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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  aOUTHERN   STATES   AFTER  THE   KKVOLUTION, 

The  Stuarts  passed  from  the  throne  of  England.  Distin- 
gaidhed  by  a  blind  resiatanco  to  popniar  opinion,  they  were  no 
less  difitingiiiahed  by  misfortunes.  During  their  separate  sover- 
eignty over  Scotland,  but  three  of  the  race  escaped  a  violent 
death.  The  first  of  them  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  was  by  the  order  of  an  Englifih  queen  sent  to  death  on 
the  scaffold ;  her  grandson  was  beheaded  in  the  name  of  the 
English  people.  The  next  in  the  line,  long  a  needy  exile,  is 
r^nembered  chiefly  for  his  vices ;  and  James  II.  was  reduced 
fix)m  royalty  to  beggary  by  his  own  children.  Yet  America 
acqtiired  its  British  colonies  during  their  rule,  and  towns,  rivers, 
headlands,  and  even  commonwealths  bear  their  names,  James 
I.  promoted  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  a  timely  neglect  fos- 
tered New  Engljmd ;  the  favoritism  of  Charles  L  opened  the 
way  for  religious  liberty  in  Maryland ;  Khode  leknd  long  cher- 
ished the  chwier  wliich  it  won  from  Charles  II, ;  James  XL 
favored  the  grants  which  gave  liberties  to  Pennsylvania  and 
to  Delaware ;  the  crimes  of  the  dynasty  drove  to  our  ootmtry 
men  of  learning,  virtue,  and  fortitude.  "  The  wisdom  of  God," 
as  John  Knox  had  predicted,  "  compelled  the  very  malice  of 
Satan^  and  such  as  were  drowned  in  sin,  to  serve  to  his  glory 
and  the  profit  of  his  elect" 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  after  the  barons  at 
Runnymede  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  their  legitimate 
Icing,  the  aristocratic  revolution  of  lfi88  established  for  Eng- 
land and  its  dominions  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  and  the 
supremacy  of  law;  the  security  of  property  and  existing  fran- 
diiBee;  but  without  impairing  the  privilege  of  the  nobility* 
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The  cluracter  of  tlie  new  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could 
mould  its  policy,  but  not  its  conBtihition.  In  fKjlitical  eagacity^ 
in  force  of  will,  far  superior  to  the  English  statesmen  who  en- 
vironed him  J  more  tolerant  than  his  ministers  or  his  parlia- 
ments, the  childless  man  never  won  the  love  of  England.  In 
his  person  thin  and  feehfej  with  eyes  of  a  hectic  lustre,  of  a 
tempei-ament  inclining  to  the  melancholic,  in  conduct  cautious, 
self-reljong,  fixed  in  his  judgments  of  men,  he  relied  for  suc- 
cess on  his  own  inflexibility  and  the  ripeness  of  his  designs. 
Too  wise  to  be  cajoled,  too  firm  to  be  complaisant,  no  address 
could  sway  his  resolve,  nor  did  filial  reej>ect  restrain  his  ambi- 
tion.  His  exterior  was  chilling;  in  conversation  he  was  ab- 
rupt, speaking  little  and  slowly,  and  with  repulsive  dryness; 
yet  he  took  delight  in  horses  and  the  chase ;  and  in  the  day  of 
battle  the  highest  energy  animated  his  frame.  For  England, 
for  the  English  people,  for  English  Hterties,  ho  had  no  affec- 
tion, indifferently  employing  the  whigs  who  took  pride  in  the 
revolution,  and  the  tones  who  had  opposed  his  elevation  and 
yet  were  the  fittest  instruments  *'to  carry  the  prerogative 
high*"  One  great  purpose  governed  his  life — the  safety  of  his 
native  country.  The  encroachments  of  Louis  XIV,,  which,  in 
1672,  had  made  him  a  revolutionary  stadholder,  in  1688  trans- 
formed the  impassive  champion  of  Dutch  independence  into 
the  leader  of  the  English  revolution  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

The  English  statesmen  who  settled  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  took  experience  for  their  guide,  Somers,  the  ac- 
knowledged  leader  of  the  whig  partj,  labored  to  make  an 
inventory  of  tlie  privileges  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  and 
embody  them  in  an  act  of  parliament.  Freedom  sought  its 
title-deeds  in  customs,  in  records,  charters,  and  prescription. 
The  bill  of  rights  was  designed  to  be  an  authentic  recapitula- 
tion of  well-established  national  possessions. 

The  statute-book  of  the  kingdom  knew  no  other  rule  than 
the  unity  of  the  church.  It  was  the  policy  of  Bacon  almost 
as  much  [is  of  Wliitgift.  A  revolution  made  on  the  principle 
of  asserting  established  rights  and  liberties  knew  not  how  to 
set  about  reforms.  For  Scotland  the  claim  of  right  could,  on 
historical  grounds,  recognise  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.    In 
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England,  it  waa  taken  for  granted  that  the  Anglican  church 
must  snbsist  aa  the  national  church.  In  the  convention  which 
changed  the  dynaBt}%  there  was  no  party  strong  enough  to 
carry  through  a  vital  change.  The  king  wished  concessions, 
but  his  pailiaments  would  not  support  him.  No  statesman  of 
that  day  proposed  to  go  back  to  the  second  service-book  of  Ed* 
ward  VLj  or  to  repeal  the  law  of  Charles  IL,  which  for  the 
first  time  required  Episcopal  ordination  before  presentation 
to  a  benefice.  In  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  the  Puritans 
were  not  represented,  for  the  unrepealed  law  of  Charles  II, 
had  driven  them  out  of  the  church,  Nothing  was  therefore 
done  beyond  the  toleration  act  of  the  convention  parliament. 
The  old  laws  insisting  on  conformity  were  left  in  force  agdnst 
Catholics ;  Protestants  were  exempted  from  penalties  for  wor- 
jshipping  in  what  the  statute  called  eonventicleSj  provided  their 
preachers  would  subscribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  But  even  this  narrow  Uberty  was  yielded  only  at 
the  price  of  civil  disfranchisement.  The  ministryj  the  privy 
council,  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  bench,  all  great  em- 
ployments, even  places  in  corporations,  were  shut  against  the 
non-conformists,  to  whom  the  English  constitution  owed  its 
salvation. 

In  Ireland,  persecution  was  double-edged ;  there  was  not 
even  a  toleration  act,  though  two  thirds  of  the  inliabitants  were 
Catholics,  and  of  the  Protestants  one  half  were  non-conform* 
ists.  In  the  next  reign,  the  Anglicans  gained  fresh  powers  of 
harassing  those  who  had  carried  out  most  thoreughly  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation.  To  an  act  of  terrible  severity 
against  the  Catholics,  provisions  were  attached  that  "if,  on 
the  d^th  of  a  Protestant  land-owner,  the  Protestant  next  of 
kin,  to  whom  the  estate  would  lapse,  happened  to  l>e  a  Presby- 
terian, he  waa  to  be  passed  over  in  favor  of  a  more  remote 
member  of  the  establishment.  The  English  test  act  was  intro- 
duced in  a  parenthesis.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Independents, 
the  Iluguenot  refugees,  the  Quakers,  were  diec|ualified  for 
office  in  the  army,  the  militia,  the  civil  service^  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  municipal  cori>orations,^* 

But  the  English  revokition  at  least  accepted  the  right  to  re- 
sist tjTanny,  even  by  dethroning  a  dynasty.    The  commons  of 
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England,  hj  a  vast  majority,  declared  the  executive  power  to  be 
a  conditional  trust ;  and  the  hereditary  asse^nbly  of  patricians, 
Btraggling  in  vain  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  right  of  buo* 
cession  inherent  in  birth,  after  earnest  debates,  accepted  the 
theory  of  an  original  contract  between  king  and  people*  The 
election  of  William  IIL  to  be  king  for  Ufe  was  a  triumph  of 
the  pereeverance  of  the  more  jx)pular  party  in  the  commons 
over  the  inherited  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy.  In  this  lies  the 
democratic  tendency  that  won  to  the  revolution  the  scattered 
remnant  of  *'  the  good  old  "  republicans ;  this  appropriated  to  the 
whigs  the  glory  of  the  change,  in  which  they  took  pride,  and 
of  which  the  tones  regretted  the  necessity.  This  com^mended 
the  epoch  to  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

By  resolving  that  James  IL  had  abdicated,  the  representar 
tives  of  the  English  people  assumed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  its 
kings.  By  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  they  interrupted  the 
dynastic  claim  to  the  succession.  By  diBfranchising  a  king  for 
professing  the  Roman  faith,  they  introduced  into  the  original 
contract  new  conditions.  By  electing  a  king,  they  made  them- 
selves the  fountain  of  sovereignty.  By  settling  only  the  civil 
list  for  his  life,  they  kept  him  in  dependence  for  all  other  sup- 
plies, and  these  were  granted  annually  by  specific  approprisr 
tions.  The  power  to  dispense  from  the  obligation  of  a  law 
was  abrogated  or  denied.  The  judiciaiy  was  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown;  so  that  charters  became  safe  against 
executive  interference,  and  state  trials  ceased  to  be  coUisiona 
between  blood-thirsty  hatred  and  despair.  For  England,  par- 
hament  was  absolute. 

The  progress  of  civilization  had  gradually  elevated  the 
commercial  classes,  and  given  importance  to  towns.  Among 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  in  which  the  ancient  patricians 
had  no  share,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  quickened  by  the  cupid- 
ity which  sought  new  benefits  for  trade  through  political  in* 
fluence.  The  day  for  shouting  liberty  and  equality  had  not 
come ;  the  cry  was  "  Liberty  and  Property,'*  Wealth  became 
a  power  id  the  state ;  and  when,  at  elections,  the  country  peo- 
ple were  first  invited  to  seek  other  representatives  than  land- 
holders, the  merchant,  or  a  candidate  in  his  interest,  taught 
the  electors  tlieir  first  leeaons  in  independence. 
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Moreover,  as  the  expense  of  wars  soon  exceeded  the  reyenue 
of  England,  the  government  prepared  to  avail  itself  of  the 
largest  credit.  The  price  of  such  aid  was  political  influence. 
That  the  government  should  protect  commerce  and  domestic 
manufactures,  that  the  classes  benefited  by  this  policy  should 
sustain  the  government,  was  the  reciprocal  relation  on  wliich 
rested  the  fate  of  parties  in  England*  The  accumulations  and 
floating  credits  of  commerce  soon  grew  powerful  enough  to 
compete  with  the  ownership  of  land.  The  imposing  spectacle 
of  the  introduction  of  the  citizens  and  of  commerce  as  the  ar- 
biter of  aUiances,  the  umpire  of  factions,  the  judge  of  wai^  and 
peace,  roused  the  attention  of  speculative  men ;  so  that,  in  a 
few  years,  Bolingbroke,  speaking  for  the  landed  aristocracy, 
described  his  opponents  as  the  paity  of  the  banks,  the  com- 
mercial corporations,  and,  "  in  general,  the  moneyed  interest ; " 
and  Addison,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  burghers,  declared 
nothing  to  be  more  reasonable  thjm  that  "those  who  have 
engrossed  the  riches  of  the  nation  should  have  the  manage* 
ment  of  its  pubUc  treasure,  and  the  direction  of  its  fleets  and 
armies," 

Still  more  revolutionary  was  the  political  theory  developed 
by  the  revolution.  The  fated  period  of  arbitrary  monarchy 
was  come ;  and  was  come  with  the  desire  of  all  nations.  It 
was  denied  to  be  a  form  of  civil  government  Nothing,  it 
was  held,  can  bind  freemen  to  obey  any  government  save  their 
own  agreement.  Political  power  is  a  trust ;  and  a  bi^each  of 
the  trust  dissolves  the  obligation  to  allegiance.  Tlie  supi'em© 
power  is  the  legislatm'e,  to  whose  guardianship  it  has  been 
sacredly  and  unalterably  delegated.  By  the  fundamentd  law 
of  property,  no  taxes  may  be  levied  on  the  people  but  by  its 
own  authorized  agents. 

The  revolution  is  further  marked  as  a  consequence  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  would  not  tolerate  standing  armies,  compel- 
ling William  III.  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards.  A  free  discus- 
aiou  of  the  national  policy  and  its  agents  was  more  and  more 
demanded  and  permitted.  The  English  government,  which 
used  to  punish  censure  of  its  measures  or  its  ministers  with 
dercUess  severity,  began  to  lean  on  public  conviction*  The 
rhigs  could  not  consistently  restrain  debate ;  the  tories,  from 
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their  interests  as  a  minority,  desired  freedom  to  appeal  to 

popular  sympathy;  and  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty 
loved  to  multiply  complaints  against  impious  usurpation,  so 
that  Jacobites  and  patriots  could  frame  a  coalition.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  set  limits  to  the  active  spirit  of  inquiry. 
The  philosophy  of  Locke,  cherishing  the  variety  that  is  always 
the  first  fruit  of  analysis  and  free  research,  was  admired,  even 
though  it  endangered  dogmas  of  the  church.  Men  not  only 
dissented  from  the  unity  of  faith,  but  even  denied  the  reality 
of  faith ;  and  philosophy,  passing  from  the  ideal  world  to  the 
actual,  churned  the  right  of  observing  and  doubting  at  its  wilL 
The  established  censorship  of  the  press,  by  its  own  limitation^ 
drew  near  its  end,  and,  after  a  short  renewal,  was  suffered  to 
expire,  never  to  be  revived.  The  influence  of  unUcensed  print- 
ing wajs  increased  by  the  freedom  of  pai'hamentary  debates  and 
gf  elections,  and  the  right  of  petition,  which  belonged  to  every 
Englishman,  *'  In  the  revolution  of  1688^  there  was  certainly 
no  appeal  to  the  people.''  In  the  contest  between  the  nation 
and  the  throne,  the  aristocracy  constituted  itself  the  mediating 
kw-giver,  and  made  privilege  the  bulwark  of  the  commons 
against  despotism ;  but  the  free  press  carried  political  discus- 
sions  everywhere ;  inspired  popular  opinion  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  life;  emboldened  the  common  people  in  public 
meetings  to  frame  petitions  against  public  grievances ;  and  be- 
came a  pledge  of  the  ultimate  concession  of  reform. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  though  narrow  in  its  principle, 
imperfect  in  its  details,  ungrateful  toward  Puritans,  intolerant 
toward  Catholics,  foniKMj  an  auspicious  era  in  the  history  of 
England  and  of  mankind.  Henceforward  the  title  of  the  king 
to  the  crown  was  bound  up  with  the  title  of  the  aristocracy  to 
their  privileges,  of  the  people  to  their  liberties:  it  sprung 
from  law,  and  it  accepted  an  accountability  to  the  nation. 
The  revolutlou  respected  existing  possessions,  yet  made  con- 
quests for  freedom ;  preserved  the  ascendency  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, yet  increased  the  weight  of  the  middling  class,  the  se- 
curity of  personal  liberty,  opinion,  and  the  press.  England 
l)ecame  the  star  of  constitutional  govenmient,  shining  as  a 
beacon  on  the  horison  of  Eun^pe,  compelhng  the  eulogies  of 
Montesquieu  and  the  joy  of  Voltaire.    Never  had  so  large  a 
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state  been  bleased  with  institutioiis  so  favorable  to  public 
happiness^  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  development  of  its  natu- 
ral resources;  and  its  colonies  were  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fit of  the  change. 

The  domestic  and  colonial  system  of  the  Stuarts  rested  on 
the  simple  idea  that  implicit  obedience  is  due  from  every 
member  of  the  British  dominions  to  the  sacred  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner  the  convention  parliament  and 
the  ministere  of  King  William  and  Marj^  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  revolution  of  168S  to  the  reconstruction  of 
America.  The  revolution  restored  to  Gi'eat  Britain  its  free 
legislature;  and  it  permitted  the  reassnmption  of  legislative 
rights  by  every  colony  in  which  they  had  been  suppressed. 
The  revolution  vindicated  chartei'ed  rights  in  England ;  in 
like  manner  it  respected  colonial  chaiters.  The  i*evolution 
recovered  for  the  British  parliament  the  sole  right  of  taxing 
England ;  and  the  analogous  right  was  reclaimed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  America. 

But  when,  in  tlie  course  of  events,  the  government  at  home 
found  that  it  did  not  hold  the  colonies  within  its  control,  in- 
ferior and  irresponsible  boards  were  the  first  to  revive  the  bad 
precedents  of  a  wrongful  use  of  the  prerogative ;  or  insinuate 
that  parhament  should  add  the  sanction  of  law  to  royal  in- 
structions ;  or  revoke  the  charters  that  protected  self-govern- 
ment ;  or  legislate  directly  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  of  a 
difference  between  them  and  the  crown ;  or  by  its  own  au- 
thority establish  a  new  and  complete  system  of  colonial  admin- 
istration. But,  at  that  time,  no  responsible  ministry  would 
seriously  undertake  the  change ;  still  less  was  a  persistent  plan 
transmitted  from  one  administration  to  another. 

After  the  flight  of  James  II,  from  England,  order  was  main- 
tained  in  Carolina  by  the  people  themselves.  In  the  temtory 
Boutli  and  west  of  Cape  Fear  the  larger  part  of  the  settlers  wei'e 
dissenters,  willing  to  be  the  supporters  of  order ;  but  they  were 
repelled  by  the  party  of  the  proprietaries,  which  load  nothing 
better  to  propose  tlian  mai-tial  law.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the 
people,  in  1690,  accepting  the  authority  of  Seth  Sothel,  the 
fugitive  governor  of  North  CaroUna,  elected  a  legislature. 

The  statute-book  of  South  Carolina  attests  the  moderation 
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and  liberality  of  the  laws  which  derived  their  sanction  from  the 
representation  of  the  inhabitants  alone.  Methods  of  colonial 
defence  and  revenue  were  established,  and  in  May,  1691,  the 
Hugnenots,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  the  South  Carolimans 
themselves,  were  clothed  with  the  rights  of  free^bom  citizens. 

The  revolution,  from  its  respect  for  vested  rightSj  at  once 
restored  Carolina  to  its  proprietaries ;  but  there  was  an  invin- 
cible obstacle  to  their  success  as  raters.  They  coveted  a  large 
personal  income  from  their  boimdless  pfjssessions,  and  were  not 
willing  to  imperil  their  private  fortunes  in  the  expenses  of 
government,  still  lees  in  the  costly  process  of  reducing  insur- 
gents to  obedience.  As  a  consequence,  the  co-existence  of  a 
free  Carolina  legislature  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  proprieta- 
ries brought  on  a  succession  of  indecisive  conflicts. 

The  acts  of  the  people's  legislature  having  been  rejected, 
Philip  Lud  well,  a  man  of  moderation  and  candor,  once  collector 
of  customs  in  Yirginia,  and,  since  1689,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  wa&  in  1692  sent  by  the  proprietaries  to  establish  their 
BUpreiuaey.  He  liad  power  to  inquire  into  grievances,  not  to 
redress  them.  Disputes  respecting  quit-rents  and  tlie  tenure 
of  lands  continued;  and,  after  balancing  for  a  year  between 
the  wishes  of  his  employers  and  the  necessities  of  the  colomsta, 
Ludwell  gladly  withdrew  into  Virginia, 

A  concession  followed.  In  April,  1693,  the  proprietaries 
voted  *^  that,  as  the  people  have  declared  tliey  would  rather  be 
governed  by  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter,  without  regard 
to  tlie  fundamental  constitutions,  it  will  be  for  their  quiet  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  well-disposed  to  gimit  their  request*" 
Palatines,  landgraves,  and  caciques,  "  the  nobility  "  of  the  Caro- 
lina statute-book,  were  doomed  to  pass  away.  The  right  to 
frame  a  new  set  of  constitutions  was  not  given  up ;  but  nothing 
came  of  the  reservation.  For  the  moment  Thomas  Smith, 
whom  the  people's  legislature  had  disfranchised  for  two  years 
because  he  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  martial  law, 
was  appointed  governor.  The  system  of  biennial  assemblies, 
which,  with  slight  changes,  still  endures,  was  immediately  insti- 
tuted ;  but,  from  the  general  difilike  of  his  poUtical  opinions, 
his  personal  virtues  failed  to  conciliate  support.  Despairing 
of  success,  in  1094,  he  proposed  that  one  of  the  proprietaries 
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should  viait  Carolina,  with  ample  powers  alike  of  inquiry  and 
of  redress*  The  advice  pleased ;  and  the  grandson  of  Shafted 
btiry,  the  pnpil  and  antagonist  of  Locke,  was  selected  for  the 
miaBion.  On  Wb  declining,  the  choice  fell  upon  John  Arch- 
dale,  an  honest  member  of  the  society  of  Friends, 

The  Quaker  mediator  between  the  factionSj  himself  a  pro- 
prietary, was  invested  with  powers ;  yet  they  permitted  him  to 
infuse  candor  into  his  administration,  rather  than  into  the  con- 
Btitntion  of  Carolina.  He  arrived  in  Charleston  in  the  middle 
of  August,  1C95,  and  was  received  with  universal  acclamation. 
His  principles,  as  a  dissenter,  pledged  him  to  freedom  of  con- 
science ;  Mb  personal  character  was  an  assurance  of  anmesty 
to  political  offenders.  Asserting  that  "  dissentei's  could  kill 
wolves  and  bears,  fell  ti'ees,  and  clear  ground,  as  well  as 
churchmen ; "  and,  acknowledging  that  emigrants  should  ever 
expect  "  in  a  wilderness  country  an  enlargement  of  their  native 
rights,''  he  selected  for  the  council  two  men  of  the  moderate 
or  **  country  "  party,  and  one  of  the  "  proprietary."  This 
division  of  power  was  in  harmony  with  colonial  opinion.  By 
remitting  quit-rents  for  three  or  four  years,  by  regulatmg 
the  price  of  land  and  the  form  of  conveyances,  by  giving  the 
planter  the  option  of  paying  quit-rents  in  money  or  in  the 
products  of  the  country,  he  quieted  the  jarrings  between  the 
eolomsts  and  their  feudal  sovereigns.  To  cultivate  friendship 
with  the  Indians,  he  established  a  boai^d  for  the  decision  of  all 
contests  between  them  and  the  white  men.  The  natives  round 
Cape  Fear  obtained  protection  against  kidnappers,  and  in  re- 
turn showed  kindness  toward  mariners  shipwrecked  on  their 
cOQst.  The  government  was  organized  as  it  had  been  in  Mary- 
land ;  the  proprietaries  appointing  the  council,  the  people  elect- 
ing the  assembly-  The  defence  of  the  colony  rested  on  the 
militia.  With  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  friendly  rela- 
tions sprung  up.  Four  Indian  converts  of  the  Spanish  priests, 
captured  by  the  Yamassees  and  exposed  to  sale  aa  slaves,  were 
ransomed  by  Archdale,  and  sent  to  the  governor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. "  I  shall  manifest  reciprocal  kindness,"  was  his  reply ; 
and,  when  an  English  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Florida,  the 
Spaniards  requited  the  generous  deed. 

The  fame  of  Carolina  increased  now  that  it  had  had  "  a 
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true  Englifih  government,  zealous  for  tUe  increase  of  viitae  ad 
well  as  outward  trade  and  biusinesfl;"  and,  in  1696,  its  repre- 
sentatives declared  that  Arclidale,  "by  Ms  wisdom,  patience, 
and  labor,  had  kid  a  finn  foundation  for  a  most  glorious  su- 
perstructure." 

Arclidale  remained  about  a  year  and  a  lialf ;  in  March, 
109 7,  immediately  after  his  departure,  the  Huguenots  were, 
by  the  colonial  legislature,  permanently  endowed  with  the 
riglits  of  citizens.  Liberty  of  eotiscience  was  conferred  on  all 
Cliristians  except  papists.  This  was  the  first  act  in  Carolina 
disfranchising  religious  opinion. 

After  Aj'chdale  i*eached  England,  the  work  of  proprietary 
legislation  wiis  renewed.  The  new  code  asserted  a  favorite 
maxim  of  that  day,  that  *^  all  power  and  dominion  are  most 
naturally  founded  in  property/-  The  journals  of  the  provin- 
cial assembly  show  that,  in  1702,  after  it  had  been  ixfad  and 
debated,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  (juestion  of  ordering  it 
to  a  second  reading  was  negatived* 

The  consent  of  non*conformists  had  been  given  to  the 
pubUc  maintenance  of  one  minister  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  orthodoxy  had  been  protected  by  the  menace  of  disfran- 
chisement and  prisons.  In  1704,  *'  the  high  pretended  church- 
men,'' having,  by  the  ai'ts  of  Nathaniel  Moore,  gained  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  an  assembly  representing  a  colony  of  which 
two  thirds  were  dissentei'S,  abruptly  disfranchised  them  all, 
and,  after  the  English  precedent,  gave  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land a  monopoly  of  poUtical  power.  The  council  joined  in 
the  ea^r  assent  of  the  governor.  In  the  court  of  the  proprie- 
taries, Arclidale  opposed  the  bill;  but  Lord  Grativille,  the 
p^tine,  scorned  all  remonstrance.  "  You,"  siud  he,  "  ai'e  of 
one  opinion,  I  of  another ;  and  our  lives  may  not  be  long 
enough  to  end  the  controversy.  I  am  for  this  bill,  and  this  is 
the  party  that  I  will  head  and  countenance,"  Dissenters  hav- 
ing, in  November,  been  excluded  from  the  house  of  commons, 
the  church  of  England  was  established  by  law.  Lay  commis- 
sioners, nominated  by  the  oligarchy  from  its  own  nunaber,  ex- 
ercised the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

The  dissenters,  excluded  from  the  colonial  legislature  and 
dismissed  ^-ith  contumely  by  the  proprietaries,  appealed  to  the 
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house  of  lords,  where  Somers  prevailed.  In  1706,  an  address 
to  Queen  Anne  in  their  behalf  was  adopted;  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantations  reported  that  the  proprietaries  had  for- 
feited their  charter,  and  advised  its  recall  by  a  judicial  process ; 
the  intolerant  acts  were,  by  royal  authority,  declared  null  and 
void.  In  November  of  the  same  year  they  were  repeded  by 
the  colonial  as&embly;  but,  while  dissenters  were  tolerated 
and  could  share  political  power,  the  church  of  England  was 
immediately  estabUBhed  as  the  rehgion  of  the  pro\Hnce,  and 
this  compromise  continued  as  long  as  the  power  of  the  crown. 

Meantime,  the  authorily  of  the  proprietaries  was  shaken 
by  the  declaration  of  the  queen  and  the  opinion  of  English 
lawyers.  Strifes  ensued  perpetually  respecting  quit*rents  and 
finances ;  and,  as  the  proprietaries  provided  no  sufficient  de- 
fence for  the  colony,  their  power,  which  had  no  guarantee  even 
in  their  own  interests,  and  still  less  in  tlie  policy  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  or  the  good-will  of  the  coloaiBts^  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  expire. 

This  period  of  turbulence  and  insurrection,  of  angry  fac- 
tions and  popular  excitements,  was  nevertheless  a  perioil  of 
prosperity.  The  country  rapidly  increased  in  population  and 
the  value  of  its  exports.  The  prolific  rice-plant  had,  at  a  very 
early  period,  been  introduced  from  Madagascar ;  in  1691,  the 
legislature  rewarded  the  invention  of  new  methods  for  cleans- 
ing the  seed ;  and  the  rice  of  Carolina  was  esteemed  the  best 
in  the  world.  Hence  the  opulence  of  the  colony ;  hence,  also, 
its  swarms  of  negro  slaves. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Carolina  Indian  trader 
had  penetrated  a  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  for  the  skins 
of  bears,  beavers,  wild-c^ts,  deer,  foxes,  and  raccoons.  The  oak 
was  cleft  into  staves  for  the  West  Indies  *  the  trunk  of  the 
pine  was  valued  for  maste,  boards,  and  joists ;  ita  juices  pelded 
turpentine ;  from  the  same  tree,  when  dry,  fire  extracted  tar. 

But  naval  stores  were  still  more  the  produce  of  North 
Carolina,  where,  as  yet,  slaves  were  very  few,  and  the  planters 
mingled  a  leisurely  industry  with  the  use  of  the  fowUng-piece, 
While  England  was  engaged  in  world-wide  wars,  here  the  in- 
habitants  multiplied  and  spread  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
liberty.    Five  miles  below  Edenton  the  stone  that  marks  the 
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grave  of  Henderson  Walker  records  that  "North  Carolina, 
during  his  admiiustratioiij  enjoyed  tranquillity."  This  is  the 
hiBtory  of  four  years  in  which  the  people,  without  molesta- 
tioii,  were  happy  in  their  independence.  "  North  Carolina,*' 
hke  ancient  Rome,  was  famed  **  as  the  sanctuary  of  runaways ;  ** 
Spotswood  describes  it  as  **  a  country  where  there's  scarce  any 
form  of  government ;"  and  it  long  continued  to  he  said,  with 
but  slight  exaggerationj  that  "  in  Carolina  every  one  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  paying  neither  tithes  nor  taxes. 

In  such  a  country,  which  was  almost  a  stranger  to  any 
regTilar  public  worship,  among  a  people  made  up  of  Presby- 
terians and  Independents,  of  Lutherans  and  Quakers,  of  men 
who  drew  their  politics,  their  faith,  and  their  kw  from  the 
light  of  nature — where,  according  to  the  royalists,  the  majority 
"  were  Quakers,  atheists,  deists,  and  other  evil-disposed  per- 
sons"— the  pious  zeal  or  the  bigotry  of  tlie  proprietaries, 
selecting  Kobert  Daniel,  the  deputy  governor,  as  their  fit 
instrument,  in  1704  resolved  on  establiBhing  the  church  of 
England.  The  legislature,  chosen  without  reference  to  this 
end,  after  much  opposition,  acceded  to  the  design ;  and  fur- 
ther enacted  that  no  one,  who  would  not  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law,  should  hold  a  place  of  trust  in  the  colony. 
Then  did  North  Carolina  first  gain  experience  of  disfranchise- 
jnents  for  opinions;  then  did  it  first  hear  of  glebes  and  a 
clergy ;  then  were  churches  first  ordered  to  be  erected  at  the 
public  cost ;  but  no  church  was  erected  until  1705,  and  five 
years  afterward  "  there  was  but  one  clergyman  in  the  whole 
country,"  The  Quakers,  led  by  their  faith,  were  **  not  only 
the  principal  fomenters  of  the  distractions  in  Carolina,"  but 
the  governor  of  the  Old  Dominion  complained  that  they 
*'  made  it  their  business  to  instil  the  like  pernicious  notions 
into  the  minds  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  in  Virginia,  and  to 
justify  the  mad  actions  of  the  rabble  by  arguments  destructive 
to  all  government." 

On  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  in  1705,  anarchy 
prevailed.  North  Carolina  had  been  usually  governed  by  a 
deputy  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  southern  province ; 
and  Thomas  Gary  obtained  a  commission  in  the  wonted  form. 
The  proprietaries   disapproved  the  appointment,  and  gave 
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leave  to  the  little  oligarchy  of  their  own  deputies  to  elect  the 
chief  magistrate*  Their  choice  fell  on  William  Glover ;  and 
the  colony  was  forthwith  rent  with  divisions.  On  the  one  side 
were  churchmen  and  royalists,  the  iimnediate  friends  of  the 
proprietaries ;  on  the  other,  ^'  a  rabble  of  profligate  persons," 
that  is^  the  Quakers  and  other  dissenters,  and  that  majority 
of  the  people  which  was  unconsciously  swayed  by  democratic 
instincts.  From  1706  to  1710,  each  party  had  its  governor ; 
each  elected  its  house  of  representatives.  Neither  could  en- 
tirely prevaih  The  one  wanted  a  legal  sanction,  the  other 
popular  favor ;  and,  as  ''  it  had  been  the  common  practice  for 
them  in  North  Carolina  to  resist  and  imprison  their  gover* 
nors "  till  they  came  "  to  look  upon  that  as  la%vful  wliich  had 
been  so  long  tolerated,"  "  the  party  of  the  proprietai'ies  was 
easily  trodden  under  foot."  "  The  Quakers  were  a  numerous 
people  there,  and,  having  been  fatally  trusted  with  a  lai^ 
share  in  tlie  administration  of  that  government,"  were  resolved 
**  to  maintain  themselves  therein."  To  restore  order,  Edward 
Hyde  was  despatched, in  1711,  to  govern  the  province;  but  he 
was  to  receive  his  commission  from  Tjmte,  the  governor  of  the 
southern  division.  As  Tynte  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  Hyde  could  show  no  evidence  of  his  right,  except 
jirivate  letters  from  the  proprietaries ;  and  "  the  resj^ect  due 
to  his  birt-h  could  avail  nothing  on  that  mutinous  people." 
Tlie  legislature  which  he  convened,  having  been  elected  under 
forms  wliich,  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents,  tainted  the  action 
with  illegality,  showed  no  desire  to  heal  by  prudence  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country,  but  made  passionate  enactments,  "  of 
which  they  themselves  had  not  power  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion," and  which,  in  Vij^nia,  even  roj^sts  condemned  as  un- 
justifiably severe.  At  once  "  the  true  spirit  of  Quakerism  ap- 
peared" in  an  open  disobedience  to  unjust  laws;  Cary  and 
some  of  his  friends  took  up  arms ;  it  was  rumored  that  they 
were  ready  for  an  alliance  with  the  Indians ;  and  Spotswood, 
an  experienced  soldier,  now  governor  of  Virginia,  was  sum* 
moned  by  Hyde  as  an  ally.  The  loyalty  of  the  veteran  was 
embarfaaaed.  He  could  not  esteem  *'  a  country  safe  which  had 
in  it  sucli  dangerous  incendiaries*"  He  believed  that,  unless 
were  adopted  ''to  discourage  the  mutinous  spirits, 
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who  had  become  so  audacious,  it  would  prove  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  rest  of  her  majesty's  plantations."  But  **  the 
difficulties  of  marching  forces  into  a  country  so  cut  with  rivers 
were  almost  insuperable ; "  there  were  no  troops  but  the  mili- 
tia, the  counties  bordering  on  Carolina  were  **  stocked  with 
Quakers,*'  or,  at  least,  with  "  the  articles  of  those  people ; "  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  might  ahnost  as  well  have  under- 
taken a  military  expedition  against  foxes  and  raccoons,  or 
have  attempted  to  enforce  religious  uniformity  among  the 
conies,  ajs  employ  methods  of  invasion  against  men  whose 
dwelhngs  were  so  sheltered  by  creeks,  so  hidden  by  forests,  so 
protected  by  solitudes.  The  insurgents  "  obstructed  the  course 
of  justice,  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  they  disliked/'  Spotswood  could  only  send  a 
party  of  marines  from  the  guard-ships,  as  evidence  of  his  dis- 
position. No  eflFusion  of  blood  f ollowed*  Gary,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  his  party,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  appeiu^d  in  Vii^nia, 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  appealing  to  England  in  defence 
of  their  actions ;  and  Spotswood  compelled  them  to  take  their 
passage  in  the  men-of-war  that  were  just  returning.  But  North 
Carolina  remained  as  before ;  its  burgesses,  obeying  tlie  popular 
judgment,  "  refused  to  make  provision  for  defending  any  part 
of  their  country,"  unless  "  they  could  introduce  into  the  gov- 
ernment the  persons  most  obnoxious  for  the  late  rebellion;" 
and  therefore,  in  February,  1712,  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 
There  was  Uttle  hope  of  harmony  between  the  proprietaries  and 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  this  turbulence  of  free- 
dom did  not  check  the  increase  of  population ;  the  province^ 
from  its  first  permanent  occupation  by  white  men,  has  always 
exceeded  South  Carolina  in  numbers.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Trent  and  the  Neuse,  emigrants  from  Switzerland,  in  1710, 
began  the  settlement  of  New  Berne,  German  fugitives  from 
the  devastated  Palatinate  found  a  home  in  the  same  vicinity. 
In  these  early  days  few  negroes  were  introduced  into  the  col- 
ony. Its  trade  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  New  England.  The 
increasing  expenses  of  the  government  amounted,  in  1714,  to 
nine  hundred  pounds.  The  surplus  revenue  to  the  proprieta- 
ries, by  sales  of  land  and  quit-rents,  was  but  one  hundred  and 
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elxty-nine  pounds,  or  twenty  guineas  to  each  proprietary. 
There  was  no  separate  building  for  a  courthouse  till  1722 ; 
no  printing-press  till  1754. 

Before  the  end  of  April  WSd^  the  accession  of  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  was  praclaimed  in  Virginia  by  order 
of  the  councils  In  March  1691,  Francis  Nicholson  became 
Lord  Efflnghani-8  lieutenant  in  VraoDOA.  He  met  his  first 
assembly  on  the  sixteenth  of  April  1691,  The  burgesses  im* 
mediately  instructed  Jeffrie  Jeoffryes,  their  agent  in  London, 
to  **  supplicate  their  majesties  to  confirm  unto  the  country  the 
authority  of  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
couDcil,  and  burgesses,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  model  of  the 
parhament  of  England,  to  enact  laws  and  statutes  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England ; 
that  no  tax  or  imposition  be  made,  levied,  or  raised  upon  any 
of  its  people  but  by  the  consent  of  their  general  assembly ;  that 
they  and  their  children  may  have  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  all  natural-bom  sul  gects  of  the  reahn  of  England,  and  be 
governed,  as  near  a^  possible,  under  the  same  method  they  are ; 
and  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  great  charter  and  of  all  Eng- 
lish laws  and  statutes  indulging  the  liberty  of  the  subjects ; " 
and  that  there  may  be  no  appeals  from  their  courts  to  England. 

The  council  joined  with  the  burgesses  in  praying  for  the 
confirmation  of  lands  already  granted  and  continuing  the 
power  of  granting  the  pubHc  lands.  They  desired  the  agent 
of  the  colony  "to  take  more  than  ordinary  care  that  their 
majesties  may  reunite  the  northern  neck  to  its  ancient  govern- 
ment ;  *'  and  "  for  the  future  not  grant  lands  in  Virginia  under 
the  great  seal  without  first  being  informed  by  the  govei'nor, 
council,  and  burgesses  here  for  the  time  being  whether  such 
grant  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  country  here."  * 

The  English  government  after  the  revolution  respected  the 
prayers  of  the  Virginians  in  regard  to  land ;  but  inclined  as 
little  as  the  Stuarts  to  acknowledge  that  their  house  of  bur- 
gesses was  co-ordinate  with  the  British  house  of  commons,  or 
that  they  could  claim  by  right  the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta. 

•  Ckraipare  two  letters  of  mstruction  to  Jeoffryei,  from  the  councO  and  btir- 
feMO)  tnd  two  more  from  the  burgeaiea  alone,  nU  in  Maj  1791 ;  aad  Nicholaon 
» the  secreUry  of  tUie,  10  June,  1691,  and  26  Fcbru&rj,  1692.    MSS. 
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In  concert  with  the  Kentenant-govemor,  the  bnrgesses  and 
ootmeil  sent  Jamee  Blair  the  commissary  to  England,  In  con- 
Beqnence  of  his  zeal,  the  college  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  in  age 
Beoond  only  to  Harvard,  was  founded  and  modestly  endowed- 

A  law  of  1082  for  advancing  the  manufacture  of  articles 
grown  in  the  country,  such  as  flax,  wool,  and  furs,  was  revived. 

The  permanent  revenue  which  Virginia  had  established 
was  used  in  part  to  pay  a  large  salary  to  the  sinecure  governor 
in  chief  of  the  colony  who  resided  in  England*  Made  wise  hy 
experience,  the  burgesses  of  Virginia,  lite  those  of  Jamaica  and 
other  colonies,  in  granting  additional  supplies,  insisted  upon 
nominating  their  own  treasurer,  subject  to  their  orders  without 
further  warrant  from  the  governor. 

Careful  to  conciliate  tlie  assembly,  Nicholson  made  no  op- 
position to  any  of  its  acts ;  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  sec* 
retary  of  state  for  the  law  encouraging  domestic  manufactures, 
"  The  merchant,*'  he  wrote,  **  had  rather  that  no  more  shipa 
come  hither  than  will  export  half  of  the  tobacco ;  and  then  the 
planters  must  let  him  have  it  at  what  rate  he  pleases,  and 
he  selleth  it  very  dear.  But  if  neither  goods  nor  ships  come, 
necessity  will  force  the  people  to  leave  off  planting  tobacco 
and  clothe  themselvefl." 

He  was  impatient  "  till  their  majesties  should  place  their 
own  governors  '*  over  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas, 
and  New  England,  for  thej  might  otherwise  l»eeome  **  fatal 
examples  by  encouraging  the  mob,"  and  tliey  already  harbored 
runaway  servants  and  debtors  and  slaves. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September  1093,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
governor-general  of  Virginia,  published  his  commission  in 
James  City.  It  fell  to  him  to  introduce  the  general  postoffice 
which  seven  months  before  had  been  authorized  within  the 
chief  ports  of  British  America  under  the  great  seal  of  England. 

The  constitution  of  the  church  in  Virginia  cherished  colo- 
nial freedom ;  for  the  act  of  1049,  wliich  established  it,  re- 
served the  right  of  presentation  to  the  parish.  The  license  of 
the  bishop  of  London  and  the  recommendation  of  the  governor 
availed,  therefore,  but  little.  Sometimes  the  pariah  rendered 
the  establishment  nugatory  by  its  indolence  of  action ;  some- 
tunes  the  minister,  if  acceptable  to  the  congregation,  was  re- 
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e^-ived,  bnt  not  preBented.  It  was  ihe  general  cnstom  to  hire 
the  minister  from  year  to  year.  In  1703  a  legal  opinion  was 
obtained  from  England,  that  the  minister  is  an  incumbent  for 
life  and  cannot  be  displaced  by  his  parkhioners ;  but  the 
vestry  kept  themselves  the  parson^s  master  by  preventing  his 
induction^  so  tliat  he  acquired  no  freehold  in  his  living,  and 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  Nor  was  tlie  character  of  the 
clergy  who  came  over  always  suited  to  win  affection  or  respect. 
The  parishes,  moreover,  were  of  such  length  that  some  of  the 
people  lived  fifty  miles  from  the  parish  church ;  and  the  as- 
sembly would  not  increase  the  taxes  by  changing  the  bounds, 
even  from  fear  of  impending  "  paganism,  atheism,  or  sectaries.- ' 
**  Schism "  threatened  ^'  to  creep  into  the  church,'*  and  to  gen- 
^erate  **  faction  in  the  civil  government."  A  resident  prelate 
thought  of  as  a  remedy,  and  at  one  time  **  all  the  hopes 
of  Jouiithan  Swift  tenninated  in  the  bishopric  of  Virginia." 

The  greatest  safeguard  of  liberty  was  the  individual  fre^ 
dom  of  mind,  which  formed,  of  necessity,  the  characteristic  of 
independent  landholders  living  apart  on  their  plantations.  In 
the  age  of  cx>mmercial  monopoly,  Virginia  had  not  one  mai'ket 
town,  not  one  place  of  trade.  Its  inhabitants  "daily  grew 
more  and  more  averse  to  cohabitation;'*  so  that,  "as  to  out- 
Lward  appearance,  it  looked  all  like  a  wild  desert."  British 
f fihips  were  obliged  to  lie  for  months  in  the  rivers,  before  boats, 
visiting  the  several  plantations  on  their  banks,  could  pick  up  a 
rgi>.  The  colony  did  not  seek  to  share  actively  in  the  profits 
:  commerce ;  it  had  little  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  credit ; 
f  was  satisfied  witli  agriculture.  Taxes  were  paid  in  tobacco ; 
remittances  to  Europe  were  made  in  tobacco  ;  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy,  and  tlie  magistrates,  and  the  colony,  was  collected 
in  the  same  currency ;  the  colonial  tradesman  received  his  pay 
in  straggling  parcels  of  it.  loyalists  and  churchmen  as  they 
were  by  ancestry,  habit^  and  estabiislied  law,  they  reasoned 
boldly  in  their  seclusion.  It  was  said  in  1703:  "Pernicious 
Motions,  fatal  to  the  royal  prerogative,  were  improving  daily ; " 
and,  though  Virginia  protested  against  the  charge  of  "  repub- 
licanism," as  an  imfounded  reproach^  yet  colonial  opinion, 
the  offspring  of  free  inquiry  which  seclusion  awakened,  the 
woods  sheltered,  and  the  self-will  of  slaveholders  confirmed, 
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was  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  prerogative  of  the  British 
crown*  In  former  ages,  no  colony  had  enjoyed  a  happier  free- 
dom. From  the  insurrection  of  Bacon,  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  Virginia  possesaed  iinintermpted  peace.  The  strife 
with  the  red  men  on  its  own  soil  was  ended;  the  French 
hesitated  to  invade  its  western  frontier ;  a  naval  foe  was  not 
attracted  to  a  region  where  there  was  notliing  to  plunder  but 
the  frugal  stores  of  scattered  plantations.  In  such  scenes  the 
political  strifes  were  but  the  litful  ebullitions  of  a  high  spirit 
which,  in  the  wantonness  of  independence,  loved  to  tease  the 
governor;  and,  again,  if  the  burgesses  expressed  loyalty,  they 
were  loyal  only  because  loyalty  was  their  mood.  Hence  the 
reports  to  England  were  contradictory.  "  The  inclinations  of 
the  country,"  wrote  Spotswood  in  1710,  **  are  rendered  mys- 
terious by  a  new  and  unaccountable  himior,  which  hath  obtained 
in  several  counties,  of  excluding  the  gentlemen  from  being 
burgesses,  and  choosing  only  persons  of  mean  figure  and  char- 
acten"  "  This  government,"  so  he  reported  in  the  next  year, 
"  is  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  under  a  due  obedience  to 
the  royal  authority,  and  a  gentlemanly  coiifonnity  to  the  church 
of  England*"  The  letter  had  hardly  left  the  Chesapeake  be- 
fore he  found  himself  thwarted  by  impracticable  burgeesee; 
and,  dissolving  the  assembly,  he  feai'ed  to  convene  another  till 
opinion  should  change.  But  Spotswood,  the  beet  in  the  line  of 
Virginia  governors,  a  royalist,  a  high  churchman,  a  traveller, 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  his  evidence  is  without 
suspicion  of  bias :  "  I  will  do  justice  to  this  country ;  I  have 
observed  here  less  swearing  and  prophaneness,  less  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  less  uncharitable  feuds  and  animosities,  and 
lees  knaverys  and  villanys,  than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where 
my  lot  has  been."  The  estimate  of  fifty  thousand  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  is  far  too 
low. 

Of  the  Roman  Cathohc  proprietary  of  Martu^jst),  the 
English  "Protestant"  revolution  sequestered  the  authority, 
while  it  protected  the  fortunes.  During  the  absence  of  Lord 
Baltimore  from  his  province,  his  powers  had  been  delegated  to 
nine  deputies,  over  whom  lilTiLliam  Joseph  presided  They 
provoked  opposition  by  demandmg  of  the  assembly,  as  a  quali- 
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fication  of  its  members^  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietary. 
On  resistance  to  the  illegal  demandj  the  house  was  prorogued ; 
and,  even  after  the  successful  invasion  of  England  became 
known,  the  deputies  of  Lord  Baltimore  hesitatM  to  proclaim 
the  new  sovereigns. 

The  delay  gave  birth,  in  Api-il,  1689,  to  an  anned  associa- 
tion for  asserting  the  right  of  King  William ;  and  the  deputies 
were  easily  diuven  to  a  garrison  on  the  s*mth  side  of  Patuxent 
river,  about  two  nnles  above  its  mouth.  There,  on  the  first  of 
August,  they  capitulated,  obtaining  security  for  themselves,  and 
yielding  their  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  papists  from  all  pro- 
vincial offices.  A  convention  of  the  associates  "  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  religion,"  assumed  the  government  in 
the  names  of  William  and  Mary,  and  in  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress denounced  the  influence  of  Jesuits^  the  prevalence  of 
popish  idolatry,  the  connivance  by  the  government  at  murders 
of  Protestants,  and  the  danger  from  plots  with  the  French  and 
Indians. 

The  privy  council,  after  a  debate  on  the  address,  advised 
the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  by  a  process  of  kw ;  but  King 
WUUam,  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  proprietary  who 
eould  be  convicted  of  no  crime  but  his  creed,  and  impatient  of 
judidal  forms,  on  the  first  of  June,  1C91,  by  his  own  power, 
constituted  Maryland  a  royal  government  The  arbitrary  de- 
cree was  sanctioned  by  a  legal  opinion  from  Holt;  and  tlie 
barons  of  Baltimore  were  superseded  for  a  generation.  In 
1692,  Sir  Donel  Copley  arrived  with  a  royal  commission,  dis- 
solved the  convention,  assumed  the  govenmient,  and  convened 
an  assembly-  Its  first  act  recognised  William  and  Mary ;  but, 
as  it  contained  a  clause  giving  vahdity  in  the  colony  to  the 
Ifagna  Charta  of  England,  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  crown. 
The  second  established  the  church  of  England  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  to  be  supporied  by  general  taxation.  In  1694, 
AnnapoUs  became  the  seat  of  government.  The  support  of 
the  reUgion  of  the  state,  earnestly  advanced  by  Francis  Nich- 
olson, who,  from  1604  to  1698,  was  governor  of  Maryland, 
and  by  the  patient,  disinterested,  but  too  exclusive  commifi- 
sary,  Thomas  Bray,  became  the  settled  pohcyof  the  govern- 
ments   In  1690,  the  inviolable  claim  of  the  colony  to  English 
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rights  and  libeiiies  was  engrafted  by  the  assembly  on  the  act 
of  establiBhment ;  and  this  was  disallowed;  for  the  solicitor- 
general,  Trevor,  *'  tnew  not  how  f ai*  the  enacting  that  the  great 
charter  of  England  should  be  observed  in  all  points  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony,  or  consistent  with 
the  royal  prerogative."  In  1 7<)0,  the  presence  and  personal  vir- 
tues of  Bray,  who  saw  Christianity  only  in  the  English  church, 
obtained  by  unanimity  a  law  commanding  conformity  in  eveay 
**  place  of  pubUc  worship."  Once  more  the  act  was  rejected  in 
England  from  regard  to  the  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters ;  and 
when^  in  1702,  the  Anglican  ritual  was  establislied  by  the  oolo- 
nial  legislature,  and  the  right  of  appointment  and  induction  to 
every  parish  was  secured  to  the  governor,  the  English  acts  of 
toleration  were  at  the  same  time  put  in  force.  Protestant  di»- 
sent  was  safe ;  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  English  mission- 
aries, the  remoteness  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  scandal 
arising  from  the  profligate  lives  and  impunity  in  crime  of 
many  clergymen,  the  zeal  of  the  numerous  Quakers  for  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  the  activity  of  a  sort  of  "  wandering  pre- 
tenders from  New  England,'^  deluding  even  "churchmen  by 
their  extemporary  prayers  and  preachments  " — all  united  as  a 
barrier  against  persecution.  In  1704,  imder  the  reign  of  Queen 
Aime,  the  Koman  CathoUcs  alone  were  ^ven  up  to  Anglican 
intolerance.  Mass  might  not  be  said  publicly.  No  Catholic 
priest  or  bishop  might  seek  to  make  proselytes.  No  Catholic 
might  teach  the  young.  If  the  wayward  child  of  a  papist 
woidd  but  l^ecome  an  apostate,  the  law  ^vrested  for  him  from 
his  jmrents  a  share  of  their  property.  The  proprietary  was  dis- 
franchised for  his  creed.  Sndi  were  the  methods  adopted  "to 
prevent  the  growth  of  popery.*' 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  administration  of  Maryland 
resembled  that  of  Yirginia.  Nicholson  and  Andros  were  gov- 
emore  in  each,  lite  Virginia,  Maryland  had  no  considerable 
town,  was  disturbed  but  little  by  the  Indians,  and  less  by  the 
French.  Its  "  people  were  well-natured  and  most  hospitable," 
Its  staple  was  tobacco ;  yet  hemp  and  flax  were  raised,  and  both, 
like  tobacco,  were  sometimes  used  as  currency.  In  1706,  in 
Somerset  and  Dorchester,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  even 
of  woollen  cloth,  was  attempted.    Industry  so  opposite  to  the 
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flystem  of  the  mercantile  monopoly  needed  an  apology;  and 
the  assembly  pleaded,  in  excnse  of  the  weavers,  that  they  were 
driven  to  their  tasks  "  by  absolute  necessity."  Maryland  sur- 
passed every  other  province  in  the  number  of  its  white  ser- 
vants. The  market  was  always  supplied  with  them,  the  price 
varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds.  By  its  position  Mary- 
land was  connected  with  the  North ;  it  is  the  most  southern  col- 
ony which,  in  1695,  consented  to  pay  its  quota  toward  the  de- 
fence of  New  York,  thus  forming,  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
Maine,  an  imperfect  confederacy.  The  union  was  increased  by 
a  public  post  Eight  times  in  the  year  letters  were  forwarded 
from  the  Potomac  to  Philadelphia.  During  the  period  of  the 
royal  government  the  assembly  still  retained  influence,  for  they 
refused  to  establish  a  permanent  revenue.  They  encouraged 
tillage,  exempted  provincial  vessels  from  a  tax  levied  on  Brit- 
ish shipping,  recognised  the  collector  of  parliamentary  customs 
by  regulating  his  fees,  obstructed  the  importation  of  negroes  by 
imposing  taxes,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
convicts.  To  show  their  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed,  they  acknowledged  the  title  of  George  I.  They  prom- 
ised a  library  and  a  free  school  to  every  parish.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  increased,  but  not  rapidly.  The  usual  esti- 
mates for  this  period  are  too  low.  In  1710,  the  number  of 
bond  and  free  must  have  exceeded  thirty  thousand;  yet  a 
bounty  for  every  wolfs  head  continued  to  be  offered;  the  roads 
to  the  capital  were  marked  by  notches  on  trees ;  and  water-mills 
still  solicited  legislative  encouragement.  Such  was  Maryland 
as  a  royal  province.  In  1715,  the  infant  proprietary  recovered 
his  inheritance  by  renouncing  the  Catholic  church  for  that  of 
England. 
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THE  MIDDLE   BTATE3  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

More  happy  than  Lord  Baltimore,  tlie  proprietary  of 
Pennsylvania  I'egained  his  rights  without  surrendering  his 
faith.  Accepting  the  resignation  of  the  narrow  and  'imperi- 
ous bnt  honest  Blackwell,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, acted  as  his  deputy,  the  Qnaker  chief  desired  "to 
settle  the  government  in  a  condition  to  please  the  gener- 
ality,'* and  to  *4et  theoi  be  the  choosers.''  **  Friends,"  such 
WBS  his  message,  "  I  heartily  wish  you  all  well,  and  beseech 
God  to  guide  yon  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
I  have  thought  fit,  upon  my  further  stop  in  these  parts,  to 
throw  all  into  your  hands,  that  you  may  see  the  confidence 
I  have  in  you,  and  the  desire  I  have  to  give  you  all  pos- 
sible contentment,"  The  council  of  his  province,  which  was 
at  that  time  elected  directly  by  the  people,  was,  in  June 
1690,  collectively  coustituted  his  deputy*  Of  its  members^ 
Thomas  Lloyd,  from  North  Wales,  an  Oxford  scholar,  was 
imiversally  beloved  as  a  bright  example  of  integrity*  The 
path  of  preferment  had  opened  to  him  in  England,  but  he 
chose  rather  the  peace  that  springs  from  **  mental  felicity." 
This  Quaker  preacher,  the  oracle  of  "the  patriot  rustics'* 
on  the  Delaware,  was  now,  by  the  free  suffi-age  of  the 
council,  constituted  its  president.  But  the  lower  counties 
were  jealous  of  the  superior  weight  of  Pennsylvania;  dis- 
putes respecting  appointments  to  office  grew  up ;  the  coun- 
cil divided ;  protests  ensued ;  the  members  from  the  terri- 
tories withdrew,  and  would  not  l)e  reconciled;  so  that,  in 
April  1G91,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  William  Penn,  the 
"territories"  or  "lower  counties,"  now  known  as  the  state  of 
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Delaware^  became  for  two  years  a  government  by  themselves 
under  Markham. 

XJBcertaintj''  rested  on  the  institutions  of  the  provinces ;  an 
apparent  scliism  among  the  Quakers  increased  the  trouble. 
The  ministers  of  England,  fearing  tlie  easy  conquest  of  a  col- 
ony of  non-combatants  by  an  enemy,  were,  in  October  1691, 
inclined  to  annex  Pennsylvania  to  some  province  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  king.     In  this  design  they 
fomid  an  ally.    Amid  the  applause  of  the  royalist  faction, 
George  Keith,  conciliating  other  Protestants  by  a  more  formal 
^  regard  for  the  Bible,  asserted  his  own  exclusive  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  Friends  by  pushing  the  doctiine  of  non- 
resistance  to  an  absolute  extreme.     No  true  Quaker,  he  insist- 
ed, can  act  in  public  life  either  as  a  law-giver  or  as  a  magis- 
[trate.    The  inferences  were  plain;  if  Quakers  could  not  te 
aagistrates  in  a  Quaker  community,  King  William  must  send 
fchmtihmen  to  govern  them.     Conforming  his  conduct  to  his 
opinion,  Keith  defied  the  magistracy  of  Pennsylvania.    The 
L  grand  jury  found  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laws ;  an  in- 
[dictment,  trial,  and  conviction  followed.     The  punishment 
lawarded  was  the  payment  of  five  poimds ;  yet,  as  his  offence 
[was  in  ite  nature  a  contempt  of  court,  the  scrupulous  Quakers, 
"hesitating  to  punish  impertinence  lest  it  might  seem  the  pun- 
ishment of  opinion,  forgave  the  fine*    Meantime,  the  envious 
world,  vexed  at  the  society  which  it  coidd  neither  corrupt  nor 
intimidate,  set  up  the  cry  that  its  members  were  turned  perse- 
cutors; and  quoted  the  bhmt  expressions  of  indignation  ut- 
tered by  the  magistrates  as  proofs  of  intolerance.     But  the 
I  devices  of  the  apostate  had  only  transient  interest ;  Keith  was 
'  fioon  left  without  a  faction,  and  made  a  true  exposition  of  his 
part  in  tlie  strife  by  accepting  an  Anghcan  benefice. 
*       The  disturbance  by  Keith,  creating  questions  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  confirmed  the  disposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  subject  Pennsylvania  to  a  royal  commis- 
sion; and,  in  April  16D3,  Benjamin  Fletcher,  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  William  and  Mary,  once  more  united  Delaware  to 
Pennsylvania.     "  Some,  who  held  commissions  from  the  pro- 
tprietor,  withdrew  at  the  publishing  of  their  majesties'  commis- 
[aon,  and  others  refused  to  act  under  that  power.'^ 
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When  tJie  houfie  of  representatives  assembled  ia  May,  it 
was  the  object  of  Fletcher  to  gain  supplies ;  of  the  legislators 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  laws  founded  on  the  charter 
of  Peun  they  declared  to  be  "  yet  in  force ;  and  desired  tlie 
eame  might  be  confirmed  to  them  aa  their  right  and  liberties." 
"If  the  laws/'  answered  Fletcher,  **made  by  virtue  of  Mr, 
Penn's  charter,  be  of  force  to  you,  and  can  be  brought  into 
competition  with  the  great  seal  which  commands  me  hither,  I 
have  no  business  here ; "  and  he  pleaded  the  royal  prerogalivB 
as  inaKenable.  "  The  grant  of  King  Charles,"  rephed  Joseph 
Growdon,  the  speaker,  **  is  itself  under  the  great  seal.  Is  that 
charter  in  a  lawful  way  at  an  end  J  '* 

To  reconcile  the  difference,  Fletcher  proposed  to  i^o-enact 
the  greater  number  of  the  former  laws.  '*  We  are  but  poor 
men,"  said  Jolm  White,  "  and  of  inferior  degree,  and  represent 
the  people.  This  is  our  difficulty ;  we  durst  not  be^n  to  pass 
one  bill  to  be  enacted  of  oxu*  former  laws,  least  by  soe  doing 
we  declare  the  rest  void," 

The  royalists  next  started  a  technical  objection;  the  old 
laws  are  invalid  because  they  do  not  bear  the  great  seal  of  the 
proprietary.  "  We  know  the  laws  to  be  our  laws,"  it  was  an- 
swered ;  "  and  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  the  sealing 
does  not  make  the  law,  but  the  consent  of  governor,  council, 
and  assembly." 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  the  session ;  and  the  grant  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound,  which,  it  was  promised,  *^  should  not  be 
dipt  in  blood,"  was  connected  with  a  capitulation  recognising 
tlie  legislative  rights  of  the  representatives.  A  pubhc  mani- 
festo, signed  by  all  the  members  from  Pennsylvania,  declared 
it  to  be  '*  the  right  of  Uie  assembly  that,  before  any  bill  for 
supplies  be  presented,  aggrievanc43s  ought  to  be  redreased*'' 
**My  door  was  never  shut,"  sdd  Fletcher  on  parting;  **but  it 
was  avoided,  as  if  it  were  treason  for  the  speaker,  or  any  other 
representative,  to  be  seen  in  my  company  during  your  eeth 
sions," 

One  permanent  change  in  the  constitution  was  the  fruit 
oi  this  administration :  the  house  originated  its  bills,  and 
retained  the  right  ever  after.  Fletcher  would  gladly  have 
changed    tlie    law  for  'Seai'he    delegates;"  for  *' where,** 
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afiked  the  royaliBt,  ^'  is  tlie  hurt,  if  a  good  assemblie  should 
be  continued  from  one  year  to  another?"  But  the  people 
Baved  their  privilege  by  electing  an  assembly  of  which  Fletch- 
er could  '^  give  no  good  character  at  Whitehall,"  and  which 
lie  could  have  no  wish  to  continue* 

The  aaeembly  of  169i  was  etill  more  impracticable,  having 
for  its  speaker  David  Lloyd,  the  keenest  discoverer  of  griey- 
anees,  and  the  most  persevering  of  political  seolds.  "If  you 
will  not  levy  money  to  make  war/'  such  was  the  govemor^a 
message,  in  May,  "  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  i^ef use  to  feed  the 
hungrie  and  clothe  the  naked."  The  assembly  was  willing  to 
give  alms  to  the  sufferers  round  Albany ;  but  it  elEdmed  the 
right  of  making  specific  appropriations,  and  of  collecting  and 
disbursing  the  money  by  officers  of  its  own  appointment 
The  demand  was  rejected  as  an  infringement  on  the  royal 
prerogative ;  and,  after  a  fortnight*s  altercation,  the  assembly 
wm  dissolved.  Such  was  the  success  of  a  royal  governor  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Thrice,  within  two  yearn  after  the  revolutionj  had  William 
Penn  been  arrested  and  brought  before  court,  and  thrice  he  had 
been  openly  set  free.  In  1690,  he  prepared  to  embark  once 
more  for  America;  emigrants  crowded  round  Inm;  a  con- 
voy  was  gi-anted;  the  fleet  was  almost  ready  to  sail,  when, 
on  his  return  from  the  funeral  of  George  Fox,  messengers 
were  sent  to  apprehend  him.  To  avoid  a  fourth  arraignment, 
he  went  into  retirement,  Locke  would  have  interceded  for 
his  pardon ;  but  Penn  refused  clemency,  waiting  rather  for 
justice.  The  delay  completed  the  wreck  of  his  f ortimes ;  the 
wife  of  his  youth  died ;  his  eldest  son  was  of  a  frail  consti- 
tution ;  Jesuit,  papist,  and  traitor  were  the  calumnies  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  world ;  yet  he  preserved  his  serenity,  and, 
true  to  his  principles,  in  a  seajson  of  passionate  and  almost 
universal  wai*,  published  a  plea  for  eternal  peace  among  the 
nations. 

Among  the  many  in  England  whom  Penn  had  benefited, 
gratitude  was  not  extinct.  On  the  restoration  of  tlie  whigs 
to  power,  Eochester,  who,  under  James  II,,  had  given  up 
office  rather  than  profess  Romanism,  the  less  distinguished 
Ranehigli^  and  Henry,  the  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  for- 
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merly  the  correBpondent  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  interceded 
for  the  restoration  of  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania.  "  He  ia 
nay  old  acquaintance/'  answered  William;  "he  may  follow  his 
business  as  freely  as  ever ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him," 
Appearing  before  the  king  in  council,  his  innocence  was  e8tab> 
lished;  and,  in  August  1694,  the  patent  for  his  restomtion 
passed  the  seals. 

The  pressure  of  poverty  delayed  the  return  of  the  proprie- 
tary to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  in  1696  Markham 
was  invested  with  the  executive  power.  The  members  of  the 
aBsembly  which  he  convened  in  September,  anxious  for  poUti- 
cal  Ubertiefl  which  the  recent  changes  had  threatened  to  de- 
stroy, assumed  the  power  of  fundamental  legislation,  and 
framed  a  democratic  constitution.  They  would  have  "  their 
privileges  granted  before  they  would  give  any  monie," 
Doubtful  of  the  extent  of  his  authority,  Markham  dissolved 
the  assembly. 

The  legislature  of  October  1696,  by  its  own  authority, 
subject  only  to  the  assent  of  the  proprietary,  established  a 
purely  democratic  government.  The  governor  was  but  chair- 
man of  the  council.  The  council,  the  assembly^  each  was 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  time  of  election,  the  time  of  as- 
sembling, the  period  of  office,  were  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  executive.  The  judiciary  depended  on  the  legislature. 
The  people  constituted  themselves  the  f oimtain  of  honor  and  of 
power.  When,  in  May  1697,  the  next  assembly  came  together, 
Markham  could  say  to  them :  *^  You  are  met,  not  by  virtue  of 
any  writ  of  mine,  but  of  a  law  made  by  yourselves."  The 
people  ruled ;  and,  after  years  of  strife,  all  went  happily. 

In  November  1000,  William  Penn  was  once  more  with  his 
colony.  The  commonwealth  had  ripened  into  self-reliance. 
Passing  over  all  intermediate  changes,  he  upheld  the  validity 
of  the  frame  of  government  agreed  upon  between  liimself 
and  the  provincial  legislature;  but  proposed,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, "  to  keep  what's  good  in  it,  to  lay  aside  what  is  burden- 
Bome,  and  to  add  what  may  best  suit  the  common  good.'' 
On  the  seventh  of  June  1700,  the  old  constitution  was  sur- 
rendered, with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  assembly  and 
council*    Yet  the  counties  or  Delaware  dreaded  the  loss  of 
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their  independence  by  a  nnion  with  the  extending  population 
of  Pennsylvania.  Sesides^  the  authority  of  William  Penn 
in  the  larger  state  alone  had  the  sanction  of  a  royal  charter. 

The  proprietary  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  remove  the 
jealousy  with  which  his  provinces  were  regarded  in  England. 
Their  legislature  readily  passed  laws  against  piracy  and  illicit 
trade ;  but  refused  their  quota  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 

In  regard  to  the  negroes,  Penn  attempted  to  legislate  not 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
among  the  slaves,  and  for  their  personal  safety.  The  latter 
object  was  effected  ;  the  former,  which  would  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  family  life  and  of  freedom,  was  defeated.  By 
his  will,  made  in  America,  Penn  liberated  his  own  slaves. 

Treaties  of  peace  were  renewed  mth  the  men  of  the  wil- 
derness from  the  Potomac  to  Oswego,  and  the  trade  with  them 
waa  subjected  to  regulations ;  but  they  could  not  be  won  to  the 
faith  or  the  liabits  of  civilized  life* 

These  measures  were  adopted  amid  the  fruitless  wrang- 
lings  between  the  delegates  from  Delaware  and  those  from 
Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  the  news  was  received  that  the 
English  parliament  wajs  about  to  render  all  their  strifea  and 
all  their  hopes  nugatory  by  the  general  abrogation  of  every 
colomal  charter.  An  assembly  was  summoned  instantly ;  and 
when,  in  September  1701,  it  came  together,  the  proprietary, 
eager  to  return  to  England  to  defend  the  common  rights  of 
himself  and  his  province,  urged  the  perfecting  of  their  frame 
of  goveniment.  **  Since  all  men  are  mortal,''  such  was  hia 
weighty  meeeage,  *'  think  of  some  suitable  expedient  and  pro- 
vision for  your  safety,  as  well  in  yoTir  privileges  aB  property, 
and  you  will  find  me  ready  to  comply  with  whatever  may  ren- 
der us  happy  by  a  nearer  union  of  our  interests.  Review  again 
your  laws ;  propose  new  ones,  that  may  better  your  circum- 
stances ;  and  what  you  do,  do  it  quickly.  Unanimity  and  de- 
spatch may  contribute  to  the  disappointment  of  those  that  too 
long  have  sought  the  ruin  of  ouib  yoijno  coiisTEr." 

The  members  of  the  assembly,  impelled  by  an  interest 
common  to  every  one  of  their  constituents,  were  disposed  to 
encroach  on  the  private  rights  of  Penn.  If  some  of  their  de- 
mands were  resisted,  he  readily  yielded  everything  which 
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could  be  claimed^  even  by  inference,  from  liis  promises,  or 
could  be  expected  from  his  liberality ;  making  his  interests  of 
less  consideration  tban  the  satisfaction  of  his  people ;  rather 
remitting  than  rigorously  exacting  hia  revenues. 

Of  political  privileges,  he  conceded  all  that  was  desired. 
The  council,  henceforward  to  be  appointed  by  the  proprietaiy, 
became  a  biimch  of  the  executive  government ;  the  assembly 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  originating  every  act  of  legisla- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  assent  of  the  governor.  Elections  to 
the  assembly  were  annual ;  the  time  of  its  election  and  the 
time  of  its  session  were  fixed;  it  was  to  sit  upon  its  own  ad- 
jonmments.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  were  nominated  by  the 
people;  no  questions  of  property  could  come  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  council ;  the  judiciary  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature*  Helicons  liberty  was  established,  and  every 
public  employment  was  open  to  every  man  professing  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ, 

On  returning  to  America,  William  Penn  had  designed  to 
remain  for  life,  and  make  a  home  for  his  posterity  in  the  New 
World.  But  his  work  was  done.  ITaving  given  self-govern- 
ment to  his  provinces,  no  strifes  remaining  but  strifes  about 
property,  happOy  for  himself,  happily  for  his  people,  happily 
for  posterity,  he  returned  from  the  **  young  countrie  "  of  his 
affections  to  the  country  of  his  birth- 

For  the  separation  of  the  territories,  contingent  provision 
had  been  made  by  the  proprietary.  In  1702,  Pennsylvania 
convened  its  legislature  apart,  and  the  two  colonies  were  never 
again  united.  The  lower  counties  became  almost  an  indepen- 
dent republic ;  for,  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  charter, 
the  authority  of  the  proprietary  over  them  was  by  sufferance 
only,  and  the  executive  power  intnisted  to  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  was  too  feeble  to  restrain  the  power  of  their 
people.  The  legislature,  the  tribunals,  the  subordinate  execu- 
tive offices  of  Delaware  knew  little  of  external  control. 

Tlio  next  years  in  Pennsylvania  exhibit  constant  collisions 
between  the  proprietary,  as  owner  of  the  unsold  public  lands, 
and  a  people  eager  to  enlarge  their  freeholds.  The  integrity 
of  the  mildly  aristocratic  James  Logan,  to  whose  judicious  care 
the  proprietary  estates  were  intrusted,  remains  unsullied  by  the 
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accnsatioRs  or  impeachments  of  the  assembly.  The  end  of 
government  was  declared  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  from  this  maxim  the  duties  of  the  governor  were  de- 
rived. But  the  organisation  of  the  judiciary  was  the  sub- 
ject of  longest  controversy.  They  were  not  willing,  even  in 
the  highest  courts,  to  have  English  lawyers  for  judges.  ^'Mcn 
skilled  in  the  law^  of  good  integrity,  are  very  desirable,'*  said 
they  in  1706;  **yet  we  incline  to  be  content  with  the  best  men 
the  colony  affords."  The  rustic  legislators  ineisted  on  their 
right  to  institute  the  judiciary,  fix  the  niles  of  courts  define 
judicial  power  with  precision,  and  by  request  displace  judges 
for  misbehavior.  The  courts  obtained  no  permanent  organiza- 
tion till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  1714.  Twice 
the  province  had  almost  become  a  royal  one — once  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  once  by  treaty.  But,  in  England,  a  real  re- 
gard for  the  sacrifices  and  the  virtues  of  William  Penn  gained 
him  friends  among  English  statesmen ;  and  the  malice  of  pes- 
tilent English  officials,  of  Quany  and  others  employed  in 
enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  valuing  a  colony  only  by  the  har- 
vest it  offered  of  emoluments,  and  ever  ready  to  appeal  selfiBli- 
ly  to  the  crown,  the  church,  or  English  trade,  was  never  able 
to  overthrow  his  influence.  His  poverty,  consequent  on  his 
disinterested  laboi"S,  created  a  willingness  to  surrender  his  prov- 
ince to  the  crown ;  but  he  insisted  on  preserving  the  colonial 
Hbertiee,  and  tlie  crown  hardly  cared  to  buy  a  democracy. 

The  conflicts  of  the  assembly  mth  its  proprietary  did  but 
invigorate  the  spirit  of  diligence.  In  a  country  where  all  leg- 
islation originated  exclusively  from  the  people;  where  there 
was  perfect  freedom  of  opinion;  no  established  church;  no 
difference  of  rank;  and  a  refuge  opened  for  men  of  every 
clime,  language,  and  creed — ^in  a  country  without  army,  or 
miUtia,  or  forts,  or  an  armed  police,  and  with  no  sheriffs  but 
those  elected  "  by  the  rabble,"  the  spectacle  was  given  of  the 
most  orderly  and  most  prospered  land.  I^'ever  had  a  country 
increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  numbers  as  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  Jeeset,  had  the  proprietary  power  been  vested  in 
the  people  or  reserved  to  one  man,  it  might  have  survived,  but 
it  was  divided  among  speculators  in  land,  who,  m  a  body,  had 
gain,  and  not  the  pubUc  welfare,  for  their  end.    In  April, 
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16S8,  "  the  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  had  miiTendered 
their  pretended  right  of  government,"  and  the  eiirrender  had 
been  accepted.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  conncU  of 
the  proprietaries  of  West  New  Jersey  voted  to  the  secretary- 
genei*al  for  the  dominion  of  Kew  England  the  custody  of  "all 
records  relating  to  government,"  Thus  the  whole  province 
fell,  with  New  York  and  New  England,  under  the  government 
of  Andros.  At  the  revolution,  therefore,  the  sovereignty  over 
New  Jersey  had  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  tho  legal  maxim, 
Boon  promulgated  by  the  board  of  trade»  that  the  domains  of 
the  proprietaries  might  he  bought  and  sold,  but  not  their  exeo* 
utive  power,  weakened  their  attempts  at  the  recovery  of  au- 
thority, and  consigned  the  colony  to  a  temporary  anarchy, 

A  commimity  of  husbandmen  may  be  safe  for  a  short  sea- 
son with  little  government*  For  twelve  years,  the  province 
was  not  in  a  settled  condition.  From  June,  1689,  to  Augnst, 
1G92,  East  New  Jersey  had  apparently  no  superintending  ad- 
mimstration,  being,  in  time  of  war,  destitute  of  military  officers 
afi  well  as  of  magiati'ates  witli  royal  or  proprietary  commissions. 
They  were  protected  by  their  neighbors  from  external  attacks ; 
and  tibei'e  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  several  towns  failed  to 
exercise  regulating  powers  within  their  respective  limits.  After- 
ward commissions  were  issued  by  two  sets  of  proprietors,  of 
which  each  had  its  adherents ;  while  a  third  party,  swayed  by 
disgust  at  the  confusion  and  by  disputes  about  land  titles,  re- 
jected tlie  proprietaries  altogether.  Over  the  western  moiety, 
Daniel  Coxe,  m  largest  owner  of  the  domain,  in  1689,  claimed 
exclusivo  proprietary  powers;  but  tho  people  disallowed  his 
ckim,  n^jtx^tiiig  his  deputy  under  the  bad  name  of  a  Jacobite, 
In  1691,  Coxo  conveyed  such  authority  as  ho  had  to  the  West 
Jersey  Society ;  and  in  1692,  Andrew  Hamilton  was  accepted 
M  governor  un<ler  their  commission.  This  rule,  with  a  short 
Intonmption  in  1098,  continued  thi-ough  the  reign  of  William* 
But  the  law  officers  of  tlie  crown,  in  1694,  questioned  it  even 
ajft  a  tomporary  settlement ;  the  lords  of  trade  claimed  all  New 
Jersey  as  a  royal  province,  and  in  1699,  proposed  a  decision  of 
the  question  by  "a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  on  a  feigned 
Jigue,**  Tho  proprietaries,  threatened  with  the  ultunate  inter- 
lereooe  of  piu*Liament  in  provinces  '*  where,"  it  was  said,  **  no 
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regular  government  liad  ever  been  establiBhed,"  resolved  to  re- 
sign tlieir  pretensioDB.  In  their  negotiations  with  tlie  crown, 
they  wished  to  insist  that  there  should  be  a  triennial  assembly ; 
but  King  William,  though  he  had  against  his  inclination  ap- 
proved triennial  parHaments  for  England,  wonld  never  consent 
to  them  in  the  plantations. 

In  1702 J  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  the '  surrender  took 
place  before  the  privy  council.  The  domain,  ceasing  to  be 
connected  with  proprietary  powers,  was,  under  the  rules  of  pri- 
vate right,  confirmed  to  its  possessors,  and  the  decision  has 
never  been  disturbed. 

The  surrender  of  '*  the  pretended  '■  righta  to  government 
being  completed,  tJie  two  Jerseys  were  united  in  one  province ; 
and  the  government  was  conferred  on  Edward  Hyde,  Lord 
Combury,  who,  like  Queen  Anne,  was  the  grandcliild  of  Clar- 
endon. Eetaining  its  separate  legislature,  the  province  had  for 
the  next  thirty-six  years  the  same  governors  as  New  York.  It 
never  again  obtained  a  charter :  the  royal  commission  of  April 
1702,  and  the  royal  instructions  to  Lord  Combury,  constituted 
the  form  of  its  administration.  To  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown  belonged  the  power  of  legislation,  with  consent  of 
the  royal  council  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  A 
freehold,  or  pn^perty  qualification,  limited  the  elective  fran- 
chise. The  governor  could  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the 
aseembly  at  his  will,  and  the  period  of  its  duration  depended  on 
his  pleasure.  The  laws  were  subject  to  his  immediate  veto  and 
a  veto  from  the  crown,  which  might  be  exercised  at  any  time. 
With  the  consent  of  his  council  he  instituted  courts  of  law,  and 
appointed  their  officere.  The  people  took  no  part  in  constitut- 
ing the  judiciary.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  but 
papists,  but  favor  was  invoked  for  the  church  of  England,  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  prosperity  was  made  impossible  by 
investing  the  governor  with  the  right  of  presentation  to  bene- 
fices. 

In  suits  at  law,  the  governor  and  council  formed  a  court  of 
appeal ;  if  the  value  in  disi>ute  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  English  privy  council  jKiesesBed  ultimate  jurisdiction. 
**  Great  inconvenience,*'  said  Queen  Anne,  **  may  arise  by  the 
liberty  of  printing  in  our  province"  of  Kew  Jersey ;  and  there- 
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fore  no  printing-press  might  be  kept,  "  no  book,  pamphlet,  or 
other  matters  whatsoever,  might  be  printed  without  a  license." 
In  subservience  to  English  policj,  especial  countenance  of  the 
traffic  **in  merchantable  negroes'^  was  earnestly  enjoined  The 
courts,  the  press,  the  executive,  became  dependent  on  the 
crown ;  the  interests  of  free  labor  were  sacrificed  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  Koyal  African  company. 

One  method  of  influence  remained  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  The  assembly  must  fix  the  amount  of  its  grants  to  the 
governor.  The  queen  did  not  venture  to  prescribe,  or  to  invite 
parliament  to  prescribe,  a  salary ;  still  less,  herself  to  concede  it 
from  colonial  resoureea  Ui^nt  that  all  appropriations  should 
be  made  directly  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  to  be  audited  by  her 
officers,  she  wished  a  fixed  revenue  to  be  settled ;  but  the  colo- 
nial deliberations  were  resijectcd,  and  the  assembly,  in  its  votes 
of  supplies  often  insisting  on  an  auditor  of  its  own,  never  estab- 
lished a  permanent  revenue. 

The  freemen  of  the  colony  were  soon  conscious  of  the  dimi- 
nntion  of  their  liberties.  For  absolute  religious  freedom,  they 
obtained  only  toleration ;  for  courts  resting  on  enactments  of 
their  own  representatives,  they  had  courts  instituted  by  royal 
ordinances.  Moved  by  their  love  of  freedom  and  the  sense  of 
having  suffered  a  wrong,  by  degrees  they  claimed  to  hold  tiieir 
former  privileges  as  an  indefeasible  possession  assured  to  them 
by  an  Inviolable  compact.  The  surrender  of  the  charter  could 
tenninato  the  authority  of  the  proprietaries,  but  not  impair  the 
political  rights  of  which  the  people  were  in  possession  by  their 
irrevocable  grant.  Inured  to  self-reliance,  the  Quakers  of  West 
New  Jersey  and  the  Puritans  of  East  New  Jersey  cordially 
joined  in  resisting  encroachments  on  their  rights* 

In  New  York,  Leisler,  who  liad  assumed  power  at  the  out- 
break in  1689,  rested  for  support  upon  the  less  educated  classes 
of  the  Dutch,  Enghsh  dissenters  were  not  heartily  his  friends. 
The  large  Dutch  landlioldere,  many  of  the  English  merchants, 
the  friends  to  the  Anglican  church,  the  cabal  that  had  grown 
up  round  the  royal  governors,  were  his  wary  and  unrelenting 
opponents.  But  his  greatest  weakness  was  in  himself.  He  was 
too  restless  to  obey  and  too  passionate  to  command. 

The  Protestant  insurgents  had,  immediately  after  the  up- 
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rifiing  m  New  England,  taken  poseeesion  of  the  fort  in  New 
York  A  few  companies  of  militia  eided  with  I^isler  openlj, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  men  joined  him  in  arms*  Their  public 
declaration  of  the  third  of  June  set  forth  their  pirqjose :  "  As 
Boon  as  the  bearer  of  orders  from  the  prince  of  Orange  fihall 
have  let  us  Bee  hifi  power,  then,  without  delay,  we  do  intend  to 
obey,  not  the  orders  only,  but  also  the  bearer  thereof." 

A  committee  of  safety  of  ten  assumed  the  task  of  reoi^an- 
izing  the  government,  and  Jacob  Leisler  received  their  com- 
niigsion  to  conmiand  the  fort  of  New  York.  Of  this  he 
gained  pofisession  without  a  struggle.  An  address  to  King 
William  was  forwarded^  and  a  letter  from  Leisler  was  received 
by  that  prince  without  rebuke.  In  July,  Nicholson,  the  dep- 
uty governor,  was  heard  to  say,  what  was  afterward  often 
repeated,  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  a  conquered 
people,  without  claim  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen ;  that  the 
prince  might  lawfully  govern  them  by  his  own  will,  and  ap- 
point what  laws  he  pleased.  The  dread  of  this  doctrine  gunk 
deeply  into  the  public  mind,  and  afterward  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  assemblies  of  New  York.  In  August,  during  the 
period  of  disorder,  the  committee  of  safety  reassembled,  and^ 
by  no  authority  but  their  own,  constituted  Leisler  the  tempo- 
rary governor  of  the  province.  The  appointment  was  hateful 
to  thiise  who  had  been  '*  tlie  principal  men  '^  of  New  York 
They  looked  upon  Leisler  as  **  an  insolent  alien,^*  and  his  sup- 
porters as  men  "  who  formerly  were  thought  unfit  to  be  in 
the  meanest  offices." 

Courtland,  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Bayard,  and  others  of 
the  council,  after  fruitless  opposition,  i-etired  to  Albany,  where 
the  magistrates  in  convention  proclaimed  their  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  their  resolution  to  disregard  the  au- 
thority of  Leisler-  When  Mill>ome,  the  son-in-law  of  Leisler, 
firet  came  to  demand  the  fort,  he  was  successfully  resisted. 
In  December,  letters  were  received  addressed  to  Nicholson, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  **such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care 
for  preserving  the  peace  and  administering  the  law"  in  New 
York*  A  commisBion  to  Nicholson  accompanied  them ;  but, 
as  Nicholson  was  absent,  Leisler  assumed  that  his  own  author* 
ity  had  received  the  royal  sanction.     In  January,  1C90,  a  war- 
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rant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Bayard  ;  and  Albany, 
in  the  spring,  terrified  by  an  Indian  invasion,  and  troubled  by 
domestic  factions,  yielded  to  Milbome.  Amid  distress  and 
confusion,  a  house  of  representatives  was  convened,  and  the 
government  constituted  by  the  popular  act.  To  invade  and 
conquer  Canada  was  tlie  ruling  passion  of  the  northern  colo- 
nies ;  but  the  summer  was  lost  in  fruitless  preparations,  and 
closed  in  strife. 

In  January  of  1691,  tlie  Beaver  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  with  Ingoldsby,  who  bore  a  commission  as  captain, 
Lelsler  offered  him  quarters  in  the  city :  ''  Possession  of  his 
majegt/s  fort  is  what  I  demand/'  replied  Ingoldsby,  and  he 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  submission.  The  aristocratic 
party  obtained  as  a  leader  one  who  held  a  commission  from 
the  new  sovereign.  Leisler,  conforming  to  the  original  agree- 
ment made  with  his  fellow-insurgents,  replied  that  Ingoldsby 
had  produced  no  order  from  the  king,  or  from  Sloughter, 
who,  it  was  known,  had  received  a  commission  as  governor, 
and,  promising  him  aid  as  a  military  officer,  refused  to  surren- 
der the  fort.  In  February,  the  troops,  as  they  landed,  were 
received  with  all  courtesy ;  yet  passions  ran  high,  and  a  sliot 
even  was  fired  at  them.  The  outrage  was  severely  reproved 
by  Leisler,  who,  amid  proclamations  and  coxmter-proclama- 
tions,  promised  obedience  to  Sloughter  on  liis  amval. 

When  In  an  evening  of  March  the  profligate,  needy,  and 
narrow-minded  adventnrer,  who  held  the  royal  commission, 
arrived  in  New  York,  Leisler  instantly  sent  messengers  to  re- 
ceive his  orders.  The  messengers  were  detained.  Next  morn- 
ing he  asked  by  letter,  to  whom  he  should  surrender  the  fort. 
The  letter  was  unheeded ;  and  Sloughter,  giving  him  no  notice, 
commanded  Ingoldsby  "  to  arrest  him  and  the  persons  called 
his  council." 

The  prisoners,  eight  in  number,  were  promptly  arraigned 
before  a  court  constituted  for  the  purpose  by  an  ordinance, 
and  having  inveterate  royalists  as  judges.  Six  of  the  inferior 
insurgents  made  their  defence,  were  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  were  reprieved,  Leisler  and  Milbome  denied  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  power  to  institute  a  tribunal  for  judging  his  prede- 
ceSBor,  and  they  appealed  to  the  king.     On  their  refusal  to 
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plead,  they  were  condenined  of  Mgh  treason  as  mutes,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  Joseph  Dudley,  of  New  England,  now 
chief  justice  of  New  York,  giving  the  opinion  that  Leisler 
had  had  no  legal  authority  whatever. 

Meantime,  the  assembly,  for  which  warrants  had  been  is- 
sued on  the  day  of  LeiBler's  arrest,  came  together  in  April. 
In  its  character  it  was  thoroughly  royalist,  establishing  a  reve- 
nue, and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  governor's  warrant.  It  passed  several  resolves 
against  Leisler,  especially  declaring  his  conduct  at  the  fort  an 
act  of  i-ebellion.  **  Certainly  never  greater  villains  lived," 
wrote  Sloughter,  on  the  seventli  of  May ;  but  he  "  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  royal  pleasure  if  by  any  other  means  than  hang- 
ing he  could  keep  the  country  quiet.'*  Yet,  on  the  fourteenth, 
he  assented  to  the  vote  of  the  council,  that  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne  should  be  executed.  On  the  fifteenth,  "  the  house  did 
approve  of  what  his  excellency  and  council  had  done." 

The  next  day,  amid  a  drenching  rain,  Leisler,  pai-ting  from 
his  wife  Alice  and  his  numerous  family,  was,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Milbome,  led  to  the  gallows.  Both  acknowledged  the 
errors  which  they  had  committed  **  through  ignorance  and 
jealous  fear,  through  rashness  and  passion,  through  misinfor* 
mation  and  misconstruction  ; "  in  other  respects,  they  asserted 
their  innocence,  which  their  blameless  private  lives  confirmed. 
"Weep  not  for  us,  who  are  departing  to  our  God" — these 
were  Leisler's  words  to  his  oppressed  friends — "  but  weep  for 
yourselves,  that  remain  behind  in  misery  and  vexation ; "  add- 
ing, as  the  handkerchief  was  bound  round  his  face,  *'  I  hope 
these  eyes  shall  see  our  Lord  Jesus  in  heaven."  Milbome  ex- 
claimed :  ''  I  die  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  which  I  was  bom  and  bred.  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

The  appeal  to  the  king,  which  had  not  been  permitted  dur- 
ing their  Hves,  was  made  by  Leisler's  son ;  and,  though  the 
cotmnittee  of  lords  of  trade  reported  that  the  forms  of  law 
had  not  been  broken,  the  estates  of  "  the  deceased  "  were  re- 
stored to  their  families.  Dissatisfied  with  this  imperfect  re- 
drees,  the  friends  of  Leisler  and  Milbome,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Hag^  persevered  till,  in  1095,  an  act  of  parliament,  strenu- 
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oiiflly  but  vainly  opposed  by  Dudley,  reversed  the  attainder. 
In  New  York  tbeir  partisans  formed  a  powerful,  and  ulti- 
mately a  successful,  party.  The  raslmess  and  incompetency  of 
Leisler  were  forgotten  in  eympatby  for  the  manner  of  Lis 
death ;  and  in  vain  did  his  opponents  rail  at  equality  of  suf- 
frage and  demand  for  the  man  of  wealth  as  many  votes  as-  he 
held  estates. 

There  existed  in  the  province  no  party  which  would  sacri- 
fice colonial  freedom.  Even  the  legislature  of  1691,  composed 
of  the  deadly  enemies  of  Leider,  asserted  the  right  to  a  repre- 
sentative government  and  to  English  liberties  to  be  inherent 
in  the  people,  and  not  a  consequence  of  the  royal  favor  of 
King  William.  "No  tax  whatever  sliall  be  levied  on  his 
maje«tie*s  subjects  in  the  province,  or  on  their  estates,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  couseat  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  general  assembly  convened ; "  "su- 
preme legislative  power  belongs  to  tlie  governor  and  cooncil 
and  to  the  people  by  their  representatives:"  ench  was  the 
voice  of  the  most  loyal  assembly  that  could  ever  be  convened 
in  New  York.  "  New  England,"  wrote  the  royalist  councU- 
lors,  "  has  poisoned  the  western  parts,  formerly  signal  for  loyal 
attachments,  with  her  seditious  and  anti-monarchical  princi- 
ples." The  act,  by  which  ^*  a  subordinate  legislature  declared 
its  own  privileges,"  was  printed  among  the  laws  in  force  in 
New  York,  and  remained  six  years  in  England  before  it  re* 
ceived  the  veto  of  King  Wilham. 

In  August,  1693,  began  the  administration  of  the  covetous 
and  passionate  Fletcher.  By  Ids  restlessness  and  feebleness  of 
judgment,  tlie  people  of  New  York,  whom  he  described  as 
"divided,  contentious,  and  imiK)verished,-*  were  disciplined 
into  more  decided  resistanoe.  The  command  of  the  militia  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  Connecticut  was,  by  a  royal  oommission, 
conferred  on  him,  and  ho  was  invested  with  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

An  address  was  sent  to  the  king,  representing  the  great 
cost  of  defending  the  frontiers,  and  requesting  that  the  neigh- 
boring colonies  might  contribute  to  the  protection  of  Albany. 
All  of  them  to  the  north  of  Carolina  were  accordingly  directed 
to  fumisli  quotas  for  the  defence  of  New  York  or  for  attacks 
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on  Canada;  but  the  instructions,  though  urgently  renewed, 
were  never  enforced. 

In  its  relations  toward  Canada,  New  York  shared  the  pas* 
eion  for  annexation,  which  gradually  extended  to  other  colonies. 
In  its  internal  affairs  it  is  the  most  northern  province  that  ad- 
mitted by  enactment  an  establLshiuent  of  the  Anglican  church. 
The  Presbyterians  liad  introduced  themselves  under  compacts 
with  the  Dutch  government.  The  original  settlers  from  the 
Netherlands  were  Calvinists,  yet  with  a  church  organization 
far  less  popular  than  that  of  New  England,  and  having  in  some 
degree  sympathy  with  the  eccleeiastical  polity  of  Episcopacy, 
Ihiring  the  ascendency  of  the  Dutch,  it  had  often  been  as- 
serted  in  an  exclusive  sj»irit ;  when  the  colony  became  English, 
the  conquest  was  made  by  men  devoted  to  the  English  throne 
and  the  English  church,  and  the  influence  of  churclimen  be- 
came predominant  in  the  counciL  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  ^e  efforts  of  Fletcher  to  privilege  the  English  service 
were  partially  successf uL  The  house  framed  a  bill,  in  which 
they  established  certain  churches  and  ministers,  reserving  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  vestrymen  and  church-wardens. 
The  governor,  interpreting  the  act,  limited  its  meaning  to  the 
English  form  of  worship,  and  framed  an  amendment  giving  tlie 
right  of  presentation  to  the  representative  of  the  crown.  The 
assembly,  asserting  that  right  for  the  people,  rejected  the 
amendment.  "  Then  I  must  teU  you,"  retorted  Fletcher, "  this 
seems  very  unmannerly.  There  never  was  an  amendment  de- 
sired by  the  council  board  but  what  was  rejected.  It  is  a  sign 
of  a  stubborn  ill-temper.  I  have  the  power  of  coUatiJig  or  sus- 
pending any  minister  in  my  government  by  their  majesties' 
lettens-patent ;  and^  while  I  stay  in  this  government,  I  will 
take  care  that  neither  heresy,  schism,  nor  rebellion  be  preached 
among  you,  nor  vice  and  profanity  encouraged.  Tou  seem  to 
take  the  whole  power  iuto  your  hands,  and  set  up  for  every 
thmg." 

The  "stubborn  temper"  of  the  house  was  immovable; 
and,  in  April,  1G95,  that  the  act  might  not  be  construed  too 
narrowly,  it  was  declared  that  the  vestrymen  and  church- 
wardens of  the  church  established  in  New  York  might  call  a 
Protestant  minister  who  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordina- 
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tion.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  poptilation  of  that  day  adhered 
to  the  Episcopal  church.  To  the  mixed  races  of  legislators 
in  the  provincej  the  governor,  in  IGOT,  said :  "  There  are  none 
of  yon  but  what  are  big  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen 
and  Magna  Charta."' 

The  differences  were  tranquillized  in  the  short  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  the  kindlier  earl  of  Belloniont,  an  Irish  peer,  with  a 
sound  heart  and  honorable  sympathies  for  popular  freedom. 
He  arrived  in  New  Tork  in  April,  1698,  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  with  a  commission,  including  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  all  New  England,  except  Connecticut  and  Khode 
Island.  In  New  York,  Bellomont,  who  had  served  on  the 
committee  of  parliament  to  inquire  into  the  trials  of  Leisler 
and  Milbome,  was  indifferent  t<:>  the  little  oligarchy  of  the 
royal  council,  of  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and  resisted  the 
selfishness.  The  memory  of  Leisler  was  revived ;  and  the 
assembly,  by  an  appropriation  of  its  own  in  favor  of  his  family, 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  English  parliament. 

The  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  ti*ade  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  connivance  of  men  appointed  to  execute  them ; 
and  the  suppression  of  piracy  which,  as  the  turbulent  off- 
spring of  long  wars  and  of  the  fake  principles  of  the  com- 
mercial systems  of  that  age,  infested  every  sea  from  America 
to  China,  were  the  chief  purposes  of  Bellomont ;  yet  for  Ix^th 
he  accomplished  little.  The  acts  of  trade,  contradicting  the 
rights  of  humanity,  were  evaded  everywhere;  but  in  New 
York,  a  city,  in  part,  of  aliens,  owing  dlegianco  to  England, 
without  the  b^nds  of  common  history,  kindred,  and  tongue, 
they  were  disregarded  without  scruple.  No  voice  of  con- 
science declared  their  violation  a  moral  offence ;  respect  for 
them  was  but  a  calculation  of  chances.  In  the  attempt  to 
suppress  piracy,  Bellomont  employed  William  Kidd,  an  adven- 
turer, who  proved  false  to  his  tnist,  and,  after  conviction  in 
England,  was  hanged  for  piracy  and  murder. 

Neither  war  nor  illiberal  legislation  could  retard  tlie  growth 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  commerce,  in  weaJtli,  and  in  nuni* 
here.  The  increased  taxes  were  imposed  with  equity  and  col- 
lected with  moderation.  '*  I  will  pocket  none  of  the  public 
money  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzlement  by  others," 
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was  tlie  honest  promise  of  Bellomont ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  proimso  is  the  strongest  commentary  upon  the  character 
erf  his  pi-edecessors.  The  confiding  house  of  representatives 
Toted  a  revenue  for  six  years,  and  placed  it,  as  before,  at  the 
di^osition  of  the  governor.  His  death  interrupted  the  short 
period  of  harmony  j  and,  happily  for  New  York,  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  his  successor,  had  every  vice  of  character  necessary  to 
discipline  a  colony  into  self-reliance  and  resietance. 

Heir  to  an  earldom,  he  joined  the  worst  form  of  arrogance 
to  intellectual  imbecility.  Of  the  sagacity  and  finnness  of  the 
common  mind  he  knew  nothing ;  of  political  power  he  had 
no  conception,  except  as  it  emanates  from  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior ;  to  him  popular  rights  existed  only  as  a  condescension. 
Educated  at  Geneva,  he  yet  loved  Episcopacy  as  a  religion  of 
state  subordinate  to  executive  power.  And  now,  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  self-will,  the  pride  of  rank,  and  avarice 
for  his  counsellors,  he  came  among  the  mixed  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  New  York  as  their  governor. 

In  1702,  the  colony,  which  was  not  yet  provoked  to  defi- 
ance,  elected  an  assembly  disposed  to  confide  in  the  integrity 
of  one  who  had  been  represented  as  a  friend  to  Presbyterians. 
The  expenses  of  his  voyage  were  compensated  by  a  grant  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  an  annual  revenue  for  the  public 
service  was  provided  for  seven  years.  In  April,  1703,  a  grant 
was  made  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  fortify  the  Narrows, 
"  and  for  no  other  use  whatever.'^  But  Lord  Combnry  cared 
little  for  limitations  by  a  provincial  assembly.  The  money, 
by  his  warrant,  disappeared  from  the  treasury,  while  the  Nar- 
rows were  left  defenceless;  and,  in  June,  the  assembly,  by 
addresses  to  the  governor  and  the  queen,  solicited  a  treasurer 
of  its  own  appointment.  The  governor  sought  to  hide  his 
own  want  of  integrity  by  reixirting  to  the  loi'ds  of  trade: 
"  the  colonies  are  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  their  assem- 
blies ought  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  a  house  of  commons ; 
but  how  dangerous  tliis  is/'  he  adds,  "  I  need  not  say."  No 
new  appropriations  could  be  extorted ;  and,  heedless  of  men- 
aces or  sohcitations,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  1704, 
asserted  "  the  rights  of  the  hou^,'^  Lord  Comburv  answered : 
"I  know  of  no  right  that  you  have  as  an  assembly  but  such  as 
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the  queen  is  pleased  to  allow  yon."  Brougliton,  the  attorney- 
general  in  i^ew  York,  reported  in  the  same  year  that  "  rcpnb- 
Ucan  epirits''  were  to  be  fc)iind  there.  The  fiminess  of  the 
assembly  won  its  first  victory ;  for  the  queen  pennitted  epeciflc 
appropriations  of  incidental  grants  of  money,  and  the  appoint^ 
ment  by  the  general  assembly  of  its  own  treasurer  to  take 
charge  of  extraordinary  snpphes. 

In  affairs  relating  to  religion,  Lord  Combury  was  equally 
imperious,  disputing  the  right  of  ministers  or  schoolmasters  to 
exercise  their  vocation  without  his  Ucense.  His  long  unde- 
tected forgery  of  a  standing  instruction  in  favor  of  the  English 
church  led  only  to  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  useless  to  English 
interests,  degrading  the  royal  prerogative,  but  benefiting  the 
people  by  compelling  their  active  vigUance.  Their  power  re- 
dressed their  griefs.  T^Vhen  Francis  Makemie,  a  Presbyterian, 
was  indicted  for  preacliing  \dthout  a  Hcense  fi'om  the  gov* 
emor,  and  the  chief  justice  advised  a  special  verdict,  the  jury 
— ^Episcopalians — constituted  themselves  the  judges  of  the  law, 
and  readily  agreed  on  an  acquittaL  In  like  manner,  at  Jamaica, 
the  church  which  the  whole  town  had  erected  was,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  Cornbury,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Episcopsr 
lians,  an  injustice  which  was  reversed  in  the  colonial  courts. 

Twice  had  Combury  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  third, 
which  he  convened  in  August,  1708,  proved  how  rapidly  tlie 
political  education  of  the  people  had  advanced,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  JS'ew  England  men  were  all  of  one  spirit.  The  rights 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  taxation,  to  courts  of  law,  to 
officers  of  the  crown,  were  asserted  with  an  energy  to  which 
the  governor  could  offer  no  resistance.  Without  presence  of 
mind,  subdued  by  tlie  colonial  legislature,  and  as  dispirited  as 
he  was  indigent,  he  submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  reproof,  and 
thanked  the  assembly  for  tlie  simplest  act  of  justice. 

In  New  Jersey  there  were  the  same  demands  for  money, 
and  a  still  more  wary  refusal ;  representatives,  elected  in  1704 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  were  excluded  by  the  governor ;  one 
assembly  after  another  was  angrily  dissolved.  At  last  neces- 
sity compelled  a  thiiil  aseembly,  and  among  its  members  were 
Samuel  Jennings  and  Lewis  Morris.  The  latter  was  of  a  lib- 
eral mind  and  intrepid,  yet  having  no  fixed  sptem ;  the  former, 
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elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  was  a  true  Quaker,  of  a  haatjr 
yet  benevolent  temper,  faitkful  in  his  affections,  **  stiff  and 
impracticable  in  politics."  These  are  they  whom  Lord  Com- 
bury  describes  "as  capable  of  anything  but  good;^'  whom 
Quarry  and  other  subservient  counsellors  accuse  as  "  turbulent 
snd  disloyal,"  "  encouraging  the  governments  in  America  to 
throw  off  the  royal  prerogative,  declaring  openly  that  the 
royal  instructions  bind  no  further  than  they  are  warranted  by 
law,'*  The  assembly,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  day,  in 
April,  1707,  wait  on  the  governor  with  their  remonsti'auce- 
The  Quaker  speaker  reads  it  for  them  most  audibly.  It  ac- 
cuses Combury  of  accepting  bribes ;  it  dcaJs  sharply  with  "  his 
new  methods  of  government,*'  his  "  encroachment  '^  on  the 
popular  Uberties  by  "  assuming  a  negative  voice  to  the  free- 
holders' election  of  their  representatives ; "  **  they  have  neither 
heads,  hearts,  nor  souls,  that  are  not  forward  with  their  utmost 
power  lawfully  to  redress  the  miseries  of  their  coimtry," 
**  Stop  1 "  exclaimed  Combury,  as  the  undaunted  Quaker  de- 
livered the  remonstrance ;  and  Jennings  meekly  and  distinctly 
repeated  it,  with  greater  emphasis  than  before.  Combury  at- 
tempted to  retort,  charging  the  Quakers  with  disloyalty  and 
faction ;  they  answered,  in  the  words  of  Nehemiah  to  Sanbal- 
lat :  *'  There  is  no  such  tiling  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou 
f eignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heart."  And  they  left,  for  the 
instruction  of  future  governors,  this  weighty  truth ;  "  To  en- 
gage the  affections  of  the  people,  no  artifice  is  needful  but  to 
let  them  be  immolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  belongs  to 
them  of  right.'* 

Lord  Combury,  more  successful  than  any  patriot,  had 
taught  New  York  the  necesaity  and  the  methods  of  incipient 
fesiBtaiice.  The  assembly,  which,  in  April,  1709,  met  Lord 
Lovelace,  his  short-lived  successor,  began  the  contest  that  was 
never  to  cease  but  with  independence.  The  cro^vn  demanded  a 
permanent  revenue,  without  appropriation ;  New  Tork  hence- 
forward would  raise  only  an  annual  revenue,  and  appropriate 
it  specifically-  That  province  was  struggling  to  make  the 
increaao  of  the  power  of  the  assembly  an  open  or  tacit  condi- 
tion of  every  grant*  Tlie  provincial  revenue,  as  established 
by  law,  would  not  expire  till  1Y09 ;  but  the  war  demanded 
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extraordinary  supplies;  and,  in  1704,  the  moneys  voted  by 
the  asBembly  were  to  be  disbursed  by  its  own  officers.  The 
royal  council,  instructed  from  England,  would  have  money 
expended  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor  and  council ; 
but  the  delegates  resolved  that  "  it  is  inconvenient  to  allow 
the  council  to  amend  money  bills ; "  and  council,  governor, 
and  board  of  trade  yielded  to  the  fixed  will  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  In  1705,  the  assembly  was  allowed 
by  the  queen  "  to  name  their  own  treasurer,  when  they  raised 
extraordinary  supplies ;  *'  by  degrees  all  legislative  grants 
came  to  be  regai*ded  as  such,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  assembly,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
governor.  In  1708,  the  delegates,  after  claiming  for  the  peo- 
ple iJie  choice  of  coroners,  made  a  solemn  declaration  that 
"the  levying  of  money  upon  her  majesty's  subjects  in  this 
colony,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  consent  in 
general  assembly,  is  a  grievance ;"  and,  in  1709,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  joining  in  an  effort  against  Canada,  the  legislature  as- 
sumed executive  fimctions*  In  the  same  year,  by  withholding 
grants,  they  prepared  to  compel  their  future  governors  to  an 
annual  capitulation. 

In  1710,  Lovelace's  successor,  Robert  Hunter,  the  friend 
of  Swift,  the  ablest  in  the  series  of  the  royal  governors  of 
New  York,  a  man  of  good  temper  and  discernment,  whom  the 
ministry  enjoined  to  suppress  the  "  illegd  trade  still  carried 
on  with  the  Dutch  islands  "  and  with  the  enemy  under  '*  flags 
of  truce,''  found  himself  in  his  province  powerless  and  %vith- 
out  a  salary.  To  a  friend  he  writes :  "  Here  is  the  finest  air 
to  live  upon  in  the  universe ;  the  soil  bears  all  things,  but  not 
for  me;  for,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
sachems  are  the  poorest  of  the  people.'*  "  Sancho  Panza  was 
indeed  but  a  type  of  me,"  In  less  than  five  montlis  after  his 
arrival  he  was  disputing  with  an  assembly.  As  they  would 
neither  grant  appropriations  for  more  than  a  year,  nor  give  up 
the  supervision  of  their  own  treasurer  over  payments  from 
the  public  revenue,  they  were  prorogued  and  dissolved* 

Perceiving  that  their  conduct  was  grounded  on  permanent 
motives,  he  made  his  report  accordingly;  and  his  letters 
peached  England  when  Saint-John,  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
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better  known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  had  become  secretary  of 
state.  In  March,  1711,  a  bill  was  drawn  under  the  snperia- 
tendence  of  the  board  of  trade,  reciting  the  neglect  of  the 
general  assembly  of  New  York  to  continue  the  taxes  whicli 
had  been  granted  in  all  the  previous  sixteen  years,  and  impos- 
ing them  by  act  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Northey,  the  at- 
torney-general, and  Sir  Kobert  Raymond,  the  solicitor^  both 
approved  the  bill ;  but  it  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  intimi- 
dation, and  not  to  be  passed.  Meantime,  Hunter  wrote  to 
Saint-John :  "  The  colonies  are  infants  at  their  mother's  breasts, 
but  will  wean  themselves  when  they  come  of  age." 

The  desire  to  conquer  Canada  prevailed,  in  the  summer  of 
1711,  to  obtain  for  that  purpose  a  specific  grant  of  bills  of 
credit  for  ten  thousand  poimds.  But  when  fresh  instructions, 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  taxing  New  York  by  parliament, 
were  laid  before  the  assembly,  no  concession  was  made.  The 
council,  claiming  the  right  to  amend  money  bills,  asserted  that 
the  house,  like  itself,  existed  only  "  by  the  mere  grace  of  the 
crown ;  '^  but  the  assembly  defied  the  opinion  of  the  lords  of 
trade  as  concluding  nothing.  The  share  of  the  council  in 
making  laws,  they  agreed,  comes  "  from  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  prince ;  ■ '  but  for  their  own  house  they  claimed  an  "  inher- 
ent right "  to  legislation,  springing  *'  not  from  any  comoiiesion 
or  grant  from  the  crown,  but  from  the  free  choice  and  elec- 
tion of  the  people,  who  ought  not,  nor  justly  can,  be  divested 
of  their  property  without  their  consent.'- 

Making  to  Saint-John  a  report  of  these  proceedings,  Hun- 
ter wrote:  "The  mask  is  thrown  off.  The  delegates  have 
called  in  question  the  counciFs  share  in  the  legislature,  tnmiped 
up  an  inherent  right,  declared  the  powers  granted  by  her  maj- 
esty's letters-patent  to  be  against  law,  and  have  but  one  short 
step  to  make  toward  what  I  am  unwilling  to  narne^  The  as- 
semblies, claiming  all  tlie  privileges  of  a  house  of  commons 
and  stretching  them  even  beyond  what  they  were  ever  imag- 
ined to  be  there,  should  the  councillors  by  the  same  rule  lay 
claim  to  the  rights  of  a  house  of  peers,  here  is  a  body  co-oi'di- 
natc  with,  and  consequently  independent  of,  the  great  council 
of  the  realm ;  yet  this  is  the  plan  of  government  they  all  aim 
at|  and  make  no  scruple  to  own."     "  Unless  some  speedy  and 
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effectnal  remedy  be  sqiplied,  tibe  dueaae  will  become  desper- 
ate." "If  the  asBemblj  of  Jfew  To*,''  reported  the  lords  of 
trade,  in  1713^  "is  suffeied  to  proceed  after  this  mamier,  it 
may  prove  of  yerj  dsng&nfOB  coofiequenee  to  that  province, 
and  of  very  iQ  example  to  tiie  odi^  govemments  in  Amerieay 
who  are  abready  bnt  too  much  indined  to  assame  pretended 
rights^  tending  to  independency  on  the  crown."  And  Hnnter, 
as  he  saw  the  province  add  to  its  population  at  least  one  third 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  nrased  within  himself  on  ^  what  the 
cooeeqnences  were  likely  to  be,  whoi^  npon  snch  an  increase, 
not  only  the  sapp<»rt  of"  tiie  royal  "government,  but  the  in- 
clination of  the  people  to  sopport  it  at  aD,  decreaMs."  Again 
the  board  of  trade  instructed  him  on  tiie  doty  of  the  legia- 
kture,  and  again  tiie  legislatme  remained  infleziUe.  The 
menacing  mandates  of  tfie  rdgn  of  Queen  Anne  did  bnt 
increase  the  iU  humor  of  New  Tork» 
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JOrW   ENGLAin>  AFTEE  THE   REVOLUTION. 

New  York  would  willmgly  have  extended  her  totmdary 
over  a  part  of  CoxNFxrncur ;  but  Treaty  its  govemorj  havingj 
in  Maj,  1680,  resumed  his  office,  the  assembly,  which  soon 
eonvened,  obeying  the  declared  opinion  of  the  freemen,  re- 
orgsnized  the  government  according  to  their  charter.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  the  news  of  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  reached  them.  "Great  was  that  day," 
said  their  loyal  address  to  the  king,  "when  the  Lord  did 
begin  to  magnify  you  lite  Joehuaj  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
English  dominions  from  popery  and  slavery.  Because  the 
liOrd  loved  lerael  forever,  therefore  hath  lie  made  you  king, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,"  And,  describing  their  acquies- 
oeneo  in  the  rule  of  Andros  as  "  an  involuntary  submission  to 
an  arbitrary  power,"  they  announced  what  they  had  done. 

In  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Idng  in  1690,  Whiting, 
the  agent  of  Connecticut,  was  aided  by  all  the  influence  which 
the  Presbyterians  could  enlist  for  New  England,  Edward 
Warfl  gave  his  opinion  that  a  surrender,  of  which  no  legal 
record  existed,  did  not  invalidate  a  patent,  Soniers  assented. 
"  There  is  no  ground  of  doubt,*'  said  Sir  George  Treby.  Once 
more  the  people  of  Connecticut  elected  their  own  governor, 
council,  assembly  men,  and  their  magistrates,  and  all  annually. 

The  English  crown  would  have  taken  to  itself  the  com- 
mand of  their  militia,  which,  after  having  first  been  assigned 
to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was,  in  1692,  conferred  on 
the  governor  of  New  York.  The  legiBlatiire  resisted,  and  re^ 
ferred  the  question  to  its  constituents.  In  September  1693 
their  opinion  favored  a  petition  to  the  king,  by  the  hands  of 
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Fitz-John  Winthrop.  To  give  the  command  of  the  militia,  it 
was  Baid^  to  the  governor  of  another  colonj,  is,  in  effect,  to  pnt 
our  persons,  interests,  and  liberties  entirely  into  his  power ; 
by  our  charter,  the  governor  and  company  themselves  have  a 
commission  of  command. 

In  October  of  that  year,  Fletcher,  refusing  to  await  an  an- 
swer from  England,  repaired  to  Hartford  with  a  email  retinue, 
to  assmne  the  authority  over  the  militia,  conferred  on  him  by 
his  instructions.  He  caused  his  commission  to  be  read  to  the 
general  court  which  was  then  in  session,  and  he  presented  to 
the  governor  a  memorial  requiring  obedience  to  the  king's 
command.  At  the  end  of  two  days  they  sent  him  a  paper, 
insisting  on  their  chm*ter,  and  refusing  compliance.  To  the 
British  secretaiy  of  state  he  reported  that  he  had  gone  as  far 
as  he  could  without  resorting  to  force,  saying,  further:  "I 
never  saw  magistracy  so  prostituted  as  here ;  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land have  no  force  in  this  colony ;  they  set  up  for  a  free  state,'* 
In  April  1094,  the  king  in  council  decided,  on  the  advice  of 
Ward  and  Treves,  that  the  ordinary  power  of  the  militia  in 
Connecticut  and  in  Rhode  Island  belonged  to  their  respective 
governments ;  and  "Winthrop,  returning  fi-om  his  agency  to  a 
joj-ful  welcome,  was  soon  elected  governor  of  the  colony. 

The  decisions  which  established  the  rights  of  Connecticut 
included  Eiiode  IsLA2a>.  These  two  commonwealths  were  the 
portion  of  the  British  empire  distinguislied  above  all  others 
by  the  largest  liberty.  Each  was  a  nearly  |>erfect  democracy 
under  the  shelter  of  a  monarchy.  But  the  results  in  the  two 
were  not  strictly  parallel  In  lihode  Island,  as  all  freemen 
had  a  joint  interest  in  tlie  large  commons  of  land  in  the  sev- 
eral townships,  the  right  of  admitting  fi-eemen  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  towns  to  the  injury  of  the  central  power. 
Moreover,  as  Rhode  Island  rested  on  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  conscience  and  mind,  there  was  no  established  church,  nor 
public  worsliip  prescribed  by  law,  nor  limit  on  the  right  of 
individuals  to  unite  for  offices  of  religion.  In  Counecticut 
each  one  of  its  tliirty  towns  had  its  church  and  its  educated 
minister.  These  churches  were  consociated  by  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, and  no  new  one  could  be  formed  without  the  consent 
of  the  general  court.    Every  man  was  obliged  by  law  to  con- 
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tribute  according  to  Lis  substance  to  tlie  support  of  the  minis- 
ter witbin  wboee  precinct  he  resided.  Free  schools  trained  up 
every  child  in  this  Christian  commonwealth.  It  was  tixst  the 
custom,  and,  in  1708,  it  became  the  order,  that  "  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  should  preach  a  sermon  on  the  day  appointed  by 
law  for  the  choice  of  civil  nders,  proper  for  the  direction  of 
the  towns  in  the  work  before  them," 

The  crown,  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  appeal,  had 
still  a  method  of  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
two  republics.  Both  of  them  were  included  among  the  colo- 
nies in  which  the  lords  of  trade  advised  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Both  were  named  in  the 
bill  which,  in  April,  1701,  was  introduced  into  parliament  for 
the  abrogation  of  all  American  charters.  The  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords  relate  that  Connecticut  was  publicly  heard 
against  the  measure,  and  contended  that  its  liberties  were 
held  by  contract  in  return  for  services  that  had  been  per- 
formed ;  that  the  taking  away  of  so  many  charters  would  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  royal  promises,  and  would  afford  a 
precedent  dangerous  to  all  the  chaitered  corporations  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  its  principle, 
as  applied  to  colonies,  was  advocated  by  the  mercantile  interest 
and  by  "  great  men  "  in  England.  The  impending  war  with 
the  French  postponed  the  purpose  till  the  accession  of  the 
liouse  of  Hanover. 

But  the  object  was  not  left  out  of  mind.  Lord  Combnry, 
who  had  in  vain  solicited  money  of  Connecticut,  in  June, 
1703,  wrote  home  that  "thk  vast  continent  would  never  be 
useful  to  England  till  all  the  proprietary  and  charter  govern- 
ments were  brought  under  the  crown*"  An  officer  of  the 
English  government  sought  to  rouse  mercantile  avarice  against 
the  people  of  Connecticut  by  reporting  that,  *4f  the  govern- 
ment be  continued  longer  in  these  men^s  hands,  the  honest 
trade  of  these  parts  will  be  ruined,"  And  Dudley,  a  native 
New  England  man,  after  he  became  governor  of  Massachu- 
eettSy  took  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
New  England,  preparing  a  volume  of  complaints,  and  in  1705 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  governor  over  Connecticut  by  the 
pojal  prerogative.    The  lords  of  trade  were  too  just  to  con- 
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demn  the  colony  imlieaixl,  and  it  saoceeded  in  its  vindication ; 
but  an  obsolete  law  against  Qnakers,  which  had  neycr  been 
enforced,  after  fnmishing  an  excuse  for  outcries  against 
Puritan  intolerance,  was  declared  null  and  void  bj  the  queen 
in  counciL 

The  msurrection  in  Massachifsetts,  which  had  overthrown 
the  dominion  of  Andros,  had  sprung  spontaneously  from  the 
people,  and  it  insisted  on  the  r^iumption  of  the  charter.  But 
among  the  magistrates,  and  especially  among  the  ministers, 
some  distrusted  every  popular  movement,  and  sought  to  con- 
trol a  revolution  of  which  they  feared  the  tendency.  Espe- 
cially Cotton  Mather,  claiming  only  English  liberties,  and  not 
charter  liberties,  and  selfishly  jealous  of  popular  power,  was 
eager  to  thwart  the  design ;  and,  against  the  opinion  of  the 
venerable  Bradstreet,  the  charter  magistrates,  in  April,  1689, 
joining  to  themselves  "  the  principal  inhabitants  "  of  Boston, 
constituted  themselves  a  "  council  for  the  safety  of  the  people,** 
and  "  humbly  '*  waited  "  for  direction  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land." "  Had  they,  at  that  time  '^ — it  is  the  statement  of  In- 
creaee  Mather — "  entered  upon  the  full  exercise  of  their  char- 
ter government  as  their  undoubted  right,  wise  men  in  England 
were  of  opinion  they  might  have  gone  on  without  disturb* 
ance." 

When,  in  May,  the  convention  of  the  people  assembled, 
they  were  jealous  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Instead  of  recog- 
nising the  self-constituted  council,  tliey  declared  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  aasietants,  chosen  and  sworn  in  1686  ac- 
cording to  charter  rights,  and  the  deputies  sent  by  the  freemen 
of  the  towns,  to  be  the  government  now  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  self-constituted  council  resisted ;  and  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  i>eople.  Nearly  four  fifths  of  the  towns,  in  their 
annual  May  meeting,  instructed  their  representatives  to  reas- 
sume  their  charter;  but  the  pertinacity  of  a  majority  of  the 
council  permitted  only  a  compromise.  In  June,  the  represen- 
tatives, upon  a  new  choice,  assembled  in  Boston,  and  they, 
too^  refused  to  act  till  the  old  charter  oflScers  should  take  up 
their  power  as  of  right.  The  council  accepted  the  condition, 
but  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  subject  to  directions  from 
England,    Indeed,  the  time  had  gone  by  to  do  otherwise. 
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ijr  an  address  to  King  William,  from  "principal  inhabitant" 
lio  called  themaelvee  "a  council,''  had  contained  the  afifiniwdoe 
that  "  they  had  not  entered  upon  the  full  exercise  of  the  char- 
ter government^"  and  was  soon  answered  by  the  royal  assent  to 
the  temporary  organization  which  the  council  had  adopted. 
But  the  i>opiikr  party,  jealous  of  the  dispositions  of  Increase 
Mather,  joined  with  him  in  the  agency  for  the  colony.  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  and  two  of  their  own  number,  the  patriot 
Elisha  Cooke,  and  the  equally  trustworthy  but  less  able 
Thomas  Oakes, 

A  revolution  in  opinion  was  impending.  The  reformation, 
to  overthrow  accumulated  superstitions,  went  back  of  them  all 
and  sought  the  critexion  of  truth  alone  in  the  open  Bible ;  and 
a  slavish  interpretation  of  the  Bible  had  led  to  a  blind  idolatry 
of  its  letter.  But  true  rehgion  has  no  alliance  with  bondage, 
and,  as  its  spirit  increased  in  energy,  reason  was  summoned  to 
mterpret  the  records  of  the  past  and  sepanite  time-hallowed 
errors  from  immortal  truths.  In  England,  at  the  solicitation  of 
James  L,  who  had  explained  in  a  treatise  "  why  the  devil  doth 
work  more  with  auncient  women  than  with  others,"  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bacon,  had  *'  observed  excellently  well  the  nature  of 
witchcraft,"  a  parliament  of  which  Bacon  and  Coke  were  mem- 
bers made  it  a  capital  offence;  and  hardly  a  year  of  his  reign 
went  by,  but  under  tlie  law  some  helpless  crone  perished  on 
the  gaHows.  The  statute-book  of  Massachusetts  established 
death  aa  its  p^ialty,  sustaining  both  the  Buperstition  and  its 
pmiishment  by  reference  to  a  Jewish  law,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing and  the  intent  were  misunderstood. 

New  England,  like  Canaan,  had  been  settled  by  fugitives. 
Like  the  Jews,  they  had  fled  to  a  wilderness ;  like  the  Jews, 
they  looked  to  heaven  for  a  light  to  lead  them  on ;  like  the 
Jews,  they  had  no  supreme  ruler  but  God ;  like  the  Jews,  they 
had  heathen  for  their  foes ;  and  they  derived  much  of  their 
l^Uatbn  from  the  Jewish  code.  In  this  way  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  had  fastened  itself  on  the  common  mind*  The  peo- 
ple accepted  the  superstition,  but  only  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  disengaged  from  rehgion. 

A  cautioufi  doubt  prepared  to  remove  error  from  the  faith 
which  had  aiaated  New  England.    The  time  had  gone  by  for 
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the  members  of  the  church  to  control  the  elective  franchise, 
or  the  miniBters  to  remain  the  advisers  of  the  state.  But  Cot- 
ton Mather,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  North  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, blindly  and  passionately  resisted  the  inevitable  change, 
and  for  a  moment  divided  the  community  into  a  party  which 
clung  to  all  that  had  been  received,  and  a  party  that  welcomed 
tlie  calm  but  irresistible  advances  of  intelligence.  "New  Eng- 
land," he  cried,  "  being  a  country  whose  interests  are  remark- 
ably inwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circnmBtauces,  ministers  ought 
to  concern  themselves  in  politics." 

In  1688,  the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  Andros,  who, 
as  the  servant  of  arbitrary  power,  had  no  motive  to  war  against 
the  dominion  of  superstition  over  mind,  the  daughter  of  John 
Goodwin,  a  child  of  thirteen  years,  charged  a  laundress  with 
having  stolen  Knen  from  the  family ;  Glover,  the  mother  of 
the  laundi'ess^  a  friendless  emigrant,  rebuked  the  child  for  her 
fake  accusation.  Immediately  the  girl  became  bewitched. 
Three  others  of  the  family  would  affect  to  be  deaf,  then 
dumb,  then  blind,  or  all  at  once ;  they  would  bark  like  dogs, 
or  purr  like  cats ;  but  they  ate  well  and  slept  welL  Cotton 
Mather  went  to  prayer  by  the  side  of  one  of  them,  and,  lo  1 
the  child  lost  her  hearing  till  prayer  was  over.  The  four  min- 
isters of  Boston,  and  the  one  of  Charlestown,  assembled  in 
Goodwin's  house,  and  spent  a  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  In 
eoDseqnence,  a  child  of  four  years  old  was  "delivered."  But, 
if  the  ministers  could  by  prayer  deliver  a  possessed  child,  there 
must  have  been  a  witch ;  and  the  magistrates,  William  Stough- 
ton  being  one  of  the  judges,  all  holding  commissions  excln- 
flively  from  the  English  king,  and  all  irresponsible  to  the 
people  of  Majssachusetts,  with  a  "vigor"  which  the  united 
ministers  commended  as  "just,"  made  "a  discovery  of  the 
wicked  instrument  of  the  devil,"  The  culprit  was  a  mid 
Irish  woman,  of  a  strange  tongue,  and,  as  some  thought, 
"crazed  in  her  intellectuals."  She  could  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  Latin,  but  not  in  English,  Convicted  as  a  witch, 
she  was  executed.  "Here,"  it  was  proclaimed,  "was  food  for 
faith." 

As  the  possessed  damsel  obtained  no  relief,  Cotton  Mather, 
eager  to  learn  the  marvels  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  "  wish- 
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ing  to  confute  the  Saddncism  "  of  hia  times,  invited  her  to  his 
house;  and  the  artful  girl  played  upon  his  credulity.  The 
devil  would  permit  her  to  read  in  Quaker  books,  or  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  or  popish  books;  but  a  prayer  from  Cotton 
Mather,  or  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  would  throw  her  into 
eonvulsions.  By  a  series  of  experiments  in  reading  aloud  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible  in  various  laiiguages,  the  minister  satisfied 
himself  *'  by  trials  of  their  capacity,"  that  devils  are  well 
skilled  in  languages,  and  know  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even 
Hebrew ;  though  he  fell  "  upon  one  inferior  Indian  language 
which  the  dsemons  did  not  seem  so  well  to  understand."  Ex- 
periments were  made,  with  unequal  success,  to  see  if  they  can 
know  the  thoughts  of  others ;  and  the  inference  was  that  **  all 
devils  are  not  aUke  sagacious.'^  The  vanity  of  Cotton  Mather 
was  further  gratified ;  for  the  bewitched  girl  would  say  that 
the  evil  spirits  could  not  enter  hia  study,  and  that  his  own 
irson  was  shielded  by  God  against  their  blows. 
In  168^,  the  rapid  progress  of  free  inquiry  gave  alarm, 
"  There  are  multitudes  of  Sadduceea  in  our  day,"  sighed  Cot- 
ton Mather ;  *'  a  devil,  in  the  apprehension  of  these  mighty 
acute  philosophers,  is  no  more  than  a  quality  or  a  distemper*" 
"  We  shall  come  to  have  no  Christ  but  a  light  within,  and  no 
heaven  but  a  frame  of  mind."  '*  Men  counted  it  wisdom  to 
credit  nothing  but  what  they  see  and  feeL  They  never  saw 
any  witdies ;  therefore,  there  are  none*"  "  How  much,"  add 
the  ministers  of  Bost< :»n  and  Charlestown,  "  this  fond  opinion 
has  gotten  ground  is  awfully  observable."  "Witchcraft," 
shouted  Cotton  Mather  from  the  pulpit,  ^*  is  the  most  nef an- 
dous  high  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high ; "  "a  capital 
crime."  **A  witch  is  not  to  be  endured  in  heaven  or  on 
6arth."  And,  because  men  were  skeptical  on  the  subject, 
**  God  IS  pleased,"  said  the  ministers,  '^  to  suffer  devils  to  do 
such  tiling  in  the  world  as  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  gain- 
Bayers,  and  extort  a  confession."  The  Discourse  of  Cotton 
Mather  was  therefore  printed  in  1689,  with  a  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  recent  case  of  witchcraft.  The  story  was  recom- 
mended by  all  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  as  aH 
answer  to  atheism,  proving  clearly  that  "there  is  both  a  God 
and  a  devil,  and  witchcraft;"  and  Cotton  Mather,  announcing 
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himself  as  an  eye-witneee,  resolved  henceforward  to  regaixi 
'*  the  denial  of  deyils,  or  of  witcheB,"  as  a  personal  affront, 
the  evidence  ^'of  ignorance,  incivility,  and  dishonest  impn- 
dence," 

The  book  was  widely  distribnted*  It  gained  fresh  power 
from  England,  where  it  was  "  published  by  Richard  Baxter/* 
who  declared  the  evidence  strong  enough  to  convince  all  bnt 
**  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee,'- 

ThU  tale  went  abroad  at  a  moment  when  the  accesdou  of 
King  William  inspired  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  New  France. 
The  agents  of  MassachuBettSj  appealing  to  the  common  enmity 
tow^ard  France,  solicited  a  restoration  of  its  charter.  King 
"William  was  a  friend  to  CalvinistSj  and,  in  March  1689,  at  his 
first  interview  with  Increase  Mather,  conceded  the  recall  of 
Sir  Edmund  Andros.  The  convention  parliament  voted  that 
the  taking  away  of  the  New  England  charters  was  a  grievance ; 
and  the  English  Presbyterians,  with  singular  affection,  de* 
clared  that  **  the  king  could  not  possibly  do  anything  more 
grateful  to  his  dissenting  subjects  in  England  than  by  restor- 
ing to  New  England  its  former  privileges.- '  The  dissolution 
of  the  convention  parliament,  followed  by  one  in  which  an 
influence  friendly  to  the  tones  was  perceptible,  destroyed  every 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  English  legislature ;  to  attempt  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment  by  a  writ  of  error  was  useless. 
There  was  no  avenue  to  success  but  through  the  favor  of  a 
monarch  who  loved  authority.  The  people  of  New  England 
*'  are  Uke  the  Jews  imder  Cyrus,'*  said  WiswaU,  the  agent  for 
Plymouth  colony:  with  a  new  monarch  ''on  the  throne  of 
their  oppressors,  they  hope  in  vain  to  rebuild  their  city  and 
their  sanctuary." 

In  July,  William  III.  professed  friendship  for  Majssachu- 
eetta.  His  subjects  in  New  England,  said  Increase  Mather,  if 
they  could  but  enjoy  "  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,'* 
would  make  him  "  the  emperor  of  America."  In  the  family 
of  Hampden,  Massachusetts  inherited  a  powerful  intercessor. 
The  countess  of  Sunderland  is  remembered  in  America  aa  a 
benefactress.  The  aged  Lord  Wharton,  la^  survivor  of  the 
Westminster  assembly,  "  a  constant  and  cordial  lover  of  all 
good  men,"  never  grew  weary  in  his  zeal,    Tillotson,  the  tol* 
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erant  ardibkliop  of  Canterbury,  charged  the  king  "not  to 
take  away  from  the  people  of  New  England  any  of  the  privi- 
leges which  Charles  I.  had  granted  them.''  "  The  charter,*' 
said  Burnet,  "  was  not  an  act  of  grace,  but  a  contract  between 
the  king  and  the  first  patentees,  who  promised  to  enlarge  the 
king's  dominion  at  their  own  charges,  provided  they  and  their 
posterity  might  enjoy  certain  privileges."  Yet  Somers  re- 
sisted its  restoration,  pleading  its  imperfections.  The  charter 
sketched  by  Sir  George  Treby  was  rejected  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil for  its  liberality ;  and  that  which  was  finally  conceded  re- 
served such  powers  to  the  crown  that  Elisha  Cooke,  the  popu* 
kr  envoy,  declined  to  accept  it.  But  Increase  Mather,  an 
earlier  agent  for  the  colony,  announced  it  as  conferring  on  the 
general  court,  *^  with  the  king's  approbation,  as  much  power 
in  New  England  as  the  king  and  parliament  have  in  England. 
The  people  have  all  English  liberties,  can  be  touched  by  no 
law  but  of  their  ovra  making,  nor  can  be  taxed  by  any  author- 
ity but  themselves." 

The  freemen  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  old  charter,  had 
elected  their  governor  annually ;  that  officer,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  secretary  were  henceforward  appointed  by 
the  king  during  the  royal  pleafiui*e.  The  governor  had  been 
but  first  among  the  magistrates ;  he  was  now  the  representar 
tive  of  English  royalty,  and  could  convene,  adjourn,  or  dis- 
solve the  general  court.  The  freemen  had,  by  popular  vote, 
annuaUy  elected  their  magisti'ates  or  judicial  officers;  the 
judges  were  now  appointed,  with  consent  of  council,  by  the 
royal  governor.  The  decisions  in  the  courts  of  New  Ei^land 
had  been  final;  appeals  to  the  privy  council  were  now  ad- 
mitted. The  freemen  had  exercised  the  fall  power  of  legisla- 
tion witliin  themselves  by  their  deputies ;  the  warrior  kiug  re- 
served a  double  veto — an  immediate  negative  by  the  governor 
of  Uie  colony,  while,  at  any  time  within  three  years,  the  king 
might  cancel  any  act  of  colonial  legislation.  In  one  respect, 
the  new  charter  was  an  advancement.  Every  form  of  Christi- 
anity, except  the  Roman  Catholic,  was  enfranchised ;  and,  in 
civil  affairs,  the  freedom  of  the  colony,  no  longer  restricted  to 
the  members  of  the  church,  was  extended  so  \sidely  as  to  be, 
in  a  practical  fiensCy  nearly  universal.    The  legislature  contin- 
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ned  to  encourage  bj  law  the  religion  professed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  no  longer  decided  controvemes 
on  opinioDfi;  and  no  synod  was  ever  again  convened.  The 
new  charter  government  of  Massachusetts  differed  from  that 
of  the  royal  provinces  in  nothing  but  the  council.  In  the  royal 
colonies,  that  body  wm  appointed  by  the  king ;  in  Massachu- 
setts,  it  was,  in  the  first  instanccj  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
was  ever  after  elected,  in  joint  ballot,  by  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  subject  to  a  neg- 
ative from  the  governor.  As  the  councillors,  Hke  the  senators 
of  Lycurgus,  were  twenty-eight  in  number,  they  generally,  by 
their  own  vote,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  own  re-election ; 
and,  instead  of  being,  as  elsewhere,  a  greedy  oligarchy,  were 
famed  for  their  unoffending  respectability. 

The  territory  of  Massachusetts  was  by  the  charter  vastly 
enlarged.  On  the  south,  it  embraced  Plymouth  colony  aiid 
the  Elizabeth  islands ;  on  the  east,  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
all  the  lands  between  them ;  on  the  north,  it  extended  to  the 
St.  Lawrence — ^the  fatal  gift  of  a  wilderness,  for  whose  conquest 
and  defence  Massachusetts  erpended  more  treasure  and  lost 
more  of  her  sons,  than  all  the  English  continental  colonies  bedde. 

New  Hampshtee  became  henceforward  a  royal  province. 
Its  inhabitants  had,  in  1689,  assembled  in  convention  to  insti- 
tute goveniment  for  themselves ;  in  1C90,  at  their  second  ses- 
sion, they  resolved  to  unite,  and  did  actually  unite,  with  Mas- 
eaehusetts ;  and  both  colonies  desii-ed  that  the  union  might  be 
permanent.  But  England  held  itself  bound  by  no  previous 
compact  to  concede  to  New  Hampshire  any  chai-ter  whatever. 
The  right  to  the  soil,  which  Samuel  Allen,  of  London,  had 
purchased  of  Mason,  was  recognised  as  valid ;  and  Allen  him- 
self received  the  royal  commission  to  govern  a  people  whose 
territory,  including  the  farms  they  had  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness,  he  claimed  as  his  own.  His  son-in-law,  Usher,  of 
Boston,  formerly  an  adherent  of  Andros  and  a  great  specula- 
tor in  lands,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  The  English 
revolution  of  1688  valued  the  uncertain  claims  of  on  English 
merchant  more  than  the  liberties  of  a  province.  Indeed,  that 
revolution  loved  not  liberty,  but  privilege,  and  respected  popu- 
lar liberty  only  where  it  had  the  sanction  of  a  vested  right 
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In  Angastj  1692,  the  new  government  for  New  Hampshire 
was  organized  by  Usher,  The  civil  history  of  that  colony,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  a  series  of  iawBuita  abont  land,  Com- 
plaintfi  againet  Usher  were  met  by  cotinter  complainte,  till,  in 
1699j  New  Hampshire  was  placed,  with  Massachusetts,  under 
the  government  of  Bellomont ;  and  a  judiciary,  composed  of 
men  attached  to  the  colony,  waa  instituted.  Then,  and  for 
years  afterward,  followed  scenes  of  confusion:  trials  in  the 
oalonial  courts,  resulting  always  in  verdicts  against  the  pre- 
tended proprietary ;  appeals  to  the  English  monarch  in  eoun- 
dl;  papers  withheld;  records  of  the  court  under  Cranfield 
destroyed ;  orders  from  the  lords  of  trade  and  the  crown  disre- 
garded by  a  Buocesaion  of  inflexible  juries ;  a  compromise  pro- 
posed, and  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties ;  an  Indian  deed  manufactured  to  protect  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil;  till,  in  1715,  the  heirs  of  the  proprietary  abandoned 
their  claim  in  deepair.  The  yeomanry  of  New  Hampshire 
gained  quiet  possession  of  the  land  which  their  labor  had  ren- 
dered valuable.  The  waste  domain  reverted  to  the  crown,  A 
proprietary,  sustained  by  the  crown,  claimed  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  as  hh  tenants;  and  they  made  themselves 
freeholders.  In  1715,  New  Hampshire  had  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  white  inliabitants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves. 
Its  trade  in  lumber  and  fish  was  of  the  annual  value  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  nomination  of  the  first  officers  for  Massachusetts  under 
the  charter,  in  1091,  was  committed  to  Increase  Mather.  As 
governor  he  proposed  Sir  William  Phips,  a  native  of  New 
England,  a  well-meaning  lover  of  his  country,  of  a  dull  intel- 
lect, headstrong,  and  with  a  reason  so  feeble  that  In  politics  he 
knew  nothing  of  general  principles,  in  religion  was  given  to 
eujjerstition.  Accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the  axe  and  the 
oar,  he  was  distinguished  only  for  his  wealth,  acquired  by  rais- 
ing treasures  from  a  Spanish  wreck  with  the  diving-bell.  His 
partners  in  the  enterprise  gained  hira  the  honor  of  knights 
hood ;  his  pr^ent  favor  was  due  to  the  ignorance  which  left 
him  open  to  the  influence  of  the  ministers.  Intercession  had 
heen  made  by  Cotton  Mather  for  tlie  advancement  of  William 
Stonghton^  a  man  of  cold  affections,  proud,  self-willed,  and 
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coyetouB  of  distinetioiL  He  had  acted  under  James  IL  as 
deputy  presideut ;  a  fit  tool  for  8ucli  a  king,  joining  in  aU  "  the 
miscarriages  of  the  late  government"  The  people  had  rejected 
him  in  their  election  of  judges,  giving  Mm  not  a  vote.  Yield- 
ing to  the  truest  of  his  son,  Increase  Mather  ajBsigned  to 
Stonghton  the  office  of  deputy  governor^  ''  The  twenty-eight 
assistants,  who  are  the  govemor^s  council,  every  man  of  them," 
wrote  the  agent,  ''  is  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  churches*'^ 
"  The  time  for  favor  is  come,"  exulted  Cotton  Mather ;  **  yea, 
the  set  time  is  come*  Instead  of  my  being  made  a  sacrifice  to 
wicked  rulers,  my  father-in-law,  with  several  related  to  me,  and 
several  brethren  of  my  own  church,  are  among  the  counciL 
The  governor  of  the  province  is  not  my  enemy,  but  one  whom 
I  baptized,  and  one  of  my  own  flock,  and  one  of  my  dearest 
friends."  And,  uttering  a  midnight  cry,  he  wrestled  with 
God  to  awaken  the  churches  to  some  remarkable  thing.  '^  I 
obtained  of  the  Lord  that  he  would  use  me,"  says  the  infatu- 
ated man,  "  to  be  a  herald  of  his  Hugdom  now  approaching ; " 
and,  in  the  gloom  of  the  winter  of  1692,  among  a  people  de- 
sponding at  the  loss  of  their  old  libeilies,  their  ill  sucoeee 
against  Quebec,  the  ravages  of  their  north-eastern  border  by  a 
cruel  and  well-directed  enemy,  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  by 
French  cruisers,  the  loss  of  credit  by  the  debts  with  which  the 
fruitlees  and  costly  war  overwhelmed  them,  the  wildest  imagi- 
nations prevailed- 

The  cry  of  witchcraft  has  been  raised  by  the  priesthood 
rarely, -yor  never,  except  when  free  thought  was  advancing. 
The  bold  inquirer  was  sometimes  burnt  as  a  wizard,  and  some- 
times as  an  insurgent  against  the  established  faith.  In  FrancOi 
where  there  were  most  heretics,  there  were  most  condemna- 
tions for  witchcraft* 

In  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  there  had  been  between 
Samuel  Farris,  the  minister,  and  a  part  of  his  people,  a  strife 
so  bitter  that  it  had  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral court.  The  delusion  of  witchcraft  would  give  opportuni- 
ttes  of  terrible  vengeance.  In  February,  1G92,  the  daughter 
of  Parris,  a  child  of  nine  years,  and  his  niece,  a  gii'l  of  less 
than  twelve,  began  to  have  strange  caprices.  "  He  that  will 
read  Cotton  Mather*fl  I3ook  of  Memorable  Providences  may 
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read  part  of  what  these  children  suffered ; "  and  Tituba,  a  hdf 
Indian,  half  negro  female  servant  who  had  practiced  some 
wild  incantations,  being  betrayed  by  her  husband,  was  scourged 
by  Parris,  her  master,  into  confessing  herself  a  witch.  The 
ministers  of  the  neighborhood  held  at  the  afflicted  house  a  day 
of  fasting  and  pmyer ;  and  the  little  children  became  the  most 
conspicuous  personages  in  Salem.  The  ambition  of  notoriety 
recruited  the  company  of  the  possessed.  There  existed  no 
motive  to  hang  Tituba ;  she  was  saved  as  a  living  \vitness  to 
the  reality  of  witchcraft ;  and  Sarah  Good,  a  poor  woman  of  a 
melaacholic  temperament,  was  the  first  person  selected  for  ac- 
cusation. Cotton  Mather,  who  had  placed  witches  "  among  the 
poor  and  vile  and  ragged  beggars  upon  earth,"  and  had  staked 
his  own  reputation  for  veracity  on  the  reality  of  witchcraft, 
prayed  "  for  a  good  issue."  As  the  affair  proceeded,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  witnesses  appeared  aa  if  taken  from  his  own 
writings,  his  boundless  vanity  gloried  in  **  the  assault  of  the 
evil  angels  upon  the  country,  as  a  particular  defiance  unto 
himself/'  Yet  the  prosecution,  but  for  Parris,  would  have  lan- 
guished. Of  his  niece  he  demanded  the  names  of  the  devil's 
instrmnents  who  bewitched  the  band  of  "the  afflicted,"  and 
then  became  at  once  informer  and  witness.  In  those  days, 
there  was  no  prosecuting  officer ;  and  Parris  was  at  hand  to 
question  his  Indian  servants  and  others,  himself  prompting 
their  answers  and  acting  as  recorder  to  the  magistrates.  The 
recollection  of  the  old  controversy  in  the  parish  could  not  be 
forgotten ;  and  Parris,  who,  from  personal  malice  as  weU  as 
blind  zeal,  "stifled  the  accusations  of  some  "— euch  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  of  his  own  village — and  at  the  same  time 
*'  vigilantly  promoted  the  accusation  of  others,''  was  "  the  be- 
ginner and  procurer  of  the  sore  afflictions  to  Salem  village  and 
the  country."  Martha  Cory,  who  on  her  examination  in  the 
meeting-house  before  a  throng,  with  a  firm  spirit,  alone,  against 
them  aJl,  denied  the  presence  of  witchcraft,  was,  in  March, 
committed  to  prison,  Kebecca  Nurse,  likewise,  a  woman  of 
porest  Ufe,  an  object  of  the  special  hatred  of  Parris,  resisted 
the  company  of  aecuBers,  and  was  committed.  And  Parris,  in 
April,  filling  his  prayers  with  the  theme,  made  the  pulpit 
ring  with  it,  taking  for  lus  text :  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you 
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twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  t "  At  this,  Sarah  Cloyoe, 
sister  to  Kebecea  Nurse,  rose  up  and  left  the  meeting-house ; 
and  she,  too,  was  cried  out  upon  and  sent  to  prisoiL 

To  examine  Sarah  Cloyce  and  Elizabeth  Proctor,  the  depu- 
ty governor  and  five  other  magistrates  went  promptly  to  Sa- 
lem* It  was  a  great  day;  several  ministers  were  present. 
Parris  oflSciated ;  and,  by  his  own  record,  it  is  plain  that  he 
himself  elicited  every  accusation.  His  first  witness,  John,  the 
Indian  servant,  husband  to  Tituha,  was  rebuked  by  Sarah 
Cloyce,  as  a  grievous  liar.  Abigail  Williams,  the  niece  to 
Parris,  was  at  hand  with  her  tales :  the  prisoner  had  been  at 
the  witches'  sacrament.  Struck  with  horror,  Sarah  Cloyce 
ajBked  for  water,  and  sank  down  "in  a  dying,  fidnting  fit/' 
"  Her  spirit,'*  shouted  the  band  of  tlie  afficted,  "  is  gone  to 
prison  to  her  sister  Nurse.'*  Against  Elizabeth  Proctor,  the 
niece  of  Parris  told  stories  yet  more  foolish  than  false :  the 
prisoner  had  invited  her  to  sign  the  devil's  book,  "Dear 
child,"  exclaimed  the  accused  in  her  agony,  "  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  another  judgment,  dear  child ; "  and  her  accuBers, 
turning  toward  her  husband,  declared  that  he,  too,  was  a  wiz- 
ard. All  three  were  committed.  Examinations  and  commit- 
ments multiplied.  Giles  Cory,  a  stubborn  old  man  of  more 
than  fourscore  years,  could  not  escape  the  malice  of  his  min- 
ister and  of  neighbors  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  Edward 
Bishop,  a  farmer,  cured  the  Indian  servant  of  a  fit  by  flogging 
him ;  he  declared,  moreover,  Ms  behef  that  he  could,  in  like 
noanner,  cure  the  whole  company  of  the  afflicted,  and,  for  his 
skepticism,  found  himself  and  his  wife  in  prison.  Mary  Eastji 
of  Topsfield,  another  sister  of  Eebecca  Nurse — a  woman  of 
singular  gentleness  and  force  of  character,  deeply  religious, 
yet  uninfected  by  superstition — wa^  torn  from  her  children 
and  sent  to  jail.  Parris  had  a  rival  in  George  Burroughs,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  college,  who,  having  formerly  preached 
in  Salem  village,  had  had  friends  there  desirous  of  his  settle- 
ment. He,  too,  a  skeptic  in  witchcraft,  was,  in  May,  accused 
sad  committed.  Thus  far,  there  had  been  no  sue^^ess  in  ob- 
taining confessions,  though  earnestly  solicited.  It  had  been 
hinted  that  confessing  was  the  avenue  to  safety.  At  last,  De* 
liverance  Hobbs  owned  everything  that  was  asked  of  her,  and 
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was  left  imlianned.    The  gallows  was  to  be  set  up  not  for  pro- 
fessed witches,  but  for  those  who  rebuked  the  delusioiL 

Simon  Bradstreet,  the  governor  of  the  people's  choice, 
deemed  the  evidence  insufficient  groimd  of  guilt.  On  Satur- 
day, the  fourteenth  of  May,  the  new  charter  and  the  royal 
governor  arrived  in  Boston.  On  tlie  next  Monday,  the  char- 
ter was  published;  and  the  parishioner  of  Cotton  Mather, 
with  the  royal  councU,  was  installed  in  office.  Immediately  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  instituted  by  ordinance,  and 
the  positive,  overbearing  Stoughton  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council  its  chief  judge,  with  Sewall  and  Wait  Wintlirop, 
two  feebler  men,  as  his  associates :  by  the  second  of  June  the 
court  was  in  session  at  Salem,  making  its  first  experiment  on 
Bridget  Bishop,  a  poor  and  friendless  old  woman.  The  fact 
of  the  witchcraft  was  assumed  as  "notorious" :  to  fix  it  on  the 
prisoner,  Samuel  Parris,  who  had  examined  her  before  her 
commitment,  was  the  principal  witness  to  her  power  of  inflict- 
ing torture;  he  had  seen  it  exercised.  Deliverance  Hobbs 
had  been  whipped  with  iron  rods  by  her  spectre ;  neighbors, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  her,  were  willing  to  lay  their  little 
ills  to  her  charge ;  the  poor  creature  had  a  preternatural  ex- 
crescence in  her  flesh ;  '*  she  gave  a  look  toward  the  great  and 
spacious  meeting-house  of  Salem  " — it  ia  Cotton  Mather  who 
records  this — "  and  inmiediately  a  daemon,  invisibly  entering 
the  house,  tore  down  a  part  of  it."  She  was  a  witch  by  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  Keeble  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  Per- 
kins and  Bernard^  of  Baxter  and  Cotton  Mather ;  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  protesting  her  innocence,  she  was  hanged.  Of 
the  magistrates  at  that  time,  not  one  held  office  by  the  suflfrage 
of  the  people ;  the  tribunal,  essentially  despotic  in  its  origin, 
as  in  its  character,  had  no  sanction  but  an  extraordinary  and 
an  illegal  commission ;  and  Stoughton,  the  chief  judge,  a  par- 
tisan of  Andros,  had  been  rejected  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, The  responsibiLlty  of  the  tragedy,  far  from  attacMng 
to  the  people  of  tlie  colony,  rests  with  the  very  few,  hardly 
five  or  six,  in  whose  hands  the  transition  state  of  the  govern- 
ment left,  for  a  season,  unlimited  influence.  Into  the  interior 
of  the  colony  the  delusion  did  not  spread. 

The  house  of  representatives,  which  assembled  in  Jime, 
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1692,  was  busy  with  ifcs  griefs  at  the  abridgment  of  the  old 
colonial  liberties,  Lici'ease  Mather,  the  agent,  was  heard  in  hiB 
own  defence ;  and  at  last  Bond,  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of 
the  honse,  tardily  and  languidly  thanked  him  for  his  faithful 
and  unwearied  exertions.  No  recompense  was  voted.  "  I  seek 
not  yours,  bnt  yon,"  said  Increase  Mather;  "I  am  willing  to 
wait  for  recompense  in  another  worid ; "  and  the  general  court, 
after  prolonging  the  validity  of  the  old  laws,  adjourned  to 
October. 

But  Phips  and  his  council  had  not  looked  to  the  general 
eourt  for  directions ;  they  turned  to  the  ministers  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown;  and  from  them,  by  the  hand  of  Cotton 
Mather,  they  received  gratitude  for  their  sedulous  endeavors 
to  defeat  the  abominable  witchcrafts ;  prayer  that  the  discov- 
ery might  be  perfected ;  a  caution  against  haste  and  spectral 
evidence ;  a  hint  to  affront  the  devil,  and  give  him  the  lie,  by 
condemning  none  on  his  testimony  alone ;  while  the  direful 
advice  was  added ;  "  We  recommend  the  speedy  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  such  as  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious," 
The  willing  court,  at  its  next  session,  condemned  five  women, 
all  of  blameless  lives,  all  declaring  their  innocence.  Four  were 
convicted  easily  enough;  Rebecca  Nuree  was  at  first  ac- 
quitted* "  The  honored  court  was  pleased  to  object  against 
the  verdict ;  '*  and,  as  she  had  said  of  the  confessing  witnesses, 
"  They  used  to  come  among  us,"  meaning  that  they  had  been 
prisoners  together,  Stoughton  interpreted  the  words  as  of  a 
witch  festival.  The  jury  withdrew,  and  coidd  as  yet  not 
agree ;  but,  as  the  prisoner,  who  was  hard  of  hearing  and  f uU 
of  grief,  made  no  explanation,  they  no  longer  refused  to  find 
her  guilty.  Hardly  was  the  verdict  rendered  before  the  fore- 
man made  a  statement  of  the  ground  of  her  condemnation,  and 
she  sent  her  declaration  to  the  court  in  reply.  The  governor, 
who  himself  was  not  unmerciful,  saw  reason  to  grant  a  re- 
pjeve ;  but  Parris  had  preached  against  Rebecca  Kurse,  and 
prayed  against  her;  had  induced  "the  afflicted'*  to  witness 
against  her ;  had  caused  her  sisters  to  be  imprisoned  for  their 
honorable  sympathy.  She  must  perish,  or  the  delusion  was  un- 
veiled ;  and  the  governor  recalled  the  reprieve.  On  the  next 
communion  day  she  was  taken  in  chains  to  the  meeting-house, 
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to  b©  formally  excommunicated  by  Noyee,  her  minieter ;  and 
waa  hanged  with  the  rest.  "  Yon  are  a  witch ;  you  know  yon 
are,"  said  Noyea  to  Sarah  Good,  nrging  a  confession,  "  Ton 
are  a  liar,"  replied  the  poor  woman ;  "  and,  if  yon  take  my  life, 
God  will  give  yon  blood  to  drink.'* 

Oonf esfiionfl  rose  in  importance.  "  Some,  not  afflicted  be- 
fore confession,  were  so  presently  after  it.**  The  jails  were 
filled,  for  fresh  criminations  were  needed  to  confirm  the  con- 
fessions. "Some,  by  these  their  accnaations  of  others "^ — ^I 
qnote  the  cantions  apologist  Hale — '*  hoped  to  gain  time,  and 
get  favor  from  the  nilers.'*  "  Some,  nnder  the  temptation " 
of  promises  of  favor  beyond  what  the  rulers  themselves  had 
given  ground  for,  "  regarded  not  as  they  should  what  became 
of  others,  so  that  they  could  thereby  serve  their  own  turns,'* 
If  the  confessions  were  contradictory,  if  witnesses  uttered  ob- 
vious falsehoods,  "the  devil,'*  the  judges  would  eay,  "takes 
away  their  memory,  and  imposes  on  their  brain."  And  who 
now  would  dare  to  be  skeptical  ?  who  would  disbeUeve  confes- 
,eors}  Besides,  there  were  other  evidences.  A  callous  spot 
the  mark  of  the  devil :  did  age  or  amazement  refuse  to 
shed  tears ;  had  threats  af tor  a  quarrel  been  followed  by  the 
death  of  cattle  or  other  harm  ;  did  an  error  occur  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  were  deeds  of  great  physical  strength  per- 
formed— these  aU  were  signs  of  witchcraft. 

On  a  new  session,  in  August,  six  were  arraigned,  and  all 
were  convicted*  John  Willard  had,  ajs  an  oflicer,  been  em- 
ployed to  arrest  the  suspected  witches.  Pwx3eiving  the  hypoc* 
risy,  he  declined  the  service.  The  afflicted  immediately  de- 
nounced him,  and  he  was  seized,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

At  the  trial  of  Geoi^  Burroughs,  the  bewitched  persons 
pretended  to  be  dumb.  "  Who  hinders  these  witnesses,"  said 
Stoughton,  " from  giving  their  t^tiraonies ? '*  "I  suppose  the 
3vil,**  answered  Burroughs.  "How  comes  the  devil,"  r&- 
the  chief  judge,  "  so  loath  to  have  any  testimony  borne 
.  you  ?  '*  and  the  question  was  effective.  Besides,  he  had 
iven  proofs  of  great,  if  not  preternatural,  muscular  strength, 
[>n  Mather  calls  the  evidence  "  enough :  **  the  jury  gave  a 

ict  of  guilty. 

John  Procter,  who  foresaw  his  doom,  had  sent  an  earnest 
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petition  to  Cotton  Matter  and  the  ministers.  Among  tlie  wit- 
neeees  against  him  were  some  who  had  made  no  confeesions 
till  after  torture.  "They  have  ateady  undone  us  in  our 
estates,  and  that  will  not  serve  their  turns  without  our  inno- 
cent hlood ; "  and  he  begged  for  a  trial  in  Boston,  or,  at  least, 
for  a  change  of  magistrates^  His  entreaties  were  vain,  as  ako 
his  prayers,  after  condemnation,  for  a  respite. 

Among  the  witnesses  against  Mai-tha  Carrier,  the  mother 
saw  her  own  children.  Her  two  sons  refused  to  perjure  them* 
selves  till  they  had  been  tied  neck  and  heels  so  long  that  the 
blood  was  ready  to  gush  from  them.  The  confession  of  her 
daughter,  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  is  still  preserved. 

The  aged  Jacobs  was  condenmed,  in  part,  by  tlie  evidence 
of  Margaret  Jacobs,  his  granddaughter.  Terrified  by  a 
wounded  conscience,  she  confessed  the  whole  truth  before 
the  magistrates,  who  confined  her  for  trial,  and  proceeded  to 
hang  her  grandfather. 

These  five  were  condemned  on  the  third,  and  hanged  on 
the  nineteenth  of  August;  pregnancy  reprieved  Elizabeth 
Procter.  To  hang  a  minister  as  a  witch  was  a  novelty ;  but 
Burroughs  denied  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  such  a  thing  as 
witchcraft,  in  the  current  sense.  On  the  ladder,  he  cleared  his 
innocence  by  an  earnest  speech,  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
composedly  and  exactly,  and  with  a  fervency  that  astonished. 
Cotton  Mather,  on  horseback  among  the  crowd,  addressed  the 
people,  cavilling  at  the  ordination  of  Burroughs,  as  though  he 
had  been  no  true  minister,  insisting  on  his  guilt,  and  hinting 
that  the  devil  could  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  of  light. 

Meantime,  the  confessions  of  the  witches  began  to  be 
directed  against  the  Anabaptists,  Mary  Osgood  was  dipped 
by  the  devih  The  court  still  had  work  to  do.  On  the  ninth, 
six  women  were  condemned  ;  and  more  convictions  followed. 
Giles  Cory,  an  octogenarian,  seeing  that  all  who  denied  guilt 
were  convicted,  refused  to  plead,  and  was  pressed  to  death. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  eight  persons  were  led 
to  the  gallows.  Of  these,  Samuel  WardweU  had  confessed, 
and  was  safe  ;  but,  fnim  sliame  and  penitence,  he  retracted  his 
confession  and  was  hanged,  not  for  witchcraft,  but  for  denying 
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witchcraft.  Martha  Cory  was,  before  execution,  visited  in 
prifion  by  Parris,  the  two  deacons,  and  another  member  of  his 
church.  The  church  record  telk  that  she  '*  imperiotiBly  '•  re- 
buked her  destroyers,  and  ^^  they  pronounced  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  her."  In  the  calmness  with 
which  Mary  Easty  exposed  the  falsehood  of  those  who  had 
selected  from  her  family  so  many  victims,  she  joined  the  noblest 
fortitude  and  sweetness  of  temper,  dignity,  and  resignation. 
But  the  chief  judge  was  positive  that  all  had  been  done  rightly, 
and  "  was  veiy  impatient  in  hearing  anything  that  looked  an- 
other way."  "  There  hang  eight  firebrands  of  hell,"  said  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  Salem,  pointing  to  the  bodies  swinging  on  the 
gallowB* 

Already  twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death  for  witch- 
craft; fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified  into  penitent 
confessions.  With  accusations,  confessions  increased ;  with  con- 
fessions, new  accusations.  Even  "  the  generation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  "  were  in  danger  of  "  falling  under  that  condem- 
nation.'* The  jails  were  fulL  One  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers awaited  trial ;  two  hundred  more  were  accused  or  suspected. 
It  was  observed  that  no  one  of  the  condemned  confessing 
witchcraft  had  been  hanged,  'No  one  that  confessed,  and  re- 
tracted a  confession,  had  escaped  either  hanging  or  imprison- 
ment for  trial  No  one  of  the  condemned  who  asserted  inno- 
cence, even  where  one  of  the  witnesses  confessed  perjury,  or 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  owned  the  error  of  the  verdict,  escaped 
the  gaJlowB.  Favoritism  was  shown  in  listening  to  accusations, 
which  were  turned  aside  from  friends  or  partisans.  If  a  man 
began  a  career  as  a  witch-hunter,  and,  becoming  convinced  of 
the  imposture,  declined  the  service,  he  was  accused  and  hanged. 
Persons  accused,  who  had  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  in 
Massachusetts^  were  not  demanded.  Witnesses  convicted  of 
perjury  were  cautioned,  and  permitted  still  to  swear  away  the 
livieB  of  othersp  The  court  adjourned  to  the  finst  Tuesday  in 
November. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  1693,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  last  hanging  of  eight  at  Salem,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colony  assembled;  and  the  people  of  Andover, 
their  miniBter  joining  with  them,  appeared  with  their  remon- 
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stnmce  a^dnst  the  domgs  of  the  witch  tribunals.  Of  the  dis- 
cBSsions  that  ensued  no  record  is  preserved ;  we  know  only  the 
issue.  The  generaJ  court  ordered  by  bill  a  convocation  of 
minifltersj  that  the  people  might  be  led  in  the  right  way  as  to 
the  witchcraft.  They  adapted  to  their  condition  the  BritiBh 
statute  on  witchcraft  of  King  James,  but  abrogated  the  special 
court,  established  a  new  tribunal,  and  delayed  its  opening 
till  January  of  the  following  year.  This  interval  gave  the 
public  mind  security  and  freedom ;  and  though  Phipe  still  con- 
ferred the  place  of  chief  judge  on  Stoughton,  yet  jurors  acted 
independently.  When,  in  January,  1693,  the  court  met  at 
Salem,  six  women  of  Andover,  renouncing  their  confeseions, 
treated  the  witchcraft  but  as  something  so  called,  the  bewil- 
dered but  as  "  seemingly  afflicted.*'  A  memorial  of  liie  tenor 
came  from  the  inhabitants  of  Andover. 

Of  the  presentments,  the  grand  jury  dismissed  more  than 
half ;  and  of  the  twenty-six  against  whom  biUs  were  found 
through  the  testimony  on  which  othens  had  been  condemned, 
verdicts  of  acquittal  followed.  Three  who,  for  special  reasons, 
had  been  convict^,  one  being  a  wife,  whose  testimony  had 
Bent  her  husband  to  the  gallows  and  whose  confession  was  now 
used  against  herself,  were  reprieved,  and  soon  set  free. 

The  party  of  superstition  desired  one  conviction*  The  vic- 
tim selected  was  Sarah  Daston,  a  woman  of  eighty  years  old, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch, 
if  ever  there  were  a  witch  in  the  world.  In  February,  1693, 
in  the  presence  of  a  throng,  the  trial  went  forward  at  Charles- 
town  ;  but  the  common  mind  was  disenthralled,  and  asserted 
itself  by  a  verdict  of  acquittaL 

The  people  of  Salem  viUage  drove  Parris  from  the  place ; 
Koyee  regained  favor  only  by  a  full  confession  and  conBecrat- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  deeds  of  mercy.  Sewall,  one 
of  the  judges,  by  rising  in  his  pew  in  the  Old  South  meetings 
house  on  a  fast  day  and  reading  to  the  whole  congregation  a 
paper  in  which  he  bewailed  his  great  offence,  recovered  pub- 
lic esteem.  Stoughton  never  repented  The  diaiy  of  Cotton 
Mather  proves  that  he,  who  had  sought  the  foundation  of  faith 
in  tales  of  wonders,  himself  **  had  temptations  to  atheism,  and 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion  as  a  mere  delusion.^' 
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The  mind  of  New  England  was  more  wise*  It  never  wa- 
vered in  its  faith ;  but,  employing  a  eautiouB  spirit  of  eearch, 
eliminating  error,  rejecting  superstition  afi  tending  to  cowardice 
and  Biibmission,  cherishing  religion  as  the  Boiirce  of  courage 
and  of  freedom^  it  refused  to  separate  belief  and  reason.  Some 
aeaerted  God  to  be  the  true  being,  the  devil  to  be  but  a  nonen- 
tity^ and  disobediaice  to  God  to  be  the  only  possible  compact 
with  Satan ;  others,  though  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible, 
showed  the  insufficiency  of  all  evidence  for  the  conviction  of  a 
witch.  Men  tnusted  more  to  observation  and  analysis ;  and  this 
philotiophy  was  analogous  to  the  change  in  their  civil  condition ; 
liberty,  in  MassachufiettB,  was  defended  by  asserting  the  sanctity 
of  compact,  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  colony  to  all  English 
libeartiea* 

On  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in  1692,  its 
first  body  of  representatives,  with  the  consent  of  the  council 
and  the  royal  governor,  enacted  that  "  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  shall  be  firmly  and  strictly  holden  and  observed,'* 
that  '*  no  aid,  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevo- 
lence^ or  imposition  whatfiover,  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  imposed, 
QT  levied  on  any  of  their  majesties'  subjects,  or  their  estates, 
on  any  color  or  pretence  wliatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  con- 
sent of  the  governor,  council,  and  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  general  courf  ^^  AH  trials  shall  be  by  the 
verdict  of  twelve  men,  peers  or  equals,  and  of  the  neiglibor* 
hood,  and  in  the  coimty  or  shire,  where  the  fact  shall  arise." 

The  same  legislature,  in  November,  101)2,  renewed  the  in- 
stitution of  towns,  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  New  Eng- 
land* The  inhabited  part  of  Massachusetts,  with  Maine,  as  a 
part  of  Massachusetts,  was  recognised  as  divided  into  little 
territories,  each  of  which,  for  its  internal  purposes,  constituted 
a  separate  integral  democracy,  free  from  supervision ;  having 
power  to  elect  annually  its  own  officers ;  to  hold  meetings  of 
all  freemen  at  its  own  pleasure  ;  to  discuss  in  those  meetings 
any  subject  of  public  interest ;  to  elect,  and,  if  it  pleased,  to 
instruct  its  representatives ;  to  raise,  appropriate,  and  expend 
money  for  the  gupport  of  the  ministry,  of  schooLs  of  the  poor, 
and  for  defraying  other  necessary  expenses  within  the  town, 
Boyali^td  afterward  deplored  that  the  law,  which  confirmed 
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these  liberties,  received  the  tinconscioiis  Banetion  of  TTilliam 
m.    New  HampfiMre,  Connectieut,  and  Rhode  Island  had 

Bimilar  regulations ;  so  that  all  New  England  was  an  aggregate 
of  municipal  democracies. 

The  late  agent,  Elisha  Cooke,  a  patriot  never  willing  to 
Bubmit  to  the  acts  of  trade,  never  consenting  to  the  least  dimi- 
nntion  of  freedom,  the  frank,  sincere,  persistent  friend  of 
popular  power,  proposed,  as  the  lawful  mode  of  controlling 
the  officens  appointed  by  the  king,  never  to  establish  a  fixed 
salary  for  any  one  of  them,  to  perpetuate  no  public  revenue. 
This  advice  was  as  old  as  the  charter.  The  legislature,  con- 
forming to  it,  refused  from  the  l>eginning  to  vote  a  permanent 
establishment,  and  left  the  king's  governor  dependent  on  their 
annual  grants.  Phips,  the  first  royal  governor  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  first  to  complain  that  '*  no  salary  was  allowed  or 
was  intended,'^  and  was  the  first  to  solicit  the  interference  of 
the  king  for  relief. 

His  successor,  the  earl  of  Bellomont,  foimd  himself  equally 
dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  the  assembly.  The  same 
policy  was  sm^  to  be  followed,  when,  on  the  death  of  Bello- 
mont, the  colony  had  the  grief  of  receiving  as  its  governor, 
under  a  commission  that  included  New  Hampshire,  its  own 
apostate  son,  Joseph  Dudley,  the  great  supporter  of  Androe, 
**  the  wolf"  whom  the  patriots  of  Boston  had  "seized  by  the 
ears,'^  whom  the  people  had  insisted  on  keeping  "  in  the  jail,'* 
and  who,  for  twenty  weeks,  had  been  held  in  prison,  or,  as  he 
termed  it,  had  been  "  buried  alive."  He  obtained  the  place 
by  the  request  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  at  that  time  continued 
to  be  mistaken  in  England  for  the  interpreter  of  the  general 
wish  of  the  ministers. 

The  profoundly  selfish  Dudley  possessed  prudence  and  the 
inferior  virtues,  but  he  loved  neither  freedom  nor  his  native 
limd.  In  1702,  on  meeting  his  finst  assembly,  he  gave  **  in- 
stances of  his  remembering  the  old  quarrel,  and  the  people,  on 
their  parte,  resolved  never  to  forget  it.*'  "All  his  ingenuity 
could  not  stem  the  current  of  their  prejudice  against  him."  A 
stated  salary  was  demanded  for  the  governor.  **  As  to  settling 
a  salary  for  the  governor,"  replied  the  house,  "  it  is  altogether 
new  to  ufl ;  nor  can  we  think  it  agreeable  to  our  present  con* 
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stitution ;  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  may  be  proper  for 
his  support."  "  This  country,"  wrote  his  son,  "  will  never  be 
worth  Kving  in,  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter  is 
taken  away."  Failing  to  win  from  the  legislature  concessions 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  Dudley  became  the  active  opponent 
of  the  chartered  liberties  of  New  England,  endeavoring  to 
effect  their  overthrow  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  gov- 
ernment as  in  the  days  of  Andros. 

"  Even  many  of  the  councillors  are  commonwealth's  men," 
wrote  Dudley,  in  1702 ;  and  in  September  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  royal  requisition  for  an  established  salary  had 
once  more  been  fruitlessly  made,  he  urged  the  minisby  to 
change  the  provincial  charter.  The  choice  of  the  people  for 
councillors  he  described  to  the  board  of  trade  as  falling  on 
**  persons  of  less  affection  to  the  strict  dependence  of  these 
governments  on  the  crown ;  till  the  queen,"  said  he,  ^^  appoints 
the  council,  nothing  wiU  go  welL"  It  was  not  an  Englishman 
who  proprosed  this  abridgment  of  charter  privileges,  but  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  son  of  one  of  its  earliest  magistrates, 
himself  first  introduced  to  pubUc  affairs  by  the  favor  of  its 
people. 
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PAELIAMENT  AND  THE  €X>LONIES. 

During  the  long  contests  in  England,  popiilar  liberty  had 
thriven  vigoroiifily  in  its  colonies,  like  the  tree  by  the  rivere 
of  water,  that  grows  in  the  night-time,  while  they  who  gave 
leave  to  plant  it  were  sleeping.  A  complete  system  of  ecjnal 
representative  government  had  been  developed,  and  had  been 
enjoyed  with  exact  regularity*  In  the  reign  of  each  one  of 
the  Stuarts,  England  was  left  for  many  years  without  a  parlia- 
ment. From  the  time  that  Southampton  and  Sandys  estab- 
lished assemblies  in  Virginia,  their  succession  was  maintained 
by  an  imbroken  usage.  So  it  was  in  Marjiand,  and  so  too  in 
the  Carolinas,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware,  without  inter- 
ruption. In  New  England,  the  legislatures  of  all  the  chief 
colonies  met  twice  a  year  until  the  I'eign  of  James  II,  The 
spirit  of  liberty  had  been  one  and  the  same  in  Englishmen  at 
home  and  Englishmen  in  the  colonies,  with  this  momentous 
difference :  the  revolution  in  England  had  been  an  adjustment 
of  the  old  institutions  of  monarchy,  prelacy,  and  the  peerage ; 
in  the  colomes  there  was  neither  prelate  nor  peer,  and  the 
monarch  was  kept  aloof  by  an  ocean.  The  popular  element 
which  had  been  baffled  in  the  older  country  existed  in  Amer- 
ica mthout  a  master  or  a  rival. 

The  outline  of  the  still  distant  conflict  between  the  two 
was  already  defined.  The  parliament,  which  had  made  itself 
supreme  by  electing  a  king  and  regulating  the  descent  of  the 
British  crown  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire,  and 
had  confirm*^  immutably  its  right  of  meeting  every  year,  held 
itself  to  \}€i  "absolute  and  unaccoimtable;"  and  from  its  very 
nature  would  one  day  attempt  to  extend  its  unlimited  legisla* 
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tive  sovereignty  over  every  part  of  the  Britisli  dominions. 
Yet  it  i-epreaented  not  eo  much  the  Britifih  people  a^  the  Brit* 
ifih  aristocracy,  which  formed  one  branch  of  parliament,  elect- 
ed very  many  membei^  of  the  second^  and  through  that  second 
branch  controlled  the  monarchy. 

The  antagonism  between  an  imperial  parliament  which 
held  itself  aupreme,  and  colonial  legislatm^es  which  claimed  to 
be  co<»rdinate,  was  not  immediately  manifested.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  action  of  England  was  the  model  after  which  the 
colonies  shaped  their  own  without  reproach.  The  revolution 
sanctioned  for  England  the  right  of  resisting  tyranny.  In  like 
manner,  the  colonies  rose  with  one  mind  to  assert  their  Eng- 
lish libertiesy  the  three  royal  governments — ^New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Virginia — rivalling  the  chartered  ones  in  zeaL 
They  aU  enconraged  each  other  to  assert  their  privileges,  as 
possessing  a  sanctity  which  tyranny  only  conld  disregard,  and 
which  could  pei-iah  only  by  destroymg  allegiance  itself.  In 
England,  the  right  to  representation  was  never  again  to  be 
separated  from  the  power  of  taxation;  the  colonies  equally 
Bonght  the  bulwark  for  their  liberties  and  their  peace  in  the 
exoluidve  right  of  taxing  themselves. 

The  disfranchisement  of  dissenters  in  England,  and  the  still 
more  grievous  religious  intolerance  of  iiie  Anglican  church  in 
Ireland,  wrought  for  England  incalculable  evil,  and  brought 
the  weightiest  advantage  to  the  colonies,  in  most  of  whicli  the 
heartiest  welcome  and  the  brightest  career  awaited  alike  the 
Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

King  William,  having,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  British 
crown,  involved  England  in*  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
long  of  France,  had  for  his  great  aim  in  the  administration  of 
the  eolonie«  an  organi^tion  by  which  their  united  resources 
could  be  made  available  in  war. 

James  II.  had  brought  to  the  throne  his  experience  of 
nearly  five-ond-twenty  years  as  an  American  proprietary,  and 
had  formed  a  thorough  system  of  colonial  government.  Six 
northern  colonies  were  consolidated  under  one  captain-general, 
who  was  invested  with  legislative  power,  checked  only  by  a 
council  likewise  appointed  by  the  king.  This  arbitrary  sys- 
tem|  which  was  to  have  been  extended  to  all,  appeared  to  prom* 
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ise  Mm  a  colonial  civil  list  and  revenue  at  his  discretion ;  to 
make  his  servants  directly  and  solely  dependent  on  himself ; 
and,  by  nniting  so  many  colonies  under  one  military  chief,  to 
erect  a  barrier  against  the  red  men,  and  against  the  French  in 
America. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  rule  he  persisted  in  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  **  the  independent ''  colonial  administrations ; 
and,  with  promptness,  consistency,  and  determination,  employed 
the  prerogative  for  that  end.  The  letters-patent  of  Massachu- 
setts were  canceUed ;  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
of  Maryland,  of  New  Jersey,  of  Carolina,  were  to  be  annulled 
or  surrendered.  But  with  his  flight  from  England  the  system 
vanished  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  having  no  root  in  the 
colonies,  nor  in  the  principle  of  the  English  revolution. 

In  February  1681),  at  the  insta.nce  of  Sir  George  Treby, 
the  convention  which  made  William  IIL  king  voted  *Hhat  the 
plantations  ought  to  be  secured  against  quo  wanuntos  and  sur- 
renders, and  their  ancient  rights  restored."  But  the  clause  in 
their  behalf  did  not  reappear  in  later  proceedings ;  they  are 
not  named  in  the  declination  of  rights;  theii'  oppression  by 
James  was  not  enumerated  m  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolu* 
tion ;  and  Somers  would  not  inchide  the  MaseachuBetts  charter 
in  the  biU  for  restoring  corporations. 

The  first  soldiers  sent  to  America  after  the  revolution  were 
two  companies  which  were  ordered  to  New  York  in  1689,  and 
seem  to  have  arrived  there  in  1691.  They  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  of  England,  till  provision  should  l>o  made  for 
them  by  the  province.  One  hundred  pounds  were  sent  for 
presents  to  the  Indians*  This  aitangement  was  likewise  to  be 
transient ;  the  ministry  never  designed  to  make  the  defence  of 
America  and  the  conduct  of  Indian  relations  a  direct  burden 
on  the  people  of  England. 

The  crown  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  for  the  public  do- 
fence.  The  conduct  of  a  war  required  union,  a  common  treas- 
ury, military  force,  and  a  central  will.  In  October  1693,  the 
sovereign  of  England  attempted  this  unioft  by  an  act  of  the 
prerogative ;  sending  to  each  colony  north  of  Carolina  a  requi- 
sition for  a  fixed  quota  of  money  and  of  men  for  the  defence 
of  New  York,  '*  the  outguard  of  his  majesty^s  neighboring 
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plantations  in  America/'    This  is  memorable  as  the  first  form 
.  of  British  regulation  of  the  colonies  after  the  revolution  of 
1688»    The  requisition  was  neglected,    Pennsylvania,  swayed 
by  the  society  of  Friends,  was  steadfast  in  its  disobedience. 

Yet  England  insisted  that  the  colonists  should  ''employ 
their  own  hands  and  purees  in  defence  of  their  own  estates, 
Kves,  and  families ; "  and,  in  1694,  when  two  more  companies 
at  New  York  were  placed  upon  the  English  establishment,  and 
'when  artillery  and  ammnnition  were  furnished  from  "the 
Idng^s  magazines,"  a  royal  mandatory  letter  prescribed  to  the 
fieveral  colonies  the  exact  proportion  of  their  quotis.  But  the 
"order,  by  reason  of  the  distinct  and  independent  govern- 
ments,*' was  "  very  uncertainly  complied  with.^*  The  governor 
of  New  York  had  nothing  "  to  rely  on  for  tlie  defence  of  that 
frontiejr  but  the  four  companies  in  his  majesty's  pay  " ;  while 
Massachusetts  urged  that,  as  "  all  were  equally  benefitedj  each 
ought  to  give  a  reasonable  aid." 

The  king  attempted  a  more  efficient  method  of  adniinister- 
ing  the  colonies ;  their  aflEairs  were  taken  from  committees  of 
the  privy  council ;  and,  in  May  1090,  a  board  of  commission- 
ers for  trade  and  plantations,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the 
president  of  the  privy  council,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the 
two  secretaries  of  state,  and  eight  special  commissioners,  was 
called  into  being.  To  William  Blathwayte,  who  had  drafted 
the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  Jolm  Locke,  and  the  rest  of 
the  commission,  instructions  were  given  by  the  crown  '*  to  in- 
quire into  the  means  of  making  the  colonies  most  useful  and 
beneficial  to  England;  into  the  staples  and  manufactures 
which  may  be  encouraged  thei-e,  and  the  means  of  diverting 
them  from  trades  whicli  may  prove  prejudicial  to  England ; 
to  examine  into  and  weigh  the  acts  of  the  assemblies ;  to  set 
down  the  usefulness  or  mischief  of  them  to  the  crown,  the 
kingdom,  or  the  plantations  themselves ;  to  require  an  account 
of  all  the  moneys  given  for  public  uses  by  the  assemblies  of 
the  plantations,  and  how  the  same  are  employed."  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  several  provinces  had  their  unity  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  whose  duties  with  regard  to  them  M^ere 
[transacted  through  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  the 
l^pard  of  trade  was  the  organ  of  inquiries  and  the  centre  of 
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oolonial  information.  Every  law  of  a  provincial  legiBlature, 
except  in  eome  of  the  charter  governments,  if  it  escaped  the 
veto  of  the  royal  governor,  might  be  arrested  by  the  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  adverse 
report  of  the  board  of  trade-  Its  rejection  could  oome  only 
from  the  king  in  council,  whose  negative,  even  though  the  act 
had  gone  into  immediate  effect,  invaUdated  every  transaction 
under  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  board  of  trade  was  hardly  constituted  before  it  was 
summoned  to  plan  unity  in  the  mihtary  efforts  of  the  prov- 
inoes;  and  Locke  with  his  associates  despair^  on  beholding 
them  ^^  cnmibled  into  little  govemmentSi  disunited  in  interests, 
in  an  ill  posture  and  much  worse  disposition  to  afford  assist- 
anoe  to  each  other  for  the  future."  The  boaixl,  in  1697,  *' after 
considering  with  their  utmost  care,"  could  only  recommend 
the  appointment  of  *'  a  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  and  all 
the  militia  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  with  power  to  levy  and  command  them  for  their  de- 
fence, under  such  limitations  and  instructions  as  to  his  majesty 
should  seem  best;"  ^*to  appoint  officers  to  train  the  inhabi* 
tants;"  from  "  the  Quakers,  to  receive  in  money  tlieir  share 
of  assistance ; "  and  "  to  keep  the  Five  Nations  firm  in  friend- 
ship." "Rewards"  were  to  be  given  "for  all  executions  done 
by  the  Indians  on  the  enemy ;  and  the  scalps  they  bring  in  to 
be  well  paid  for."  This  plan  of  a  militaiy  dictatorship  is  the 
second  form  of  British  regulation. 

With  excellent  sagacity — ^for  true  humam^  perfects  the 
judgment — William  Fenn  matured  a  plan  of  a  permanent 
union,  by  a  national  representation  of  the  American  states. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  February  1697,  he  delivered  his  project 
for  an  annual  "congress,"  as  he  tenned  it,  of  two  delegates 
from  each  province,  with  a  special  king's  commissioner  as  the 
presiding  officer,  to  establish  intercolonial  justice,  "  to  prevent 
or  cure  injuries  in  point  of  commerce,  to  consider  of  ways 
and  means  to  support  the  union  and  safety  of  these  provinoefi 
against  the  public  enemies.  In  this  congress  the  quotas  of 
men  and  cliarge  will  be  much  easier  and  more  equally  set, 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  establishment  here  to  do ;  for  the 
provinces,  knowing  their  own  condition  and  one  another's,  can 
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debate  that  matter  with  more  freedom  and  satisfaction,  and 
better  adjust  and  balance  their  affairs,  in  all  respects,  for  their 
common  safety  ; "  and  he  added :  *'  The  determination,  in  the 
Mfiembly  I  propose,  should  be  by  plurality  of  voices.'' 

The  proposition  was  advocated  before  the  English  world  in 
the  vigorouB  writings  of  Charles  Davenant  He  disdained  the 
fear  of  a  revolt  of  the  colonies,  ^*  while  they  have  English 
blood  in  their  veins  and  have  • '  profitable  "  relatione  with  Eng- 
land" "The  stronger  and  greater  they  grow,"  thus  he  ex- 
preesed  hia  generous  confidence,  "the  more  this  crown  and 
kingdom  wiU  get  by  them.  Nothing  but  such  an  arbitrary 
power  as  shall  make  them  despenite  can  bring  them  to  rebeh 
And  as  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  obedient  ti3  the  lavrs 
of  England,  and  dependent  upon  their  mother  country,  eo 
those  conditions,  privileges,  terms,  and  charters  should  be  kept 
sacred  and  inviolate,  by  which  they  were  fii-st  encouraged,  at 
their  great  expense  and  with  the  hazard  of  their  Uvea,  to  dis- 
cover, cultivate,  and  plant  remote  places.  Any  innovations  or 
breach  of  their  original  charters  (besides  that  it  seems  a  breach 
of  the  pubUo  faith)  may,  peradventure,  not  tend  to  the  king^s 
profit" 

But  the  ministry  adopted  neither  the  military  dietatorsliip 
of  Locke  and  his  associates,  nor  the  peaceful  congress  of  Will- 
iam Penn,  nor  the  widely  read  and  long^remembered  ad  nee  of 
Davenant,  but  trusted  the  affair  of  quotas  and  salaries  to  royal 
iiistruction&  Two  causes  served  to  protect  the  colonies  from 
any  despotic  system,  Kesponsible  ministers  were  unwilling  to 
provoke  a  conflict  with  them ;  and  a  generous  love  of  liberty  in 
the  larger  and  better  class  of  Englishmen  compelled  them  as 
patriots  to  deUght  in  ita  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  English 
dominions. 

England,  at  "the  abdication'-  of  its  throne  by  the  Stuarta, 
w»8,  as  it  were,  still  free  from  debt,  and  a  direct  tax  on  America 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  treasury  was  at  tliat  moment 
not  dreamed  of.  That  the  respective  colonies  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  defence  against  the  French  and  Indians 
was  desired  in  America,  waa  earnestly  enjoined  from  England ; 
but  the  demand  for  quotas  continued  to  be  directed  by  royal 
instructions  to  the  colonies  themselves,  and  waa  refused  or 
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granted  by  the  colonial  aasemblies,  as  their  own  policy  prompt- 
ed. This  want  of  concert  and  the  refusal  of  oontribntioos 
gnggested  the  interference  of  parliament 

While  the  declaratory  acts,  by  which  each  one  of  the  coIo* 
nies  aBfierted  its  right  to  the  privileges  of  Magna  Charts  and  free- 
dom from  taxation  except  with  their  own  consent,  were  always 
disallowed  by  the  crown^  the  strife  on  the  power  of  parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies  was  willingly  aroided*  The  colonial  legm- 
laturcs  had  their  own  budgets,  and  financial  qnestions  arose : 
Shall  the  grants  be  generally  for  the  nse  of  the  crown,  or  shall 
tiiey  be  carefully  limited  to  specific  purposes  1  Shall  the  mon- 
eys leried  be  confided  to  an  ofiicer  of  royal  appointment,  or  to 
a  treasurer  responsible  to  the  legislature  ?  Shall  tlie  revenue  be 
granted  permanently,  or  from  year  to  year!  Shall  the  salaries 
of  the  royal  judges  and  the  royal  governor  be  fixed,  or  depend 
annually  on  the  popular  contentment  I  These  were  questions 
consistent  with  the  relations  between  metropolis  and  colony ; 
but  the  supreme  power  of  parliament  to  tax  at  its  discretiQii 
was  not  yet  attempted  in  England,  was  always  denied  in  Ajnerica, 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  a  system  of  administration  bj 
the  use  of  the  prerogative.  In  England  the  power  of  the  king 
to  veto  acts  of  parliament  ceased  to  be  used ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  came  to  be  employed  in  all  the  colonies  except 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  crown  obtained  everywhere  the  control  of  the  judi* 
ciary ;  for  the  judgee,  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  received  their 
appointments  from  the  Hng  and  held  them  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king  in  council  was  maintained 
in  them  alL  Nor  was  the  power  given  up  to  bring  a  chartered 
colony,  by  a  scire  facias,  before  English  tribunals. 

Where  the  people  selected  the  judges,  as  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  they  were  chosen  annually,  and  tfie  public 
preference,  free  from  fickleness,  gave  stability  to  the  office; 
where  the  appointment  rested  with  the  royal  governor,  the 
popular  instinct  desired  for  the  judges  an  independent  tenure, 
Massachusetts,  in  an  enactment  of  1692,  claimed  the  full  beuetit 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  *^  the  privilege  has  not  yet  been 
granted  to  the  plantations,"  was  the  reply  of  Lord  Somers ; 
and  the  act  was  disallowed.    When  the  privilege  was  affirmed 
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by  Queen  Anne,  the  burgesses  of  Virgima,  in  their  gratitude, 
did  but  esteem  it "  an  assertion  to  her  subjecte  of  their  just 
rights  and  properties,"  England  conceded  the  security  of  per- 
sonal freedom  as  a  boon ;  America  claimed  it  as  a  birthright 

The  instructions^  by  which  every  royal  governor  was  in- 
vested with  the  censorship  over  the  press,  were  renewed. 

In  like  manner,  the  governors  were  commanded  to  "  allow 
no  one  to  preach  without  a  license  from  a  bishop ; "  but  the 
instruction  was,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  to  slumber.  To 
advance  the  Anglican  church,  the  crown  incorporated  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pai-ts ;  from  dis- 
senters in  America  royal  charters  were  withheld. 

The  most  terrible  of  the  royal  instructions  was  that  which 
fostered  slavery.  Before  the  English  crown  became  directly 
concerned  in  the  slave-trade,  govemoro  were  charged  to  keep 
the  market  open  for  merchantable  negroes;  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  colonial  l^isktures  to  restrain  the  traffic  were 
nullified  by  the  royal  veto. 

In  May  1689,  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  colonies,  will- 
ing to  derive  power  from  the  precedents  of  James  IL,  repre- 
sented to  King  William  that  '*  the  present  relation "  of  the 
charter  colonies  to  England  is  a  matter  '*  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  parliament,  for  the  bringing  those  proprieties  and 
dominions  under  a  nearer  dependence  on  the  crown,"  But  at 
that  time  nothing  was  designed  beyond  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  navigation  acts. 

In  March  1701,  less  than  ten  years  after  the  grant  of  the 
new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  the  board  of  trade  invited  '^  the 
legislative  power "  of  England  to  resume  all  charters,  and  re- 
duce the  colonies  to  equal  "  dependency ; ''  and,  in  April,  a  bill 
for  that  end  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords. 

As  the  danger  of  a  new  war  with  France  increased,  WiUiam 
was  adWsed  that,  ^^  besides  the  assistance  he  might  be  pleased  to 
give  the  colonies,  it  was  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  should  on 
their  part  contribute  to  their  mutual  security;"  and  a  new 
iiequisition  for  quotas  was  made  by  the  warlike  sovereign.  For 
Pennsylvania  the  quota  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
William  Penn  himself  was  present  to  urge  compliance ;  but 
war,  reasoned  the  Quakers,  is  not  better  than  peace ;  trade  and 
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oomnierce  are  no  leas  important  than  weapons  of  offence  ;  and, 
professing  *' readiness  to  aeqoie&oe  with  the  king's  commanda^'' 
the  aasembly  of  Pennsylvania,  like  Massachusetts,  made  excuses 
for  an  absolute  refusaL  Immediately  in  January,  1702,  the 
board  of  trade  represented  to  their  sovereign  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  plantations :  *'  Since  the  chartered  colonies 
refuse  obedience  to  the  late  requisitions,  and  continue  the 
retreat  of  pirates  and  smugglers,  the  national  interest  requires 
that  such  independent  administrations  should  be  placed  by  the 
]^islative  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the  same  state  of  depend* 
ence  as  the  royal  governments,'*  This  was  the  deliberate  and 
abiding  opinion  of  the  board,  transmitted  across  half  a  century 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax  and  Charles  Townshend,  But  the  char- 
ters had  nothing  to  fear  from  William  of  Orange ;  for  him  the 
sands  of  life  were  fast  ebbing,  and  in  March  he  was  no  more. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  British  America,  who,  at  the 
accession  of  William  III,,  were  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tbousand,  were,  at  the  accession  of  Anne,  in  1702,  at  least  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  Their  governors  were  in- 
structed to  proclaim  war  against  France ;  and  a  requisition 
was  made  of  quotas  *'  to  build  fortifications  and  to  aid  one 
another."  *^The  other  colonies  will  not  contribute,''  wrote 
Lord  Combury,  from  New  York,  "  till  they  are  compelled  by 
act  of  parliament ; "  and  he  afterward  solicited  "  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  militia 
ever)^where/'  In  Virginia,  the  burgeeses  would  do  nothing 
"  that  was  disagreeable  to  a  prejudiced  people,"  and  excused 
themselves  from  complying  with  the  requisition.  So  did  all 
the  colonies:  **New  York,  the  Jerseys,  Pennsyh-ania,  the 
Carolinas,"  were  informed  against,  as  "transcripts  of  New 
England,"  which  furnished  "  the  worst  of  examples." 

*'  Till  the  proprieties  are  brought  under  the  queen's  gov- 
ernment," wrote  Lord  Oornbury,  in  1702,  "  they  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  other  settlements*"  "  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Ifihind,"  he  added,  the  next  year,  *'  hate  everybody  that  owns 
any  subjection  to  the  queen."  The  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  in  July  1704,  thus  warned  the  secretary  of  state :  **  An- 
timonarchical  principles  and  malice  to  the  church  of  England 
daily  increase  in  most  proprietary  governments,  not  omitting 
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Boston ;  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  Bome  of  their  leading 
men  already  begin  to  talk  of  shaking  off  their  snbjection  to 
the  crown  of  England*'* 

Roused  by  continned  complaints,  the  privy  council,  in  De- 
cember, 1705,  Bummoned  the  board  of  trade  **  to  lay  before 
the  queen  the  misfeasanees  of  the  proprietieSj  and  the  advan- 
tage that  may  arise  from  reducing  them.'*  The  board  obeyed, 
and,  in  January  1706,  represented  the  original  defects  in  the 
forma  of  the  charter  governments,  their  assumed  indepen- 
dence, their  antagonism  to  the  prerogative,  the  difficulty  of 
executing  acts  of  parliament  in  provinces  where  their  valid- 
ity was  scarcely  admitted,  tlie  present  inconveniences  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  greater  ones  which  were  to  come.  A 
bill  wafi,  in  consequence,  introduced  into  the  commons,  **  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  charter  governments ; "  but  it  waa 
not  sustained,  for  the  ministry  were  divided  in  judgment  as  to 
the  remedy.  The  inquiry  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  1708,  was 
without  results. 

(  The  shyness  of  the  English  parliament  to  tax  America  or 
to  abrogate  American  charters  was  changed  into  eagerness  to 
interfere,  when  any  question  related  to  trade.  /  Of  the  great 
maritime  powers,  England  was  the  last  to  establish  the  colo- 
nial system  in  its  severity  ;  yet,  pleading  "  the  usage  of  other 
nations  to  keep  their  plantations'  trade  to  themselves,''  we 
have  seen  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  she  too  renewed 
and  extended  that  colonial  monopoly,  connecting  it  with  a 
com  law.  Every  state,  it  was  argued,  has,  in  exclusion  of  all 
others,  an  indisputable  right  to  the  services  of  its  own  sub- 
jects ;  England  should  be  the  sole  market  for  all  products  of 
America,  and  the  only  storehouse  for  it«  supplies. 

In  these  opinions,  the  change  of  dynasty  made  no  differ- 
eaoB.  The  enforcement  of  the  mercantile  system  in  its  in- 
tenseet  form  is  a  characteristic  of  the  policy  of  the  aristocratic 
rovolation  of  England.  By  the  com  laws,  English  agriculture 
became  an  associate  in  the  system  of  artificial  legislation. 
"  The  value  of  lands "  began  to  be  urged  as  a  motive  for  op* 
preesing  the  colonies.  AH  questions  on  colonial  liberty  and 
affdre  were  decided  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  com- 
merce and  the  interests  of  the  great  landholders.    It  was  said 
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that  New  York  had  never  respected  the  acts  of  trade ;  that 
Pennsylvama  and  Carolina  were  the  refuge  of  the  illicit  trader ; 
that  the  mariners  of  If ew  England  distributed  the  productionB 
of  the  tropics  through  the  world.  By  an  act  of  1696,  dl  for- 
mer acts  giving  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  to  England 
were  renewed,  and,  to  effect  their  rigid  execution,  the  paiB- 
mount  authority  of  parliament  was  strictly  asserted.  Colonial 
commerce  could  bo  conducted  only  in  ships  built,  owned,  and 
commanded  by  tlie  people  of  England  or  of  the  colonies.  A 
clause  giving  a  severe  construction  to  the  act  of  1672  declared 
that,  even  after  the  payment  of  export  duties  on  the  products 
of  the  colonies,  those  products  should  not  be  taken  to  a  foreign 
market;  at  the  same  time,  "the  officers  for  collecting  and 
managing  his  majesty's  revenues  '•  in  America  obtained  equal 
powers  of  visiting,  searching,  and  entering  warehouses  and 
wharfs  with  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  England  ;  charters 
were  for  the  first  time  overruled  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  proprietary  governors  was  subjected  to 
the  royal  negative ;  all  governors  were  ordered  to  promise  by 
oath  their  utmost  efforts  to  carry  every  clause  of  the  acts  of 
trade  into  effect ;  and  every  American  law  or  custom  repug- 
nant to  this  or  any  other  English  statute  for  the  colonies,  made 
or  hereafter  to  be  made,  was  abrogated,  as  '*  illegal,  mill,  and 
void,  to  all  intents  and  purj^oses  whatsoever," 

The  words  were  explicit,  both  declaratory  and  enacting ; 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  the  trade  of  a  continent.  In 
March,  1697,  the  house  of  lords,  after  an  inquiry,  represented 
to  the  king  the  continuance  of  illegal  practices,  and  ad^dsed 
"courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plantations,  that  offences  against 
the  act  of  navngation  might  no  longer  be  decided  by  judges 
and  jurors  who  were  themselves  often  the  greatest  offenders.^' 
In  lOdS,  the  commiBsioners  for  the  customs  joined  in  the  de* 
mand ;  and  royalists  of  the  next  century  were  glad  to  repeat 
that  Locke  sanctioned  the  measure.  The  crown  lawyers  ovei^ 
ruled  all  objections  derived  from  charters,  and  the  king  set  up 
his  courts  of  vice-admiralty  in  America. 

In  1699y  the  system,  which  made  England  the  only  market 
and  the  only  storehouse  for  the  colonies,  received  a  new  devel- 
opment by  an  act  of  parUament,  which  reached  the  door  of 
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every  farm-house  mtbiii  them,  and  embodied  the  despotic  will 
of  a  Belfishness  known  only  to  highly  civilized  life.  As  yet, 
the  owners  of  land  were  not  sufficiently  pledged  to  the  colonial 
system.  IVool  waB  the  great  staple  of  England,  and  its  growers 
and  manufacturers  envied  the  colonies  the  possession  of  a  flock 
of  sheep,  a  spindle,  or  a  loom.  The  preamble  to  an  act  of 
parliament  avows  the  motive  for  a  restraining  law  in  the  con- 
viction, that  colonial  industry  would  '''inevitably  sink  the  value 
of  limds"  in  England.  The  mother  country  could  esteem  the 
present  interest  of  its  landholders  paramount  to  natural  jus- 
tice. The  clause,  which  I  am  about  to  cite,  is  a  memorial  of  a 
delusion  which  once  pervaded  aU  Western  Europe,  and  which 
has  already  so  passed  away  that  men  grow  incredulous  of  its 
former  existence :  "After  the  first  day  of  December  1G99,  no 
wool,  or  manufacture  made  or  mixed  with  wool,  being  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  English  plantations  in 
America,  shall  be  loadeu  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever — ^nor  loaden  upon  any  horse,  cart,  or  other 
carriage — to  be  carried  out  of  the  English  plantations  to  any 
other  of  the  said  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever." 
The  fabrics  of  Connecticut  might  not  seek  a  market  in  Massa- 
choBetta,  or  be  carried  to  Albany  for  traffic  with  the  Indians* 
An  English  sailor,  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes  in  an 
American  harbor,  might  buy  there  forty  shillings'  worth  of 
woollens,  but  not  more ;  and  this  small  concession  was  soon  re- 
pealed. Did  a  colonial  assembly  show  favor  to  manufactures, 
the  board  of  trade  was  sure  to  interpose.  Error,  like  a  cloud, 
must  be  seen  from  a  distance  to  be  measured.  Somers  and 
Locke  saw  no  wrong  in  this  legislation,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Berkeley  had  seen  none  in  that  which  established  the  Anglican 
church  in  Ireland.  England  sought  with  foreign  states  a  con- 
venient tariff;  in  the  colonies,  it  prohibited  industry.  The 
interests  of  landlords  and  manufacturers,  jointly  fostei'ed  by 
artificial  legislation,  so  corrupted  the  public  judgment  that  the 
intolerable  injustice  of  the  mercantile  system  was  not  surmised. 
In  Virginia,  the  poverty  of  the  people  compelled  them  to 
attempt  coaree  manufactures,  or  to  go  imclad ;  yet  Nicholson, 
the  royal  governor,  advised  that  parHament  should  forbid  the 
Virginians  to  make  their  own  clothing.    Spotswood  repeats 
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the  complaint ;  "  The  people,  more  of  necessity  than  of  incli- 
nation,  attempt  to  clothe  themselves  with  their  own  manufao- 
tures ; "  adding  that  **  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  divert  their 
application  to  some  commodity  less  prejudici^  to  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain."  In  1701,  the  charter  colonies  were  reproached 
by  the  lords  of  trade  "  with  promoting  and  propagating  wool- 
len and  other  manufactures  proper  to  England."  The  English 
need  not  fear  to  conquer  Canada ;  ench  was  the  reasoning  of 
an  American  agent ;  for,  in  Canada,  *'  where  the  cold  is  ex- 
treme, and  snow  lies  so  long  on  the  ground^  sheep  will  never 
thrive  so  as  to  make  the  woollen  manufactures  possible,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  a  plantation  mi  profitable  to  the 
crown."    The  policy  was  continued  by  every  administration. 

To  the  enumerated  commodities,  which  could  be  sold  only 
in  countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  molasses  and 
rice  were  added  in  1704 ;  though  in  1730  rice  was  set  free. 

Irish  linen  cloth  was  afterward  conditionally  excepted ;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  years  Ireland  was  abruptly  dismissed  from 
pjuinersbip  in  the  colonial  monopoly ;  even  while  the  enumer- 
ated products  ndght  still  be  carried  to  "  other  English  plantar 
tions/' 

A  British  parliament  could  easily  make  these  enactments, 
but  America  evaded  them  as  unjust.  From  Pennsylvania,  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty — a  court  hated  in  that  colony, 
m  '^  more  destructive  to  freedom  than  the  ship-money  " — wrote 
home  that  his  "  commission  could  be  of  no  effect,  while  the 
government  denied  the  force  of  the  acts  of  parliament ; "  and 
though  William  Penn  entered  a  plea  that  his  people  were  "  not 
BO  disobedient  as  mistaken  and  ignorant,"  yet  in  August,  1699, 
the  board  of  trade  reported  **  the  bad  disposition  of  that  peo- 
ple and  the  mismanagement  of  that  administration,  as  requir- 
ing a  speedy  remedy." 

In  New  Hampshire,  Lord  Bellomont,  in  November  1700, 
found  that  the  people  "  laughed  at  the  orders  of  the  board  "  of 
trade  against  carrying  their  lumber  directly  to  Portugal.  In 
the  same  year,  the  councillors  of  Massachusetts  were  openly 
'*  indignant  at  the  acts  of  navigation  ; "  insisting  that  "  they 
were  as  much  Englishmen  as  those  in  England,  and  had  a 
right,  therefore,  to  all  the  privileges  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land  enjoyed.**  And  the  people  of  Boston  were  told  from  tlie 
pulpit  that  they  were  "  not  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
laws  of  England,  having  no  representatives  there  of  their 
choosing/*  To  the  orders  sent  to  Carolina,  *^to  prosecute 
breaches  of  the  act  of  navigation,'*  the  replies  were  but  com- 
plaints "  of  encouragement  to  illicit  trade,  and  opposition  to 
the  officera  of  the  revenue  and  the  admiralty.*'  **  The  malig- 
nant humor  of  the  proprietary  governments  '^  infected  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  From  1688  to  1G98,  the  plantation  duties 
yielded  no  more  tlian  the  expenses  of  management ;  nor  could 
all  the  energy  of  authority  make  them  bring  into  the  exchequer 
moi'e  than  about  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  maritime  wars  had  increased  piracy;  and,  in  April 
ITOOj  parliament  seized  the  opportmiity  of  the  crime  to  illus- 
trate its  authority.  It  defined  the  uffencej  overruled  chaiters 
in  constituting  courts  for  its  trial,  and,  should  a  charter  gov- 
ernor fail  to  obey  the  new  statute,  declared  the  charter  of  his 
colony  forfeited.  **  The  parliament,  having  in  rie^w  the  re- 
fractoriness of  New  England  and  other  plantationSj"  thus  wrote 
the  board  of  trade,  '*  have  now  passed  an  act  that  extends  to  all ; 
by  which  those  of  New  England  may  perceive  that,  where  the 
public  good  does  suffer  by  their  obstinacy,  the  proper  remedy 
will  be  foimd  here.'' 

The  coins  that  circulated  in  the  colonies  were  chiefly  for- 
eign ;  and  each  colony  had  a  rate  of  its  ot;^ti,  which  was  already 
disturbed  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1704,  a  uniform  valuation  of  the  several  foreign  coins  wliich 
passed  in  papnents  in  the  plantations  was  fixed  in  England 
according  to  weight  and  assays ;  a  uniform  scale  of  legalized 
depreciation  was  ordered  for  the  colonies  by  a  proclamation  of 
Queen  Anne,  In  England,  for  example,  the  Spanish  dollar 
was  rated  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence;  in  the  colonies,  at 
six  shillings,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  rate  for  America,  wliieJi 
was  enjoined  by  the  queen's  will,  was  always  fluctuating  and 
always  tending  to  fall.  In  ITOS,  parliament  intexfered  to  sup- 
port the  decree  of  the  prerogative  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
perial statute ;  and  this  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  proclama- 
tion.   The  evil  was  never  overcome  by  England. 

The  American  post-oflice  defrayed  its  own  expenses.    By 
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an  act  of  prerogative,  WUliam  III.  bad,  in  1692,  appointed  a 
pofitmafiter  for  the  northern  pro\aDces.  New  York  feebly  en- 
couraged, Massachusetts  neglected,  the  enterprise.  In  1710, 
the  British  parliament  erected  a  post-office  for  America,  estab- 
lishing the  rates  of  postage,  conferring  the  freedom  of  all  fer- 
ries, appointing  a  flnmraary  process  for  collecting  dues,  and 
making  New  York  the  centre  of  its  operations.  The  routes 
of  the  maib  were  gradually  extended  through  all  the  colonies ; 
Virginia,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1718,  at  first  took  alarm ; 
for  *'  the  people,"  as  Spotswood  informed  the  board,  ^*  believed 
that  parliament  could  not  lay  any  tax  on  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  general  assembly."  But  postage  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  equitable  payment  for  a  valuable  service. 

The  British  parliament  interfered  for  one  other  pui-pose, 
not  80  directly  connected  with  trade*  In  1704,  to  emancipate 
the  English  navy  from  dependence  on  Sweden,  a  bounty  was 
offered  on  naval  stores,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  proviso 
which  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  to  every  grove 
north  of  the  Delaware.  Every  pitch-pine  tree,  not  in  an  en- 
closim^,  was  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  the  English  navy ; 
and  in  the  undivided  domain^  no  ti"ee  fit  for  a  mast  might  be 
cut  without  the  queen's  license. 

Beyond  these  measures,  parlimnent  at  that  time  did  not 
proceed.  The  English  lawyers  of  the  day  had  no  doubt  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  But  even  the  impetuous 
Saint-John  dared  not  attempt  to  pay  the  royal  officers  in  the 
colonies  by  a  parliamentary  t-ax.  In  August,  1711,  Oxford, 
the  lord  treasurer,  inquired  of  the  board  of  trade  *^  whether 
there  be  not  money  of  her  majesty's  revenue  in  that  country  to 
pay"  the  garrison  at  Port  Royal;  and  in  June  1713,  "fore- 
seeing that  great  expense  would  arise  to  the  kingdom  by  the 
large  supplies  of  stores  demanded  for  the  colonies,  be  desired 
the  board  of  trade  to  consider  how  they  might  be  made  to 
supply  themselves."  But  faction  within  the  English  cabinet 
baffled  every  effort  at  system.  The  pajjers  of  the  board  of 
trade  began  to  lie  unnoticed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state ;  its  annual  reports  ceased ;  and  whoever  had  colonial 
business  to  transact  went  directly  to  the  privy  council^  to  the 
admiralty,  to  the  treasury. 
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With  every  year  prophecies  had  been  made  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  colonies  to  independence.  **  In  ^11  these  prov- 
inces and  plantations,"  thus,  in  August  1698,  wrote  Nicholson^ 
who  had  been  in  office  in  New  York  and  Marylandj  and  was 
then  governor  of  Virginia,  '*  a  great  many  people,  especially 
in  thoee  under  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be 
in  force  and  binding  on  them  without  their  own  consent ;  for 
they  foolishly  say  that  they  have  no  representative  sent  from 
themselves  to  the  parliament,  and  they  look  upon  all  laws 
made  in  England,  that  put  any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great 
hardships."  Ireland  was  already  reasoning  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  its  writers  joined  America  in  disavowing  the  validity 
of  British  statutes  over  nations  not  represented  in  the  British 
legislature. 

In  1701,  the  lords  of  trade,  in  a  public  document,  declared: 
**  The  independency  the  colonies  thii'st  after  is  now  notorious*'* 
*^  Commonwealth  notions  improve  daily,"  wrote  Quarry,  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  customs,  in  1 703 ;  "  and,  if  it  be  not 
checked  in  time,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects 
will  be  thought  too  narrow."  In  1704,  the  lords  of  trade  re- 
ported against  suffering  assemblies  to  make  representations  to 
the  queen  by  separate  agents.  In  1 705,  it  was  said  in  print ; 
**  The  colonists  will,  in  process  of  time,  cast  off  their  allegiiinee 
to  England,  and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  ; "  and  by 
degrees  it  came  to  be  remarked,  *'  by  people  of  all  conditions 
and  qualities,  that  their  increasing  numbers  and  wealth,  joined 
to  their  great  distance  from  Britain,  would  give  them  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  course  of  some  years,  to  throw  off  tlieir 
deix'udence  on  the  nation,  and  declare  themselves  a  free  state, 
if  not  curbed  in  time,  by  being  made  entirely  subject  to  the 
crown.'*  **  Some  great  men  professed  their  belief  of  the  feasi- 
blenesd  of  it-,  and  the  probabiUty  of  its  some  time  or  other 
actually  oomhag  to  pass." 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  BED  HEX  EAST  OF  THE  MI56I3SIPPL 

OuB  country  was  as  ripe  for  goTeming  itself  in  1689  as  in 
1776;  bnt  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The  colonies  were 
riveted  into  a  system,  which  every  maritime  power  in  Europe 
had  assisted  to  frame,  and  which  bonnd  in  strong  bonds  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  independence  wonld  be  a 
revolution  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  world.  There  was 
no  union  among  the  settlements  that  as  yet  did  but  fringe  the 
Atlantic ;  and  not  one  nation  in  Europe  would  at  that  day  have 
fostered  their  insurrection.  When  Austria,  with  Belgium,  shall 
abandon  its  hereditaiy  warfare  against  France;  when  Spain 
and  Holland,  favored  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  Portugal, 
Sweden,  D-mark,  Prussia,  and  Kussia,  shall  be  ready  to  join 
with  France  in  repressing  the  commercial  ambition  of  Eng- 
land— ^then,  and  not  till  then,  will  American  independence  be- 
come possible.  These  changes,  improbable  as  they  might  have 
seemed,  were  to  spring  from  the  false  maxims  of  trade  and 
navigation.  Our  soil  was  the  destined  battle-ground  of  the 
grand  conflict  for  commercial  ascendency.  The  struggles  for 
maritime  and  colonial  dominion,  which  transformed  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  into  the  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  having,  in  their  progress,  taught  our  fathers  union,  pre- 
pared for  our  country  the  opportunity  of  independence. 

The  object  of  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  was  to  sell 
as  miicli  as  possible,  to  buy  as  little  as  possible.  Pushed  to  an 
extreme,  tliey  would  destroy  all  commerce ;  in  a  mitigated  form, 
they  i)rovoked  European  wars ;  for  each  nation,  in  its  traffic, 
souglit  to  levy  tribute  on  all  otliers  in  favor  of  its  industry,  and 
envied  the  wealtli  of  a  rival  as  its  own  loss. 
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The  commercial  iBterest  became  paramount  in  European 
politics ;  it  framed  alliances,  controlled  wars,  and  dictated  trea- 
ties. After  tlie  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  path  by  water 
to  India,  the  oceans  Tindieated  tlieir  rights  as  natural  high- 
ways. Navigation  in  ancient  days  kept  near  the  coast,  or  was 
but  a  passage  from  isle  to  i^le  ;  its  chosen  way  was  now  upon 
tlie  boundlesa  deep.  Of  old  the  objects  of  trade  were  restrict- 
'ed;  for  how  could  rice  or  sugar  bo  brought  across  continents 
from  the  Ganges  ?  Now  European  ships  gathered  every  pro- 
duction of  the  east  and  the  west ;  tea,  sugai*,  cofiEee,  aud  spicea 
from  China  and  Hindoetan;  masts  from  American  forests; 
furs  from  Hudson' b  bay ;  men  from  Africa. 

The  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Italian  reptihUea,  each  began  as 
a  city  govermnent,  retaining  its  municipal  character  after  the 
enlargement  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  the  diffusion  of  its  colonies. 
The  great  European  colonizing  powers  were  monarchies,  grasp- 
ing at  contiuents  for  their  plantations.  In  the  tropical  isles  of 
America  and  the  East  they  made  tlieir  gardens  for  the  fruits  of 
the  torrid  zone ;  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes  supphed  their 
mints  with  bullion;  points  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
were  selected  as  commercial  stations;  and  the  colonists  that 
aed  to  the  temperate  regions  of  America — such  was  the 
^tmiversal  metropolitan  aspiration^ — were  to  consume  infinite 
quantities  of  EurojDean  manufactures. 

That  the  mercantile  system  should  be  applied  by  each  na- 
tion to  its  own  colonies  was  tolerated  by  the  political  morality 
of  that  day.  Each  metropolis  was  at  war  with  the  interests 
ad  nattiral  rights  of  its  dependencies ;  and  as  each  single  colo- 
'ny  was  too  feeble  for  resistiince,  colonial  oppression  was  destined 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  union  of  tlie  oppressors.  But  the  com- 
mercial jealousies  of  Europe  extended,  from  the  first,  to  the 
other  continents ;  and  the  home  relations  of  the  states  of  the 
Old  World  to  each  other  were  finally  surpassed  in  importance 
by  their  transatlantic  conflicts.  The  system  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, being  founded  in  selfish  injustice,  was  doomed  not  orJy 
to  exj^iro,  but,  by  overthrowing  the  nughty  fabric  of  the  colo- 
nial system,  to  emancipate  commerce  and  colonies. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America,  Portugal  had  reached 
JIadeira  and  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  Congo; 
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within  SIX  jears  after  tlie  discovery  of  Hayti,  Vajsco  da  Gama, 
Bailing  where  none  but  Africans  from  Carthage  had  preceded, 
turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Mozambique,  passed 
beyond  the  Arabian  peninsula,  landed  at  Cahciitj  and  made  an 
establishment  at  Cochin. 

The  brilliant  temerity  of  the  same  nation  achieved  estab- 
lishments on  western  and  eastern  Africa,  in  Arabia  and  Persia, 
in  Hindostan  and  the  efLstem  isles,  and  in  Brazil.  The  closest 
system  of  monopoly,  combined  with  the  despotism  of  the  eov- 
ereign  and  the  intolerance  of  the  priesthood,  precipitated  the 
decay  of  Portuguese  commerce ;  and  the  Moors,  the  Pei-sians, 
Holhmd,  and  Spain,  dismantled  Portugal  of  her  acquisitions  at 
BO  early  a  period  that  she  was  never  involved,  as  a  leading 
party,  in  the  wars  of  North  America. 

Confonning  to  the  division  of  the  world  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.,  Spain  never  reached  the  Asiatic  world  except  by  trav- 
elling westj  and  never  took  possession  of  any  territory  in  Asm 
beyond  the  Philippine  isles.  But  in  America  there  grew  up  a 
Spanish  world  of  boundless  extent.  Mardiing  with  British 
America  on  the  sonth  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missifisippi, 
Spain  was  ea^ly  involved  in  controversy  with  England  on  reJ- 
eiprocal  territorial  encroachments ;  and,  excluding  foreigners 
from  all  participation  in  her  colonial  trade,  she  could  not  but 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  English  commerce,  bent  on  extending 
itself  by  smuggling,  and,  if  necessary,  by  force.  Yet  the  max- 
ims according  to  which  Spain  nded  islands  and  half  a  conti- 
nent were  adopted  by  England ;  and  both  powers  became  in- 
volved in  the  methods  of  monopoly. 

Holland  had  risen  into  greatness  as  tlie  champion  of  mari- 
time freedom ;  yet  the  republic,  possessing  spice  islands  in  the 
Indian  seas,  admitted  to  them  no  European  flag  but  its  own, 

France  and  England  were  the  two  boldest,  most  powerful, 
and  most  persistent  competitors  for  new  acquisitions ;  and  so 
long  as  each  of  them  governed  what  they  acquired  by  the  max- 
ims of  ^xclnsiveness,  they  became  in  truth  natural  enemies. 

In  France  the  monarchy  had  subjected  the  nobihty  to  tlie 
crown,  and  given  dignity  to  the  class  of  citizens.  In  the  mag- 
istracy, as  in  the  church,  they  could  reach  high  cmplo^Tuents; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  council  were,  almost  without  ex* 
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ception,  selected  from  the  ignoble.  The  middling  class  was 
constantly  increasing  in  importance;  and  the  energies  of  the 
kingdom,  if  not  employed  in  arms  for  aggrandizement,  began 
to  be  husbanded  for  commerce,  mannf acturesj  and  the  arts. 

Even  l>efore  the  days  of  Colbert  the  colonial  rivalry  with 
England  had  begun.  AVlien  Queen  Elizabeth  gaye  a  charter 
to  a  first  not  very  successful  English  East  India  company, 
France,  under  Richelieu,  struggledj  though  vainly,  to  share  the 
great  commerce  of  Asia,  The  same  year  in  which  England 
took  possesiriou  of  Barbados,  Frenchmen  occupied  the  half  of 
St  Christopher's.  Did  England  add  half  St.  Christ^^pher's, 
Nevis,  and  at  last  Jamaica,  France  gained  Martinique  and  Gua- 
daloupe  with  smaller  islets,  founded  a  colony  at  Cayenne,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  buccaneers,  took  possession  of  the  west  of  Hayti* 
England,  by  itd  devicea  of  tariffs  and  prohibitions,  and  by  the 
royal  assent  to  the  act  of  navigation,  sought  to  call  into  action 
every  power  of  production,  hardly  a  year  before  Colbert,  in 
1664,  attempted  in  hke  maimer  by  artificial  legislation  to  fos- 
ter the  industries  and  finances  of  Fmnce,  and  insure  to  it  spa- 
cious seaports,  canals,  colonies,  and  a  navy.  The  English  East 
India  company  had  but  jnst  revived  under  Charles  11.,  when 
France  gave  privileges  to  an  East  India  commercial  coi-pora- 
tion  J  and  the  banner  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1075,  reached  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel.  The  British  fourth  African  company, 
of  1674,  with  the  Stuarts  for  stockliolders  and  the  slave-trade 
for  ita  object,  in  lf>79  found  a  rival  in  the  Senegal  company ; 
and,  in  1685,  just  when  the  French  king  was  most  zealous 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  he  established  a  Guinea 
company  to  trade  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Finmoe,  through  Colbert  and  Seignelay,  had  in  conception  given 
her  colonial  system  an  extent  even  vaster  than  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish ;  and  the  prelude  to  the  disniption  of  the  European  colo- 
nial system,  which  was  sure  to  be  the  overthi-ow  of  the  sys- 
tem ef  monopoly  in  trade  and  na^-igation,  was  the  contest  for 
the  valley  of  the  Mi^issippi. 

The  Europeans  had  on  every  side  drawn  near  the  red  men ; 
but,  however  eager  the  intruders  might  be  to  appropriate  do- 
minion by  carving  their  emblems  on  trees  and  marking  their 
lines  of  anticipated  empire  on  maps,  their  respective  settle* 
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raents  were  still  kept  asunder  by  a  wilderness,  France  and 
England,  in  tlieij'  war  for  American  territorv,  were  therefore 
compelled  to  seek  allies  in  its  aboriginal  inliabitants. 

The  aspect  of  the  red  men  of  the  United  States  was  so 
uniform  that  there  is  no  method  of  grouping  them  into  fami- 
Uea  but  by  their  languages, 

That  which  was  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  the  most  fer- 
tile in  dialects,  received  from  the  French  the  name  of  A  loon- 
kin.  It  was  the  mother  tongue  of  those  who  greeted  the 
colonists  of  Raleigh  at  Roanoke,  of  those  who  welcomed  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth*  It  was  heard  from  the  bay  of  Gasp6 
to  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines ;  from  Cape  Fear  and,  it  may 
be,  from  the  Savannah,  to  the  land  of  the  Esquimaux ;  from 
the  Cimiberlaud  river  of  Kentucky  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Missiuipi*  It  was  spoken,  though  not  exclusively,  in  a 
territory  that  extended  through  sixty  degrees  of  longitude  and 
more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Blackfoot  tribe, 
which  dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  tlie 
head-waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Cheyenne,  which  had  roamed  to  the  borders  of  the  North  and 
South  Platte  rivers,  are  classed  as  Algonkins. 

The  Micmacs,  who  occupied  the  east  of  the  continent,  south 
of  the  little  tribe  that  dwelt  round  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  held  pos- 
session of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  probably 
never  much  exceeded  three  thousand  in  nimil>en  They  were 
known  to  our  fathers  only  as  the  active  allies  of  the  French ; 
they  often  invaded,  but  never  iiiliabited,  New  England. 

The  Etchemins,  or  Canoemen,  dwelt  not  only  on  the  St* 
John's  river,  the  Ouygondy  of  the  natives,  liut  on  the  St. 
Croix,  which  Champlain  always  called  from  their  name,  and 
they  extended  as  far  west,  at  least,  as  Mount  Desert, 

Next  to  these  came  the  Abenakis,  of  whom  one  tribe  has 
left  its  name  to  the  Penobscot,  and  another  to  the  Androscog- 
gin J  while  a  third,  imder  the  auspices  of  Jesuits,  had  its  chapel 
and  its  fixed  abtiKle  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Norridgewock. 

Clans  that  disappeared  from  their  ancient  hunting-grounds 
migrated  to  the  North  and  West,  Of  the  Sokokis,  who  seem 
to  have  dwelt  near  Saco  and  to  have  had  an  alliance  with  the 
Mohawks,  many,  in  1640,  abandoned  the  region  where  they 
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fiist  became  known  to  European  voyagers,  and  placed  them- 
selves  under  the  French  in  Canada. 

The  forests  west  of  the  Saco,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
untry  as  f ar  aa  Salem,  constituted  the  sachemehip  of  Pena- 

k,  or  Pawtocket,  and  often  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  rem- 
nants of  feebler  nations  around  them.  The  tribe  of  the  Mas- 
eachnsetts,  even  before  the  colonization  of  the  country,  had 
almost  disappeared  fixim  the  shores  of  the  bay  that  bears  its 
name ;  and  the  villages  of  the  interior  resembled  insuktad  and 
nearly  independent  bands,  that  had  loBt  themselves  in  the 
wilderness. 

Of  the  Pokanokets,  who  dwelt  romid  Mount  Hope,  and 
ere  sovereigns  over  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  a 
part  of  Cape  Cod;  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  dwelt  between 
the  bay  that  bears  their  name  and  the  present  limits  of  Con- 
necticut, holding  dominion  over  Rhode  Island  and  its  vicinity, 
M  well  as  a  part  of  Long  Island,  the  most  ci\Tli2:ed  of  the 
northern  nations ;  of  tlie  Peqnods,  the  branch  of  the  Mohegans 
that  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut,  and  ruled  a  part 
of  Long  Island— the  destruction  has  already  been  related.  The 
coimtry  between  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson 
was  pofiseesed  by  independent  villages  of  the  Mohegans,  kin- 
dred with  the  Manhattans,  whose  few  "smokes"  once  rose 
amid  the  forests  on  New  York  island* 

The  Lenni-Lenape,  in  their  two  divisions  of  the  Miusi  and 
the  Delawares,  occupied  New  Jersey,  the  valley  of  the  Delar 
ware  far  up  toward  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  the  basin  of 
the  SchuylldlL  The  Delawares  wens  pledged  to  a  system  of 
peace ;  their  passiveness  was  the  degrading  confession  of  their 
subjection  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  stripped  them  of 
their  rights  m  warriors  and  compelled  them  to  endure  taunts 
as  women. 

Beyond  the  Delaware,  on  the  eastern  shore,  dwelt  the 
Nanticokes,  who  disappeared,  or  melted  imperceptibly  into 
other  tribes ;  and  the  names  of  Accomack  and  PamUco  are 
the  chief  memorials  of  tribes  that  made  dialects  of  the  Algon- 
kin  the  mother  tongue  of  the  natives  along  the  sea-coast  as 
far  south,  at  least,  as  Cape  Hatteras.  It  is  prolmhle  that  the 
Corees,  or  Coramines,  who  dwelt  to  the  southward  of  the 
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If  euse  river,  spoke  a  kmrlred  kngnage,  thus  estoblisUing  Cape 
Fear  ajB  the  southern  limit  of  the  Algonkin  speech. 

In  Virginia,  the  same  language  was  heard  throughout  the 
tribes  of  the  eastern  shore  and  the  villages  west  of  tJie  Cheea- 
peake,  from  the  most  southern  tributaries  of  James  river  to 
the  Patuxent. 

The  Shawnees  connect  the  sonth-eastem  Algonkins  with 
the  West.  The  basin  of  the  Cumberland  river  is  marked  by 
the  earliest  French  geographers  as  the  home  of  this  restless 
nation.  A  part  of  them  afterward  had  their  "cabins'*  and 
their  '* springs"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester*  Their 
principal  bands  removed  from  their  hunting-fields  in  Kentucky 
to  the  head-waters  of  one  of  tlie  great  rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  at  a  later  day,  an  encampment  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  who  had  been  straggling  in  the  woods  for  four 
years,  was  found  not  far  north  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mobile 
river,  on  their  way  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Muskohgees.  It  was 
about  the  year  1G98  that  three  or  four  score  of  their  familiee, 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  left 
Carolina  and  planted  tlieinselves  on  the  Susquehannah,  Others 
followed,  and  when,  in  1732,  the  number  of  Indian  fighting 
men  in  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  seven  hundred,  one  half 
of  them  were  Shawnee  emigrants.  So  desolate  was  the  wilder- 
ness that  a  vagabond  tribe  could  wander  imdistm*bed  from 
Cumberland  river  to  the  Alabama,  firom  the  head-waters  of 
the  Santee  to  the  Susquehannah. 

The  abode  of  the  Miamis  was  more  stable.  ^'  My  forefather,** 
said  the  Miami  orator  little  Turtle,  at  Greenville,  "  kindled  the 
first  fire  at  Detroit ;  from  thence  he  extended  his  lines  to  the 
head-waters  of  Scioto  j  from  thence  to  its  month ;  from  thenoe 
down  tlie  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  and  from  thence 
to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  These  are  the  Injundaries 
within  which  tlie  prints  of  my  ancestors*  houses  are  every- 
where to  be  seen,'*  The  early  French  narratives  confirm  his 
words.  The  forests  beyond  Detroit  were  found  unoccupied,  or, 
it  may  be,  roamed  over  by  bands  too  feeble  to  attract  a  trader 
or  win  a  missionary ;  the  Ottawas,  Algonkin  f natives  from  the 
basin  of  the  magnificent  river  whose  name  commemorates 
them,  fled  to  the  bay  of  Saginaw,  and  took  posseesion  of  the 
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north  of  the  peninsula  afi  of  a  derelict  country ;  yet  without 
difiturbing  the  Miamifl,  who  occupied  its  southern  moiety. 

The  lUinoifl  were  kindred  to  the  Miarais,  and  their  country 
lay  between  the  Wabaah,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississi]>pi,  Mar- 
quette came  upon  a  village  of  them  on  the  Des  Moines,  but  its 
occupants  soon  withdrew  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippij  and 
Ka&kaskia,  Cahokia,  Peoria^  still  preserve  the  names  of  the 
principal  bands,  of  which  the  original  strength  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  vague  tales  of  a  considerable  population 
vanish  before  the  accurate  observation  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, who  found  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  lUinoia  scarcely 
three  or  four  vHIages.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  num- 
ber of  the  scattered  tenants  of  the  territory  which  now  forms 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  of  Indiana,  and  Dlinoifl,  and 
Kentucky,  could  hardly  have  exceeded  eighteen  thousand* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Pottawa- 
tomies  had  crowded  the  Miamis  from  their  dweUings  at  Chi- 
cago ;  the  intruders  came  from  the  islands  near  the  entrance  of 
Green  bay,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Ojib- 
was.  That  nation  is  the  Algonkin  tribe  of  whose  dialect,  my- 
thology, traditions,  and  customs,  we  have  the  fullest  accx)unts. 
They  held  the  country  from  the  month  of  Green  bay  to  the 
head-watere  of  Lake  Suj^erior,  and  were  early  visited  by  the 
French  at  Sault  St,  Mary  and  Chegoimegon.  They  adopted 
into  their  tribes  many  of  the  Ottawas  from  Upper  Canada,  and 
were  themselves  often  included  by  the  early  French  writers 
tmder  that  name. 

Ottawa  is  but  the  Algonkin  word  for  *'  trader ; "  and  Mas- 
eontins  are  "  dwellers  in  the  prairie."  The  latter  hardly  im- 
plies a  band  of  Indians  distinct  from  other  nations ;  but  his- 
tory recognisee,  as  a  separate  Algonkin  tribe  near  Green  bay, 
the  Menomonies,  who  were  found  there  in  1609,  who  retained 
their  ancient  territory  long  after  the  period  of  French  and  of 
English  supremacy,  and  who  prove  their  high  antiquity  as  a  na- 
tion by  their  singular  dialect. 

South-west  of  the  Menomonies,  the  restless  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
ever  dreaded  by  the  French,  held  the  passes  from  Green  bay 
and  Fox  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  with  insatiate  avidity 
fOi^Ded  defiantly  over  the  whole  country  between  Wisconsin 
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and  the  tipper  branehes  of  tbe  minois.  The  Shawnees  are  said 
to  have  an  affinity  with  this  nation ;  that  the  Kickapoo8,  who 
eetablkhed  themselves  by  conquest  in  the  north  of  Illinois,  are 
but  a  branch  of  it,  is  demonstrated  by  their  speech. 

The  tribes  of  the  Algonkin  family  were  scattered  over  a 
moiety,  or  perhaps  more  than  a  moiety,  of  the  territory  east  of 
the  Misiii^ippi  and  sonth  of  the  St  LauTence,  and  constitnted 
about  one  half  of  the  original  popubtion  of  that  territory, 

Xorth-west  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes,  west  of  the  Ojib* 
was,  bands  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  had  encamped  on  prairies 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  vagrants  between  the  head*vi^ters  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  family  whieb,  dwelling  for  the  most  part 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bed  river,  extended  from  the 
Saskatchawan  to  lands  sonth  of  the  Arkansas.  French  traders 
discovered  their  wigwams  in  1C59 ;  Hennepin  was  among  them, 
on  his  expedition  to  the  north ;  Joseph  Marest  and  another 
Jesuit  visited  them  in  1687,  and  agwn  in  1689.  There  seemed 
to  exist  a  hereditary  warfare  between  them  and  the  Ojibwas. 
Their  only  relations  to  the  colonists,  whether  of  France  or 
England,  were,  at  this  early  period,  aeeidentaL  One  little 
community  of  the  Dakota  family,  the  Winnebagoes,  dwelling 
between  Green  bay  and  the  lake  that  bears  their  name,  pre- 
ferred rather  to  be  environed  by  Algonkins  than  to  stay  in 
the  dangerous  vicinity  of  their  own  kindred* 

The  midlands  of  Carolina  sheltered  the  Catawbas.  Their 
villages  included  the  Woecons,  and  their  language  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  Dakota  stock.  The  oldest  enumeration  of 
them  was  made  in  1743,  and  gave  a  return  of  but  four  hun- 
dred.  History  knows  them  chiefly  as  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  Iroquois,  before  whose  prowess  and  numbers  they  dwindled 
away. 

The  nations  which  spoke  dialects  of  the  Ieoquois,  or,  as  it 
has  also  been  called,  of  the  Wyandot,  were,  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  powerful  in  numbers,  and  diffused  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory. The  peninsula  enclosed  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario  had  been  the  dwelling-place  of  the  five  confederated 
tribes  of  the  Uurons.  After  their  defeat  by  the  Five  Nations, 
a  part  descended  the  St  Lawrenoey  and  Uieir  progeny  may  still 
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be  seen  Bear  Quebec;  a  part  were  adopted,  on  equal  terms, 
into  the  tril>es  of  their  conquerors ;  the  Wyandots  fled  beyond 
Lake  Superior  and  hid  tliemselves  in  the  wastes  that  divided 
the  Ojibwas  from  their  western  foes.  In  1671^  they  retreated 
before  the  Sioux,  and  made  their  home  first  at  St  Mary's  and 
at  Michilimackinac,  and  afterward  near  the  post  of  Detroit. 
ThuB  the  "Wyandots  within  our  boilers  were  emigrants  from 
Canada.  Leaving  to  the  MLnmiB  the  country  beyond  the  Mi- 
ami of  the  lakes,  they  gradually  acquired  a  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory  from  that  river  along  Lake  Erie  to  the  western  boundary 
of  New  York. 

The  institutions  of  the  Five  Nations  which  dwelt  in  west- 
ern New  York  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  number  of 
their  warriors  was  declared  by  the  French,  in  1G60,  to  have 
been  two  thousand  two  hundred ;  and,  in  1677,  tliis  was  con- 
firmed by  an  English  agent^  sent  on  purpose  to  ascertain  their 
strength. 

A  few  families  of  the  Iroqnoisj  who  raised  their  huts  round 
Fort  Frontenac  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  two  villages 
of  L-oquois  converts,  near  Montreal,  tlie  Cahnewagas  of  New 
England  writers,  lived  in  amity  with  the  French, 

At  the  south,  the  Chowan  and  the  Nottoway,  villages  of 
tbe  Iroquois  family,  as  well  as  the  Mehemn,  who  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  Dakotas,  have  left  their  names  to  the  rivers 
along  which  they  dwelt ;  the  Tuscaroras,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  North  Carolina,  were  certainly  kindred  with  the  Five 
Nations,  In  1708,  their  fifteen  towns  still  occupied  the  upper 
country  on  the  Nense  and  the  Tar. 

The  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America  were  the  Chebo- 
SEEs,  who  occupied  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  Tennessee  river 
aa  far  west  as  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  and  Alabama — the  salubrious  and  most  picturesque 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  homes  were  encircled 
by  blue  hills  rising  beyond  hills,  of  which  the  lofty  points 
kindle  with  the  early  light,  and  the  overshadowing  ridges, 
like  masses  of  clouds,  envelop  the  valleys.  There  the  rocky 
cliffs,  towering  in  naked  grandeur,  mock  the  lightning,  and 
send  from  peak  to  peak  the  loudest  peals  of  the  thunder- 
storm; therc^  the  gentler  slopes  are  decorated  with  magno- 
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liajs  and  flowering  forest-trees  and  roving  climbers,  and  ring 
with  the  perpetual  note  of  the  whippoorwill ;  there  whole- 
some water  gashes  profusely  from  the  earth  in  transparent 
springs ;  snow-white  caficadee  glitter  on  the  hill-sides ;  and  the 
rivera,  shallow  but  pleasant  to  the  eye,  rush  through  narrow 
vales,  which  the  abundant  strawberry  crimsons  and  coppices 
of  rhododendron  and  flaming  azalea  adorn.  At  the  fdl  of 
the  leaf,  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  fruit  of  the 
hickory  and  the  chestnut  The  fertile  soil  teems  with  luxu- 
riant herbage,  on  which  the  roebuck  fattens;  the  vivifying 
breeze  is  laden  with  fragrance;  and  daybreak  is  ever  wel- 
comed by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  social  night-hawk  and  the 
liquid  carols  of  the  mocking-bird.  Through  this  lovely  region 
were  scattered  the  villages  of  the  Cherokees,  nearly  fifty  in 
number,  each  consiBting  of  but  a  few  cabiuB,  erected  where  the 
bend  in  the  momitain  stream  offered  at  once  a  defence  and  a 
strip  of  alluvial  soli  for  culture.  Their  towns  were  always  by 
the  side  of  some  creek  or  river,  and  they  loved  their  native 
land ;  above  all,  they  loved  its  rivers,  the  Keowee,  the  Tiige- 
loo,  the  Flint,  and  the  branches  of  the  Tennessee.  Emming 
waters,  inviting  to  the  bath,  tempting  the  angler,  alluring 
wild  fowl,  were  necessary  to  their  paradise.  The  organiza^ 
tion  of  their  language  has  a  common  character  with  other  In- 
dian languages  east  of  the  Mississippi^  but  etymology  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  conclusive  analogies  between  the  roots  of 
their  words.  The  "  beloved  "  people  of  the  Cherokees  were 
a  nation  by  themselves.  Who  can  say  for  how  many  centu- 
ries, safe  in  their  undiscovered  fastnesses,  they  had  decked 
their  war-chiefs  vdtli  the  feathers  of  the  eagle's  tail,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  counsels  of  their  "  old  beloved  men  "  ?  Who  can 
tell  how  often  the  waves  of  barbarous  migrations  may  have 
broken  harmlessly  against  their  cliSs  ? 

South-east  of  the  Cherokees  dwelt  the  Ucheeb.  They 
claimed  the  country  above  and  below  Augusta,  and,  at  tli© 
earliest  period  respecting  which  we  cjm  form  a  surmise,  seem 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Chattdioochee ;  yet  they 
boast  to  have  been  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  region.  They 
constituted  but  an  inconsiderable  band  in  the  Creek  confeder- 
acy, and  are  known  as  a  distinct  family,  not  from  political  or* 
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ganization,  but  from  their  singularly  harsh  and  guttural  lan- 
guage. When  first  diseoveredj  they  were  but  a  remnant, 
favoring  the  conjecture  that,  from  the  North  and  West,  tribe 
may  have  pressed  upon  tribe ;  that  successions  of  nations  may 
have  been  e3tterminated  by  invading  nations ;  that  even  lan- 
guages, which  are  the  least  perishable  monument  of  the  sav- 
ages, may  have  become  extinct. 

The  Natchez  became  merged  in  the  same  confederacy; 
but  they,  with  the  Taensas,  are  known  as  a  distinct  nation, 
residing  in  scarcely  more  than  four  or  five  tillages,  of  which 
the  largest  rose  near  the  banks  of  the  Missifisippi.  The 
acute  Vater  perceived  signs  that  they  spoke  an  original  tongue, 
and,  by  the  persevering  curiosity  of  Gallatin,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  Natchez  were  distinguished  from  the  tribes 
around  them  less  by  tlieir  customs  and  the  degree  of  their 
civilization  than  by  their  language,  which,  as  far  as  compari- 
sons have  been  instituted,  has  no  etymological  affinity  with 
any  other  whatever*  Here  again  the  imagination  too  readily 
invents  theories ;  and  the  tradition  has  been  widely  received 
that  the  dominion  of  the  Natchez  once  extended  even  to  the 
Wabash.  History  knows  them  only  as  a  feeble  and  inconsid- 
erable nation,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  attached  them- 
selves to  the  confederacy  of  the  Creeks, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Uchees  and  the  Natchez,  the 
country  south-^ast,  south,  and  west  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Tennessee  and  Oliio,  was  in  the  possessioQ 
of  one  great  family  of  nations,  of  which  the  language  was 
named  hy  the  French  the  Mobiliak,  and  is  described  by  Gal* 
latin  as  the  Mcskohgee-Chocta.  It  included  three  confed- 
eracies. 

The  country  bounded  on  the  Ohio  at  the  north,  on  the 
Mississippi  at  the  west,  on  the  east  by  a  line  dmwn  from  the 
bend  in  the  Cumberland  river  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  extending  at  the  south  into  the  territory  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  was  the  land  of  the  clieerfnl,  brave 
CmcKASAB,  the  faithful,  the  invincible  allies  of  the  English ; 
but  their  chosen  abodes  were  in  the  upland  country,  which 
gives  birth  to  the  Yazoo  and  the  Tombigbee,  where  the  grass 
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is  verdant  in  midwinter,  the  bluebird  and  the  robin  are  heard 
in  February;  the  springs  of  pure  water  gurgle  np  through 
white  sandsj  to  flow  through  .natural  bowers  of  evergreen  hol- 
ly ;  and  the  maize  springs  profusely  from  the  generous  soiL 
The  region  is  as  happy  as  any  beneath  the  sun,  and  was  ao 
dear  to  its  occupants  that,  though  not  numerous,  they  were 
in  its  defence  the  most  intrepid  warriors  of  the  South- 
Below  the  ChickafiaB,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  was  the  laud  of  the  Choctas,  who  were  gathered  on  the 
eastern  frontier  into  compact  villages,  but  elsewhere  were  scat- 
tered tlirough  the  interior  of  their  territory.  Dwelling  in 
plains  or  among  gentle  hills,  they  excelled  every  North  Ameri- 
can tribe  in  the  culture  of  com,  and  placed  little  dependence 
on  the  chase.  Their  country  was  healthful,  abounding  in 
brooks.  The  number  of  their  warriors  perhaps  exceeded  four 
thousand.  Their  dialect  of  the  Mobilian  so  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  ChickasaB  that  they  almost  seemed  but  one  nation. 
The  Choctas  were  allies  of  the  French,  yet  preserving  their 
independence ;  their  love  for  their  e^Duntry  was  intense,  aaid 
they  too  contemned  danger  in  its  defence. 

The  ridge  that  divided  the  Tombigbee  from  the  Alabama 
was  the  line  that  separated  the  Choctas  from  the  groups  of 
tribes  which  were  soon  united  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
Ceeeks  or  Muskohgees,  Their  territory,  including  all  Florida, 
reached,  on  the  north,  to  the  Clierokees ;  on  the  north-east  and 
east,  to  the  country  on  the  Savannah  and  to  the  Atlantic. 
Along  the  sea,  their  northern  limit  eeeras  to  have  extended 
almost  to  Cape  Fear;  at  least,  the  tribes  with  which  the  settlers 
at  Cliarloston  first  wa^ed  war  are  enumerated  by  one  writer  as 
branches  of  the  Muskohgees.  Their  population,  spread  over  a 
fourfold  wider  territory,  did  not  outnumber  that  of  the  Choc- 
tas. Their  towns  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  beautiful 
creeks ;  the  waters  of  their  bold  rivers,  from  the  Coosa  to  the 
ChattAhoochee,  descended  rapidly,  with  a  clear  current,  through 
healtlif ul  and  fertile  regions ;  they  were  careful  in  their  agri- 
culture, and,  before  going  to  i^^ar,  assisted  their  women  to 
plant  In  Florida  they  welcomed  the  Spanish  misaionariefi ; 
and  throughout  their  country  they  derived  so  much  benefit 
from  the  arts  of  civilization  that  their  numbers  promised  to 
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increase.  Being  placed  between  tlie  English  of  Carolina,  the 
French  of  Louisiana,  the  Spaniards  of  Florida — ^bordering  on 
the  Choctas,  the  Chicka&as,  and  the  Cherokoes — they  were  es- 
teemed as  the  most  important  Indian  nation  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  They  readily  gave  shelter  to  fugitives  from  other 
tribes ;  and  their  speech  became  so  modified  that,  with  radical 
resemblances,  it  has  the  widest  depaiture  from  its  kindred  dior 
lects.  The  Tamassees,  sometimes  called  the  Savannahs,  were 
one  of  their  bands ;  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  were  but  "  wild 
men  *'  from  their  confederacy,  who  neglected  agriculture  for 
the  chafie, 

Such  is  a  synopsis  of  the  American  nations  east  of  the 
Misaigsippi.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  their  probable  numbers 
at  the  perio^^  of  their  discovery.  Many  of  them — ^the  Narra- 
gansetts,  the  IHinois — ^boasted  of  the  superior  strength  of  their 
former  condition ;  and,  from  wonder,  from  fear^  from  the  am- 
bition of  exciting  surprisej  early  travellers  often  repeated  the 
exaggerations  of  savage  vanity.    The  Hiirons  of  Upper  Canada 

^-were  thought  to  number  many  moTO  than  thirty  thousand,  per- 
liaps  even  fifty  thousand,  souls;  yet,  according  to  the  more 
exact  enumeration  of  1639,  they  could  not  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand.  In  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  a  few  cabins  seemed 
like  a  city ;  and  to  the  pilgrim,  who  had  walked  for  weeks 
without  meeting  a  human  being,  a  territory  would  appear  well 
peopled  where,  in  every  few  days,  a  wigwam  could  be  encoun- 
tered. Vermont  and  north-western  MassachusettB  and  much 
of  New  Hampshire  were  soUtudes ;  Ohio,  a  part  of  Indiana, 
the  largest  part  of  Michigan,  remained  open  to  Indian  emigra- 
tion long  after  America  began  to  be  colonized  by  Europeans. 
From  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
Dee  Moines,  Marquette  saw  neither  the  countenance  nor  the 
footstep  of  man.    In  Illinois,  so  friendly  to  the  habits  of  sav- 

f  ig©  Ufe,  the  Franciscan  Zenobe  Mambr6,  whose  journal  is  pre- 

f  served  by  Lo  Clercq,  describes  the  "only  large  village"  as  con- 
taining seven  or  eight  thousand  souls ;  Father  Rasles  imagined 
he  had  seen  in  one  place  twelve  hundred  fires,  kindled  for 
more  than  two  thousand  famiHes ;  other  niissionaricB  who 
made  their  abode  there  describe  their  journeys  as  through 

I  appalling  solitudes  j  they  represent  their  vocation  as  a  chajse 
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after  a  savage,  that  was  scarce  ever  to  be  found ;  and  tliey 
could  establish  hardly  five,  or  even  three,  villages  in  the  whole 
region.  Kentucky,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shawnees,  re- 
mained the  park  of  the  Cherokees*  The  banished  tribe  easily 
fled  up  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  to  find  a  vacant 
region  in  the  highlands  of  Carolina;  and  a  part  of  them  for 
years  roved  to  and  fro  in  wildernesses  west  of  the  Cherokee^, 
On  early  maps  the  low  country  from  the  Mobile  to  Florida  is 
marked  as  vacant.  The  oldest  reports  from  Georgia  dwell  on 
the  absence  of  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  and  will 
not  admit  that  there  were  more  than  a  few  within  four  hun- 
dred miles.  There  are  hearsay  and  vague  accounts  of  Indian 
war-parties  composed  of  many  himdreds ;  those  who  wrote 
from  knowledge  fumisli  means  of  comparison  and  correction. 
The  population  of  the  Five  Nations  may  have  varied  from  ten 
to  thirteen  thousand ;  and  their  warrions  roamed  as  conquerors 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carolhia,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Ten* 
neesee.  Very  great  uncertainty  must  indeed  attend  any  esti- 
mate of  the  original  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mi&sissippi 
and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  chain  of  lakes.  We 
shall  approach,  and  perhaps  rather  exceed,  a  just  estimate  of 
their  numbers  at  the  spring-time  of  English  colonization,  if  to 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Algonkin  race  we  allow  about  ninety 
thousand ;  of  the  eastern  Dakotas  less  than  three  thousand ;  of 
the  Iroquois,  including  their  southern  kindred,  about  aev^i* 
teen  thousand ;  of  the  Oatawbas,  three  thousand ;  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  twelve  thousand ;  of  the  MobiHan  confederacies  and  tribes 
— that  is,  of  the  CHekasas,  Choctas,  and  Creeks,  including  the 
Seminoles — fifty  thousand ;  of  the  Uchees,  one  thousand ;  of 
the  Natchez,  four  thousand :  in  all,  it  may  be,  not  far  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls. 

In  1883,  there  remain  of  all  the  nations  that  formerly  oc* 
cupiod  the  present  area  of  the  United  States  south  of  Alaska 
a  few  tboiisand  less  than  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century  east 
of  the  jyOssisBippL 
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THE  LANGUAGES   AKD  MANNERS  OF  THE  RED  MEN, 

Ko  horde  of  red  men  has  been  caught  in  its  first  wrestlings 
with  natm*e  to  extort  from  her  the  ai*t  of  expressing  thought 
by  gestures  and  sounds.  A  ti'ibe  has  no  more  been  found 
without  a  knguage  than  without  eyesight  or  memory, 

Tho  American  savage  has  tongue  and  palate  and  lips  and 
tliroat ;  the  power  to  ntter  flowing  sounds,  the  power  to  hiss ; 
hence  the  primitive  sounds  are  essentiaUy  the  same,  and  may 
almost  all  be  exj^ressed  by  the  alphabet  of  European  use.  The 
tribes  vary  in  theh*  choice  of  sounds:  the  Oneidas  always 
changed  tlie  letter  r ;  the  Algonkins  have  no  /;  the  Iroquois 
family  never  use  the  semivowel  iti^  or  the  labials.  The  Chero- 
kees  are  destitute  of  the  labials,  but  employ  the  semivowels. 
Of  the  several  dialects  of  the  Iroquois,  that  of  the  Oneidas  is 
the  most  soft,  being  the  only  one  that  admits  the  letter  1} 
that  of  the  Seneeajs  is  rudest  and  most  energetic.  The  Algon- 
kin  dialects,  especially  those  of  the  Abenakis,  heap  up  con- 
sonants with  prodigal  harshness ;  the  Iroquois  abound  in  a 
concurrence  of  vowels ;  in  the  Cherokee,  every  syllable  ends 
with  a  voweL  But  before  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  no 
one  of  them  had  discriminated  the  sounds  which  he  ai'ticu- 
lated :  east  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  no  alphabet ;  and  the 
only  mode  of  writing  was  by  rude  imitations  and  symbols. 

Each  language,  while  it  abounded  in  words  to  designate 
every  object  of  experience,  for  "  spiritual  matters ''  was  poor ; 
it  had  no  name  for  continence  or  justice,  for  gratitude  or  holi- 
ness. It  required,  said  Loskiel,  the  labor  of  years  to  make  the 
Delaware  dialect  capable  of  expressing  abstract  thought. 

This  materialism  in  the  use  of  words  gave  picturesque 
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brilliancy  to  American  diacoiipse.  Prosperity  was  ag  a  bright 
8un  or  a  cloudless  sky ;  to  estabUsli  peace  was  to  plant  a  tree 
or  to  bury  the  tomahawk  ;  to  offer  presents  as  a  consolation  to 
mourners  was  to  cover  the  grave  of  the  departed ;  griefe  and 
hardfibips  were  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.  Especially  the 
style  of  the  Five  Nations  aboimded  in  noble  metaphors,  and 
glowed  with  allegory. 

The  Indian  does  not  separate  the  parts  of  speech  from  one 
another ;  he  expresses  a  complex  idea  by  grouping  its  sepa- 
rate elements  together  in  one  conglomerate  word.  The  rude 
process  is  not  a  perfect  synthesis,  as  in  the  conjugation  of  a 
Latin  verb.  It  has  with  greater  exactness  been  said  of  the 
red  man,  that  he  glues  together  the  words  e3q)re68ing  subjeot 
and  object  and  numlier  and  person  and  case  and  time,  and 
yet  many  more  relations.  This  is  the  distingnishing  mark  of 
American  speech ;  it  pervaded  the  dialects  of  the  Iroquois, 
of  the  Algonkin,  and  the  Cherokee.  When  a  new  object  waa 
presented  to  an  Indian^  he  would  inquire  its  use  and  form  for 
it  a  name  which  might  include  witiiin  itself  an  entire  defini* 
tion.  So  when  Eliot,  in  his  version  of  the  Bible,  translated 
hnedingy  the  word  which  he  was  compelled  to  frame  was  of 
eleven  syllables. 

The  noims  implying  relation,  wrote  Brebeuf,  always  in- 
clude the  signification  of  one  of  Uie  three  persons  of  the 
posaesfidve  pronoun.  The  missionaries  could  not  translate  the 
doxology  literally,  but  chanted  among  the  Hurons :  "  Glory 
be  to  our  Father,  and  to  his  Son,  and  to  their  Holy  Ghost.*' 

In  like  manner  the  American  languages  wanted  terms  to 
express  generalizations  and  classes.  The  forests  abounded  in 
many  kinds  of  oak:  the  Algoukins  had  special  names  for 
each  of  them,  but  no  generic  word  including  them  alL 

"The  Bociableness  of  the  nature  of  man  appeal^  in  the 
wildest  of  them-"  To  red  men  returning  to  their  family  no 
one  would  offer  hindrance,  "  thus  oonfessing  the  sweetness  of 
their  homes."  They  love  society,  and  the  joining  together  of 
houses  and  towns.  "With  long  poles  fixed  m  the  ground,  and 
bent  toward  each  other  at  the  top,  covered  with  birch  or  chest- 
nut bark,  and  hung  on  the  inside  with  embroidered  matfi, 
having  no  door  but  a  loose  skin,  no  heartli  but  the  ground,  no 
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diinmey  but  an  opening  in  the  roof,  the  wigwam  was  quickly 
constructed  and  easily  removed*  Its  size,  whether  round  or 
oblong,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families  that  were 
to  dwell  in  it;  and  commonly  in  one  smoky  cell  the  whole  com- 
munity— men,  children,  and  women — were  huddled  together, 
careless  of  cleanliness,  and  making  no  privacy  of  actions  of 
which  some  irrational  animals  seem  ashamed. 

Of  the  savage,  license  to  gratify  his  animal  instincts  seemed 
the  system  of  morals.  The  idea  of  chastity  as  a  social  duty 
was  but  feebly  developed.  And  yet,  wrote  Roger  Williams, 
"  God  hath  planted  in  the  heai-te  of  the  wildest  of  the  sonnes 
of  men  a  high  and  honorable  esteem  of  the  majriage-bed, 
insomuch  that  they  univeKially  submit  unto  it,  and  hold  its 
violation  abominable."  ^Neither  might  man^iagee  be  contracted 
between  kindred  of  near  degree ;  the  Iroquois  might  choose 
a  wife  of  the  same  tribe  with  himself,  but  not  of  the  same 
cabin ;  the  Algonkin  must  look  beyond  those  who  used  the 
same  family  symbol ;  the  Cherokee  would  at  one  and  the  same 
time  marry  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  but  would  never  marry 
his  ovm  immediate  kindred. 

On  forming  an  engagement,  the  bridegroom,  or,  if  he  were 
poor,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  made  a  present  to  the  bride's 
father,  of  whom  no  dowry  was  expected.  The  acceptance  of 
the  presents  perfected  the  contract ;  the  wife  was  purchased ; 
and,  for  a  season  at  least,  the  husband,  surrendering  his  gains 
as  a  hunter  to  her  fanoily,  had  a  home  in  her  father's  lodge. 

Even  in  marriage  the  Indian  abhorred  constraint;  from 
Florida  to  the  St.  La^Tence  polygamy  was  permitted,  though 
at  the  north  it  was  not  common;  and  the  wUdemess  could 
show  wigwams  where  "couples  had  lived  together  thirty, 
forty  years,"  Love  did  not  always  light  his  happiest  torch 
at  the  nuptials  of  the  children  of  nature,  and  marriage  had 
for  them  its  sorrows  and  its  crimes.  The  iufidelities  of  the 
husband  sometimes  drove  the  helpless  wife  to  suicide;  the 
faithless  wife  had  no  protector;  her  husband  might  at  his 
will  insult  or  disfigure  her  or  take  her  Ufe.  Divorce  took 
place  \^ithout  formality  by  a  simple  separation  or  desertion, 
and,  where  there  was  no  offspring,  was  of  easy  occurrence. 
Children  were  the  strongest  bond;  for,  if  the  mother  was 
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discarded^  it  wajs  the  unwritten  lair  of  the  red  man  that  she 
ehould  retain  those  whom  she  had  borne. 

Child-bearing  to  the  Indian  mother  was  eomparatiTelj  easy 
and  speedy.  **  In  one  qu^ter  of  an  honr  a  woman  would  be 
merry  in  the  honge,  and  delivered,  and  merry  againe ;  and  with- 
in two  days,  abroad ;  and,  after  four  or  five  dayea,  at  worte.'' 
The  woman  who  uttered  complaints  or  groans  was  esteemed 
worthy  to  be  but  the  mother  of  cowards.  Yet  death  some- 
times followed.  The  pregnant  woman  continued  her  nsnal 
toils,  bore  her  wonted  burdens,  followed  her  family  even  in  its 
winter  rambles.  How  helpless  the  Indian  infant,  bom  with* 
out  shelter  amid  storms  and  ice  I  But  fear  nothing  for  him : 
the  sentiment  of  maternity  is  at  his  side,  and  bo  long  as  his 
mother  breathes  he  is  safe.  The  squaw  loves  her  child  with 
instinctive  passion ;  and,  if  she  does  not  manifest  it  by  lively 
cazeBses,  her  tenderness  is  real,  wakeful,  and  constant  No 
savage  mother  ever  trusted  her  babe  to  a  hireling  nurse ;  no 
savage  mother  ever  put  away  Jier  own  child  to  suckle  that  of 
another.  To  the  cradle,  consisting  of  thin  pieces  of  light 
wood,  and  gayly  ornamented  ^rith  quills  of  the  porcupine  and 
beads  and  rattles,  the  infant  is  firmly  attached,  and  carefully 
wrapped  in  furs  ;  and  thus  swathed,  its  back  to  the  mother's 
back,  is  borne  as  the  topmost  burden — ^its  dark  eyes  now 
cheerfully  flashing  light,  now  accompanjing  with  tears  the 
wailings  which  the  plaintive  melodies  of  the  carrier  cannot 
hush.  Or,  while  the  squaw  toils  in  the  field,  she  hangs  her 
child,  as  spring  does  its  blossoms,  on  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
that  it  may  be  rocked  by  breezes  from  the  land  of  souls,  and 
soothed  to  sleep  by  the  lullaby  of  the  birds.  Does  the  mother 
die,  the  nursling — such  is  Indian  compaBsion — shares  her  grave. 

On  quitting  the  cradle,  the  children  are  left  nearly  naked 
in  the  cabin,  to  grow  hardy  and  learn  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
Juvenile  sports  are  the  same  everywhere;  children  invent 
them  for  themselves;  and  the  traveller,  who  finds  through 
the  wide  world  the  same  games,  may  rightly  infer  that  an 
innate  power  instructs  childhood  in  its  amusements.  There 
is  no  domestic  government ;  the  young  do  as  they  will. 
They  are  never  earnestly  reproved,  injured,  or  beaten;  a 
dash  of  cold   water  in   the  face  is  their  heaviest  punish- 
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ment  K  they  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  honsehold,  it  is  as 
a  pastime,  not  aB  a  charge.  Yet  they  show  respect  to  the 
chiefs,  and  defer  with  docility  to  those  of  their  cabin.  The 
attachment  of  savages  to  their  offspring  is  extreme ;  and  they 
cannot  bear  separation  from  them.  Hence  every  attempt  at 
founding  schools  for  their  children  was  a  failure ;  a  missionary 
would  gather  a  little  flock  about  hijn,  and  of  a  sudden,  writes 
Le  Jeune,  *'my  birds  flew  away.'*  From  their  insufficient  and 
irregular  supplies  of  clothing  and  food,  they  learn  to  endure 
hunger  and  rigorous  seasons ;  of  themselves  they  become  fleet 
^of  foot  and  skilful  in  swimming ;  their  courage  is  fed  by  tales 
cting  their  ancestors,  till  they  burn  with  a  love  of  glory 
►  be  acquired  by  valor  and  address.  So  soon  as  the  child  can 
f^grasp  the  bow  and  arrow,  they  are  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  there 
is  joy  in  the  wigwam  at  his  birth,  and  his  first  cutting  of  a 
tooth,  so  a  festival  is  kept  for  his  earliest  success  in  the  chase- 
Tho  Indian  yoimg  man  is  educated  in  the  school  of  nature. 
The  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded  kindle  within  him 
the  passion  for  war :  as  he  grows  up>  he  in  his  turn  begins  the 
war-Bong,  of  which  the  echoes  never  die  away  on  the  boimd- 
lees  plains  of  the  West ;  he  travels  the  war-path  in  search  of 
an  encounter  with  an  enemy,  that  he  too,  at  the  great  war- 
dance  and  feast  of  his  band,  may  boast  of  his  exploits ;  may 
enumerate  his  gallant  deeds  by  the  envied  feathers  of  the  war 
eagle  that  decorate  his  hair ;  and  keep  the  record  of  his  wounds 
by  ghining  mai'ks  of  vermilion  on  his  skin. 

The  savages  are  proud  of  idleness.  At  home  they  do  little 
but  cross  tlieir  arms  and  sit  listleadyi  or  engage  in  games  of 
chance,  or  meet  in  council,  or  sing  and  eat  and  play  and 
sleep.  The  greatest  toils  of  the  men  were  to  perfect  the  pali- 
etdes  of  the,  forts ;  to  repair  their  cabins ;  to  manufacture  a 
boat  out  of  a  tree  by  the  use  of  fire  and  a  stone  hatchet ;  to  get 
neady  instruments  of  war  or  the  chase ;  and  to  adorn  their  per- 
eons.  Woman  is  the  laborer.  The  food  that  is  raised  from  the 
earth  is  the  fruit  of  her  industry.  With  no  instnmient  but  a 
mattock  of  wood  or  flint-etone,  a  shell,  or  a  shoulder-blade  of 
the  bnff,alo,  she  plants  the  maize  and  the  beans.  She  drives 
the  blackbirds  from  the  cornfield,  breaks  the  weeds,  and,  in  due 
seaBOn,  gathers  the  harvest.    She  pounds  the  parched  com, 
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dries  the  buffalo  meat,  and  prepares  for  winter  the  store  of 
wild  fmitB ;  she  brings  home  the  game  which  her  husband  has 
killed ;  she  carries  the  wood^  and  draws  the  water,  and  spreada 
the  repast.  If  the  chief  constructs  the  keel  of  the  canoe,  it 
is  woman  who  stitches  the  bark  with  split  ligaments  of  the 
pine  root^  and  sears  the  seams  with  resinons  gum.  If  the  men 
prepare  the  poles  for  tlie  wigwam,  it  is  woman  who  builds  it, 
and,  in  times  of  joumeyings,  transports  it  on  her  shoulders. 

The  red  men  east  of  the  llissiesippi  had  no  calendar  of 
their  own ;  their  languages  have  no  word  for  y<?ar,  and  they 
reckoned  time  by  the  return  of  snow  or  the  springing  of  the 
flowers ;  their  months  were  named  from  that  which  the  earth 
produces  in  them ;  and  their  almanac  is  kept  by  the  birds, 
whose  flight  announces  the  progress  of  the  seasons.  The 
brute  creation  gave  them  warning  of  the  coming  storm ;  the 
motion  of  the  sun  marked  tlie  hour  of  the  day ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctions of  time  were  noted,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  words 
that  breathe  the  grace  of  nature. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States  depended  for 
food  on  the  chase,  fisheries,  and  agriculture-  They  kept  no 
herds ;  they  never  were  shepherds.  The  bison  is  difficult  to 
tame,  and  the  use  of  its  milk,  of  which  its  female  yields  little, 
was  unknown.  The  moose,  the  bear,  tlie  deer,  and  at  the 
West  the  buffalo,  besides  smaller  game  and  fowl,  were  pur- 
sued with  arrows  tipped  with  hartshorn,  or  eagles'  daws,  or 
pointed  stones.  With  nets  and  spears  fish  were  taken,  and 
were  cured  by  smoke.  WUd  fruits  and  abundant  berries 
were  a  resource  in  their  season ;  and  troops  of  girls,  with 
baskets  of  bark,  would  gather  the  native  strawberry.  But  all 
tlie  tribes  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  remote  ones  on 
the  north-east  and  the  north-west,  were  at  once  hunters  and 
tillers  of  the  groimd.  Wheat  or  rye  would  have  been  a 
useless  gift  to  the  Indian,  who  had  neitlier  plough  nor  sickle* 
The  mdzc  springs  luxuriantly  from  a  warm,  new  field,  and 
in  the  rich  soil,  with  little  aid  from  culture,  outstrips  the 
weeds ;  bears,  not  thirty,  not  fifty,  but  a  thousand-fold ;  if 
once  dry,  is  hurt  neither  by  heat  nor  frost ;  may  be  pre* 
served  in  a  pit  or  a  cave  for  years,  aye,  and  for  centuries; 
is  gathered  from  the  field  by  the  hand,  without  knife  or  reap- 
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^ing-hook ;  and  becomes  nutritioTis  food  by  a  simple  roasting 
fore  a  fire,  A  little  of  its  parched  meal,  with  water  from 
the  brook,  waa  often  a  dinner  and  supper  j  and  the  warrior, 
with  a  small  supply  of  it  in  a  basket  at  his  back,  or  in  a  leath- 
ern girdle,  and  with  his  Ik)w  and  arrows,  is  ready  for  travel  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Tobacco  was  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  bean,  and  the  trailing  plant  which  we  haye 
learned  of  them  to  call  the  squash,  completed  theii*  husbandry. 
They  seem  not  to  have  made  much  use  of  salt,  but  they  knew 
how  to  obtain  it  by  evaporation. 

During  the  mild  season  there  may  have  been  little  sufiEer- 

iug.    But  thrift  was  wanting ;  the  stores  collected  by  the  in- 

r4uatry  of  the  women  were  squandered  in  festivities.    The 

ospitaUty  of  the  Indian  has  rarely  been  questioned.    lie  will 

his  rest  abroad,  that  he  may  giv^e  up  his  own  skin  or  mat 

of  fledge  to  his  guest.    The  stranger  enters  his  cabin,  by  day 

or  by  night,  without  asking  leave,  and  is  entertained  as  freely 

i  a  thrush  or  a  blackbird  that  regales  himself  on  the  luxuiiea 

of  the  fruitful  grove.     Nor  is  the  traveller  questioned  as  to 

I  the  purpose  of  his  visit;  he  chooses  Ids  time  to  deliver  his 

pinessage.    Festivals,  too,  were  common.    But  what  could  be 

more  miserable  than  the  tribes  of  the  North  and  North-west, 

in  the  depth  of  winter,  suffering  from  an  annual  famine; 

driven  by  the  intense  cold  to  sit  indolently  in  the  smoke 

round  the  fire  in  the  cabin,  and  fast  for  days  together! 

Famine  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  brutal  part  of  our 
nature*  A  shipwreck  will  make  cannibals  of  civiKzed  meu ; 
a  retreating  army  abandons  its  wounded.  The  hunting  tribes 
the  affections  of  men,  but  among  them  extremity  of  want 
^produced  like  results.  On  the  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
if  provisions  f luled,  the  feeble  were  left  behind,  or  their  life 
was  shortened  by  a  blow. 

For  diseases  natural  remedies  were  prescribed.    Sometimes 

a  vapor  bath  was  prepared  in  a  tent  covered  with  skins,  and 

^warmed  by  means  of  hot  stones ;  decoctions  of  bark,  or  roots, 

>  or  herbs^  were  used ;  but  those  who  lingei-ed  with  hopeless 

illness,  or  were  helpless  from  age,  were  sometimes  neglected, 

and  sometimes  put  to  death. 

The  clothing  of  the  natives  was,  in  summer,  but  a  piece  of 
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skin,  like  an  apron  round  the  waist ;  in  winter,  a  bear-gkin,  or, 
more  commonlj,  robes  made  of  the  skins  of  the  fox  and  the 
beayer.  Their  feet  were  protected  by  soft  moccafionB,  and  to 
these  were  bound  the  broad  snow-ehoes,  on  which,  though 
cumbersome  to  the  novice,  the  practiced  hxmter  could  leap 
like  the  roe.  Of  the  women,  head,  arms,  and  legs  were  un- 
covered ;  a  mat  or  a  ekin,  neatly  prepared^  tied  over  the 
shoulders  and  fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  extended  from 
the  neck  to  the  knees.  They  glitterai  with  tufts  of  elk-hair, 
dyed  in  scarlet,  and  strings  of  shells  were  their  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. The  summer  garments,  of  the  skins  of  the  moose  and 
deer,  were  painted  of  many  colors,  and  the  fairest  feathers  of 
the  turkey,  fastened  by  threads  made  from  wild  hemp  and 
nettle,  wei^  curiously  wrought  into  mantles.  The  claws  of 
the  grizzly  bear  formed  a  proud  collar  for  a  war  chief;  a 
piece  of  an  enemy's  scalp,  with  a  tuft  of  long  hair,  painted 
red,  glittered  on  the  stem  of  his  wai'-pipe ;  the  wing  of  a  red 
bird,  or  the  beak  and  plumage  of  a  raven,  decorated  his 
locks ;  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  was  worn  round  the  arm  of 
their  chiefs ;  the  skin  of  the  polecat,  bound  round  the  leg, 
was  their  order  of  the  garter,  emblem  of  noble  daring,  A 
warrior's  dress  was  often  a  history  of  his  deeds.  His  skin  was 
tattooed  with  figures  of  animals,  of  flowers,  of  leaves,  and 
painted  with  shining  colors. 

Some  had  the  nose  tipped  with  blue,  the  eyebrows,  eyes, 
and  cheeks  tinged  with  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  red ; 
others  had  black,  red,  and  blue  stripes  drawn  from  the  ears  to 
the  mouth ;  others  had  a  broad,  black  band,  like  a  ribbon,  ex- 
tending from  ear  to  ear  across  the  eyes,  with  smaller  bands  on 
the  cheeks.  When  they  made  visits,  and  when  they  assem- 
bled in  council,  they  painted  themselves  brilliantly,  delight^ 
ing  especially  in  vermilion. 
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POLmr  AND   KEUGION  OF  THE  BED  MEN. 

In  the  tribea  with  which  the  early  colonists  came  in  contact 
there  was  not  only  no  written  law,  there  was  no  formalized  tra- 
ditionary expression  of  law.  Authority  over  them  rested  on 
opinion,  of  which  the  motives  were  never  embodied  in  words, 
and  which  gained  validity  only  through  nnqneationed  usage. 
Their  forms  of  government  grew  out  of  their  instincts  and 
their  wants,  and  were  everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Without 
a  distinct  settlement  of  succession  in  the  magistracy  by  in- 
heritance or  election,  the  selection  was  made  harmoniously 
through  the  preponderating  influence  of  personal  qualities. 
The  wild  man  hates  restraint,  and  loves  to  do  what  is  right 

.  in  his  own  eyes,  "  The  Illinois,"  writes  Marest,  "  are  absolute 
jnastei's  of  themselves,  subject  to  no  law."  The  Delawares,  it 
WM  said,  *^  are,  in  general,  wholly  unacquainted  with  civil  laws 

;  tnd  proceedings,  nor  have  any  kind  of  notion  of  civil  judica- 
tures,  of  persona  being  arraigned  and  tried,  condemned  or  ac- 
quitted." Strings  of  wampmn  did  the  office  of  money  among 
them^  and  had  a  fixed  value  like  coin  among  white  men.  Ex- 
ehanges  were  often  but  a  reciprocity  of  gifts;  but  they  had 
commerce  and  debts,  though  arrests  and  imprisonments,  law- 

.  jrers  and  sheriffs,  were  unknown.     Each  man  waa  his  own  pro- 

'  lector ;  and,  as  there  was  no  public  justice,  each  man  became 
his  own  avenger.    In  case  of  death  by  violence,  the  departed 

.  fibade  could  not  rest  till  appeased  by  a  retaliation.  His  kindred 
would  "  go  a  thousand  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  over 
hills  and  mountains ;  through  cane-swamps,  full  of  briers ;  over 
broad  lakes,  rapid  rivers,  and  deep  creeks;  and  all  the  way 
endangered  by  poisonous  snakes,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of 
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beit  md  coU,  to  lon^ger  md  ddnt**  Blood  bsriag  oooe  bin 
•bady  tiie  nib  of  redproci^  involfed  fiuoilj  in  the  moitd 
gtrib  tiffiBA  fM3^jf  tribe  a^inst  tribe,  often  Awtiiiiing  &oai 
fjHiMllkMDi  to  f^enentionL  Yei  lucBej  eovdd  mke  itadt  bend  j 
nd  pei0e  gri^tit  be  footofod  bj*  rtnniiig  piemilBy  if  tber  wefB 
eooiigb  to  oorer  tip  tbe  gnres  of  tbe  dead. 

liotwitfaitaiidiDg  tbe  noifonii  aqpect  of  mage  fife,  there 
ttag  among  them  lonie  digtribatioQ  of  putmita  There  eoeua 
leaiOD  to  bellere  that  penom  who  had  flmgiilar  akiB  m  abafiDg 
the  snpkiiieiitB  of  which  the  Indiaiie  knew  the  use,  employed 
dieeiielTes  ipecialljr  in  their  maimfactiire.  FHnt-^tooe  ham- 
ineri  were  Icnad  in  tlie  region  near  Lake  Superior;  but  the 
mfaiera  had  no  tool  with  which  thej  coold  diride^vnre  eoppei} 
Mr  had  they  learned  to  melt  it,  nor  did  they  know  how  to 
#xtract  the  XDelal  from  the  ore.  They  coold  onljacale  ttathhi 
Imwrny  and,  after  folding  them  together,  give  them  const^eney 
by  tbe  blows  of  the  hammer.  They  remained  in  the  Condi- 
tion  of  man  before  tbe  discoTery  of  metdd.  Oopper  waa 
prized  aa  an  ornament,  and,  with  the  mica  of  North  Carolina, 
baa  boea  loond  in  motrnds  alike  at  the  sonth  and  the  north 
of  the  lliMiarippi  valley* 

Among  the  red  men  the  ties  of  relationship  were  widely 
extended  Undivided  familiea  had  a  eommon  emblem,  which 
designated  all  their  members  as  effectnally  as  with  ns  the  name. 
In  the  choice  of  a  wife  there  were  interdicted  degrees  of  con- 
aangninitT,  and  marriage  between  dwellers  in  the  same  cabin 
was  forbidden.  They  held  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  80  dear 
that  a  brother  commonly  paid  the  debt  of  a  deceased  brotheTi 
and  afisnmed  his  revenge  and  his  perils.  There  were  no  begi^ra 
among  them,  no  ^therless  children  unprovided  for.  Those 
who  housed  together,  hunted  together,  roamed  together^  fought 
t<>j;i^^thcr|  constituted  a  family.  Danger  from  neighbors  led  to 
alliances  and  confederacies,  just  as  pride,  which  is  a  pervading 
element  in  Indian  character,  led  to  subdivision.  Of  affinity, 
as  proved  by  a  common  language,  the  Algonldn,  the  Iroquois, 
the  Dakohi,  the  Mobilian,  each  was  alike  unmindfuL  No  one 
of  them  had  a  name  embracing  all  its  branches. 

As  the  tribe  was  but  a  union  of  families,  the  head  of  the 
family  was  its  natural  chief.     The  descent  through  the  female 
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line  was  the  rule  as  eeen  in  Yii^;inia,  among  the  Five  NatioiB, 
the  Creeks,  and  tlie  Natchez.  The  colleague  of  Canonicus,  {he 
NarraganBett,  was  hia  nephew.  The  hereditary  right  was  modi- 
fied by  opinion,  which  could  crowd  a  civil  chief  into  retire- 
ment, and  select  his  successor.  The  organisation  of  the  savage 
communities  was  as  with  us  at  a  spontaneous  public  meeting, 
where  opinion  in  advance  designates  the  principal  actors;  or, 
as  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  large  family,  opinion  within 
the  family  selects  the  hest  fitted  of  its  surviving  members  to 
settle  its  affairs.  Doubtless  the  succession  appeared  sometimes 
to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  surviving  matron ;  sometimes  to 
have  been  consequent  on  birth ;  sometimes  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  free  election  of  the  wild  democracy,  or  of  its 
silent  preferences.  The  general  approval  was  its  primitive 
and  essential  condition,  though  there  liave  been  chiefs  who 
could  not  tell  when,  where,  or  how  they  obtained  the  sway. 

The  humiliating  subordination  of  one  will  to  anotlier  was 
eveiywhere  unknown.  The  Indian  chief  had  no  crown,  or 
sceptre,  or  guards  ;  no  outward  sjTubols  of  supremacy,  or  means 
of  enforcing  his  decrees.  The  boimds  of  his  authority  floated 
with  the  current  of  tliought  in  the  tribe  ;  he  was  not  so  much 
obeyed  as  followed  with  spontsmeous  alacrity,  and,  therefore, 
the  extent  of  his  power  depended  on  his  personal  capacity. 

Each  village  governed  itself  seemingly  as  if  independent, 
and  each  after  the  same  analogies,  without  variety.  If  the  ob- 
server had  regard  to  tlie  head  chief,  the  government  was  mon- 
archical :  but  as,  of  measures  that  concerned  all,  *'  they  would 
not  conclude  aught  unto  which  the  people  were  averse,^'  it 
might  be  described  as  a  democracy.  In  council,  the  people 
were  guided  by  the  eloquent,  were  emulous  of  the  brave  ;  and 
this  recognised  influence  appeared  to  constitute  an  aristocracy. 
The  governments  of  the  aborigines  scarcely  differed  from  each 
other,  except  as  accident  gave  a  predominance  to  one  of  these 
three  elements.  Everywhere  there  was  the  same  distribution 
into  families,  and  the  same  order  in  each  separate  tewn.  The 
affairs  relating  to  the  whole  nation  were  transacted  in  general 
council,  and  with  such  equality  and  such  zeal  for  the  common 
good  that,  while  any  one  might  dissent  with  impunity,  the 
voice  of  the  tribe  would  yet  be  unanimous. 
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TLeir  deliglit  was  in  assembling  together  and  listening  to 
messengers  from  abroad.  Seated  in  a  semicircle  on  the  ground, 
in  double  or  triple  rows,  with  the  knees  almost  meeting  the 
face ;  the  painted  and  tattooed  chiefs  adorned  with  skins  and 
plumes,  the  beaks  of  the  red-bird  or  the  claws  of  the  bear ; 
each  listener  perhaps  with  a  pipe  in  his  month,  and  pre- 
serving deep  silence — they  would  give  solemn  attention  to  the 
speaker,  who,  with  great  action  and  energy  of  language,  deliv- 
ered his  message.  Decorum  was  never  broken ;  tliere  were 
never  two  speakers  struggling  to  anticipate  each  other ;  they 
did  not  express  their  spleen  by  blows ;  the  debate  was  never 
disturbed  by  an  uproar ;  questions  of  order  were  unknown. 

The  I'ecord  of  their  tiHjaties  was  kept  by  strings  of  warn- 
pum.  When  the  envoys  of  nations  met  in  solemn  council, 
gift  replied  to  gift,  and  belt  to  belt ;  by  these  the  memory  of 
the  speaker  was  refreslied ;  or  he  would  hold  in  his  hand  a 
bundle  of  little  sticks,  and  for  each  of  them  deliver  a  messaga 
Each  tribe  had  its  heralde  or  envoys,  selected  with  reference 
only  to  their  personal  merit,  and  because  they  could  speak 
well ;  and  often  an  orator,  without  the  aid  of  rank  as  a  chief, 
swayed  a  confederacy  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquenca 
That  the  words  of  friendship  might  be  transmitted  safely 
through  the  wilderness,  the  red  men  revered  the  ix?ac^-pipe. 
The  person  that  travelled  with  it  could  disarm  the  young 
warrior  as  by  a  spdl,  and  secure  a  welcome*  Each  village 
had  its  calumet,  which  was  adorned  by  the  chief  with  eagles* 
feathers,  and  consecrated  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation. 
The  envoys  desiring  peace  or  an  alliance  would  come  within  a 
diort  distance  of  the  town,  and,  uttering  a  cry,  seat  themselves 
on  the  ground*  The  great  chief,  bearing  the  peace-pipe  of  hia 
tribe,  with  its  mouth  pointing  to  the  skies,  goes  forth  to  meet 
them,  accompanied  by  a  long  procession  of  his  clansmen, 
chanting  the  hymn  of  peace.  The  strangers  rise  to  receive 
them,  singing  a  song,  to  put  away  all  wars  and  to  bury  all 
revenge.  As  they  meet,  each  party  smokes  the  pipe  of  the 
other,  and  peace  is  ratified.  The  strangers  are  then  con- 
ducted to  the  village;  the  herald  goes  out  into  the  street 
that  divides  the  wigwams,  and  makes  repeated  proclamation 
that  the  guests  are  friends ;  and  the  glory  of  the  trilje  is  ad- 
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TEn(^  by  tlie  profusion  of  bear's  meat,  and  flesh  of  dogs,  and 
hominy,  at  the  banqneta  in  their  honor. 

But  while  councilB  were  the  highest  enjoyment,  war  was 
the  only  avenue  to  glory.  In  warfare  against  man,  they  gained 
an  honorable  and  distinguishing  name.  Hence  to  aak  an  In- 
dian hie  name  was  an  oil ence ;  it  impHed  that  his  deedd,  and 
the  titles  conferred  for  them,  were  unknown. 

The  war-chief  was  never  appointed  on  account  of  birth. 
A  war-party  was  often  but  a  band  of  volunteers,  enlisted  for  a 
special  axpedition^  and  for  no  more.  Any  one  who,  on  chant* 
faig  tlie  war-song,  could  obtain  volunteer  followers,  became  a 
war-chief. 

Solemn  fasts  tmd  religious  rites  precede  the  depaiture  of 
the  warriors ;  the  war-dance  must  be  danced,  and  the  war-song 
sung.  They  express  in  their  melodies  a  contempt  of  death,  a 
passion  for  glory ;  and  die  chief  boasts  that  "  the  spirits  on  high 
shall  repeat  his  name."  A  belt  painted  red,  or  a  bundle  of 
bloody  sticks,  sent  to  the  enemy,  is  a  defiance. 

The  wars  of  the  red  men  were  terrible,  not  from  their  num-i 
bers;  for,  on  any  one  expedition^  they  rarely  exceeded  forty 
men :  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  were  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 
They  follow  the  trail  of  the  hostile  braves,  to  kill  them  when 
they  deep ;  or  they  he  in  ambush  near  a  village,  to  dash  on  a 
fiingle  f  oeman,  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman  and  her  children ;  and, 
with  three  strokes  to  each,  the  scalps  of  the  victims  being  sud- 
denly taken  off,  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  companions,  to 
hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin,  to  go  from  village  to  village  in 
triumphant  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  his  dee^is  to  the 
elders  and  the  cluef  people,  and,  by  the  number  of  scaljis  taken 
with  his  own  hand^  to  gain  high  titles  of  honor*  War-partis 
of  but  two  or  three  were  not  uncommon.  Clad  in  skins, 
with  1  supply  of  red  paint,  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
they  would  roam  through  the  forest  as  a  bark  over  the  ocean ; 
for  days  and  weeks  they  would  hang  on  the  skirts  of  their 
enemy,  waiting  the  moment  for  striking  a  blow.  From  the 
hBsiTt  of  the  Five  Nations,  two  young  warriors  would  go 
through  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  tlie  valleys  of  western 
Virginia,  and  steal  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Cherokees.  There  they  would  hide  themselyes  in  the  clefts 
TOflu  n. — 8 
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of  rocks  till,  after  taking  scalps  enough  to  astonish  their  vil* 
kge,  they  would  bound  over  the  ledges  for  home. 

The  Indian  compelled  his  captives  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  the  clifldren  and  women  of  his  tribe.  To  inflict 
hlows  that  cannot  be  retunied  was  esteemed  the  entire  hu- 
miliation of  the  enemy;  it  was,  moreover,  a  trial  of  oour^ 
age  and  patience  ;  those  who  showed  fortitude  were  applauded ; 
the  coward  became  an  object  of  scorn. 

Suppliants  from  a  defeated  nation  were  often  incorporated 
into  the  victorious  tinbe.  The  Creek  confederacy  was  recruited 
from  friends  and  foes;  the  Five  Nations  welcomed  defeated 
Hurons.  Sometimes  a  captive  was  adopted  in  place  of  a  fallen 
warrior.  In  that  event,  the  children  and  the  wife  whom  he  left 
at  home  were  to  be  blotted  from  hiB  memory ;  he  becomes  the 
departed  chieftain,  brought  back  from  the  dwelling-plaoe  of 
shadows,  and  he  is  bound  by  the  same  relations  of  consan- 
guinity, and  the  same  restraints  in  regard  to  marriage* 

More  commonly,  it  was  the  captive's  lot  to  endure  torments 
Mid  death,  in  the  forms  which  the  Jesuit  Brebeuf  has  described. 
On  the  way  to  the  cabins  of  liis  victors,  his  hands  were  crushed 
between  stones,  his  fingera  torn  off  or  mutilated,  the  joints  of 
his  arms  scorched  and  gashed,  while  he  himself  preserved  tran- 
quillity, and  sang  the  songs  of  hia  nation.  Arriving  at  the 
homes  of  his  conquerora,  all  the  cabins  regaled  him*  At  one 
village  after  another,  festivals  were  given  in  his  name,  at  which 
he  was  obliged  to  sing.  The  old  chief,  who  might  have  adopt- 
ed him  in  place  of  a  fallen  nephew,  chose  rather  to  gratify 
revenge,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  death.  *'  That  is  well,'* 
was  his  reply.  The  sister  of  the  fallen  warrior,  into  whose 
place  he  might  have  been  received,  still  treated  him  with  ten- 
derness as  a  brother,  offering  him  food,  and  serving  him  with 
inters  and  regard ;  her  f atlier  caressed  him  as  though  he  had 
become  his  kinsman,  handed  him  a  pipe,  and  wiped  the  thick 
drops  of  sweat  from  his  face.  His  last  entertainment,  made  at 
the  charge  of  the  bereaved  chief,  began  at  noon.  To  the  crowd 
of  his  guests  he  declared :  "  My  brothers,  I  am  going  to  die ; 
make  merry  around  me  with  good  heart :  I  am  a  man ;  I  fear 
neither  death  nor  your  torments ; "  and  he  sang  aloud.  The 
feast  being  ended,  he  waa  conducted  to  the  cabin  of  blood. 
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They  placed  Mm  on  a  mat,  and  bound  his  hands ;  he  rose,  and 
danced  round  the  cabin,  chanting  hie  death-song.  At  eight  in 
the  evening,  eleven  fires  which  had  been  kindled  were  hedged 
in  by  files  of  spectatoiu  The  young  men  selected  to  be  the 
actors  were  exhorted  to  do  well,  for  their  deeds  would  be  grate^ 
ful  to  Areskoui,  the  powerful  war-god,  A  war-chief  stripped 
the  prisoner,  and  showed  liim  naked  to  the  people.  Then 
began  excniciating  toraientSj  which  lasted  till  after  sunrise, 
when  the  wretched  victim,  bruised,  gashed,  mutilated,  half- 
roasted,  and  scalped,  was  carried  out  of  the  village  and  hacked 
in  pieces,  A  festival,  at  which  some  of  his  flesh  was  eaten, 
completed  the  sacrifice. 

The  most  wonderful  proof  of  the  aptitude  of  the  red  men 
for  civil  organization  is  found  in  the  perfection  to  which  they 
carried  the  federal  form  of  government,  excelling  the  Hellenic 
councCa  and  leagues  in  pennanency,  central  vigor,  and  the 
singleness  of  a  true  uniom  In  the  south  there  was  the  federal 
republic  of  the  Creeks;  but  that  of  the  Five  Nations  stood 
first  for  the  skill  with  which  its  several  parts  were  consolidated, 
and  by  its  influence  on  events  of  importance  to  the  world. 

The  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  Cayugaa,  and  Senecas, 
dwelling  near  the  river  and  the  lakes  that  retain  their  names, 
formed  a  confederacy  of  equal  tribes.  Their  territory,  or,  as 
they  called  it,  their  "  long  house,''  opened  one  of  its  doors  on 
the  Hudson,  the  other  on  the  Niagara,  including  under  their 
immediate  dominion  more  than  one  half  of  the  state  of  New 
Tort  They  were  proud  of  their  country  as  superior  to  any 
other  part  of  America,  The  soil  was  exubenuitly  fertile,  and, 
moreover,  from  their  geographical  position,  they  could  staii  in 
their  canoes  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Hudson,  the  Dela* 
ware,  the  Susquehanna,  or  from  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  make  their  war-paths  along 
the  lines  where  the  channels  of  a  national  commerce  have  now 
been  constructed*  When  Hudson,  John  Smith,  and  Cham- 
plain  were  at  the  same  time  in  America,  their  superior  prow- 
efis  was  known.  They  claimed  some  supremacy  in  northern 
New  England  as  far  as  the  Kennebec,  and  to  the  south  as 
far  as  New  Haven ;  and  were  acknowledged  as  absolute  lords 
over  the  conquered  Lenape.    Half  Long  Island  paid  them 
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tribute ;  Upper  Canada  was  their  huntiiig-field  by  right  of 
war ;  they  exterminated  or  reduced  the  Erie*  and  the  Coneeto- 
gas,  both  tribes  of  their  own  family,  the  one  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 
na  J  they  triumphantly  invaded  the  tribes  of  the  West  as  far  aa 
Blinois ;  their  warriors  reached  Kentucky  and  western  Virginia. 

The  Fire  Nations  were  oonyinced  that  among  them  man 
was  bom  free,  that  no  power  on  earth  had  any  right  to  infringe 
on  his  liberty,  and  that  nothing  could  make  him  amends  for 
its  loss.  There  was  no  slavery  and  no  favored  caste.  The  vil- 
lagers dwelt  in  fixed  homes,  emrounded  by  fields  of  beans  and 
maize,  and  changing  their  abode  only  as  the  land  was  worn 
out.  From  the  Jeeuit  Lafitau,  the  earliest  writer  on  their  pol- 
ity, we  learn  that  each  village  governed  itself,  and,  like  a  Hew 
England  town  or  a  Saxon  hundred,  constituted  a  Uttle  demoo 
raey.  In  each  there  was  the  same  distribution  of  families, 
the  some  laws  of  police,  the  same  order ;  he  who  had  seen  one 
had  seen  alL  When  a  question  arose  which  interested  the 
whole  nation,  the  deputies  of  each  village  met  in  a  common 
coundl,  and  by  deliljerationSj  conducted  with  equality  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  arrived  at  an  agreement  Their  safety  as  a  state  de- 
pended on  union,  which  for  this  reason  nothing  could  break. 

Each  village  was  divided  into  the  three  families  of  the  Wolf, 
of  the  Bear,  and  of  the  Turtle.  More  diviBions  were  known 
in  later  days.  Each  family  had  its  chiefs,  its  assistant  chiefs, 
its  ancients,  its  warriors.  These,  when  they  met  together, 
formed  the  representation  of  the  separate  state. 

Besides  their  private  names,  the  cliiefs  had  names  describing 
their  dignity  and  jurisdiction.  The  Ixighest  was  named  chief 
of  the  chiefs,  or  president ;  the  second  represented  the  family, 
which  thus,  as  it  were,  was  collectively  present  in  his  person, 
so  that  when  he  spoke  it  might  be  remarked :  *^  The  Wolf  has 
said;"  or  "the  Bear  has  said;"  or  **the  Turtle  has  said.** 
The  third  class  of  persons  of  power  were  called  the  elders,  or 
ancients.  This  name  did  not  always  corre9ix)nd  to  their  age, 
but  was  chosen  to  conciliate  respect  and  venemtion.  '*  They 
might  be  called  senators  or  citizens."  Their  number  was  not 
fixed.  Every  one  had  a  right  to  enter  the  council  and  pve 
his  vote  if  he  was  of  mature  age,  prudence,  and  knowledge. 
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aod  eacL  knew  how  to  make  Imnself  eetoemed  according  to  Ms 
ability* 

The  chiefs  appeared  to  be  eqtml,  and  were  careful  not  to 
attiuet  to  themselves  the  dii^ection  of  affairs ;  still,  some  promi- 
nence prevailed ;  perhaps  resting  on  the  cabin  that  had  found- 
ed the  village ;  or  on  the  superior  number  of  a  tribe ;  or,  in  a 
word,  on  the  man  who  was  most  respected  for  hia  ability, 
"  This,"  says  Lafitau,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide." 

The  dignity  of  the  chief  is  perpetual  and  hereditary  in  his 
cabin,  descending  to  the  child  of  aunts,  sisters,  or  nieces  on 
the  maternal  side.  "  When  the  tree  falls  it  must  be  mised 
again."  The  selection  of  a  successor  had  no  regard  to  primo- 
geniture ;  the  choice  was  of  him  who  by  his  good  qualities 
was  best  able  to  sustain  the  rank.  To  prevent  his  too  great 
authority,  he  had  assistants  at  his  side. 

The  warriors  were  the  yoimg  who  were  able  to  bear  arms* 
The  chiefs  of  the  tritiee,  if  fit  to  command,  were  ordinarily  at 
then*  head ;  but  the  braves  who  had  done  good  sendee  were 
recognised  as  war  chiefs. 

The  leading  warrior  was  selected  by  the  general  confidence ; 
merit  alone  could  obtain  the  preferment,  and  his  power  was  aa 
permanent  as  the  esteem  of  the  tribe.  As  tlieir  brave  men 
went  forth  to  war,  for  want  of  martial  instruments,  they  were 
cheered  by  the  far-reaching  voice  of  their  leader. 

Councils  were  assembled  by  the  order  of  the  chiefs,  and 
were  held  in  their  cabins  unless  there  was  a  pubhc  halL  For 
deliberation  tlie  sessions  were  secret ;  no  vote  was  taken ;  no 
minority  was  made  known ;  the  debate  was  continued  till  the 
mind  of  tlie  assembly  became  apparent,  and  its  decision  was 
then  accepted  by  acclamation.  The  open  sessions  were  for  the 
pnbUcation  of  that  which  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  which 
was  sure  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  multitude. 

The  federal  council  fii'e  was  lighted  in  the  land  of  the 
Onondagas  as  the  central  nation.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  one  supreme  chief  for  the  collective  Five  Nations ;  but 
each  of  them  was  represented  by  it^  chiefs  in  the  general  con- 
gress, of  which  the  functions  extended  to  all  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  and  of  treaties  and  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
These  were  the  institutions  which  led  the  Five  Nations  to  deem 
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them&elves  eupreme  among  mankind;  while  other  reel  men 
and  the  colonies  looked  npon  them  as  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  people  in  North  America* 

The  dweller  in  the  wilderness  was  conscions  of  his  depend- 
ence ;  he  felt  the  existence  of  relations  with  the  objects  by 
which  he  was  smromided,  and  with  more  things  than  were 
seen.  Yet  Im  conceptions  of  power  were  so  blended  with 
nature  that  to  many  trayellers  he  seemed  not  to  have  any 
religion.  "As  to  the  knowledge  of  God/'  says  Joutel  of 
the  Indians  of  the  South-west,  "it  did  not  seem  to  ns  that 
they  had  any  definite  notion  abont  it.  Wo  found  upon  our 
route  some  who,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  heliered  that  there 
is  something  which  is  exalted  above  all ;  but  they  have  neither 
temples,  nor  ceremonieB,  nor  prayers,  marking  a  divine  wor- 
ship. That  they  have  no  religion  can  be  said  of  all  whom 
we  saw.*'  "  The  northern  nations,"  writes  Le  Caron,  "  recog- 
nise no  divinity  from  motives  of  religion."  Le  Jeune  affirms : 
"  There  is  among  them  veiy  Httle  superstition ;  they  think 
only  of  living  and  of  revenge ;  they  ai'e  not  attached  to  the 
worship  of  any  divinity."  And  yet  every  hidden  agency  was 
personified.  Unaccustomed  to  abstract  thought  or  free  inquiry 
or  any  form  of  skepticism^  the  red  man  had  obtained  no  con- 
ception of  unity  in  the  totality  of  being  ;  but  wherever  there 
was  motion,  or  action,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  wherever  there 
appeared  singular  excellence  or  mystery,  there  to  him  was  the 
presence  of  a  power  out  of  the  reach  of  the  senses.  It  re- 
sided in  the  flint  tlmt  gives  forth  fii'c ;  in  the  mountain  cILff ; 
in  the  grotto ;  in  each  little  grass ;  in  the  aun,  in  the  moon,  in 
the  reddening  of  the  morning  sky ;  in  the  ocean ;  in  the  crag 
that  overhangs  the  river;  in  the  waterfall.  lie  found  it  in 
himself  when  he  felt  his  pulse  throb,  his  heart  beat,  his  eycUds 
weigh  down  in  sleep.  To  the  savage,  divinity,  broken  as  it 
were  into  an  infinite  number  of  fragments,  was  present  in  each 
separate  place  and  each  individufd  being.  To  secure  the  good- 
wiD  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  they  threw  tobacco  into  the  fire, 
on  the  lake,  on  the  rapids,  into  rocky  crevices,  or  on  the  war- 
path. Hennepin  fomid  a  beaver  robe  hung  on  an  oak,  as  an 
obktion  to  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  guides  of  Joutel  in  the  South-west,  having  killed  a  bnfifalo^ 
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offered  slices  of  the  meat  to  the  unknown  spirit  of  that  wilder- 
ness. As  they  passed  the  Ohio,  the  favor  of  the  6ti*eam  was 
sought  by  gifts  of  tobacco  and  dried  meat ;  and  worship  was 
paid  to  the  rock  just  above  the  Missouri.  Yet  faith  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  once  presented,  so  infused  itseK  into  the 
heart  of  remotest  tribes,  that  it  often  came  to  be  considered  as 
a  portion  of  their  original  faith. 

The  savage  was  conscious  of  inexplicable  relations  with 
others  than  himself,  of  which  he  conld  not  solve  the  origin  or 
analyze  the  nature.  His  gods  were  not  the  offspring  of  terror ; 
eveiy  part  of  nature  seemed  to  him  instinct  with  powen  "  The 
Dliaois,"  writes  the  Jesuit  Marest,  **  adore  a  sort  of  genius, 
whicb  they  call  manitou;  to  them  it  is  a  master  of  life,  the 
spirit  that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  bear,  a  feather, 
a  skin — that  is  their  manitou." 

In  dniwing  the  distinction  between  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  worldj  the  red  man  included  with  himself  all  his  fellow-men. 
For  him  there  was  man,  and  the  world  apart  from  man ;  there- 
fore no  tribe  worshipped  its  prophets,  or  deified  its  heroes ;  no 
Indian  adored  his  fellow-man,  or  paid  homage  to  tlie  dead.  He 
turns  from  himself  to  the  inferior  world,  which  he  believes  in 
lOce  manner  to  be  animated  by  spirits.  The  Ijird,  that  mysteri- 
ously cleaves  the  air ;  tlie  fish,  that  hides  itself  in  the  lake ;  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  whose  unerring  instincts  seem  like  revela- 
tions — these  enshrine  the  deity  whom  he  adores.  On  the  Ohio, 
a  medicine  man,  who  venerated  the  buffalo  as  his  manitou,  con- 
fessed to  llermet  that  he  did  not  woreliip  the  buffalo,  but  the  in- 
yifiible  spirit  which  is  the  type  of  all  buffaloes.  **  Is  there  such  a 
manitou  to  the  bear  ? "  **  Yes."  *^  To  man  ? "  **  Nothing  more 
certain ;  man  is  superior  to  all."  "  Why  do  you  not,  then,  invoke 
the  manitou  of  man  ? "  And  the  juggler  knew  not  what  to  answer. 

By  fasting  in  solitude,  the  Ojibwa — and  a  similar  probation 
was  known  to  other  tiibes — seeks  a  special  genius  to  be  his 
protection.  The  fast  endures  till,  excited  by  thirst,  watchful- 
ness; and  hunger,  he  beholds  a  vision,  and  he  knows  it  to  be 
Ms  guardian.  It  may  a&sxmie  a  fantastic  form,  as  of  a  skin  or 
a  feather,  a  smooth  pebble  or  a  shell ;  but  the  fetich,  when 
obtained  and  carried  by  the  warrior  in  his  pouchy  is  not  the 
guardian  itself,  but  only  its  representative  token. 
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The  piety  of  the  eavage  waa  not  merely  a  Bentiment  of 
passive  resignation :  he  etrore  to  propitiate  the  unknown  pow- 
ers, to  avert  their  wrath,  to  eecure  their  favor.  If,  at  firet,  no 
traees  of  religious  feeling  were  diacemed,  closer  observation 
showed  that  even  the  roving  tribes  of  the  North  had  some 
kind  of  sacrifice  and  of  prayer.  On  their  expeditionfl  they 
kept  no  watch  dming  the  night,  but  invoked  their  fetiches  to 
be  their  Bentiaels,  If  the  harvest  was  abundant,  if  the  chase 
waa  Bnceesrfnl,  they  saw  in  their  success  the  influencB  of  a 
nianitou  ;  and  they  would  ajscribo  even  an  ordinary  accident  to 
the  wrath  of  the  god*  "  O  maniton  t  '*  exclaimed  an  Indian, 
at  daybreak,  with  his  family  about  him,  lamenting  tlie  lose  of 
a  child,  "  thou  jut  angry  with  me ;  turn  thine  anger  from  me, 
and  spare  the  rest  of  my  children.*'  Canonicus,  the  great 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  when  l>ent  with  age,  having 
biuied  his  son,  "  burned  his  own  dwelling,  and  all  his  goods 
in  it,  in  part  as  a  hnmblo  expiation  to  the  god  who,  as  they 
believe,  had  taken  his  sonne  from  liim."  The  idea  that  iin 
should  be  atoned  for  was  so  diflused  among  the  savages  that 
Le  Clercq  l^lieved  some  of  the  apostles  must  have  reached 
the  American  continent. 

The  evils  that  are  in  the  world  were  ajBcribed  to  spirits  is 
the  dreaded  authors  of  woe.  The  demon  of  war  waa  to  be 
propitiated  by  acts  of  cruelty*  The  Iroquois,  when  Jogues 
was  among  them,  eacriticed  an  Algonkin  woman  in  honor  of 
Areskoui,  tlieir  war-god,  exclaiming :  *'  Areskoui,  to  thee  we 
bum  this  victim  ;  feast  on  her  fie^h,  and  grant  us  new  victo- 
ries ;"  and  a  part  of  her  fledi  was  eaten  as  a  rehgious  rite. 

Nor  did  the  wild  man  seek  to  win  by  gifts  alone  the  favor 
of  the  higher  natures,  which  the  savage  divined  but  could  not 
fathom ;  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  pleasures  and  chastened  his 
passions.  To  secure  success  in  the  chase  by  appeasing  the  tute- 
lary spirits  of  the  animals  to  be  pursued,  severe  fasts  were 
kept ;  and  happy  was  he  to  whom  the  game  appeared  in  his 
dreams,  for  it  was  a  sure  augury  of  abundant  returns.  The 
warrior,  preparing  for  an  expedition,  often  sought  favor  in  bat- 
tle by  continned  penance.  The  security  of  female  captives  was, 
in  part,  the  consequence  of  the  vows  of  chastity,  by  which  he 
was  bound  till  after  his  return.    Detesting  restraint,  he  waa 
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yet  perpetually  imposing  upon  liimself  extreme  hardships,  that 
by  suffering  and  self -denial  he  might  atone  for  his  offences. 

The  gifts  to  the  deities  were  made  by  tlie  chiefs,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  tribe  for  himself.  In  this  sense  each  Indian  was  his 
own  priest ;  the  right  of  offering  sacrifices  was  not  reserved  to 
a  class ;  any  one  could  do  it  for  himself,  whether  the  sacrifice 
consisted  in  oblations  or  aete  of  self-deniah  The  red  man  put 
faith  in  auguries ;  but  he  could  for  himself  east  the  lots,  and 
he  believed  that  nature  would  obey  the  decision  of  chance. 

For  healing  diseases,  medicine  men  spnmg  up  in  every  part 
of  the  wilderness ;  and  he  who  could  inspire  confidence  might 
assume  the  oflSce*  He  studied  the  healing  properties  of  the 
v^etable  world,  and  made  good  use  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  he 
would  try  to  excite  awe  by  coming  forth  from  a  heated,  pent- 
op  lodge  in  all  the  convulsions  of  enthusiasm*  He  boasted 
of  his  power  oyer  the  elements.  He  could  foretell  a  drought, 
€fr  bring  rain,  or  guide  the  lightning;  he  could  conjure  the  fish 
to  gufier  themselves  to  be  caught,  the  beaver  to  show  itself 
aboye  the  water,  the  moose  to  forget  its  shyness  and  courage. 
Were  he  to  assert  that  the  manitou  orders  the  sick  man  to  wal- 
low nated  in  the  snow,  or  to  scorch  himself  with  fii^e,  the  be- 
hest would  be  obeyed-  But  did  not  a  like  illusion  long 
linger  in  Europe  ?  The  English  moralist  Johnson  was  carried 
in  his  infancy  to  Queen  Anne  to  be  cured  of  scrofula  by  the 
great  medicine  of  her  touch;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  king  of  Poiiiigal,  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  gathered  relies  from  churches  and  cloisters,  and 
ipent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  more. 

It  could  not  be  perceived  that  the  savages  had  any  set  holi- 
days; only  in  times  of  triumph,  at  burials,  at  harvests,  the 
nadoa  assembled  for  solemn  rites.  Each  Chocta  town  had  a 
house  in  which  the  lx>ne8  of  the  dead  were  deposited  for  a 
ieason  previous  to  their  final  burial.  But  of  the  famed  cabin 
of  the  Natchez,  Charlevoix,  who  entered  it,  writes :  "  I  saw  no 
ornaments,  absolutely  nothing,  which  could  make  me  know 
that  I  wafi  in  a  temple ;  **  and,  referring  to  the  minute  relations 
of  an  altar  and  a  dome,  of  the  bodies  of  departed  chiefs,  ranged 
in  a  circle  within  a  round  temple,  he  adds :  "  I  saw  nothing  of 
aU  that ;  if  things  were  so  formerly,  ikey  must  have  changed 
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greatly."  Of  what  had  been  reported  he  found  nothing  but 
the  fire.  And  Adair  confidently  infiinuates  that  the  Koran 
does  not  more  widely  differ  from  the  GoBpels  than  the  to- 
manc^  respecting  the  Natchez  from  the  truth.  No  tribe 
east  of  the  Miaeisaippi  had  a  consecrated  spot,  or  temple,  where 
there  was  believed  to  be  a  nearer  communication  between  this 
life  and  that  which  is  unseen. 

Dreams  are  to  the  wild  man  an  avenue  to  the  invisible 
world ;  he  reveres  them  as  revelations  tiiat  must  be  carried  into 
effect.  Capricious  visions  of  a  feverish  sleep  were  obeyed  by 
the  village  or  the  tribe;  the  whole  nation  would  contribute 
from  its  harvest,  its  costly  furs,  its  belts  of  beads,  the  produce 
of  its  chase,  rather  than  fail  in  their  fulfilment.  On  Lake 
Superior,  the  nephew  of  an  Ojibwa  woman  having  dreamed 
that  he  saw  a  French  dog,  she  travelled  four  hundred  leagues 
in  midwinter  to  obtain  it.  If  the  message  conveyed  tlxrough 
sleep  could  not  be  fulfilled,  some  semblance  of  fulfilment 
would  be  made.  But,  if  the  dream  should  be  threatening, 
the  savage  would  prevent  the  dawn  with  prayer ;  or  he  would 
call  around  him  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and,  with  invoca- 
tions, would  fast  and  wake  for  many  days  and  nights. 

The  Indian  was  unable  to  conceive  of  a  cessation  of  Ufa 
His  faith  in  immortdity  was  hke  that  of  the  chDd,  who  weeps 
over  the  dead  body  of  its  mother,  and  believes  that  she  yet 
Uves,  At  the  bottom  of  an  open  grave  the  melting  snows  had 
left  a  little  water.  "  You  have  had  no  compassioD  for  my  poor 
brother : ''  such  was  the  reproach  of  an  Algonkhi ;  ""^  the  air  is 
pleasant  and  the  sun  cheering,  and  yet  you  do  not  remove  the 
snow  from  his  grave  to  warm  him  a  little ;"  and  he  knew  no 
contentment  till  this  was  done. 

The  same  motive  prompted  the  red  man  to  bury  with  the 
warrior  his  pipe  and  his  manitou,  his  tomahawk,  quiver,  and 
bow  ready  bent  for  action,  and  his  most  splendid  apparel ;  to 
place  by  his  side  his  bowl,  and  maize,  and  venison,  for  the  long 
journey  to  the  country  of  his  ancestors*  Festivals  in  honor  of 
the  dead  were  frequent,  when  food  was  given  to  the  fiamee, 
that  80  it  might  serve  to  nourish  the  departed.  The  traveller 
would  find  in  the  forests  a  dead  body  placed  upon  piles, 
shrouded  in  bark,  and  attired  in  warmest  furs.     If  a  mother 
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lost  her  babe,  she  would  in  like  manner  cover  it  with  bark,  and 
wrap  it  in  beaver-skins ;  at  the  burial-place,  she  would  put  by 
its  side  its  cradle,  its  beadSj  and  its  rattles ;  and,  as  a  laet  ser- 
vice of  maternal  love,  would  draw  inilk  irom  her  breast,  and 
bum  it  in  the  fire,  that  her  infant  might  still  find  nourish- 
ment on  its  solitary  journey  to  the  land  of  shades.  One  of  the 
earliest  missionaries  attests  that  the  babe  which  should  die 
within  the  fijist  or  second  month  after  its  birth  would  he 
buried  along  the  pathway,  that  so  its  spirit  might  steal  into  the 

I  bosom  of  some  passing  matron,  and  be  bom  again  under  hap- 
pier auspices. 

The  South-west  was  the  gentle  region  round  which  tradi- 
tions gathered.  There  was  the  paradise  where  beans  and 
maize  grow  spontaneously ;  there  dwelt  the  shades  of  the  f ore- 
f  atiiers  of  the  red  men. 

The  savage  believed  that  to  every  man  there  is  an  appointed 
time  to  die ;  to  anticipate  tliat  period  by  suicide  was  detested 
as  the  meanest  cowaiiiiee.  For  the  dead  he  abounds  in  lamen- 
tations, mingling  them  with  words  of  comfort  to  the  living :  to 
him,  death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  He  never  names  the  name 
of  the  departed ;  to  do  so  is  an  offence  justifying  revenge.  To 
Bpcak  generally  of  brothers  to  one  who  has  lost  her  own  would 
be  an  injary,  for  it  would  make  her  weep  because  her  brothers 
are  no  more ;  and  to  orphans  the  missionary  could  not  discourse 
of  the  Father  of  man  without  kindling  indignation.  And  yet 
they  sunmion  energy  to  announce  their  own  approaching  death 
with  tranqmUity.  WhOe  yet  dive,  the  dying  chief  sometimes 
arrayed  himself  in  the  garments  in  which  he  was  to  be  buried, 
and,  giving  a  farewell  festival,  calmly  chanted  his  last  song,  or 
made  a  laat  harangue,  glorying  in  the  remembrance  of  his  deeds, 
and  commending  to  his  friends  the  care  of  those  whom  he 
loved ;  and,  when  he  had  given  up  the  ghost,  he  was  placed  by 
hifi  wigwam  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  to  show  that  though  this 
life  was  spent,  the  principle  of  being  was  not  gone ;  and  in  that 
posture  he  was  buried*  The  narrow  house,  within  which  the 
warrior  sat,  was  often  hedged  round  with  a  light  palisade.     lie 

'  that  should  despoil  the  dead  was  accursed 

The  Indian  was,  moreover,  persuaded  that  each  individual 

^  ftnimal  pofisesees  the  myeterious,  indestmctible  principle  of  life ; 
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ibet^  ia  not  a  bieidlitiig  thing  hat  has  its  diade,  which  ne?€r 
caa  perish.  Begardiiig  Umael^  in  comptrieofi  with  other  ani- 
xoaby  but  as  the  first  among  co-or^nale  existences,  be  respects 
the  bmte  creation,  and  assigns  to  it^  as  to  himaetfi  a  perpetoHj 
of  being*  '^The  ancients  of  these  lands^  believed  that  the 
warrior,  when  lele&Bed  from  life,  renews  the  passions  and  so- 
tivi^  of  this  world ;  is  seated  once  more  among  his  friends ; 
aharea  agsdn  the  joyous  feast ;  walks  through  shadowy  forestSi 
that  are  alive  with  the  spirits  of  birds ;  and  there, 

By  midn^t  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews. 

In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 
The  hnnter  still  the  deer  pnrsnes^ 
The  hxmter  and  the  deer  a  shade. 

The  idea  of  retribution^  as  &r  as  it  has  found  its  way  among 
them,  was  derived  from  Europeans.  The  future  life  was  ta 
the  Indian,  Eke  the  present,  a  free  gift ;  some,  it  was  indeed 
behoved,  from  feebleness  of  age,  did  not  reach  the  paradise  of 
departed ;  but  no  red  man  was  eo  proud  as  to  believe  that  ita 
portals  were  opened  to  him  by  his  own  good  deed& 

Their  notion  of  immortality  was  a  faith  in  the  eontinuanoe 
of  life;  they  did  not  expect  a  general  resurrection ;  nor  could 
they  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  body  will  be  raised  up, 
Tet  no  nations  paid  greater  regard  to  the  remains  of  their  an- 
cestors. Everywhere  among  the  Choctae  and  the  Wyandots, 
the  Cherokees  and  Algonkins,  they  were  carefully  wrapped  in 
furs,  and  preserved  with  affectionate  veneration.  Onoe  every 
few  years  the  Hurons  collected  from  scattered  cemetmes  tlie 
bones  of  their  dead,  cleansed  them  from  every  remainder  of 
flesh,  and  deposited  them  in  one  common  grave. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


l^B   NATITEB  AND  QEIQIN  OF  THE  EKD  ItEN* 

A  DEEP  interest  belongs  to  tli©  question  of  the  natimil  rela- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  Ajnerica  to  the  race  before  whom  they 
have  retired.  "  We  are  men^"  said  the  Illinois  to  Marquette, 
After  illnstrating  the  weaknesses  of  the  Wyandots,  Brebenf 
adds:  **They  are  men."  The  natives  of  America  were  men 
and  women  of  like  endowments  with  their  more  cultivated  oon- 
queroTS ;  they  had  the  same  affections,  and  the  same  powers ; 
were  chilled  with  an  ague,  and  they  burned  with  a  fever.  We 
may  call  them  savage^  just  as  we  call  fruita  "^old ;  natxiral  law 
governed  them.  They  revered  unseen  powers ;  they  had  nup- 
tial ti^ ;  they  were  careful  of  their  dead :  their  religion,  their 
marriages,  and  their  burials  showed  them  possessed  of  the  habits 
of  humanity,  and  bound  by  a  federative  compact  to  tlie  lUce. 
They  had  not  risen  to  the  conceptions  of  a  spiritual  religion ; 
but,  as  between  the  French  and  the  natives^  the  latter — such  is 
the  assertion  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Incarnation — ^had  the  greater 
tendency  to  devotion.  Under  the  instructiona  of  the  Jesuits, 
they  learned  to  swing  censers  and  to  chant  aves.  Gathering 
roxmd  Eliot,  in  Massachusetts,  the  red  choir  sang  tlie  psalms  of 
David,  in  Indian,  "  to  one  of  the  ordinary  EngUsh  tunes,  melo- 
diously ; "  and,  m  the  school  of  Brainerd,  thirty  Lenape  boys 
eould  answer  all  the  questions  in  the  Westminster  ABsembl/s 
CatechisnL  Th^e  were  examples  among  them  of  men  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  missionaries,  became  anjdons  for  their 
flalv&tion,  having  faith  enough  for  despair,  if  not  for  conver- 
sion ;  warriors  submitted  to  the  penance  imposed  by  the  Eo- 
man  church;  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Mohawk  Geneveva  is 
celebrated  in  the  early  histories  of  New  France.    They  recog- 
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aided  the  eoimection  between  the  piinciplee  of  Christan  morak 
and  their  own  faint  intoiticais ;  and,  eren  in  the  diyine  unitTy 
they  seemed  to  find  not  so  mnch  a  novetty  «&  a  leminisoeiice. 
Their  tales  of  their  age,  or  of  the  niunber  of  the  wamois  in 
their  ekna^  are  little  to  be  relied  on ;  and  yet  ererywhere  they 
connted  like  Leibnitz  and  Laplace,  and  for  a  common  reaeoiD, 
began  to  repeat  at  ten.  They  oonld  not  dance  like  tboee  trained 
to  movementB  of  grace ;  they  conld  not  eketch  light  omamentB 
with  the  perfection  of  Eaphael;  yet,  under  every  aky,  they 
delighted  in  a  riiythmie  repetition  of  forms  and  somid%  would 
dance  in  cadence  to  wild  melodies,  and  knew  how  to  tattoo 
their  skins  with  harmonious  arabcsqneg.  We  csdl  them  emel ; 
yet  they  never  invented  the  thumb-serew,  or  the  boot,  or  the 
rack,  or  broke  on  the  wheel,  or  e^ed  bands  of  their  nations 
for  opinion's  sake;  and  never  protected  the  monopoly  of  a 
medicine  man  by  the  gallows,  or  the  block,  or  by  fire.  There 
is  not  a  qnality  belonging  to  the  white  man  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  American  savage ;  there  is  not  among  the  abo- 
rigines a  mle  of  language,  a  custom,  or  an  institution,  which, 
when  considered  in  its  principle,  has  not  a  counterpart  among 
their  conquerors.  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  established 
by  the  exact  correspondence  between  their  respective  powers ; 
the  Indian  has  not  one  more,  has  not  one  less,  than  the  white 
man ;  the  map  of  the  faculties  is  for  both  identicaL 

When,  from  the  general  characteristiGs  of  humanity,  we 
come  to  the  comparison  of  powers,  the  existence  of  d^rees 
immediately  appears*  The  red  man  has  aptitude  at  imitattcm 
rather  than  invention;  he  learns  easily;  his  natural  logic  is 
correct  and  discriminating,  and  he  seizes  on  the  nicest  distinc- 
tions in  comparing  objects ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  power  of 
imagination  and  abstraction.  Equalling  the  white  man  in  the 
sagacity  of  the  senses  and  in  judgments  resting  on  them,  he 
was  inferior  in  reason  and  in  etbJcs.  Nor  was  this  inferiority 
attached  to  the  individual :  it  was  connected  with  organization, 
and  was  the  characteristic  of  the  race. 

Benevolence  everywhere  in  our  land  exerted  itself  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indian ;  above  all,  to  educate 
the  yoimg.  Jesoit,  Franciscan,  and  Puritan,  the  church  of 
England,  the  Moravian,  the  benevolent  foimders  of  schoolsi 
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rtcademies^  and  colleges — ^all  have  endeavored  to  teach  new  hab- 
fits  to  the  rifling  generation  among  the  Indians ;  and  the  results, 
in  every  instance,  varying  in  the  personal  influence  exerted 
by  the  missionary,  have  varied  in  little  else.     Woman,  too, 
with  gentleness  and  the  winning  enthusiasm  of  self-sacrificing 
benevolence,  attempted  their  instruction,  and  attempted  it  in 
vain.    St,  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  succeeded  as  little  as  Jona- 
than Edwards  or  Brainerd.    The  Jesuit  Stephen  de  Carheil, 
revered  for  his  genius  as  well  as  for  his  zeal,  was  for  more 
.  tiian  sixty  years,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
f  a  missionary  among  the  Huron-Iroquois  ti'ibes ;  he  spoke  their 
dialects  with  as  much  facility  and  elegance  as  though  they  had 
been  Us  mother  tongue ;  yet  the  fruits  of  his  diligence  were 
mconsiderable,    Neither  John  Eliot  nor  Eoger  Williams  was 
able  to  change  essentially  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  Xew 
^England  tribes.    The  Quaters  came  among  the  Delawai*es  in 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  and  with  sincerest 
wishes  to  benefit  them ;  but  the  Quakers  succeeded  no  better 
than  the  Puritans,  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  Jesuits.    Brainerd 
writes:  "They  are  unspeakably  indolent  and  slothful;  they 
discover  little  gratitude ;  they  seem  to  have  no  sentiments  of 
generosity,  benevolence,  or  goodness."    The  Moravian  Losldel 
could  not  ti'ansform  their  nature;  and,  like  other  tribes,  the 
fragments  of  the  Delawares  have  migrated  to  the  West.    The 
condition  of  little  Indian  communities,  enclosed  within  Euro- 
kpean  settlements,  was  hardly  cheering  to  the  pbilantlii'opiBt 
fJsi  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  schools  for  Indian  children 
were  estabUshed ;  but,  as  they  became  fledged,  they  all  escaped, 
L^efosiiig  to  be  caged.    Harvard  college  enrolls  the  name  of  an 
3nldn  among  its  pupils ;  but  the  college  parchment  could 
faot  close  the  gulf  between  the  Indian  character  of  those  days 
and  the  Anglo-American.    No  tribe  could  be  trained  to  habits 
of  regular  industry.     Their  hatred  of  habitual  labor  spoiled  all. 
The  red  men  were  characterized  by  a  moral  inflexibility,  a 
rigidity  of  attachment  to  their  hereditary  customs  and  manners. 
The  birds  and  the  brooks,  as  they  chime  forth  their  unwearied 
canticles,  chime  them  ever  to  the  same  ancient  melodies,  and 
the  Indian  child,  as  it  grew  up,  displayed  a  like  propensity  to 
the  habits  of  its  ancestors. 
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Tbk  dfiCanniitatenfieB  of  monl  ehamoter  was  nuolced  in  the 
oigaiiizatkiii  of  tlie  American  saTaga.  He  had  little  tlexibilitjr 
of  f  eatoiea  or  transparency  of  akin ;  and^  therefore,  if  he  de- 
picted his  pagsiond^  it  was  bj  fitrong  eoBtortions,  or  the  kindling 
of  the  eye,  that  aeemed  ready  to  bntst  from  its  socket.  The 
movement  of  his  blood  did  not  Tidbly  reveal  the  movemeot 
of  his  affections.    With  rare  eaccepdons,  he  did  not  blnsk 

Thifi  effect  was  heightened  by  a  uniformity  of  intelleetuiil 
cnlture  and  activity ;  and  where  marriage,  interdicted  indeed 
between  membera  of  the  same  family  badge,  was  yet  nsnally 
limited  to  people  of  the  same  tnbe,  the  purity  of  the  race  in- 
creased  the  uniformity  of  organization. 

Nature  in  the  wilderaees  is  tme  to  her  type,  and  deformiQr 
was  ahnost  imknown.  How  rare  was  it  to  find  the  red  man 
squint-eyed,  or  with  a  diseased  spine,  halt  or  blind,  or  witli 
any  deficiency  or  excess  in  the  oigans !  It  is  not  merely  that 
among  barbarians  the  feeble  and  the  misshaped  perish  from 
neglect;  the  most  refined  nation  is  most  liable  to  produce 
varieties ;  when  the  habits  of  uncivilized  simplicity  have  been 
fixed  for  thousands  of  yearss  the  hereditary  organization  is  safe 
against  monstrous  deviations. 

There  is  the  same  general  resemblance  of  feature  among 
all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego  to  tiie 
St  Lawrence ;  aU  have  some  shade  of  the  same  dull  vermilioQi 
or  cinnamon,  or  reddish-brown,  or  copper  color,  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  olive — the  same  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
coarse,  and  never  curling.  They  have  beards,  but  generally  of 
feeble  growth ;  their  eye  is  elongated,  having  an  orbit  inclining 
to  a  quadrangular  shape ;  the  cheek-bones  are  promiuent ;  the 
nose  is  broad ;  the  jaws  project ;  the  hps  are  large  and  thick, 
giving  to  the  mouth  an  expression  of  indolent  insensibUity ; 
the  forehead,  as  compared  with  Europeans,  is  narrow.  The 
facial  angle  of  the  European  is  assmned  to  be  eighty-seven ; 
that  of  the  red  man,  by  induction  from  many  admeasurements^ 
is  declared  to  be  seventy-five.  The  mean  internal  capacity  of 
the  skull  of  the  former  is  eighty-seven  cubic  inches ;  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  latter,  it  is  found  to  be,  at  least,  mghty* 
two. 

And  yet  the  inflexibility  of  organi^aititm  is  not  so  absolute 
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as  to  forbid  hope  of  esfiential  improvement.  The  red  color  of 
the  tribes  diif era  in  its  tint ;  and  some  have  been  found  bo  fair 
that  the  blood  could  be  seen  as  it  mantled  to  the  cheek ;  the 
stature  and  form  vary ;  not  only  are  some  nations  tall  and  slen- 
der, but  in  the  same  nation  there  are  contrasts. 

Every  Indian  of  to-day  excels  his  ancestors  in  skill,  in  power 

jOver  nature,  and  in  knowledge;  the  gun,  the  knife,  and  the 
liorse,  of  theniselveSj  made  a  revolution  in  his  condition  and 
the  current  of  his  ideas ;  that  the  wife  of  the  white  man  is 
cherished  as  his  equal  has  been  noised  about  in  their  huts ;  the 
idea  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  ib  the  master  of  life,  has  reached 
the  remotest  prairies.  How  slowly  did  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  of  Europe  make  advances!  For  how  many 
centuries  did  letters  remain  unknown  to  the  peasant  of  Ger- 
many and  France  1  How  languidly  did  civilization  pervade  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees !    When  the  Chcrokees  had  been  ac- 

-  quainted  with  Europeans  but  a  century  and  a  half,  they  had 
led  the  use  of  the  plough  and  the  axe,  of  herds  and 
flocks,  of  the  printing-press  and  water-raiUs.  And  finally  that 
nation,  like  tlie  Choctas,  the  Creeks,  the  O  jib  was,  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  and  other  tribes,  have  escaped  the  danger  of  extermi* 
nation,  and  so  increased  in  intelligence,  that  parents  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  are  eager  for  tlie  education  of  their  children, 

lof  whom  thousands  are  now  at  schooL 

"  Whence  was  America  peopled  ? "  was  the  iiiquiry  that  f  ol- 
owed  its  discovery.     And,  though  tliis  continent  was  peopled 

^hmg  ages  before  it  became  known  to  history,  it  is  yet  reasonable 
to  search  after  traces  of  connection  between  its  nations  and 

^tboee  of  the  Old  Worid 

To  aid  this  inquiry,  there  are  no  monuments.  The  numer- 
ous mounds  which  arise  in  the  alluvial  valley  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  works  of  an  earlier 

,  and  a  more  cultivated  race  of  men,  whose  cities  have  been  laid 
raste,  whose  language  and  institutions  have  been  destroyed  or 
iven  away ;  but  closer  examination  and  reflection  strip  this 

'fmpofiing  theoiy  of  its  marvels.  Between  Illinois  and  Louisi- 
ana there  are  great  numbers  of  small  and  larger  mounds,  some 
of  which  have  been  used  a^  the  sites  of  villages ;  others  have 
eerved  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
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to  infer  tliat  any  of  them  were  set  apart  for  sacrificial  pm^poses, 
and  still  less  that  they  formed  a  line  of  watch-towers.  Experi- 
enced obseryers^  including  among  them  good  geologistB^  be- 
lieve that  many  earthen  stractnres  of  considerable  extent  are 
artificial.  But  when  nature  has  taken  to  herself  her  ahare  in 
the  formation  of  the  symmetrical  hillocks,  nothing  will  re* 
main  east  of  the  Missiseippi  (nor  west  of  it  north  of  Texas) 
to  warrant  the  inference  of  a  higher  dvilization  that  has  left 
its  old  abodes  or  died  away;  or  of  an  earlier  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  of  the  Old  World ;  or  of  greater  skill  than  ex* 
isted  in  the  native  tribes  that  were  found  in  possession  of  the 
land  south-east  of  the  MisidBsippi.  ^^  Among  the  more  ancient 
works,"  says  a  careful  observer,  who  is  not  disposed  to  under- 
value the  Bignificaney  of  these  silent  monuments,  near  which 
he  dwells,  and  which  he  has  carefully  explored,  "  them  is  not 
a  single  edifice  nor  any  ruing  which  prove  the  existence  in 
former  ages  of  a  building  composed  of  imperishable  materiala 
No  fragment  of  a  column,  nor  a  brick,  nor  a  single  hewn 
stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  into  a  wall,  has 
been  discovered.  The  only  relics  which  remain  to  inflame  curi- 
osity are  composed  of  earth*"  Some  of  the  tribes  had  vessels 
made  of  clay ;  near  Natchez,  an  image  was  found,  but  of  a  sub- 
stance not  harder  than  day  dried  in  the  sun.  These  few  me- 
morials of  other  days  may  indicate  revolutions  among  the  bai^ 
barons  hordes  of  the  Americans  themselves ;  they  cannot  solve 
for  the  inquirer  the  problem  of  their  origin.  Comparative 
anatomy,  as  it  has  questioned  the  graves,  and  compared  its  de- 
ductions with  the  traditions  and  present  customs  of  the  tribes, 
has  not  eveu  led  to  safe  inferences  respecting  the  relations  of 
the  re<l  nations  among  themselves ;  far  less  has  it  succeeded  in 
tracing  their  wanderings  from  continent  to  continent 

Neither  do  the  few  resemblances  that  have  been  discovered 
between  the  roots  of  words  in  American  languages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Asia  or  Europe  on  tlie  other,  afford  histori- 
cal evidence  of  any  connection.  The  human  vpiee  articulates 
hardly  twenty  distinct,  primitive  sounds  or  letters :  would  it 
not  be  strange^  then,  were  there  no  accidental  resemblances? 
Of  all  European  languages,  the  Grec*k  is  the  most  flexible ;  and 
it  is  that  which  most  easily  furnishes  roots  analogous  to  those 
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of  America,  Not  one  clear  coincideiice  has  been  traced  be- 
yond accident,  Hard  by  Pamlico  eoimd  dwelt,  and  appa* 
rently  bad  dwelt  for  centimes,  branch^  of  the  Algonkin,  the 
Huron-Iroqnoifl,  and  the  Catawba  families.  But  though  theee 
nations  were  in  the  eame  state  of  civilization,  were  mingled  by 
wars  and  capturea,  by  embassies  and  allianoes,  yet  each  was 
found  employing  a  radically  diflEerent  language  of  its  own.  If 
resemblances  cannot  be  traced  between  two  families  that  have 
Iwelt  side  by  side  apparently  for  oenturies,  who  will  hope  to 
recover  the  roots  of  the  mother  tc»ngue  in  Siberia  or  China  f 
The  results  of  comparison  have  thus  far  I'ebuked  rather  than 
satisfied  curiosity. 

It  is  still  more  evident  that  similarity  of  customs  furnisbos 
l_jia  basis  for  satisfactory  conclusions.    The  same  kinds  of  knowl- 
have  been  reached  independently;  the  same  habits  are 
naturally  formed  under  similar  circumstances.     The  manifest 
recmrence  of  artificial  peculiarities  would  prove  a  connection 
among  nations ;  but  all  the  usages  consequent  on  the  regular 
its  and  infirmities  of  the  human  system  would  be  likely  of 
Blves  to  be  repeated ;  and,  as  for  arts,  they  only  offer  new 
\  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  human  invention  in  its 
rbarous  or  semi-civilized  state. 
It  is  chiefly  on  supposed  analogies  of  customs  and  of  Ian* 
Fguage  that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  **  who  took  counsel  to  go 
forth  into  a  farther  country,  where  never  mankind  dwelt," 
ave  been  discovered^  now  in  the  bark  cabins  of  North  Ameri- 
fca,  now  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Tennessee,  and  again  as  the  au- 
thors of  culture  on  the  plains  of  the  Cordilleras,    We  cannot 
teU  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Celts ;  proud  as  we  are  of  our 
lineage,  we  cannot  trace  our  own  descent ;  and  we  strive  to 
identify,  in  the  most  western  part  of  Asia,  the  very  liills  and 
valleys  among  which  the  ancestors  of  our  red  men  had  their 
,  dweUings  I    Humanity  has  a  common  character.    The  ingeni- 
ous scholar  may  find  analogies  in.  language,  customs,  insdtu* 
tiona,  and  religion,  between  the  aborigines  of  America  and  any 
nation  whatever  of  the  Old  World ;  the  pious  curiosity  of 
iChristendom,  and  not  a  peculiar  coincidence,  has  created  a  spe- 
Edal  disposition  to  discover  a  connection  between  them  and  the 
^Hebrews. 
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The  EgrpdazK  leed  hiero^trphics ;  so  did  tibe  Mexicans, 
and  die  FiiwiieeB^  md  the  Fire  ^aticHis.  Among  the  Algon- 
kins  now  a  man  is  represented  br  a  rode  figure  of  a  bodj,  smv 
monnted  bj  die  head  of  die  animal  which  gives  a  badge  to  his 
famihr ;  on  die  Egjpdan  pictmea^  men  are  f oand  designated 
in  the  same  war.  But  did  Xorth  Amerieay  therefore,  send 
envoys  to  the  coort  of  Seaostris! 

If  the  Carthaginians  riralled  Yasoo  da  Gama,  whj  maj 
they  not  have  anticipated  Odombas !  And  men  have  seen  <m 
recks  in  Ammca  Phcpnirian  inseripdons  and  proofe  of  Phoeni- 
cian preeaioe;  bat  these dia^pear  before  an  honest  skepticism. 
Besides^  the  Carthaginians  were  historians ;  and  a  Latin  poet 
has  preserved  for  ns  the  testinionT  of  HimiloOy  ^that  the  abyss 
beyond  the  Columns  of  Hefea]e»  was  to  them  interminable ; 
diat  no  marine  of  theirs  had  ever  gmded  a  keel  into  that 
boundless  deep.'* 

On  a  rock  by  the  side  of  a  small  Xew  En^bnd  stream, 
where  even  by  die  aid  of  the  tides  small  vessels  can  hardly 
paasy  a  rude  inscription  has  been  made  on  a  natural  block  c^ 
gray  granite.  By  unwarranted  interpolations  and  bold  distort 
tions,  in  defiance  of  eoundess  improbabilities,  the  plastic  power 
of  fancy,  as  it  runs  away  from  ob^a-vation,  transformed  the 
rude  etching  into  a  Kunic  monument ;  a  still  more  recent  the- 
ory insists  on  the  anal<^  of  its  forms  with  the  inscriptions 
of  Fezzan  and  the  Atlas.  Calm  observers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sculptured  rock,  see  nothing  in  the  design  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  red  men  of  New  England ;  and,  to  Washington, 
who  from  his  youth  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  skill 
and  manners  of  the  barbarians,  the  character  of  the  drawing 
suggested  its  Algonkin  origin.  Scandinavians  may  have  reached 
the  shores  of  Labrador;  the  soil  of  the  United  States  has  not 
one  vestige  of  their  presence. 

An  ingenious  writer  on  the  maritime  history  of  the  Chinese 
finds  traces  of  voyages  to  America  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
opens  an  avenue  for  Asiatic  science  to  pass  into  the  kingdom  of 
Anahuac  But,  if  Chinese  traders  or  emigrants  came  so  recent- 
ly to  America,  there  would  be  evidence  of  it  in  customs  and 
language.  Nothing  is  so  indelible  as  speech :  sounds  that,  in 
ages  of  unknown  antiquity,  were  spoken  among  the  nations  of 
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Hindostan,  etill  live  with  imcIiaDged  meanmg  in  tlie  language 
which  we  daily  utten  The  winged  word  deavefi  its  way 
tiirough  time,  as  well  as  through  space.  If  Chinese  came  to 
civilize,  and  came  eo  recently,  the  shreds  of  their  civillzatiaii 
would  be  still  clinging  to  their  works  and  their  words* 

^or  doed  the  condition  of  astronomical  science  in  aboriginal 
America  prove  a  connection  with  Asia.  The  red  men  could 
not  but  observe  the  pole-«tar  j  and  even  their  children  could 
give  the  names  and  trace  the  motions  of  the  more  brilliant 
groups  of  stars,  of  which  the  netum  mai-ks  the  seasons ;  but 
they  did  not  divide  the  heavens,  nor  even  a  belt  in  the  heavens, 
into  constellations.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  among  the 
Algonkins  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Mississippi,  alike  among 
the  Narragansetts  and  the  Illinois,  the  north  star  was  called 
the  Bear.  This  accidental  agreement  with  tlie  widely  spread 
usage  of  the  Old  World  is  far  more  observable  than  the  imag- 
inary resemblance  between  the  signs  of  the  Mexicans  for  their 
days  and  the  signs  on  the  zodiac  for  the  month  in  Thibet 
The  American  nation  had  no  zodiac,  and  therefore,  for  the 
names  of  its  days,  could  not  have  borrowed  from  Central  Asia 
the  symbols  that  marked  the  path  of  the  sun  through  the  year. 
Nor  had  the  Mexicans  either  weeks  or  lunar  months ;  but,  after 
the  manner  of  barbarous  nations,  they  divided  the  days  in  the 
year  into  eighteen  scores,  leaving  the  few  remaining  days  to 
be  set  apart  by  themselves.  This  division  may  have  sprung 
directly  from  their  system  of  enumeration ;  it  need  not  have 
been  imported.  It  is  a  greater  marvel  that  the  iiidigenous  in- 
habitants  of  Mexico  had  a  nearly  exact  knowledge  of  the  length 
of  the  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  four  years, 
made  their  intercalation  more  accurately  than  the  Greeks,  the 
BomanSy  or  the  Egyptians.  The  length  of  their  tropical  year 
was  almost  identical  with  the  result  obtained  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  caliph  Ahnamon ;  but  let  no  one  derive  this  coin- 
cidence  from  intercourse,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  beUeve  that, 
in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  there  was  commerce  between 
Mexico  and  Bagdad.  Tlie  agreement  favors  the  belief  that 
Mexico  did  not  learn  of  Asia ;  for,  at  so  late  a  period,  inter- 
course between  the  continents  would  have  left  its  indispu- 
table traces.    No  inference  is  warranted,  except  that,  in  the 
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cloudless  atmosphero  of  tlie  table-lands  of  Central  America, 
the  snn  was  seen  to  nin  his  career  as  faithfully  over  the 
heights  of  the  Cordilleras  nB  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 

When  to  this  is  added  that,  alone  of  mankind,  the  Ameri- 
can nations  universally  were  ignorant  of  the  pastoral  state; 
that  they  kept  neither  sheep  nor  kine ;  that  they  knew  not  the 
use  of  the  milk  of  animals  for  food ;  that  they  had  neither  wax 
nor  oil ;  that  their  maize  was  known  to  no  other  continent ; 
that  they  had  no  iron — it  becomes  nearly  certain  that  the  im- 
perfect civilization  of  America  is  its  own. 

Yet  the  original  character  of  American  cultm^  does  not 
insnlate  the  American  race.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  reject  the 
possibility  of  an  e^rly  eommtmication  between  South  America 
and  the  Polynesian  world.  Nor  can  we  know  what  changes 
time  may  have  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  what 
islands  may  have  been  submerged,  what  continents  divided. 
But,  without  resorting  to  conjectures  or  fancies,  everywhere 
around  us  there  are  signs  of  migrations,  of  which  the  bounda- 
riee  cannot  be  set;  and  the  movement  seems  to  have  been 
toward  the  east  and  south. 

The  nimiber  of  primitive  languages  increasee  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and,  as  if  one  nation  had  crowded  upon  another, 
in  the  canebrakes  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  there  were  more 
independent  languages  than  are  found  from  the  Arkansas  to 
the  pole.  In  like  manner,  they  abounded  on  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  the  natural  highway  of  wanderers.  On  the  western 
shore  of  America  there  are  more  languages  tliaii  on  the  east ; 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  if  to  indicate  that  it  had  never  been  a 
thoroughfare,  one  extended  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Esquimaux; 
on  the  west,  between  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees  and  the  Es- 
quimaux, there  were  at  least  four  or  five.  The  CaUfomiana 
derived  their  ancestors  from  the  north ;  the  Aztecs  preserve  a 
narrative  of  their  northern  origin. 

At  the  north,  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  nearly 
meet.  In  the  latitude  of  sixty-five  degrees  fifty  minutes,  a  line 
across  Behring^s  struits,  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Cape 
Tschowkotskoy,  would  meamtre  a  fraction  less  than  forty-four 
geographical  miles ;  and  three  small  islands  divide  tiie  distances 

Within  the  latitude  of  lifty-live  degrcses,  tlie  Aleutian  isles 
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gtretch  from  the  great  promontory  of  Alaska  so  f ai'  to  the  west 
that  the  last  of  the  archipelago  is  but  three  hondred  and  sixty 
geographical  miles  from  the  eajBt  of  Kamtschatka;  and  that 
distance  is  so  divided  by  the  Mednoi  island  and  the  group  of 
Behring  that,  were  boats  to  pass  islet  after  islet  from  Kamt- 
schatka to  Alaska,  the  longest  navigation  in  the  open  sea  would 
not  exceed  two  hundred  geographical  miles,  nor  need  the  mari- 
ner at  ajiy  moment  be  more  than  forty  leagues  distant  fix)m 
land ;  and  a  chain  of  thickly  set  isles  extends  from  the  south  of 
Kamtschatka  to  Corea,  Now,  the  Micmac  on  the  north-east  of 
onr  continent  would,  in  his  frail  boat,  venture  thirty  or  foHy 
leagues  out  at  sea :  a  Micmac  savage,  then,  steering  from  isle  to 
isle,  might  in  Iiis  birch-bark  canoe  have  made  the  voyage  from 
Korth-west  America  to  China. 

Water,  ever  a  favorite  highway,  is  especially  the  highway 
of  uncivilized  man :  to  those  who  have  no  axes,  the  thick  jun- 
gle is  impervious ;  CMioes  are  older  than  wagons,  and  ships  than 
chariots ;  a  gulf,  a  strait,  the  sea  intervening  between  islands, 
divide  less  than  the  matted  forest.  Even  civilised  man  emi- 
grates by  sea  and  by  rivers,  and  he  ascended  two  thousand 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  while  interior  tracts  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  were  still  a  wOdemess.  To  the  uncivil- 
ized man,  no  path  is  free  but  the  sea,  the  lake,  and  tlie  river. 

The  red  Indian  and  the  Mongolian  races  of  men,  on  the  two 
fiides  of  the  Pacific,  have  a  near  resemblance.  Both  are  alike 
strongly  and  definitely  marked  by  the  more  capacious  palatine 
fOfiSa,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  so  much  larger  that  a  care- 
ful observer  could,  out  of  a  heap  of  skulls,  readily  separate  the 
Mongolian  and  American  from  the  Caucasian,  but  could  not 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Both  have  the  orbit  of  the 
©ye  quadrangular,  rather  than  oval ;  both,  especially  the  Ameri- 
can, have  a  narrowness  of  the  forehead;  the  facial  angle  in 
both,  but  especially  in  the  American,  is  comparatively  small ; 
in  both,  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  flatter  and  broader  than  in 
tlie  Cauc^Tsian,  and  in  so  equal  a  degree  and  with  apertures  so 
similar,  that,  on  examining  specimens  from  the  two,  an  ob- 
server could  not,  from  this  feature,  discriminate  which  of  them 
belonged  to  the  old  continent;  both,  but  especially  the  Ameri- 
cans, are  characterized  by  a  prominence  of  the  jaws.    The 
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elongated  occiput  is  common  to  the  American  and  the  Aniatic ; 
and  there  is  to  each  very  nearly  the  same  obliquity  of  the  face. 
Between  the  MongoUan  of  sonthem  Asia  and  of  northern 
Asia  ttiere  is  a  greater  difference  than  between  the  Mongolian 
Tatar  and  the  North  American.  The  Iroqnois  i&  more  unlike 
the  Peruvian  than  he  is  unlike  the  wanderer  on  the  steppes  of 
Siberia.  Pliysiology  has  not  succeeded  in  defining  the  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  every  well-formed  Mongolian,  and  which 
never  belong  to  an  indigenous  American ;  still  less  can  geo- 
graphical science  draw  a  boundai'y  Hue  between  the  races.  The 
Athapascas  caimot  be  distinguished  from  Algonkin  Knisteneanx 
on  the  one  side,  or  from  Mongolian  Esquimaux  on  the  other. 
The  dwellers  on  the  Aleutian  isles  melt  into  resemblances  with 
the  inhabitants  of  each  continent ;  and,  at  points  of  remotest 
distance,  the  difference  ie  still  so  inconsiderable  that  Ledyard, 
whose  curiosity  tilled  him  with  the  passion  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  and  cross  its  continents,  as  he  stood  in  Siberia  with 
men  of  the  Mongolian  race  before  him  and  compared  them 
with  the  Indians  who  had  been  his  old  play-fellows  and  school- 
mates at  Dartmouth,  writes  deliberately  that,  *^  universally  and 
circumstantially,  they  resemble  the  aborigines  of  America.** 
On  the  Connecticut  and  the  Obi,  he  saw  but  one  race. 

He  that  describes  the  Tungusians  of  Asia  seems  also  to  de- 
scribe the  North  American.  That  the  Tschukchi  of  north- 
eastern Asia  and  the  Esquimaux  of  America  are  of  the  same 
origin  is  proved  by  the  affinity  of  their  languages,  thus  estab- 
lishing an  ancient  connection  between  the  continents  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  America  by  cultivated  Europeans.  The 
indigenous  population  of  America  offers  no  greater  obstacle  to 
faith  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race  than  exists  in  the  three 
continents  first  known  to  civilization. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


PHOGRESS    OF   FKAKOE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


The  first  pennanent  eflForts  of  French  enterprise  in  colo- 
nizing America  preceded  any  permanent  English  settlement 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Five  yeauB  hefore  the  pilgrims  anchored 
within  Cape  Cod,  the  Roman*  church  had  been  planted  by  nuj^ 
Bionaries  fix>m  France  in  the  eaatem  half  of  Maine ;  in  1015 
and  the  year  which  followed  it,  Le  Caron,  an  unambitious 
Franciscan^  the  companion  of  Champlainj  reached  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Wyandots,  and,  on  foot  or  paddling  a  bark 
canoe^  went  onward  and  still  onward,  taking  alms  of  the  sav- 
ages,  till  he  reached  the  rivers  of  Lake  Huron.  While  Que- 
bec contained  scarce  fifty  inhabitants,  missionaries  of  the  same 
order,  among  them  La  Roche  and  the  historian  Sagai-d,  had 
made  their  way  to  the  Hiu-on  tribe  that  dwelt  by  tlie  waters 
of  the  Niagara. 

In  1022,  after  the  Canada  company  had  been  suppressed, 
the  Calvnuista,  William  and  Emeric  Caen,  had  for  five  years 
enjoyed  its  immunities.  The  colony  was  distracted  by  the 
rivalry  which  sprung  up  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots. 
Cham  plain  appealed  to  the  royal  council  and  to  Richeheu,  who 
Lad  been  created  grand  master  of  navigation.  Suppressing 
former  grants,  the  minister,  in  1627,  created  for  New  France 
the  company  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates,  as  they  were 
called.  Their  dominion  included  "New  France  or  Canada 
from  Florida  to  the  Arctic  circle,  from  Newfoundland  as  far 
west  as  they  might  carry  the  Gallic  namej' 

For  its  safety,  New  France  would  need  an  increase  of  its 
population,  and  permanent  missions  among  the  many  tribes  of 
red  men  to  secure  them  as  allies.    Quebec  had  hitherto  been 
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little  more  than  tlie  station  of  the  few  persons  whf.i  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fur  trade;  the  Hundred  AiB&ociates  pledged 
themselves  within  fifteen  years  to  send  over  four  thousand 
emigrants,  male  and  female,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  Catho- 
lics and  of  the  French  nation.  Champlain,  still  the  governor 
of  New  France,  ever  disinterested  and  compassionate^  full 
of  honor  and  probity  and  ai^dent  devotion,  esteemed  **the 
salvation  of  a  soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  em- 
pire." Touched  by  the  simplicity  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
he  had  selected  its  priests  of  the  contemplative  class  for  his 
companions ;  '*  for  they  were  free  from  ambition ; "  but  now 
they  were  set  aside  because  they  were  of  a  mendicant  order, 
and  for  the  office  of  aiding  the  enlargement  of  French  do- 
minion by  missions  in  Canada  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  was 
preferred.  >^ 

The  establishment  of  "  the  Society  of  Jesus  "  by  Loyola' waa 
contemporary  with  the  reformation,  of  which  it  was  designed  to 
arrest  the  progress ;  and  its  complete  organization  belongs  to  the 
period  when  the  first  full  edition  of  Calvin's  Institutes  saw  the 
light  Its  members  were,  by  its  niles,  never  to  become  pr^ 
lates,  and  could  gain  power  and  distinction  only  by  their  sway 
over  mini  They  t<X)k  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  absolute  obe- 
dience, and  a  constant  readiness  to  go  on  missions  to  the  here- 
tic or  heathen.  Their  order  aimed  at  the  widest  diffusion  of 
its  activity,  and,  immediately  on  its  institution,  their  missions 
ries  made  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Religious  enthu- 
siasm coloniiied  New  England ;  religious  enthusiasm  took  pos- 
fioesion  of  the  wilderness  on  the  upper  lakes  and  explored  the 
Mississippi.  Puritanism  gave  New  England  its  worship  and 
its  schools;  the  Roman  church  and  Jesuit  priests  rmsed  for 
Canada  its  altars,  its  hospitals,  and  its  seminaries.  The  influ- 
ence of  Calvm  can  be  traced  in  every  New  England  village ;  in 
Canada,  not  a  cape  was  turned^  nor  a  mission  founded,  nor  a 
river  entered,  nor  a  settlement  begun,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way. 
The  Ilundred  Assodates,  giving  attention  only  to  the  commer- 
cial monopoly  of  a  privileged  company,  neglected  their  pledges 
to  bring  over  colonists ;  the  climate  of  Quebec,  "  where  ahiv* 
ering  siunmer  hurries  through  the  sty,"  did  not  allure  the 
peasantry'  of  France ;  and  no  persecution  of  Catholics  swelled 
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the  stream  of  emigration;  there  was  little  except  missionary 
seal  to  give  vitaBty  to  French  dominion. 

Behold,  then,  in  1634,  the  Jesuita  Brebeuf  and  Daniel, 
Boon  to  be  followed  by  Lallemand  and  others  of  their  order, 
joining  a  party  of  barefoot  Hnrons,  who  were  retuniing  from 
Qneljec  to  their  coontry.  The  journey,  by  way  of  the  Ot- 
tawa and  the  rivers  that  interlock  with  it,  was  one  of  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues,  through  a  region  dank  with  for- 
ests. All  day  long  the  missionarieB  must  wade,  or  handle  the 
oar.  At  night,  there  is  no  food  for  them  but  a  scanty  measure 
of  Indian  coi-n  mLxed  with  water ;  their  couch  is  the  earth  or 
the  rock.  At  five-and-tliirty  waterfalls  the  canoe  ifi  to  be  car-" 
ried  on  the  shoulders  for  leagues  through  thick  woods  or 
roughest  regions ;  fifty  times  it  was  dragged  by  hand  through 
fihallows  and  rapids,  over  sharp  stones ;  and  thus — swimming, 
wading,  paddling,  or  bearing  the  canoe  across  the  poiiages, 
with  garments  torn,  with  feet  mangled,  yet  with  the  breviary 
safely  hung  round  the  neck,  and  vows,  as  they  advanced,  to 
meet  death  twenty  times  over,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  honor 
of  Bt  Joseph — the  consecrated  envoys  made  tlieir  way,  by 
rivere,  lakes,  and  forests,  from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  the 
Canadian  wilderness.  There,  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  To- 
ronto, near  the  shore  of  Lake  Iroquois,  which  is  but  a  bay  of 
Lake  Huron,  they,  in  September,  raised  the  humble  house  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus;  the  cradle,  it  was  said,  of  liis  cliurch 
who  dwelt  at  Bethlehem  in  a  cottage.  At  this  little  chai>el, 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  vespers  and  matins  began  to  be 
chanted  and  bread  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  hered- 
itary guardians  of  the  Huron  council-fires.  Beautiful  testi- 
mony to  tlie  equality  of  the  human  race!  the  sacred  wafer, 
emblem  of  the  divinity  in  man,  aU  that  the  church  offered  to 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  European  world,  was  shared  with 
the  humblest  neophyte ;  moreover,  by  the  charter  of  the  Hun- 
dred AjBSodates,  every  Indian  convert  was  deemed  to  be  a 
native  citizen  of  France.  Two  new  Cliristian  villages,  St. 
Lonk  and  St.  Ignatius,  sprung  up,  and  there  ascetic  devotees 
uttered  vows  in  the  Huron  tongue ;  while  skeptics  of  the  wil- 
deri  '    /    r  there  were,  indeed,  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 

evt  r  i^.^s  for  the  unbelieving. 
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The  missionary  on  Lake  Huron  devoted  the  earlieet  honra 
to  private  prayer ;  the  day  was  given  to  eehook,  visits,  instmc- 
tion  in  the  catechism,  and  a  eervice  for  proselytes.  Some- 
times, after  the  manner  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brebeuf  would 
walk  throngh  the  village  and  its  environs,  ringing  a  little  bdl, 
and  inviting  the  bmves  and  counsellors  to  a  conferenca  As 
stations  multiplied^  the  central  spot  was  named  St*  Mary*s, 
npon  the  banks  of  the  river  now  called  Wye ;  and  there,  at 
the  humble  house  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  guests  from  the 
cabins  of  the  red  man  received  a  frugal  welcome. 

At  the  news  from  this  Huron  Christendom,  reh'gious  com- 
munities, in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  joined  in  prayers  for 
its  advancement ;  the  king  sent  embroidered  garments  as  pres* 
ents  to  the  neophytes ;  the  queen,  the  princesses  of  the  blood, 
the  clergy  of  France,  even  Italy,  listened  with  interest  to  the 
novel  txde,  and  the  pope  expressed  his  favor.  Prompted  by 
his  own  philantlu-opy,  Silleri,  in  1037,  founded  near  Quebec 
the  village  of  Algonkins,  which  bears  his  name.  In  163B,  the 
duchess  of  Aigmllon,  aided  by  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Riehe- 
hen,  endowed  a  public  hospital,  open  to  the  maimed,  the  sick, 
and  the  blind  of  any  tribe  l>etween  the  Kennebec  and  Lake  Su- 
perior, For  its  service,  three  hospital  nuns  of  Dieppe  were 
selected ;  the  youngest  but  twenty-two,  the  eldest  but  twenty- 
nine. 

Inspii-ed  by  the  same  religious  enthusiasm,  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  a  young  and  opulent  widow  of  Alenpon,  with  the  ^d 
of  a  nun  from  Dieppe  and  two  others  from  Tours,  in  1639 
came  over  to  establish  the  Ursnline  convent  for  the  education 
of  girls.  As  the  youthful  herc^ines  stepped  on  shore  at  Quel>ec, 
they  stooped  to  kiss  the  earth  which  they  adopted  m  their 
coimtry-  The  effort  of  educating  the  red  man^s  children  was 
at  once  begua. 

Of  Montreal,  selected  by  the  Sulpicians  to  be  a  nearer  ren- 
dezvous for  converted  Indians,  possession  was  taken,  in  1640, 
by  a  solemn  mass.  In  the  following  Felmiary,  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  a  general  supplication  was  made 
that  the  Queen  of  Angels  would  receive  the  island  under  her 
protection.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the  French  and  native 
cliiefs  met  there  to  solemnize  the  festival  of  the  asstmiption. 
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Tlie  ancient  hearth  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Wyandota  was 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin. 

Before  1647,  the  remote  wilderness  was  visited  by  forty-two 
Jesuit  missionaries,  besides  eighteen  assistants. 

By  continual  warfare  with  the  Mohawks,  the  French  had 
been  excluded  from  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  had 
never  even  launched  a  canoe  on  Lake  Erie.  Their  avenue  to 
the  We^t  was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  French  river.  If  the 
French  could  command  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
they  "  could  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  without  danger,  and  pass 
beyond  Niagara  with  a  great  saving  of  time  and  paiufl,"  Cut 
the  fixed  hostility  and  the  power  of  the  Five  Nations  left  no 
hope  of  success.  In  the  autumn  of  1640,  Charles  Raymbault 
and  Claude  Pi  jart  reached  the  Huron  miaeions.  To  preserve 
the  avenue  to  the  West  by  tlie  Ottawa,  they  on  their  journey 
attempted  the  conversion  of  the  roving  tril>es  that  were  masters 
of  the  highways ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  they  roamed  as 
miflflionaries  with  the  Algonkins  of  Lake  Nipising. 

Toward  the  close  of  summer,  these  wandering  tribes  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  "  their  festival  of  the  dead."  To  this  cere- 
mony all  the  confederate  nations  were  invited;  bb  they  ap- 
proach the  shore,  on  a  deep  bay  in  Lake  Iroquois,  their  canoes 
advance  in  regular  array,  and  the  representatives  of  nations 
leap  on  shore,  uttering  exclamations  and  cries  of  joy,  which  the 
rocks  re-echo.  The  long  cabin  for  the  dead  had  l>een  prepared ; 
their  bones  are  nicoly  disposed  in  coflins  of  bark,  and  wrapped 
in  such  furs  as  the  wealth  of  Europe  would  have  coveted ;  the 
moumingnsong  of  the  war-chiefe  had  been  chanted,  all  night 
long,  to  the  responsive  wails  of  the  women.  The  farewell  to 
the  dead,  the  honorable  sepulchre,  the  dances,  the  councils, 
the  presents,  all  were  finished.  But,  before  the  assembly  dis- 
persed, the  Jesuits  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Ojibwas 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  "  We  will  embrace  you  as  brothers,''  said 
their  chieftains ;  "  we  wiU  derive  profit  from  your  words." 

For  the  leader  of  this  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  soil  of  one 
of  our  western  states  Charles  Raymbault  was  selected ;  and,  as 
Hurons  were  his  attendants,  Isaac  Jogues  was  joined  with  him 
as  interpreter.  On  the  seventeenth  of  September  1641,  these 
forerunners  from  Christendom  left  the  bay  of  Penetangushene. 
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They  parsed  up  the  dear  waters  and  between  the  ardupelagoes 
of  Lake  HiltoUj  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  landed  at  the  falls  in 
the  straits  that  form  tlie  outlet  of  the  vast  upper  lake.  There 
they  found  an  aj^sembly,  as  they  reported,  of  two  thousand  souls. 
They  made  inquiries  respecting  the  many  nations  of  the  etill 
remoter  West ;  and  among  others  they  were  told  of  the  Sioux, 
who  dwelt  eighteen  days'  journey  farther  beyond  the  Great 
Lake  which  was  still  without  a  name;  warUke  tribes,  with 
fixed  abodes^  cultivators  of  maize  and  tobacco^  of  an  mdmown 
race  and  language.  The  French  bore  the  cross  to  the  confines 
of  Lake  Superior^  and  looked  wistfully  toward  the  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  five  years  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Eliot  had  addressed  the  tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  within 
six  miles  of  Boston  harbor. 

After  tins  excursion,  Raymbault  .repaired  to  the  Huron 
miesions,  wasting  away  with  consmnption.  Li  midsummer  of 
1642,  he  descended  to  Quebec,  where  he  died.  The  body  of 
this  first  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Michigan,  who  had  glowed 
with  the  hope  of  bearing  the  gospel  through  all  the  American 
Barbary,  even  to  the  ocean  that  divides  America  from  China, 
was  bmied  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  Champlain. 

The  companion  of  Raymbault  encountered  a  more  dreaded 
foe.  In  August  1642,  while  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  detachment  of  Mohawks  who  lay  in  wait  for  th© 
large  fleet  of  canoes  with  which  he  was  ascending  to  the 
Huron  missions.  Ilurons  and  Frenchmen,  chased  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, make  for  the  shore.  Jogues  might  have  escaped  ;  but 
there  were  with  him  converts  not  yet  baptized.  Ahasistari, 
the  greatest  of  the  Huron  warrioi*s,  had  gained  a  place  of 
safety :  observing  Jogues  to  be  a  captive,  he  returned  to  him, 
saying:  "My  brother,  I  made  oath  to  thee  that  I  would 
share  thy  fortune,  whether  death  or  life ;  here  am  I  to  keep 
my  vow.'* 

The  inflictions  of  cruelty  on  tlie  captives  continued  all  the 
way  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk.  There  they  ar- 
rived the  evening  before  the  festival  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  the  Jesuit  father,  as  he  ran  the  gaimtlet,  com- 
forted himself  with  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  queen  of 
heaven.    In  a  second  and  a  thiixl  village,  the  same  sufferings 
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were  encountered ;  for  days  and  mghts  he  was  abandoned  to 
hunger  and  every  torment  which  petulant  yonth  could  devise. 
But  yet  there  was  consolation :  an  ear  of  Indian  com  on  the 
etalk  was  thrown  to  the  good  father ;  and  see !  to  the  broad 
blade  there  clung  drops  enough  of  water  or  of  dew  to  baptize 
two  captive  neophytes.  Three  Hurons  were  condemned  to 
the  flames.  The  brave  Ahasistari,  having  received  absolntion, 
met, torments  and  death  with  the  exithnsiasm  of  a  convert  and 
the  pride  of  the  most  gallant  war-chief  of  his  nation.  The 
captive  novice,  Rene  Goupil,  was  seen  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  an  infant's  brow;  and  lest  he  should  "destroy 
the  village  by  his  charms,"  his  master,  with  one  blow  from 
the  tomahawkj  laid  him  lifeless. 

Father  Jogues  was  spared,  and  his  liberty  enlarged.  On 
a  hill  apart,  he  carved  a  long  cross  on  a  tree,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude meditated  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Koaming  through  the 
stately  forests  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  where  on  eveiy  hand 
were  to  be  seen  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  savage  warriors,  en- 
graved and  colored  by  their  own  hands,  he  wrote  the  name  of 
Jeeus  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
comitry  in  the  name  of  God,  often  lifting  up  his  voice  in  a 
BoUtary  chant.  The  missionary  himself  was  ransomed  by  the 
Dutch  and  sent  to  his  native  land ;  but  he  made  haste  to  re- 
nounce the  honors  which  awaited  his  martyrlike  zeal,  and  hast- 
ened back  to  terrible  dangers  in  New  France. 

Similar  were  the  sufferings  of  Father  Bressaui.  Taken 
prisoner  in  1044,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Hurons ;  beaten  and 
mangled ;  driven  barefoot  through  briers  and  thickets ;  scorned 
by  a  whole  village ;  burned,  tortured,  wounded,  scarred,  doomed 
to  witness  the  fate  of  one  of  his  companions,  whose  flesh  waft 
eaten — he  was  protected  by  some  mysterious  awe,  and  he,  too, 
was  rescued  l)y  the  men  of  New  Netherland, 

In  1645,  the  French  in  Canadii,  neglected  by  their  mother 
country,  made  one  supreme  effort  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Five  Nations.  At  Three  Kivers  a  great  council  is  held. 
There  are  the  French  officens  in  their  state ;  there  the  five  Iro- 
qnoid  deputies,  couched  upon  mats,  bearing  strings  of  wam- 
pum. It  was  agreed  to  smooth  the  forest  path,  to  cahn  the 
river,  to  hide  the  tomahawk,     '*  Let  the  clouds  be  dispersed," 
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Baid  the  Iroquois ;  "  let  the  sun  ehine  on  aU  the  land  between 
ns.'^  The  Algonkms  joined  in  the  peace*  **  Here  is  a  skin  of 
a  moose,"  eaid  Negabamat,  chief  of  the  Montagnez;  **make 
moccasons  for  the  Mohawk  deputies,  lest  they  wound  their  feet 
on  their  way  home,"  "  We  have  thrown  the  hatchet,"  aaid  the 
Mohawks,  "  bo  high  into  the  air,  and  beyond  the  eldes,  that  no 
arm  on  earth  can  reach  to  biing  it  down.  The  French  shall 
sleep  on  our  softest  skinB  by  the  warm  fire  that  shall  be  kept 
blazing  aU  the  night  long.  The  shades  of  our  brayes  that  have 
fallen  in  war  have  gone  so  deep  into  the  earth  that  they  never 
can  be  heard  calling  for  revenge."  "  I  place  a  stone  on  their 
graves,"  said  Pieskaret,  "  that  no  one  may  move  their  bones." 

The  Franciscans  in  their  day  had  a  lodge  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot.  Conversion  to  Catholic  Christianity  would 
establish  the  Abenakis  of  Maine  as  a  wakeful  barrier  against 
New  England  They  had  solicited  missionaries ;  in  August 
1646,  Father  Gabriel  Dreuillettes,  first  of  £iux>peans,  made  the 
paiuful  journey  from  the  St,  Lawrence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Kennebec,  and,  descending  that  stream  to  its  mouth,  in  a  bark 
canoe  continued  his  roamings  on  the  open  sea  along  the  coast 
After  repeated  visits  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of 
tlie  savages ;  and  an  Indian  village  gathered  about  the  chapel, 
which  their  own  hands  assisted  to  build. 

New  France  had  its  outposts  on  the  Kennebec  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron ;  but  no  defences  on  the  side  of  Albany, 
The  population  liardly  increased ;  there  was  no  military  force ; 
and  the  trading  company,  deriving  no  income  but  from  peltries 
and  Indian  traffic,  had  no  motive  to  make  large  expenditures 
for  protecting  the  settlements  or  promoting  colonization.  The 
strength  of  the  colony  lay  in  the  missionaries.  But  what  could 
sixty  or  seventy  devotees  accomplish  among  the  wild  tribes 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Lake  Superior? 

A  treaty  of  peace  had,  indeed,  been  ratified ;  for  one  winter 
Algonkins,  Wyandots,  and  Iroquois  joined  in  the  chase.  In 
May  1640,  Father  Jogiies  was  received  as  an  envoy  by  the 
Mohawks,  and  gained  an  opportunity  of  offering  the  friend- 
ship of  France  to  the  Onondagas.  On  his  return,  in  June,  his 
favorable  report  raised  a  hope  of  re-establishing  a  permanent 
mission  among  the  Five  Nations ;  and,  as  the  only  one  who 
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knew  their  dialect^  he  was  selected  as  its  founder.  **Ibo,  et 
non  redibo  " — "  I  shall  go,  but  Bhall  never  return  " — were  his 
words  of  farewell.  On  a^ri^dIlg  at  the  Mohawk  castles,  in 
October,  he  was  received  as  a  prisoner,  and,  against  the  voice 
of  the  other  nations,  was  condemned  by  the  grand  council  of 
the  Mohawks  as  an  enchanter,  who  had  blighted  their  harvest. 
As  he  entei-ed  the  cabin  where  the  death-festival  was  kept,  he 
received  the  death-blow.  11  is  head  was  hung  upon  the  pali- 
sades of  the  village,  his  body  thrown  into  the  Mohawk  river. 

This  was  the  signal  for  war.  The  Five  5f ations,  especially 
the  Mohawks,  had  persuaded  themselves  that,  if  all  the  tribes 
to  the  north  of  them  should  unite  with  the  French,  their  own 
confederation  would  be  overpowered  and  broken.  This  fear 
for  the  future,  combined  with  the  unappeased  spirit  of  revenge 
which  had  existed  from  the  days  of  Chaniplain,  and  had  been 
nourished  by  new  wai's  and  reciprocal  violence  and  clashing 
interests,  had  now  doomed  the  Huron  nation  to  be  extermi- 
nated or  scattered,  and  each  sedentary  mission  was  a  special 
point  of  attraction  to  the  invader.  On  the  morning  of  July 
4, 1648,  when  the  bi-aves  were  absent  on  the  chase,  and  none 
bnt  women,  children,  and  old  men  remained  at  home,  Father 
Anthony  Daniel,  of  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  on  the  river 
Wye,  hears  the  cry  of  the  Mohawks,  and  hastens  to  the  scene 
of  desolation  and  carnage.  He  baptizes  the  crowd  of  sup- 
pliants by  aspersion ;  just  then  the  palisades  are  forced.  He 
ran  to  comfort  and  baptize  the  sick ;  to  pronounce  a  general 
absolution,  and  then,  as  the  Mohawks  approach  the  chapel, 
he  serenely  advances  to  meet  them.  They  discharge  at  him 
a  flight  of  arrows ;  rent  by  wounds,  he  still  continued  to  speak 
with  surprising  energy,  tiU  he  received  a  death-blow  from  a 
h^ert.  By  his  reUgious  associates  it  was  believed  that  he  ap- 
peared twice  after  his  death,  in  youthful  radiance ;  that  a  crowd 
uf  souU,  redeemed  from  purgatory,  were  his  escort  into  heaven. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1649,  a  party  of  a  thousand 
Iroquois  surprised  before  dawn  the  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  followed. 

The  village  of  St  Louis  receives  an  alarm ;  and  its  women 
and  children  fly  to  the  woods,  wliile  eighty  warriors  prepare  a 
defence.    A  breach  is  made  in  the  palisades ;  the  enemy  enter ; 
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and  the  group  of  Indian  cabins  becomes  a  slaughter-hotifle. 
Here  resided  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  disciplined  by  twenty  years* 
service  in  the  wilderness  work  to  firmness  beyond  every  triaL 
Here,  too,  was  the  younger  and  gentler  Gabriel  Lallemani 
Botli  the  miseionariea  might  have  escaped,  but  both  remain 
with  their  converts,  and,  as  prisoners  of  the  Mohawks,  must 
endure  all  the  tortures  w^hich  the  ruthless  fury  of  a  raging 
multitude  could  invent.  Brebeuf,  who  was  set  apart  on  a 
scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  every  outrage,  rebuked  his  perseco- 
tore  and  encouraged  the  Hurons.  The  delicate  Lallemand  was 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  with  bark  full  of  rosin.  Brought 
into  the  presence  of  Brebeuf,  he  exclaimed :  "  We  are  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.''  The  pine 
bark  was  set  on  fire,  and,  when  it  was  in  a  blaze,  boiling  water 
was  poured  on  the  heads  of  both  the  inisfiionaries.  Brebeuf 
was  scalped  while  yet  alive,  and  died  after  a  torture  of  thuee 
hours ;  the  sufferings  of  Lallemand  were  prolonged  for  seven- 
teen hours.  The  lives  of  both  had  been  a  continual  martyr- 
dom ;  their  deaths  were  the  astomshment  of  their  executioners. 

The  Jesuits  never  receded ;  but  as,  in  a  brave  army,  new 
troops  press  forward  to  till  the  places  of  the  fallen,  there  were 
never  wanting  heroism  and  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  croas 
and  Freneii  dominion. 

The  great  point  of  desire  was  the  conversion  of  tlie  Five 
Nations.  Undismayed  missionaries  were  eager  to  gain  admis^ 
sion  among  them,  while  they,  having  through  the  Dutch 
learned  the  use  of  tire-arms,  seemed  resolved  on  asserting 
their  power,  not  only  over  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  the 
West,  and  the  South-w^t,  but  over  the  French  themselves. 
The  Ottawas  were  driven  from  their  old  abodes  to  forests  in 
the  bay  of  Saginaw.  No  frightful  solitude  in  the  wildemeBa, 
no  im]>enetrable  recess  in  the  frozen  North,  was  safe  againit 
the  Five  Nations.  Their  chiefs,  animated  not  by  cruelty  only, 
but  by  pride,  were  resolved  that  no  nook  should  escape  their 
invasions,  that  no  nation  should  rule  but  themselves  ;  and  their 
warriors,  in  1053,  killed  the  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
carried  off  a  priest  from  Quebec. 

At  length,  satisfied  with  the  display  of  their  prowess,  they 
desired  rest     B^des,  of  the  scattered  Hurons,  many  had 
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flOUgM  refiige  among  their  opppessors,  and,  according  to  an  In* 
dian  custom,  had  been  incorpomted  with  their  tribes ;  and  some 
of  them  retained  affection  for  the  French,  When,  in  1654, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Father  Le  Moyne  appeared  as  envoy 
among  the  Onondagas  to  ratify  the  treaty,  ha  found  there  a 
multitude  of  Hurons,  who,  like  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  retained 
their  faith  in  a  land  of  strangers.  The  hope  was  renewed  of 
winning  the  West  and  North, 

The  villages  bordering  on  the  Dutch  were  indifferent  to 
the  peace;  the  westeni  tribes,  who  could  more  easily  traffic 
with  the  French,  adhered  to  it  firmly ;  and  Le  Moyne  selected 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  Mohawks  for  his  abode. 

In  Novemljcr  1655,  ChatunoBOt,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Hurons,  accompanied  by  Claude  Dablon,  a  priest,  recently 
arrived  from  France,  and  a  party  of  laymen  and  soldiers,  were 
welcomed  at  Onondaga,  the  principal  viBage  of  the  tribe.  A 
general  convention  was  held  by  their  desire ;  under  the  open 
sky  and  before  the  multitudinous  assembly  presents  were  de- 
livered ;  and  the  Je^t,  with  much  gesture,  after  the  ItaUan 
manner,  discoursed  so  eloquently  to  the  crowd  that  it  seemed 
to  Dablon  as  if  the  word  of  God  liad  been  preached  to  all  the 
nations  of  that  land.  On  the  next  day,  the  chiefs  and  others 
crowded  round  the  Jesuits,  with  their  songs  of  welcome, 
"Happy  land!'*  they  sang;  ** happy  landt  in  which  the 
French  are  to  dweU ; ''  and  the  chief  led  tlie  chorus :  "  Glad  ti- 
dings !  glad  tidings  1  it  is  well  that  we  have  spoken  togetjier ; 
it  is  well  that  we  have  a  heavenly  message.*'  A  chapel  sprung 
into  existence,  and,  by  the  zeal  of  the  natives,  was  finished  in 
a  day*  '*  For  marbles  and  precious  metals,"  writes  Dablon, 
**  we  employed  only  bark ;  but  the  path  to  heaven  is  us  open 
through  a  roof  of  bark  as  through  arched  ceilings  of  silver  and 
gold/'  The  savages  showed  themselves  susceptible  of  rehgious 
ecstasy ;  and  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  near  the  present  city 
of  Syracuse,  hard  by  the  spring  whicli  is  still  known  a^  the 
Jesuits'  Well,  the  services  of  the  Roman  church  were  securely 
chanted.  The  cross  and  the  lily  were  cherished  in  the  hamlet 
whioh  wajs  at  that  time  the  farthest  inland  European  settlement 
in  our  country,  and  long  preceded  the  occupation  of  western 
New  York  by  the  English. 
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The  6Ticces8  of  the  mission  encouraged  Dablon  to  invite  a 
French  colony  into  the  land  of  the  Onondagas ;  and,  though 
the  attempt  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mohawkg,  whose  war- 
chiefs,  in  their  hunt  after  Huron  fugitives,  still  roamed  even 
to  the  isle  of  Orleans,  in  May  1656^  a  company  of  fifty  French- 
men embarked  for  Onondaga.  In  July,  diffuse  harangues, 
dances,  songs,  and  feastings  were  their  welcome  from  the  In- 
dians. In  a  general  convocation  of  the  tribe,  the  question  of 
adopting  Christianity  as  their  religion  was  debated ;  and  san- 
guine hope  already  looked  upon  their  land  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, The  chapel,  too  small  for  the  throng  of  worshippers 
that  assembled  to  the  eonnd  of  its  little  bell,  was  enlarged. 
The  Cayugas  desired  a  missionary,  and  received  the  fearless 
Rene  Mesnard.  In  their  village  a  chapel  was  erected,  with 
mats  for  the  tapestry ;  and  pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
Virgin  mother  were  unfolded  to  the  admiring  children  of  the 
wilderness.  The  Oneidas  listened  to  the  missionary ;  and,  ear- 
ly in  1657,  Chaumonot  reached  the  more  fertile  and  more 
densely  peopled  land  of  the  Senecas*  The  Jesuit  priests  pub- 
lished their  faith  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Genesee,  Ononda- 
ga remaining  the  central  station. 

At  this  time,  the  ruthless  extennlnation  of  the  nation  of 
the  Hnron-Eries,  who  dwelt  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  was  completed.  Prisoners  were  brought  to  the  villages 
and  delivered  to  the  flames ;  even  cliildren  were  burned  with 
refinements  of  tortures.  "  Our  lives/'  said  Mesnard,  **  are  not 
safe."  In  Quebec,  and  in  France,  men  trembled  for  the  mis- 
sionaries. Their  home  was  among  cannibals;  hunger,  thirsty 
nakedness,  were  their  trials ;  and  tJie  first  colony  of  the  French, 
established  near  the  lake  of  Onondaga,  suffered  from  fever. 
Border  coUisions  continued.  The  Oneidas  murdered  three 
Frenchmen,  and  the  French  retaliated  by  seizing  L-oquois, 
After  discovering  a  conspiracy  among  the  Onondagas,  and 
vainly  soliciting  re-enforcements,  the  French,  in  March  1058, 
abandoned  their  chapel^  their  cabins,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Oswego.  The  Mohawks  compelled  Le  Moyne  to  return ;  and 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations  were  enemies  as  before.  So 
ended  the  most  Bucceseful  attempt  at  French  colonization  in 
New  Netherlands 
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New  Feanoe  was  too  feeble  to  defend  itself  against  the 
Five  Nations,  to  wWch  it  was  inferior  in  numbers.  Its  harvest 
could  not  be  gathered  in  safety ;  the  cotivents  and  the  hospi- 
tals were  insecure ;  an  ecclesiastic  was  killed  near  the  gates  of 
Montreal;  the  missions  among  the  Hurons  had  been  extin- 
guished in  blood;  and  the  fugitives  could  find  no  resting- 
place  nearer  than  a  bay  in  Lake  Superior,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  state  of  Micliigan.  Many  prepared  to  abandon 
the  country.  A  new  organization  of  the  colony  was  needed, 
or  it  must  come  to  an  end.  Louis  XIV.  at  five  years  old  had 
become  king  of  France ;  at  thirteen,  had  declared  himself  of 
age;  and,  at  twenty-three,  assumed  to  act  as  his  own  chief 
minister. 

In  February  1663,  the  company  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
made  a  surrender  of  their  charter,  which,  in  the  following  month, 
the  king,  then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  accepted  in  the 
hope,  ^^  through  the  re-establishment  of  commerce,"  to  create 
"  abundance  for  his  people."  In  the  new  regulations,  Quebec 
for  the  first  time  was  called  a  city,  and  New  France  became  a 
royal  province  or  kingdom. 

At  once  a  Jesuit  historian  of  Canada  implored  the  royal 
aid  against  the  Iroquois  assassins,  robbers,  and  slow-torturing 
executioners,  saying :  "  New  France  is  thine,  most  Chiistiaa 
king.  On  thee,  its  state  and  its  church  place  all  their  hopes. 
Beat  down  with  iron  the  atrocity  of  the  Iroquois ;  so  shall  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  thy  kingdom  be  extended  far  and  wide, 
and  God  may  grant  thee  to  exalt  the  dauphin  to  the  highest 
summit  of  human  greatness." 
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In  May  1664,  the  Mug  granted  to  a  new  company  of  tlie 
West  Indies,  for  forty  years,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  aU 
French  commerce  and  navigation  in  Xorth  and  South  America, 
excepting  only  the  fisheries,  which  remained  free  for  every 
Frenchman.  But  eleven  months  did  not  pass  before  the  en- 
treaty of  the  colonists  for  freedom  of  commerce  brought  about 
a  compromise. 

As  a  result  of  the  direct  mle  of  the  king,  the  year  1665  saw 
the  colony  of  New  France  protected  by  the  royal  regiment  of 
Carignan,  with  the  aged  but  indefatigable  Tracy  as  general ; 
with  Courcelles,  a  veteran  soldier,  as  governor  j  and  with 
Talon,  a  man  of  business  and  of  integrity,  as  intendant  tmd 
representative  of  the  king  in  civil  afhirs.  The  Iroquois  were 
held  in  check,  but  not  subdued. 

In  October  1600,  the  Jesuit  Ren^  Mesnaid  had  tran^ 
ferred  the  mission  of  Christian  savages  that  fled  before  the 
Ii-oquois  to  the  bay  which  he  called  St.  Theresa,  and  which 
may  have  been  the  bay  of  Keweenaw,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  After  a  residence  of  eight  months,  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Green  Bay  he  was  separated  from  his  guide  and  was 
never  again  seen. 

In  August  1665,  Father  Claude  AUoiicz  embarked  by  way 
of  the  Ottawa  for  tlie  far  West.  Early  in  September,  he 
reached  the  rapid  river  through  which  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  rush  to  the  Huron.  On  the  second  of  that  month,  he  en- 
tered the  "  Superior  "  or  upper  lake,  which  the  savages  rever- 
enced as  a  divinity.  Its  entrance  presented  to  him  a  specta- 
cle of  rugged  grandeur.  lie  passed  tlie  lofty  ridge  of  naked 
sand,  which  marks  tlie  shore  by  its  stupendous  piles  of  drifting 
barrenness ;  he  sailed  beyond  the  clifEs  of  pictured  sandstone, 
which  for  twelve  miles  rise  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  fretted 
by  the  chafing  waves  into  arches  and  bastions,  caverns  and 
walls,  heaps  of  prostrate  ruins,  and  erect  columns  seemingly 
crowned  with  entablatures.  On  the  first  day  of  October,  he 
arrived  at  the  great  village  of  the  Ojibwas  in  the  bay  of  Che- 
goimegou,  now  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  wafl  at  a  moment  when  the  yoimg  warriors  were  bent 
on  a  strife  with  the  warlike  Sioux.  A  gnind  coimcil  of  ten  or 
twelve  neighboring  nations  was  held  to  wrest  the  hatchet  from 
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the  rafili  brayes ;  and  Allouez  was  admitted  to  the  afieemhly. 
In  the  name  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his  viceroy,  he  commanded 
peace,  and  offered  commerce  and  an  alliance  against  the  Iro- 
quois ;  the  soldiers  of  France  would  smooth  the  path  between 
the  Ojibwas  aud  Quebec ;  would  brush  pirate  canoes  from  the 
rivers ;  would  leave  to  the  Five  Nations  no  choice  but  between 
peace  and  destruction.  Before  1667,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
to  which  the  abundant  fisheries  attracted  crowds,  a  chapel  rose, 
and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  founded.  Throngs 
came  to  gaze  on  the  white  man,  and  on  the  pictures  which 
he  displayed  of  hell  and  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  a  choir 
learned  to  chant  the  pater  and  the  ave.  During  his  long 
sojourn,  AHoiiez  lighted  the  torch  of  faith  for  more  than 
twenty  different  nations.  The  dwellers  round  the  Sanlt,  a  baud 
of  the  Ojibwas,  pitched  their  tents  near  his  cabin  for  a  month, 
and  received  his  instructions.  Scattered  Hurons  and  Ottawas, 
that  roamed  the  deserts  north  of  Lake  Superior,  appealed  to 
his  compassion,  and  were  visited  by  him  before  his  return. 
From  the  imexplored  recesses  of  Lake  Michigan  the  Potta* 
watomies,  worshippers  of  the  sun,  invited  him  to  their  homes. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  travelled  to  him  on  foot  fmm  their  coun- 
try, which  abounded  in  deer  and  beaver  and  buffalo.  The 
Ulinoifl,  a  ho€ipitable  race,  unaccustomed  to  canoes,  having  no 
weapon  but  the  bow  and  arrow,  i*ehearsed  their  sufferings 
fo>m  the  Sioux  on  the  one  side,  aud  the  Iroquois,  armed  with 
muskets,  on  the  other.  Curiosity  was  roused  by  their  tale  of 
the  noble  river  on  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  flowed  toward 
the  south.  "  They  had  no  forests,  but,  instead  of  them,  vast 
prairies,  where  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo,  and  other  animals, 
grazed  on  the  tall  grasses,'-  They  explained  their  custom  of 
smoking  with  the  friendly  stranger  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace  and  welcoming  him,  "Their  country,"  said  Alloiiez, 
"is  the  best  field  for  the  gospel" 

There,  too,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  missionary 
met  the  impassive  w^riors  of  the  Sioux,  who  dwelt  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  land  of  prairies,  with  wild  rice 
for  food,  and  skins  of  beasts  for  roofs  to  their  cabins,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  riveri  of  which  Alloiiez  reported  the  name 
to  be  "MessipL" 
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While  the  Jesuits  were  forming  aUiaDces  in  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  Talon  sought  to  use  the  faitlilesaness  of  Charlee 
II.  for  the  benefit  of  France.  In  the  war  with  Holland,  Eng* 
land  had  gained  posseseion  of  what  is  now  New  York.  Talon 
advised  Colbert  in  tlie  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
United  Netherlands  and  England  to  take  care  to  stipulate  for 
its  restitution  ;  but  first  by  a  secret  treaty  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
it  from  the  Netherlands.  *'  The  country,'*  he  wrote,  "  would 
give  to  the  king  a  second  entrance  into  Canada ;  would  secure 
to  the  French  all  tlie  peltry  of  the  north ;  would  place  the  Iro- 
quoiB  at  the  mercy  of  his  majesty.  Moreover,  the  king  could 
take  New  Sweden  when  he  pleased,  and  shut  up  New  England 
within  its  own  boundB." 

After  residing  nearly  two  years  chiefly  on  the  southern 
margin  of  Lake  Superior,  Alloiiez,  in  August  1667,  returning 
to  Quebec,  urged  the  establishment  of  permanent  missions 
and  colonies  of  French  emigrants ;  and  such  was  his  own  fer- 
vor, such  the  earnestness  with  which  he  was  seconded,  tliat^ 
in  two  days,  with  another  priest,  Louis  Nicolas,  for  his  com- 
panion, he  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  mission  at  Chegoimegon* 
In  this  year,  some  Indians  gave  to  the  French  a  massive  speci- 
men of  very  pure  copper  ore. 

(f  The  prevalence  of  peace  favored  the  progress  of  French 
dominion  *^a  recniit  of  missionaries  had  arrived  from  France; 
and  Claude  Dablon  and  James  Marquette  repaired  to  the 
Ojibwas  at  the  Sault,  to  establish  the  mission  of  St.  Mary.  It 
is  the  oldest  settlement  begun  by  Europeans  within  the  com- 
monwealth of  Michigan. 

For  the  siieceeding  years,  the  illustrious  triumvirate,  Al* 
louez,  Dablon,  and  Marquette,  aided  by  other  Jesuit  priests, 
extendetl  the  influence  of  France  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior on  the  one  side  and  to  Green  Bay  on  the  other.  From 
Green  bay  the  Fox  river  was  ascended  and  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  its  banks,  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  waters  flow- 
ing to  the  south'We&t.  Each  missionary  among  the  barlmrians 
must  expose  himself  to  the  inclemencies  of  nature  and  of  man. 
lie  defies  the  severity  of  climate,  wading  through  water  or 
through  snows,  without  the^ comfort  of  fire;  having  no  bread 
but  pounded  maizo,  and  often  no  food  but  moss  from  the 
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locks ;  laboring  incessantlj ;  exposed  to  live,  as  it  were,  Trith- 
out  noiirkhment,  to  sleep  withont  a  resting-place,  to  travel  far, 
and  always  to  carry  liis  life  in  lus  hand,  expecting  captivity  or 
death  by  the  tomahawk,  tortures,  and  fire*  And  yet  the  wil- 
derness had  for  him  its  chaniis.  Under  a  serene  sky,  and 
with  a  mild  temperature,  and  breathing  a  pure  air,  he  moved 
over  lakes  as  transparent  as  the  most  limpid  fountain  or  watenB 
that  glided  between  prairies  or  ancient  groves.  Every  en- 
campment offered  his  attendants  the  ple^asnres  of  the  chase. 
like  a  patriarch,  he  dwelt  beneath,  a  tent ;  and  of  the  land 
through  which  he  walked,  he  was  the  master.  How  often  was 
the  pillow  of  stones  like  that  where  Jacob  felt  the  presence  of 
God !  How  often  did  the  ancient  oak^  of  which  the  centuries 
were  mitold,  seem  Uke  the  tree  of  Mainre,  beneath  which 
Abraham  broke  bread  with  angels ! 

The  purpose  of  discovering  the  Mississippi  sprung  up  in 
the  mind  of  Marquette.  Moved  by  the  accounts  of  it  which 
he  gathered  from  the  natives,  he  would  have  attempted  it  in 
the  autumn  of  1669;  and,  when  ordered  to  the  mission  at 
Chegoimegon,  which  Alloiiez  left  for  a  new  one  at  Green 
Bay,  he  took  with  him  a  young  man  of  the  lUinois  to  teach 
him  their  language. 

Ck)ntinued  commerce  with  the  French  gave  protection  to 
the  Algonkinfl  of  the  West,  and  confirmed  their  attachment. 
A  strung  interest  in  New  France  grew  up  in  Colbert  and  the 
other  niinifit^^rs  of  Louis  XIY.  It  became  the  ambition  of 
Talon,  the  intendant  at  Quebec,  to  send  the  banner  of  France 
even  to  the  Pacific*  As  soon  as  he  disembarked  at  Quebec,  he 
made  choice  of  Saint-Luseon  to  hold  a  congress  at  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary.  The  invitation  was  sent  in  every  direction  for  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  round  about ;  and  fourteen  nations, 
among  them  Sacs,  Foxe^,  and  Miamis,  agreed  to  be  present  by- 
their  ambaBsadors. 

The  fourth  of  June  1671,  the  day  appointed  for  the  con- 
gress of  nations,  arrived  ;  and,  with  Alloiiez  as  his  interpreter, 
Saint-Lusaon,  fresh  from  an  excursion  to  the  borders  of  the 
Kennebec,  appeared  at  the  falls  of  St,  Mary  as  the  delegate  of 
the  king  of  Franco*  It  was  announced  to  the  natives,  who 
were  gathered  from  the  headsprings  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the 
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Mifisissippi,  and  the  Red  river,  that  they  were  placed  imder 
his  protection.      On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary,  where  the 
boTuidiBg  river  leaps  along  the  rocks,  a  cross  of  cedar  was 
raised,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  ancient  races  of  America, 
the  French  chanted  that  hymn  of  the  seventh  century : 
Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt ; 
Fiilget  crucis  mysterium : 
The  banners  of  heaven's  King  advance ; 
The  mystery  of  the  cross  shines  forth. 
In  the  presence  of  the  ancient  races  of  the  land  a  colnmn, 
marked  with  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons,  was  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent 
^J  In  the  same  year,  Marqnette  gathered  the  wandering  re- 

mains of  one  branch  of  the  Huron  nation  round  a  chapel  at 
Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait  of  Michili* 
macljinac.  The  climate  wa^  repulsive ;  but  fish  abounded  at 
all  seasons  in  the  strait ;  and  the  establishment  was  long  main- 
tained as  the  key  to  the  West,  and  the  convenient  rendezvous 
of  the  remote  Algonkins.  Here  Marquette  once  more  gained 
a  place  among  the  founders  of  Michigan.  Nicolas  Perrot,  an 
adventurotis  explorer,  attempted  the  discovery  of  copper  mi  nee* 

The  countries  south  of  the  village  founded  by  Marquette 
were  explored  by  Alloiiez  and  Dablon,  who  bore* the  crom 
through  eastern  Wisconsin  and  the  north  of  Illinois,  visiting 
the  Mascoutina  and  the  Kickapoos  on  the  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Miamis  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  young  men  of 
the  latter  tribe,  intent  on  an  excursion  against  the  Sioux,  en- 
treated the  missionaries  to  give  them  the  victory.  After  fin- 
ishing the  circuit,  Alloiiez  made  an  excursion  to  the  cabins  of 
the  Foxes  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name. 

The  long-expected  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  was  at  hand, 
to  be  accomplished  by  James  Marquette  and  by  Louis  Jolliet. 
The  enterprise  was  favored  by  Tfdon,  who,  on  the  point  of 
quitting  Canada,  \^Tshed  to  signalize  the  last  years  of  his  stay 
by  opening  for  France  the  way  to  the  western  ocean;  and 
who,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Frontenac  from  France, 
in  1672,  had  advised  him  to  employ  Louis  Jolliet  in  the  dis- 
covery. Jolliet  was  a  native  of  Qaebee,  educated  at  its  col- 
lie, and  a  man  "  of  great  experience ''  as  a  wayfarer  in  the 
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wilderness.  He  had  already  been  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the 
great  river  which  was  called  the  Mississippi,  and  which  at  that 
time  wm  supposed  to  discharge  itself  into  the  golf  of  Calif  or- 
nia ;  and  early  in  1673  he  entered  on  his  great  career.   > 

A  branch  of  the  Pottawatomies,  famihar  with  Marquette  as 
a  missionary,  heard  with  wonder  the  daring  proposal  **  Those 
distant  nations/'  said  they,  '* never  spare  the  stranger;  their 
mntual  wars  fill  their  borders  with  bands  of  warriors ;  the  great 
river  abounds  in  monsters,  which  devonr  both  men  and  canoes ; 
the  excessive  heats  occasion  death."  "  I  shall  gladly  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  salvation  of  eouls/*  repUed  the  good  father ;  and 
the  docile  nation  joined  him  in  prayer. 

At  the  last  village  on  Fox  river  which  had  as  yet  been  vis- 
ited by  the  French — where  Kickapoos,  Mascontins,  and  Miamis 
dwelt  together  on  a  hiU  in  the  centre  of  prairies  and  groves 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  where  Allouez 
had  already  raised  the  cross  which  the  savages  had  ornamented 
with  brilliant  skins  and  crimson  belts^  a  thank-offering  to  the 
great  Maniton — the  ancients  received  the  pilgrims  in  council, 
of  whom  Marquette  was  but  thirty-six  years  old,  and  Jolliet 
but  seven*and-twenty,  "  My  companion,"  sdd  Marquette,  "  is 
an  envoy  of  France  to  discover  new  countries ;  and  I  am  am- 
bassador from  God  to  enlighten  them  with  the  gospel ; "  and, 
offering  presents,  he  begged  two  guides  for  the  morrow.  The 
wild  men  answered  courteously,  and  gave  in  return  a  mat,  to 
serve  as  a  couch  during  the  long  voyage. 

Behold,  then,  in  1673,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  James  Mar- 
quette and  Louis  Jolliet,  five  Frenchmen  as  companions,  and  two 
Algonkins  as  guides,  dragging  their  two  canoes  across  the  nar- 
row portage  tiiat  divides  the  Fox  river  from  the  Wisconsin. 
They  reach  the  water-shed ;  uttering  a  spocial  prayer  to  the  im- 
maculate Virgin,  they  part  from  the  streams  that  could  have 
borne  their  greetings  to  the  castle  of  Quebec.  *^  The  guides 
returned,"  aaye  the  gentle  Marquette,  "  leaving  us  alone,  in  this 
unknown  land,  in  the  hands  of  Providence."  Embarking  on 
the  broad  Wisconsin,  the  discoverers  went  solitarily  down  its 
current,  between  alternate  plains  and  hillsides,  beholding  neither 
man  nor  familiar  beasts ;  no  sound  broke  the  silence  but  the 
ripple  of  their  canoes  and  the  lowing  of  the  bufEalo.    In  seven 
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days  "they  entered  happily  the  great  river,  with  a  joy  that 
could  not  be  expressed ;  ^-  and,  raising  their  sails  under  new 
skies  and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated  down  the  calm  mag- 
nificence of  the  ocean  stream,  over  clear  sand-bars,  the  resort  of 
innumerable  water-fowl ;  through  clusters  of  islets  tufted  with 
massive  thickets,  and  between  the  natural  parks  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

About  sixty  leagues  below  the  Wisconsin,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  bore  on  it»  sands  the  trail  of  men ;  a  foot- 
path was  discerned  leading  into  beautiful  fields;  and  Jolliet 
and  Marquette  resolved  alone  to  brave  a  meeting  with  the  sav- 
ages. After  walking  six  miles,  they  beheld  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  two  others  on  a  slope,  at  a  distancje  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  first.  The  river  was  the  Moingona, 
of  which  we  liave  corrupted  the  name  into  Des  Moines.  Mar- 
quette and  JoUiet,  the  first  white  men  who  trod  the  soil  of 
Iowa,  commending  themselves  to  God,  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
Four  old  men  advanced  slowly  to  meet  them,  bearing  the  peace- 
pipe^  brilliant  with  many  colored  plumes.  "  We  are  lUinoifi," 
said  they^ — ^that  is,  when  translated,  "  We  are  men  ;  ^'  and  they 
offered  the  calumet.  An  aged  chief  received  them  at  his  cabin 
with  upraised  hands,  exchdmlng :  "  How  beautiful  is  the  sun, 
Frenchman,  when  thou  comest  to  visit  us !  Our  village  awaits 
thee ;  enter  in  pe^ce  into  our  dwellings." 

To  the  council  Marquette  published  the  one  true  God,  their 
Creator.  He  spoke  of  the  great  captain  of  the  French,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  who  bad  chastised  the  Five  Nations  and 
commanded  j^eace ;  and  he^'questioned  them  respecting  the 
Mississippi  and  the  tribes  that  possessed  its  banks. 

After  six  days'  delay,  and  invitations  to  new  visits,  the 
chieftain  of  the  tribe,  with  hundreds  of  warriors,  attended  the 
strangers  to  their  canoes ;  and,  selecting  a  peace-pipe  embel- 
lished with  the  head  and  neck  of  brilliant  birds,  and  feathered 
over  with  plumage  of  various  hues,  they  hung  round  Mar- 
quette the  sacred  calumet.,  the  mysterious  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war,  a  safeguard  among  the  nations. 

"  I  did  not  fear  death,' '  says  Marquette,  in  July ;  "  I  should 
have  esteemed  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  have  died  for  the 
glory  of  God."    They  passed  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
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wore  the  appeumee  of  mcxistefs ;  thej  beard  «l  a  distuiee  the 
nnse  of  the  wmten  of  the  IGsBoorL  biown  to  them  br  its  At 
gonkm  name  of  Pddtmoni ;  ami  when  theYcame  to  the  grand- 
eet  eonfloenoe  of  rivers  in  the  woild^  whsre  the  s?rifter  Mis^ 
flouri  nuheB  like  a  ecfaqjoenr  into  the  cafan^  Mississippi,  dra^ 
ging  it,  aB  it  weie,  hasdhr  to  the  sea^  the  good  Marquette  resohred 
in  his  heart  one  day  to  ascend  the  mighty  river  to  its  source ;  to 
croflBtiieTidge  that  divides  the  oceans;  and^ descending  a  weg^- 
erly  flowing  stream,  to  pablish  the  gospel  to  all  the  people  of 
this  I^ew  WchU. 

In  a  little  leas  than  forty  leagues  the  canoes  floated  past 
the  Ohio,  which  then,  and  long  afterward,  was  called  the 
Wabash.  Its  banks  were  tenanted  by  nnmerons  villages  of 
the  peaceful  Shawnees,  who  quailed  nnder  the  incursions  of 
thelioqaois. 

The  thick  canes  begin  to  appear  so  close  and  strong  that 
the  bnfEalo  conld  not  break  through  them ;  the  insects  becQp;»^ 
intolerable ;  as  a  shelter  against  the  suns  of  July  the  sails  are 
folded  into  an  awning.  The  prairies  vanish ;  and  forests  of 
whitewood,  admirable  for  their  vastness  and  height,  crowd 
even  to  the  skirts  of  the  i)ebbly  shore.  In  the  land  of  the 
Chicasas  fire-arms  were  already  in  use. 

Kear  the  latitude  of  thirty-three  degrees,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  stood  the  village  of  Mitchigamea,  in 
a  r^on  that  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  since  the  days 
of  De  Soto.  "  Now,"  thought  Marquette,  "  we  must,  indeed, 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Virgin."  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
with  dubs,  axes,  and  bucklers,  amid  continual  whoops,  the  na- 
tives embark  in  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of  huge  hollow 
trees ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  peace-pipe  held  aloft,  they  threw 
down  their  bows  and  quivers  and  prepared  a  hospitable  wel- 
come. 

The  ueKdsLj  a  long,  wooden  boat,  containing  ten  men,  es- 
corted themiscoverers,  for  eight  or  ten  leagues,  to  the  village 
of  Akanseaj^the  limit  of  their  voyage.  They  had  left  the  re- 
gion of  the  Algonkins,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Chicasas,  could  speak  only  by  an  interpreter.  A  half  league 
above  Akansea  they  were  met  by  two  boats,  in  one  of  which 
stood  the  commander,  holding  in  his  hand  the  peace-pipe,  and 
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Binging  m  he  drew  near.  After  offering  the  pipe  he  gave 
bread  of  maize.  The  wealth  of  his  tribe  consisted  in  buffalo- 
fikina ;  their  weapons  were  axes  of  steel — a  proof  of  commerce 
with  Europeans* 

Having  descended  below  the  entrance  ef  the  Arkansas^ 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  father  of  rivers  went  not  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  but  was  undonbtedly  the  river  of  the 
Spiritu  Santo  of  the  Spaniards  which  pours  its  flood  of  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mesdco^  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jnly  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliet  left  Akansea  and  ascended  the  Mississippi, 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  stemming  its  currents. 

At  tiie  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  they  entered  the 
river  Illinois,  which  was  broad  and  deep,  and  peaceful  in  its 
flow*  Its  banks  were  without  a  paragon  for  its  prairies  and  its 
forests,  its  buffaloes  and  deer,  its  turkeys  and  geese  and  many 
kinds  of  game,  and  even  beavers  ;  and  there  were  many  small 
lakes  and  rivulets.  "  When  I  wafi  told  of  a  country  without 
trees,"  wrote  Jolliet,  "I  imagined  a  country  that  had  been 
burned  over,  or  of  a  soil  too  poor  to  produce  anything ;  but 
we  have  remarked  just  the  contrary,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  better  soil  for  grain,  for  vines,  or  any  f raits  what- 
ever." He  held  the  country  on  the  Illinois  river  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  easy  to  colonize,  "  There  is  no 
need,"  he  said,  "  that  an  emigrant  should  employ  ten  years  in 
cutting  down  the  forest  and  burning  it.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  the  emigrant  could  put  the  plough  into  the  earth."  The 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  entreated  Marquette  to  come  back  and  re- 
side among  them.  One  of  their  chiefs  with  young  men  guided 
tlie  party  to  the  portage,  which,  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
Buimner,  was  but  half  a  league  long,  and  they  easily  reached 
the  lake.  "  The  place  at  which  we  entered  the  lake,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Jolliet,  "  is  a  harbor  very  convenient  to  receive 
ships  and  to  give  them  protection  against  the  wind."  Be- 
fore the  end  of  September  the  explorers  were  safe  in  Green 
Bay ;  but  Marquette  was  exhausted  by  his  labors,  / 

At  Quebec,  while  Jolliet's  journal  was  waited  for,  the  util- 
ity of  the  discovery  was  at  once  set  forth :  It  will  open  the 
widest  field  for  the  publication  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so  to  the  seas  of  Japan 
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and  Cliina,  will  be  foimd  by  ascending  tlie  Missouri  to  the 
water-shed  on  the  west ;  an  admirable  line  of  navigation  may 
be  opened  between  Quebec  and  Florida  by  cutting  throngh 
the  portage  between  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  river ;  moreover, 
the  noblest  opportunity  is  given  for  planting  colonies  in  a 
country  which  is  vast  and  beantifiil  and  most  fertile.  In  a  re- 
lation sent,  in  1674,  by  Father  Dabli>n,  it  was  proposed  to 
connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river  by  a  canaL 

In  1675,  Marquette,  who  had  l»een  delayed  by  his  failing 
health  for  more  than  a  year,  rejoined  the  Illinois  on  their  river. 
Assembling  the  tribe,  whose  cliiefs  and  men  were  reckoned  at 
two  thousand,  he  raised  before  them  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  spoke  to  them  of  one  who  had  died  on  the  cross  for  all 
men,  and  built  an  altar  and  said  mass  in  their  presence  on  the 
prairie^  Again  celebrating  the  mysteiy  of  the  eucharist,  on 
Easter  Sunday  he  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
JesuB  Christ,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  multitude,  founded  the 
miflsion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  This  work  being  ac- 
complished, his  health  failed  him,  and  he  began  a  jonmey 
through  Chicago  to  Mackinaw.  On  the  way,  feeling  himself 
arrested  by  the  approach  of  death,  he  entered  a  little  river  in 
Michigan,  and  was  set  on  shore  that  he  might  breathe  his  last 
in  peace.  Like  Francis  Xavier,  whom  he  loved  to  imitate^ 
he  repeated  in  soUtude  all  his  acts  of  devotion  of  the  pits- 
ceding  days.  Then,  having  called  his  companions  and  given 
them  absolution,  he  begged  thera  once  more  to  leave  him 
alone.  When,  after  a  little  while,  they  returned  to  him, 
they  found  him  pajBsing  gently  away  near  the  stream  that  has 
taken  his  name*  On  its  highest  bank  the  canoe-men  dug  his 
grave.  To  a  city,  a  county,  and  a  river,  Michigan  hafi  given 
hia  name. 

In  ICOO,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Robert  Cavelier  de 
la  Salle,  of  £t  good  family  in  France,  educated  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Jesuits,  embarked  for  fortune  and  fame  In  New 
France,  with  no  companions  bnt  sobriety,  a  Well-regulated 
life,  and  a  boimdless  spiiit  of  enterprise.  At  first  he  made 
iufl  home  in  Montreal,  where  the  Siilpicians  granted  him  a 
manor  that  half  in  mockery  soon  took  the  name  of  La  Chine, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  starting-point  for  China.    Connecting  a 
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trade  in  furs  with  Ids  cares  as  a  proprietary,  he  was  led  by  his 
nature  to  wide  explorations* 

Haring  heard  through  red  men  reports  of  the  river  Ohio 
and  its  easy  access,  the  hope  rose  within  him  of  reaching  the 
rich  country  on  its  banks  imder  a  milder  clime,  perhaps  even  of 
finding  the  true  way  to  the  south  sea,  lu  16G9,  he  therefore 
parted  with  his  estate  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  with  slight 
reservations,  and  entered  on  the  career  of  a  discoverer ;  but,  as 
he  has  left  no  record  of  his  achievements,  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  two  next  years  of  his  life. 

In  1672,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  a  veteran  soldier,  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
France.  He  was  brave,  impatient  of  control,  and  suspicions 
of  the  ambition  of  the  Jesuits  to  overrule  his  administration. 
In  the  summer  of  1G73,  he  ascended  the  St,  Lawrence  to  ob- 
serve for  himself  the  upper  country,  and  to  hold  a  council 
with  the  Iroquois.  La  Salle  first  appears  in  history  as  his 
messenger,  chosen  to  in\4te  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  to  a 
meeting.  Accepting  the  mission,  he  sent  at  once  to  the  gov- 
ernor a  map  of  Lake  Ontaiio,  which  showed  clearly  that  the 
fittest  site  for  a  fort  and  for  receiving  the  Indians  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cataraqui  river  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where 
Kingston  now  stands. 

The  young  envoy's  advice  was  followed  implicitly.  At  the 
council  with  the  Iroquois,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  for  the  firat  time  addressed  them  as  his  '^  chiK 
dren,''  and  received  the  name  of  Onondio.  To  secure  peace, 
he  joined  the  language  of  cx>nfident  superiority  to  words  of 
conciliation.  La  Salle  remained  iu  tlie  service  of  the  governor 
for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  Fort  Frontenac  was 
built  of  wood. 

In  November  of  1674,  Frontenac  reported  to  Colbert,  the 
able  minister  of  Louis  XTV*,  that  "the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  was 
about  to  pass  into  France,"  saying:  *'  He  is  a  man  of  parts  and 
intelligence,  and  the  most  capable  naan  that  I  know  here  for 
all  the  enterprises  and  discoveries  that  there  may  be  a  dieposi* 
tion  to  confide  to  him.  lie  lias  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  tliis  country,  as  will  api>ear  to  you  if  you  give  him 
a  few  moments  of  audience."    Bepairing  to  Paris,  La  Salle 
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presented  liis  proposition.  To  FrontenaCj  in  April  1675,  Louis 
XIY-  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  tbe  new  post  on  Lake  Ontario ;  and,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  following  May,  he  granted  to  Eobert  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle,  Fort  Frontenac^  with  a  manor  extending  above  and 
below  the  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  in  depth  by  twelve  miles  along 
the  lake  and  river.  On  the  same  day  patents  of  nobility  were 
issued  to  him  as  to  one  who  had  signalized  himself  "  by  des- 
pising danger,"  such  are  the  king's  words,  *^in  extending  to 
the  end  of  this  Kew  World  our  name  and  our  empire/^ 

The  grant  secured  to  La  Salle  exclusively  the  tmde  of  aU 
men,  white  or  red,  whom  he  could  allui-e  to  his  domain ;  and 
the  most  convenient  point  to  Intercept  the  fur  trade  of  the 
upper  country ;  and  he  was  protected  by  the  power  and  the 
favor  of  the  governor.  The  culture  of  two  years  proved 
the  productiveness  of  his  land ;  his  cattle,  poultiy,  and  swine 
gave  large  increase ;  he  attracted  Iroquois  stragglers  to  buiJd 
and  dwell  on  his  estate ;  a  few  French  sought  of  him  shelter, 
and  Franciscans  renewed  their  zeal  under  his  auspices;  the' 
noble  forests  gave  timber  for  the  construction  of  vessels  with 
decks,  two  of  twenty-five  tons,  one  of  thirty,  and  one  of  forty, 
on  Lake  Ontario.  The  speedy  acquisition  of  wealth  was  as- 
sured to  him.  But  fortune  tempted  him  with  more  brilliant 
visions. 

Two  parties  existed  in  Canada.  As  New  England  had 
been  settled  by  towns  having  each  its  orthodox  minister,  so  the 
Jesuits  held  that  Illinois  should  be  first  occupied  by  their 
missions,  and  tliat  colonies  should  then  be  grouped  aroimd 
each  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Frontenao  insisted 
that  the  Jesuits  had  too  much  control  over  the  king  in  the 
royal  colony  J  and  he  gave  the  preference  to  other  religious 
orders.  So  an  intensely  eager  rivalry  spnmg  up  for  the  lead  in 
western  discovery,  commerce,  and  colonization.  Jolliet,  who 
was  of  the  Jesuit  faction,  repairing  to  France,  asked  leave  to  es- 
tabUsh  himself  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois ;  but  his  enemies 
were  on  the  watch ;  his  rightful  claims  to  liigh  honors  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  great  river  were  diminished  or  denied ;  and, 
in  April  1677,  his  application  was  rudely  rejected. 

In  the  autmnn  of  that  year,  La  Sallej  favored  by  Count 
Tot.  n.— II 
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FrontenaCj  hastened  to  France,  where  he  was  again  well  re- 
ceived by  Colbert*  He  dwelt  on  the  Tnagoifioenoe  of  the  five 
great  lakes,  but  likewise  on  the  difficulties  of  their  navigation 
from  falls  and  rapids.  He  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  early 
career  to  have  descended  the  great  river  of  Ohio  at  least  to 
its  falls,  promising  an  easier  mode  of  commmiication  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  He  extolled  the 
temperate  region^  beautiful  and  fertile ;  with  brooks,  riveis^ 
fish,  game;  where  cattle  could  thrive  all  winter  unhoused; 
he  exhibited  a  buffalo  robe  as  a  new  kind  of  fur ;  he  spoke  of 
the  natives  as  more  gentle  and  sociable,  and  this  picture  he 
held  up  against  the  poorer  soil  of  Canada  with  its  bloodtluraty 
savages  and  its  six  months  of  snow.  He  therefore  demanded 
leave  to  spread  colonies  through  the  happy  region  as  rapidly 
and  as  widely  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  a  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  a  succession  of  ti-ading  forts  connected  with  manors^  ma 
at  Frontenac, 

/  The  petition  of  La  Salle  was  seconded  by  Colbert ;  and^  on 
fthe  twelfth  of  May  1678,  the  king,  avowing  that  he  had  noth* 
ing  more  at  heart  than  the  discovery  of  the  western  part  of 
New  France  and  of  a  way  even  to  Mexico,  granted  him  a 
monopoly  of  trade  in  buffalo  skins,  and  the  right  to  construct 
forts  and  take  lands  wherever  he  might  think  best.  These  he 
might  hold  on  the  same  terms  as  Fort  Frontenac ;  but  with 
the  condition  that  he  should  achieve  the  discovery  within  five 
years,  and  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  fur  trade  that 
usually  went  to  Montreal. 

Never  did  fortime  scatter  fit)m  her  urn  richer^  more  nu^ 
meroufl,  or  more  varied  promises  than  she  now  lavished  on  La 
Salle.  With  all  the  swiftness  of  confident  hope  he  obtained, 
by  loans  from  his  family*  and  from  others,  the  large  capital 
whicJi  he  needed.  Already  he  resell ved  to  build  two  seargoing 
vessels  on  the  Mississippi,  and  open  commerce  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Taking  as  his  aid  the  noble-minded  and 
ever-faithful  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  veteran  eiiosen  for 
him  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  having  engaged  a  laige  re- 
cruit of  mechanics  and  mariners,  with  anchorsy  and  Bails,  and 
cordage  for  rigging  ships,  with  stores  of  merchaudiee  for  traffic 
with  the  natives,  La  Sdle  embarked  in  July  1678^  and  in  Sep- 
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tembor  arrived  in  Quebec,  Before  winter,  '*  a  wooden  canoe  " 
of  ten  tons  Bailed  with  a  part  of  Ms  company  into  Niagara  river ; 
at  Niagara  a  fortified  trading-house  was  establifihed ;  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayuga  creek  the  work  of  ship-building 
l)egan.  An  advance  detachment  was  sent  into  the  country  of 
the  Illinois, 

Leaving  Tonti  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  ship, 
which  went  on  rapidly,  and  setting  a  party  to  build  two  block- 
houses where  Fort  Niagara  now  etands,  La  Salle  went  down 
the  river.  The  Jesuit  party,  which  included  all  Quebec  ex- 
cept the  governor,  were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  detained 
below  by  his  restless  creditors  till  after  midsummer.  Not 
until  the  seventh  of  August  did  he  unfurl  the  sails  of  the 
Griffin,  a  brigantine  of  forty  tons,  to  the  winds  of  Lake  Erie^ 
Entmng  the  Detroit  river,  he  debated  planting  on  its  bank, 
and  gave  to  Lake  Saint  Clair  its  name.  He  narrowly  escaped 
fannderiDg  from  the  fury  of  the  wild  winds  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  sought  a  transient  shelter  at  Mackinaw,  the  seat  of  a  fa- 
mous mission  of  the  Jestiits,  and  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade 
of  Lower  Canada.  There  every  trader  hated  the  upstart  noble- 
man B&  a  rivaJ^  and  joined  his  relentless  enemies. 

In  September,  he  cast  anchor  in  Green  Bay,  Here  he 
found  that  his  advance  party  had  collected  a  gi'eat  store  of 
furs,  and,  to  meet  the  demands  which  were  pressing  upon  him, 
he  despatched  them  in  the  Griffin  to  Niagara,  Then,  com- 
bining with  his  movement  the  examination  of  both  sides  of 
Lake  MicJaigan,  he  sent  forward  a  detachment  along  the 
weateru  shore,  while  he  with  the  main  body  in  bark  canoes 
ooajsted  the  eastern  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's, 
where  AJlouez  had  already  gathered  a  village  of  Miamis. 
Here  he  constructed  the  trading^house  with  palisades  known 
as  the  fort  of  the  Miamis,  sounded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
marked  tlio  channel  by  buoys ;  then  leaving  ten  men  to  guard 
the  fort,  he,  with  Lotiis  Heimepin  and  two  other  Franciscans, 
with  Tonti  and  about  thirty  followers,  ascended  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's, and,  after  one  short  portage,  entered  a  branch  of  the 
Kankakee,  which  connects  with  the  Illinois. 

Descending  the  Illinois  slowly,  La  Salle  observed,  on  their 
right,  a  little  farther  onward,  a  yellow  sandstone  "  Rock,"  which, 
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with  its  flat  summit,  lifts  its  massive  form  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  above  the  river  that  flows  at  its  base, 
in  the  centre  of  a  lovely  country  of  verdant  prairies,  bordered 
by  distant  slopes,  richly  tufted  with  oak,  black-widnut,  and 
others  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  American  forest.  Here,  near 
the  pr^ent  town  of  Utiea,*  was  the  grand  village  of  the  Illi- 
nois. They  were  absent,  according  to  their  custom  of  passing 
the  winter  in  the  chase.  He  chose  the  spot  for  the  centre  of 
a  French  settlement,  and  resolved  in  his  mind  to  crown  the 
"  huge  clifiF "  with  a  fortress. 

Continuing  his  downward  voyage,  he  kept  on  the  lookout 
till,  below  Lake  Peoria,  he  selected  the  site  for  the  fortified 
fihip-yard  where  his  men  were  to  bnild  a  brig  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  all  down  the  great  river  and  to  navigate  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  already  he  foreboded  that  the  GriflSn  would 
never  again  be  seen,  and  that  his  wealth  with  which  it  was 
freighted  was  hopelessly  lost ;  doubt  began  to  seize  hold  of  his 
companions  till  he  was  deserted  by  a  part  of  them,  including 
his  best  carpenters.  In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  named  the 
new  fort  Crevecceur,  or  Heartbreak. 

With  no  resourees  but  in  himself^  fifteen  hundred  mileB 
from  the  nearest  French  settlement,  impoverished,  surrounded 
by  wild  and  uncertain  nations,  he  inspired  the  few  who  stayed 
by  him  with  resolution  to  saw  forest-trees  into  plank  and  lay 
the  keel  for  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  to  make  their  voyage. 
He  despatched  Louis  Hennepin  to  explore  the  Mississippi  above 
the  Illinois  river ;  he  questioned  the  Illinois  and  their  southern 
captives,  such  of  them  as  he  could  find,  on  its  downward  couree. 
Then,  as  recruits,  sails,  and  cordage  were  needed,  in  March, 
with  a  musket  and  a  pouch  of  powder  and  shot,  a  blanket,  and 
skins  for  making  moccasons,  he,  with  three  companions,  set  off 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  travelling  on  foot  as  far  as  Detroit, 

During  the  absence  of  La  Salle,  Michael  Accault,  accom- 
panied by  Hennepin,  who  bore  the  calumet-,  and  Du  Gay, 
followed  the  lUfnois  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  then 
ascended  it  to  the  great  falls  which,  from  the  chosen  patron 
saint  of  the  expedition,  were  named  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony. 
On  a  tree  near  the  cataract,  the  Franciscan  engraved  the  cross 

*  Frmoda  PiRrktxiftii*B  Lft  Sftlle,  page  223,  dcrc&ib  edition. 
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I  and  the  arnus  of  France ;  and^  after  a  snmmer^s  rambles,  diver- 

'gitied  by  a  short  captivity  of  the  party  among  the  Sioux,  from 
which  tiiey  were  rescued  by  the  brave  and  able  French  officer, 
Daniel  Duluth,  the  party  returned,  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Fox  rivers,  to  Green  Bay. 

With  a  few  men,  Tonti  executed  an  order  sent  him  by  his 
chief  to  examine  "  the  Rock,''  near  the  great  village  of  the  Ill- 
inois, and  make  it  a  strong  place.  The  ship-bmldere  at  Heart- 
break seized  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  steal  whatever 
was  of  any  value  at  Fort  Heartbreak  and  take  shelter  among 
the  savages.  In  September  1680,  a  large  war  party  of  the  Iro- 
quois made  a  mercilesfl  and  infuriated  attack  upon  the  Illinois, 

.  partly  to  destroy  them  as  in  war,  partly  to  rob  them  of  their 
Btore  of  furs.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  great  village  of 
the  Illinois  wag  laid  waste.  Of  Tonti  and  his  few  companions, 
their  rights  to  protection  a^  Frenchmen  were  respected,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Green  Bay. 

At  Niagara,  where  La  Salle  arrived  on  Easter  Monday,  he 
learned  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  and,  further, 
that  goods  of  great  price,  shipped  to  him  from  France,  had 
been  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  lawrence.  His  worn-out 
companions  could  travel  no  farther ;  alone  he  pushed  fon\^ard 
to  Fort  Frontenac.  But  the  farther  lie  proceeded  the  darker 
grew  his  fortunes.  All  Canada,  even  the  government,  except 
Frontenac,  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  him.    His  own 

rflgents  betrayed  Iiim ;  one  of  them  despoiled  him  and  escaped 

^to  New  Netherland ;  his  creditors  laid  hold  of  his  property ; 
of  twenty  men  who  had  come  over  in  his  service  from  Europe, 
he  could  count  but  ui>on  four,  and  every  Canadian  whom  he 
had  employed  seemed  to  be  detached  "from  his  interest. 

Still  adhering  to  the  ide^i  of  descending  the  Great  Iliver  in 

La  sea-going  vessel,  Jji  Salle,  in  August  1680,  embarked  on 
t©  Erie  at  the  head  of  an  advance  party*     Pursuing  his  old 
course  by  way  of  the  Kankakee,  on  the  first  of  December  he 
lied  the  "  Rock,"  wliich  overbuy  a  scene  of  carnage  and 

rdefloLation  unequalled  in  atrocity  by  any  Indian  onslaught  of 
which  we  have  an  authentic  record.  Of  the  Illinois  village 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  burnt  stakes  which  marked  its  ex- 
tent    The  heads  of  the  dead  remained  stuck  on  poles  for 
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the  crows  to  strike  at  with  their  talons ;  before  the  eyes  of  La 
Salle  and  his  attendants,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  left  to  V>e 
rent  in  pieces  by  the  wolves ;  and  not  only  had  the  scaffolds  on 
which  the  recent  dead  lay  in  their  burial  costume  been  tlirown 
down,  but  an  niiheard-*Df  sacrilegious  wrath  had  burst  open  the 
pits  for  the  final  interment  of  past  generations,  and  scattered 
their  bones  over  the  plain ;  while  the  wolves  and  crows,  keep> 
ing  up  their  revek  for  moi'e  than  two  months,  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene  by  their  bowlings  and  their  cries.  Proofs 
were  abundant  that  Illinois  captives  had  been  put  to  death  by 
their  conquerors  in  a  thousand  modes  of  skilful  torture  j  but 
there  was  no  appearance  that  any  Frenchman  had  been  injured* 

On  the  second  of  December,  La  SaHe,  well  provided  with 
arms  and  articles  for  presents,  embarked  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  a  canoe  with  three  Eui*opean  compan* 
ions  and  one  savage*  The  trees  seen  on  the  way  down  the 
river  bore  the  portraits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  late  Iroquois  in- 
vaders, and  the  number  of  soldiers  which  each  one  had  led ; 
they  amounted  in  all  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The 
killed  and  the  captives  were  chiefly  women  and  children,  and 
their  mmiber,  according  to  the  record,  was  more  than  six  hnn- 
dred.  At  Heartbreak  the  vessel,  which  the  deserters  had  left- 
was  foimd  on  the  stocks  Uttle  injured,  and  bearing  the  in- 
scription, *'  We  all  are  savages.'* 

On  tlie  fifth,  the  party  came  upon  the  Great  River.  All 
was  quiet  The  whole  of  La  Salle's  advance-s  had  been  fruit- 
lessly spent;  he  commanded  no  longer  credit  enough  to  re- 
new the  expedition  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  had  been 
begun.  Magnanunons,  and  not  knowing  how  to  be  disheart- 
ened, he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  enterprise  in  bark  canoea. 

Winter  was  at  hand,  and  tlie  nearest  place  of  refuge  was 
his  own  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph' s.  Near  the  Illinois  village,  the 
collecting  of  maize  and  provisions,  and  hiding  them  for  the 
next  yearns  use,  employed  more  than  two  weeks.  The  great 
comet  of  1680  shone  over  him  in  its  fullest  lustre  before  he 
renewed  his  upward  journey. 

On  the  sixth  of  January  1081,  La  Sailers  little  party,  which 
on  their  way  had  sought  in  vain  for  Tonti,  arrived  at  the  con- 
fluenee  of  the  Illinois  with  the  Kankakee.     The  rest  of  the 
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journey  to  the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph's  river  was  made  through 
a  continuous  snow-storm  of  nineteen  days. 

His  principal  work  during  the  winter  was  a  formal  recon- 
cilement of  the  Miamis  with  the  Iroquois.  The  following  sum- 
mer and  autumn  were  taken  up  in  a  journey  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  he  did  what  he  could  to  appease  his  creditors  and  to 
provide  for  his  final  voyage.  On  the  return,  he  f onned  a  junc- 
tion with  Tonti  at  Mackinaw,  and  made  his  last  purchases  of 
stores.  On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  Tonti  and  Membre, 
the  Franciscan,  set  forward  in  advance  by  way  of  the  Chicago ; 
La  SaJle  soon  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  riv- 
ers were  frozen,  and  they  wei'e  obliged  to  drag  their  canoes  on 
dedges,  which  Tonti  had  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  nor  did 
they  find  any  open  water  until  they  had  passed  Lake  Peoria. 

On  the  sixth  of  Febniary  1082,  they  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Miasifisippi,  where,  on  account  of  the  running  ice,  they 
took  rest.  There,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  ail  be- 
ing assembled,  twenty-two  Frenchmen,  Henri  de  Tonti  among 
them,  Zenobe  Membre,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  eighteen  Ah 
gonkins,  cldefly  of  New  England,  and  ten  Indian  women  as 
servants — in  all  at  least  fifty — embarked  on  the  Misfiiseippi. 

They  soon  parsed  the  MjBsouri,  which  La  Salle  regarded  as 
the  mightier  bmnoh  of  the  Great  River,  with  deeper  and  still 
more  abundant  waters  and  more  Indian  nations  dwelling  in  its 
marvellouBly  fertile  valley.  As  he  floated  down  the  united 
fitream,  he  seemed  to  hear  in  the  distance  "  the  soimd  of  the 
advancing  multitude  "  that  was  to  fill  the  imperial  wilderness 
with  civilized  states.  On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Akansas  and  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe,  posses- 
aon  was  taken  of  the  country  for  Louis  the  Great,  with  every 
civil  and  religious  ceremony ;  and  a  carefully  authenticated  rec- 
ord waB  made  of  the  act. 

The  moutlis  of  the  Missisgippi  were  reached  on  the  sixth  of 
ApriL  On  the  seventh,  La  Salle  reconnoitred  the  south-west 
passage  aU  the  way  to  the  sea,  and  fixed  the  latitude  as  near  as 
he  could  at  about  twenty-seven  degrees ;  but,  from  the  frailty  of 
his  canoe,  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the 
entrance  from  the  sea.  Both  La  Salle  and  Tonti  described  the 
two  channeb  aa  "  beautiful,  broad,  and  deep." 
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In  that  age,  no  mode  of  promptly  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tude was  known.  On  the  eighth  a  dry  spot  was  found  for  per- 
formiDg  enilemnly  the  act  of  taking  possession.  A  column  and 
a  cross  were  prepared*  The  column  bore  the  arms  of  France, 
with  the  inscription,  *'  Loim,  the  great  king  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  reigns^  this  ninth  of  April  1682."  Every  one  remain- 
ing under  arms,  they  chanted  the  Te  Deum,  and  God  save  Ae 
King ;  amid  salvos  of  musketry  and  cries  of  **  I-ong  live  the 
king,"  La  Salle  erected  the  column,  and  pronounced  that  by 
anthorily  of  the  royal  commission  he  took  possession  of  the 
eotmtry  of  the  Miasissippi,  with  aU  its  tributaries,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  east,  from  its  head-spring  on  the 
west  even  beyond  its  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Palms. 
It  was  added  that,  as  his  majesty  is  the  oldeet  son  of  the  church, 
he  would  acquire  no  country  for  the  crown  without  striving  to 
establish  in  it  the  Christian  religion ;  and  then  the  cross  was 
raised,  while  the  whole  company  sang  the  same  hymn  that  a  few 
years  before  had  been  chanted  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary :  *'  The 
banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance ;  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt.'* 

La  Salle  immediately  began  the  ascent  of  the  river,  form- 
ing the  plan  to  return  home  and  seek  to  establish  a  direct 
connection  between  France  and  Louisiana.  But  his  health  was 
undermined.  Below  the  Red  river  he  was  delayed  forfy  days 
by  a  dangerous  malady.  Not  till  the  close  of  July  could  he 
slowly  renew  his  journey.  Bringing  his  afffdrs  in  the  West 
into  order,  he  selected  the  Rock  which  he  named  8t  Louis 
for  the  central  fort  of  his  possessions;  he  encouraged  and 
brought  the  Illinois  back  to  their  andent  village,  and  joined 
to  them  the  Miamis ;  and,  in  a  grossly  exaggerated  account, 
rated  the  Indians  whom  he  had  gathered  near  his  fort  at 
twenty  thousand  Leaving  Tonti  in  conmaand  with  fuU  in* 
structions,  he  reached  Quebec  early  in  November,  and  Ro- 
chelle,  in  France,  the  twenty-third  of  December  1683.  De 
la  Barre,  the  successor  of  Frontenac,  had  fk>m  Quebec  falsely 
reported  him  as  disobedient,  and  planning  an  independent 
govermnent  in  the  West ;  ejecting  his  agents  from  Fort  Fron- 
tenac^ he  sent  an  officer  to  supersede  Tonti  in  Fort  St  Louis. 

La  Salle  arrived  in  France  at  a  moment  auspicious  for  his 
purposes.    He  had  been  waited  for  to  give  to  the  court  an 
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ample  account  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  America,  where 
the  king  wbb  to  call  into  being  a  magnificent  empire.  Spain 
had  insisted  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  a  closed  sea  of  its 
own.  Louis  XIY,  denied  the  assumption,  ordered  his  ehips 
of  war  to  disregard  it,  and  wished  a  convenient  post  somewhere 
on  the  Mississippi  river  from  which  a  descent  into  the  sea 
could  readily  be  made.     Spain  and  France  were  then  at  war. 

Colbert,  whose  genius  had  awakened  a  national  spirit  in 
behalf  of  French  industry,  was  no  more ;  but  Seignelay,  his  Bon, 
minister  for  maritime  affairs,  listened  confidingly  to  the  mes- 
flenger  from  the  land  which  was  regarded  as  "  the  deUght  of  the 
New  Worid.'^ 

He  was  received  by  the  Mng;  his  merits  as  an  explorer 
were  recognised.  Tbe  Abbe  Bemou  described  La  Salle  to 
Seignelay  as  *'  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  regular  in  his  con- 
duct^ a  strict  diseiplinarian,  well  informed,  of  good  judgment, 
watchful,  untiring,  sober,  and  iutrepid ;  he  had  laiowledge  of 
architecture  as  well  as  of  agriculture ;  could  speak  four  or  five 
languages  of  the  savages ;  knew  their  ways,  and  how  to  rule 
them  by  address  and  eloquence.  On  his  excursions  he  fared 
no  better  than  the  humblest  of  his  people,  and  took  more  pains 
than  any  one  to  inspirit  them ;  let  him  but  have  protection, 
and  he  will  foimd  colonies  more  considerable  than  all  which 
the  French  have  as  yet  established-'* 

La  Salle  could  now  make  his  own  proposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  suited  it  to  the  state  of  the  times.  His  plan  was, 
to  place  himself  with  absolute  power  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  founding  on  the  Mississippi,  at  or  not 
many  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  New  Orleans,  a  post 
from  which  the  French  might  readily  enter  the  GuM  of  Mexico. 
As  France  and  Spain  were  then  at  war,  he  further  oifered  to 
ascend  to  his  fort  St.  Louis,  to  collect  there  thousands  of  Indians 
whom  he  professed  to  know  how  to  govern,  and,  with  them  and 
fifty  West  Indian  buccaneers,  and  Frencli  troops  to  be  com- 
mitted to  his  command,  to  take  possession  of  the  silver  mines 
of  New  Biscay,  of  which  nothing  was  known,  but  which  were 
reputed  to  be  wonderfully  rich.  The  expedition,  except  at  the 
outset,  was  to  provide  its  own  means  of  permanent  success. 

More  was  accorded  to  him  than  he  had  asked.    But  Beau- 
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jeu,  tlie  commander  of  tlie  squadron  which  was  to  transport 
his  party,  waa  inflamed  by  envy,  and  entreated  of  Seigneky 
the  command  of  tho  expedition  for  himself.  Seigneky,  in  re- 
ply, enjoined  on  him  to  promote  the  enterprise  by  every  means 
that  depended  on  him,  adding:  ^^Be  not  chagrined  abc»ut 
the  command;  otherwise,  nothing  will  more  certainly  ship- 
wreck the  enterprise.'*  But  Beaujeu  breathed  nothing  but 
bitter,  inveterate  hostility,  at  a  time  when  it  could  breed  noth- 
ing bnt  eviL  In  the  narrowness  of  his  mind,  he  continued 
to  revile  La  Salle  as  without  experience ;  without  rank ;  the 
comrade  of  wretched  school-boye ;  without  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman ;  of  a  crazed  intellect ;  and  he  persistently  entreated 
his  own  friends  to  persuade  the  friends  of  La  Salle  that  he  was 
not  the  man  they  took  liim  for.  His  i^xed  purpose  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  man  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  supersede, 

Henri  Joutel,  a  soldier  and  a  very  upright  man,  wlio,  like 
La  Salle,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  volunteered  to  serve  under  his 
commaud ;  he  was  destined  to  become  the  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition. As  the  sqnadi'on  sailed,  La  Salle  wrote  to  his  mother : 
*'  I  passionately  hope  that  the  result  of  tlie  voyage  may  con- 
tribute as  much  to  your  repose  and  comfort  as  I  desire/' 

On  the  first  of  August  lOM,  the  squadron  finally  sailed^ 
and,  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  a  truce  for  twenty  year* 
was  established  at  llatisbon  between  France  and  Spain.  Noth- 
ing remained  for  La  Salle  but  to  carry  out  his  own  original 
plan  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  prepa- 
rations had  the  double  character  of  a  militiuy  force,  and  a 
peaceful  company  for  the  planting  of  Louisiana. 

Four  yeseds  bore  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons  to  take 
poflseasion  of  the  valley.  Of  these,  one  hundred  were  soldiers  ; 
about  thirty  were  vohmteers,  two  of  whom  were  nephews  to 
La  SaUe,  Of  ecclesiastics,  there  were  three  Franciscans  and 
three  of  St.  Sulpice,  one  of  thera  being  brother  to  La  SaHe. 
There  were,  moreover,  medianics  of  various  skill;  and  the 
presence  of  young  women  jw^ved  the  design  of  permanent 
colonization.  But  the  mechanics  were  poor  workmen,  ill  vereed 
in  their  art ;  the  soldiers  were  without  discipline,  without  ex- 
perience, and  witliout  proper  officers ;  the  volunteers  were  rest- 
lees  with  indefinite  expectations. 


: 
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The  little  BqnadroDj  borne  along  by  the  trade-winds,  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Domingo  with  fair  weather,  under  the  enchant- 
ing influence  of  the  brilliant  ekies  aad  the  tropical  ocean 
sparkling  with  drops  of  fire ;  but  throughout  tlie  passage  there 
was  an  unrelentiiig  war  between  Beaujeu  and  La  Salle.  Beau- 
jeu  wilfully  passed  beyond  the  port  in  San  Domingo  at  which 
he  should  have  halted,  and,  by  hurrjdng  to  Petit  Goave,  wliich 
was  reached  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  the  ketch 
laden  with  food  and  tools  and  other  stores  for  La  Salle's  ex- 
pedition^ fell  a  prey  to  the  Spanish,     The  loss  was  irreparabla 

On  stepping  on  shore,  La  Sdle  fell  desperately  ill  with  fever. 
"K  he  dies^  I  shall  pursue  a  course  different  from  that  which 
he  has  marked  out,"  wrote  Beaujeu  to  Seigneky. 

No  sooner  had  La  Salle  th^o^m  off  the  fever  than,  gath- 
ering such  iirformation  as  he  could  from  bucciuieerB  who  had 
been  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  he  desired  to  pi-oceed  to  his  task. 
As  he  knew  not  the  longitude  of  the  months  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  voyage  was  an  attempt  at  tlicir  discovery  from  the  sea. 

Instead  of  remaining  with  Beaujeu  in  the  Joly,  La  Salle 
went  on  board  the  smaller  Aimable,  and  they  both  embarked  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  The  separation  wrought  new 
confusion.  Besides,  Beaujeu  had,  of  his  own  will,  brought  the 
expedition  to  the  westernmost  side  of  San  Domingo ;  and,  in- 
stead of  turning  the  capes  of  Florida,  which  would  have  led  di- 
rectly to  the  M^issippi,  it  was  necessary  to  coast  along  soutliem 
Cuba  tin  Cape  Antonio  was  doubled.  From  that  point  a  course 
ne^ly  north-west  brought  La  Salle,  on  the  sixth  of  Januaiy,  in 
sight  of  the  shore  near  Gulveston.  In  those  days  all  beheved 
the  gulf  Btream  flowed  with  great  swiftness  to  the  straits  of 
Bahama,  and  under  the  fear  of  being  borne  too  far  to  the  east. 
La  Salle  sailed  still  farther  to  the  west,  until  he  was  between 
Matagorda  island  and  Corpus  Christi  bay.  For  seventeen  days 
he  and  the  naval  oonunander  had  been  separated.  On  the  nine- 
teenth, they  formed  a  junction,  criminating  each  other  for  tlie 
time  that  had  been  lost.  La  Salle  was  now  sure  that  they  were 
to  the  w^  of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river  for  whidi  he 
was  searching,  and  was  desirous  to  retrace  his  steps^  but  could 
come  to  no  anderstan<ling  with  Beaujeu. 

A  month  of  indecision  parsed  away,  and  La  Salle,  having 
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no  hope  of  the  co-opejation  of  Beaujen  in  discovermo^  the 
true  mouth  of  the  Mississippij  resolved  to  land  im  party  on  the 
waters  which  he  believed  connected  with  that  river.  The 
diallow  entrance  into  the  harbor  was  carefully  snrveyed  and 
marked  out ;  but  when,  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  the  store- 
ship  Aimable,  under  its  own  captain,  attempted  to  enter  the 
harbor,  it  struck  the  bar  and  was  hopeleeely  wrecked. 

La  Salle,  calming  his  grief  at  the  sudden  ruin  of  his  bound* 
lesa  hopes,  borrowed  boats  from  the  fleet  to  save,  at  least,  some 
present  supplies.  But  with  night  came  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
the  vessel  was  dashed  in  pieces.  The  stores  lay  scattered  on 
the  sea ;  little  could  be  saved.  Savages  came  down  to  piKer, 
and  murdered  two  of  the  volunteers. 

The  fleet  set  sail,  and  there  remained  on  the  beach  of  Mata- 
gorda a  desponding  company  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
huddled  together  in  a  fort  constructed  of  the  fragments  of  their 
shipwrecked  vessel,  having  no  resource  but  in  the  constancy 
and  elastic  genius  of  La  Salle, 

Ascending  the  Lavacca,  a  small  stream  at  the  west  of  the 
bay,  La  Salle  selected  a  site  on  the  open  ground  for  the  est^b- 
lislmient  of  a  fortified  post.  The  gentle  slope,  which  he  named 
St  Louis,  showed,  toward  the  west  and  south-west  a  boundless 
lajidscape,  verdant  with  luxuriant  grasses  and  dotted  with 
gloves  of  forest-trees;  south  and  east  was  the  bay  of  ilata- 
gorda,  skirted  with  prairies.  The  waters,  which  abounded  in 
fish,  attracted  flocks  of  wild  fowl;  the  fields  were  alive  witli 
deer  and  bisons  and  wild  turkeys,  and  the  deadly  rattlesnake, 
?  briglit  inhabitant  of  the  meadows.  There,  imder  the  stms  of 
June,  with  timber  felled  in  an  inland  grove  and  dragged  for  a 
league  over  the  prairie-grass,  the  colonists  prepared  to  build  a 
shelter.  La  Salle  being  the  architect  and  himself  marking  the 
beams  and  tenons  and  mortises.  With  portfl  of  the  wreck 
brought  up  in  canoes,  a  second  house  was  framed,  and  of  each 
the  roof  was  covered  with  bufiEalo  skins.  Thus  France  took  pos* 
session  of  Texas ;  her  arms  were  carved  on  its  trees ;  and  by  no 
treaty  or  public  document  or  map  did  she  give  up  her  right  to 
the  province  until  she  resigned  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

Excursions  into  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  discovered  noth- 
ing but  the  productiveness  of  the  country.    In  December,  La 
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Salle  went  to  seek  the  Mississippi  with  the  aid  of  canoes ;  and, 
after  an  absence  of  about  four  months  and  the  loss  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  men,  in  March  1686,  he  returned  in  rags,  having 
failed  to  find  "  the  fatal  river,"  In  April,  he  plunged  into  the 
wilderness,  with  twenty  companions ;  in  the  northern  part  of 
Texas  he  found  the  numerous  nation  of  the  Cenis,  aU  hostile  to 
the  Spaniards,  He  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  horses  and 
supplies  of  maize  and  beans ;  but  learned  nothing  of  mines. 

On  his  return,  he  was  told  of  the  wreck  of  the  bark  which 
Louis  XIV,  had  given  him,  and  which  he  had  left  with  the 
colony :  he  heard  it  unmoved*  Heaven  and  man  seemed  his 
enemies.  Having  lost  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  of  fame ;  with 
his  colony  diminished  to  about  forty,  among  whom  discontent 
gave  birth  to  plans  of  crime ;  with  no  Europeans  nearer  than 
the  river  Panuco,  no  French  nearer  than  Illinois — ^he,  with  the 
energy  of  an  indomitable  will,  resolved  to  travel  on  foot  to  his 
countrymen  at  tlie  north,  and  find  means  of  relieving  his  col- 
ony in  Texas. 

Leaving  twenty  men  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  January  IdST, 
with  sixteen  men,  he  departed  for  Canada.  Lading  their  bag- 
gage on  the  wUd  horses  from  the  Cenis,  which  found  their 
pasture  everywhere  in  the  prairies ;  in  shoes  made  of  green 
buffalo  hides;  following  the  track  of  the  buffalo,  and  usiug 
skins  as  their  only  shelter  against  rain ;  winning  favor  with 
the  savages  by  the  confiding  courage  of  their  leader — they  as- 
cended tlie  streams  toward  the  finst  ridge  of  highlands,  walking 
through  prairies  and  groves,  among  deer  and  buffaloes — now 
fording  clear  rivulets,  now  building  a  bridge  by  felling  a  giant 
tree  across  a  stream — jAlI  they  reached  a  branch  of  Trinity 
river.  In  the  Httle  company  of  wanderers,  two  men,  Duhaut 
and  L'Archeveque,  had  embarked  their  capital  in  the  enter- 
prise. Of  these,  Duhaut  had  long  shown  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
and  ungovernable  hatred.  Inviting  Moranget  to  take  charge 
of  the  fruits  of  a  buffalo  hunt,  they  quarrelled  with  him  and 
murdered  hinu  Wondering  at  the  delay  of  his  nephew's  re- 
turn, La  Salle,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  went  to  seek  him. 
At  the  brink  of  the  river  he  observed  eagles  hovering  as  if 
over  camon;  and  he  fired  an  alarm  gun.  Warned  by  the 
sound,  Duhaut  and  L' Archev^que  crossed  the  river ;  the  former 
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elmlked  in  the  prairie  grass;  of  the  latter,  La  Salle  aaked: 
*' Where  is  my  nephew  jl"  At  the  moment  of  the  answer^ 
Duhatit  fired;  and,  witliout  tittering  a  word,  La  SaUe  fell 
dead.  **  There  you  are,  grand  baahaw  1  there  you  are  I " 
shouted  one  of  the  conspiratois  as  they  despoiled  his  remains, 
which  were  left  on  the  prairie,  naked  and  without  burial,  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  For  force  of  will  and  daring  concep- 
tions ;  for  various  knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  to  untried 
cireumstancee ;  for  energy  of  purpose  and  unfaltering  courage — 
this  resolute  adventurer  had  no  superior  among  hie  countrymen. 
He  won  the  affection  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  esteem 
of  Colbert,  the  confidence  of  Seignelay,  the  favor  of  Louis 
XIV,  After  beginning  the  occupation  of  Upper  Canada,  ho 
perfected  the  discovery  of  the  Uassissippi  from  the  falls  of 
St  Anthony  to  its  mouth ;  and  he  is  remembered  as  the  father 
of  colonization  in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  West* 

But  avarice  and  passion  were  not  calmed  by  the  blood  of 
La  Salle.  Duhaut  and  another  of  the  aBsassins,  grasping  at 
an  imequal  share  in  the  spoila,  were  themselves  murdered, 
while  their  reckless  associates  joined  a  band  of  savages.  Jon- 
tel,  with  the  brother  and  surviving  nephew  of  La  Balle,  and 
others,  in  all  but  seven,  obtained  a  guide  to  tl(p  Arkansas ;  and, 
fording  rivulets,  croesing  ravines,  by  rafts  or  boats  of  buffalo 
hides  making  a  ferry  over  rivers,  not  meeting  the  cheering 
custom  of  the  calinnet  till  they  reached  the  country  above 
the  Bed  river,  leaving  a  faitlif nl  companian  in  a  wild^noBS 
grave,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  1687,  so  many  of  tfaem 
as  survived  came  upon  a  great  tributai^  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  beheld  on  an  island  a  large  cross.  'Never  did  Chrisiiazi 
ga«e  on  that  emblem  with  heartier  joy^  Near  it  stood  a  log 
hut,  tenanted  by  two  Frenchmen-  The;ever-to-be-remembered 
Henri  de  Tonti  had  descended  the  river,  and,  full  of  grief  at 
nut  finding  La  SaUe,  had  established «  post  on  the  Arkansas. , 

^  Decern vertcs  et  £tJib1is8ctneiita  de9  Franks  dims  Touefit  ct  d&ziA  Ic  sud  de 
rAm^Hque  Sejit^ntHoimle  (16 14-17  54),  Far  Pierre  Margry.  These  three  toU 
Mmes  uiervadc  what  wna  koown  of  JalUet  uid  exhAtuI  the  dootOMiiti  on  Lft  SftUev 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  BITALKY  OP  FRAIJCB  AND  GBHA^T  BBITAIN  IN   AMERICA. 

Bad  as  was  the  condition  of  affairs  of  France  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  hardly  better  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence*  To  secure  its  inland  connections,  France  needed 
the  alliance  of  the  Five  Nations;  but  they  were  irresistibly 
attracted  to  New  York,  because  they  fotind  there  the  best 
market  for  their  furs  and  the  cheapest  for  their  supplies. 

To  remonstrances  fi^om  De  la  Barre,  the  Senecas  answered : 
"  Wo  have  not  wandered  from  onr  paths,  but  when  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada  threatens  us  with  war,  shall  we  give  way  ?  Our 
beaver-hunters  are  brave  men,  and  the  beaver  hunt  must  be 
free.''  Meanwlrile,  De  la  Barre  advanced  with  a  large  force 
to  the  fort  which  stood  near  the  outlet  of  the  present  Rideau 
canal.  But  the  bad  air  of  August  on  the  marehy  borders  of 
Lake  Ontario  disabled  his  army ;  and,  after  crossing  the  lake, 
and  disembarking  liis  wasted  troops  in  the  land  of  the  Onon- 
dagas,  he  was  compelled  to  solicit  peace* 

The  deputies  of  the  tribes,  repairing  to  the  presence  of  De 
la  BMTe,  exulted  in  his  humiliation.  "  It  is  well  for  you,'*  said 
the  eloquent  Haaskouann,  as  he  rose  from  smoking  the  calu- 
met, "that  you  have  left  under  ground  the  hatchet  which  haj3 
80  often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  French-  Om*  children 
and  old  men  would  have  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into 
the  heart  of  your  omip,  if  our  braves  had  not  kept  them  back. 
Oar  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  the  arms  we 
have  taken  from  the  French ;  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid 
of  war.  We  have  the  right  to  gnide  the  English  to  om*  lakes. 
We  are  bom  free-  We  depend  neither  on  the  English  nor  the 
French*'*    Dismayed  by  the  energy  of  the  Seneca  chief,  the 
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governor  of  Canada  accepted  a  treaty  whicli  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  tlieir  enemies. 

Fresh  troops  arrived  from  France ;  and  De  la  Barre  was 
superseded  by  the  marquis  of  Denonville*  The  advice  of  the 
new  governor,  on  his  arrival  in  1685,  was  that  New  York 
might  be  acquired  by  purchaae,  saying  that  James  IL,  being 
dependent  for  money  on  Louis  XIV,,  might  very  well  sell  him 
the  whole  province.  In  a  treaty  of  November  1686,  the  Eng- 
lish king  agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  sovereigns  should  as- 
sist the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  the  other  might  be  at  war, 

**  The  welfare  of  my  service,''  such  were  the  instructions  of 
Louis  XIV*  to  his  new  governor,*  '*  requires  that  the  number  of 
the  Iroquois  should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  They 
are  strong  and  robust,  and  can  be  made  useful  as  galley-alaves. 
Do  what  you  can  to  take  a  large  number  of  tliem  prisoners  of 
war,  and  ship  them  for  France."  In  the  course  of  1687,  forty- 
one  of  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  f  were  sent  across  the 
ocean  to  be  chained  to  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of  Marseilles. 

An  ineui'sion  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  under  De- 
nonville,  followed.  The  savages  retired  into  remoter  forests ; 
the  domain  was  overrun  without  resistance ;  but,  as  the  French 
army  withdrew,  the  wilderness  remained  to  its  old  inhabitants. 
The  Senecas  in  their  turn  made  a  descent  upon  their  ruthlesa 
enemy;  and  the  Onondagas  threatened  war.  '*The  French 
governor  has  stolen  our  sachems ;  he  lias  broken,"  said  they, 
"the  covenant  of  peace."  And  Ilaajskouaim, in  1688,  advances 
with  five  himdred  warriors  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  *'  I 
have  always  loved  the  French,"  said  the  proud  chieftain  to  the 
foes  whom  he  scorned*  "  Our  warriors  proposed  to  come  and 
bum  your  forts,  your  houses,  your  granges,  and  your  com ;  to 
weaken  you  by  famine,  and  then  to  overwhelm  yon.  I  am 
come  to  tell  Onondio  he  can  escape  this  misery  if  within  four 
days  he  will  yield  to  the  terms  which  Corlear  has  propoeed*" 
Twelve  hundred  Iroquois  were  already  on  Lake  St.  Francis ; 
in  two  days  they  could  reach  Montreal.  The  haughty  con- 
descension of  the  Seneca  chief  was  accepted,  and  the  return  of 
the  Iroquois  chiefs  conceded. 

♦  LouiB  XIV.,  81  July,  1684,    K.  T.  Doc.  Col.  m^  U,  839. 
f  Shea's  Charlevoix,  iU^  S7$,  and  note,  276. 
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A  j^ir  passes,  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  1089,  the 
Iroquois,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  reached  the  isle  of  Mon- 
treal at  La  Chine  at  break  of  day.  Finding  all  asleep,  they  set 
fire  to  the  houses,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  killed  two  hun- 
dred people  with  most  skilfully  deyised  forms  of  cruelty ;  they 
never  were  maetei's  of  the  city,  but  they  roamed  unmolested 
over  tJie  island  until  the  middle  of  October,  and,  when  they 
retired,  took  with  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners.  In 
the  moment  of  consternation  Denonville,  almost  as  his  last  act 
as  governor,  ordered  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario  to  be 
evacuated  and  razed.  From  Three  Kivers  to  Mackinaw  there 
remained  hardly  one  French  post.  Before  the  danger  was  at 
its  height,  Denonville  wrote :  "  God  alone  could  have  saved 
Canada  this  year,'* 

France  and  Great  Britain  had  for  nearly  a  century  been 
rivals  in  North  America.  The  English  revolution  of  1688 
impressed  on  that  rivalry  a  new  f  omu  The  kings  of  France 
had  tlirown  off  the  control  of  the  states  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Louis  XIV.  stood  in  Europe  as  the  impersonation  of 
absolute  power  j  and  the  other  sovereigns  on  the  c^ntinent^ 
even  to  the  pettiest  ruling  prince,  took  him  for  their  model. 
In  England,  the  parliament  had  not  only  preserved  its  ancient 
rights,  but  made  itself  the  master  of  the  government.  Hence' 
forward  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France  assumed  the 
character  of  a  rivalry  between  xmliniited  monarchy  and  a  power 
which  was  the  representative,  though  tlie  Imperfect  represen- 
tative, of  the  nation.  England,  the  representative  of  a  mon- 
archy not  so  much  limited  as  controlled  by  her  parliament, 
becMne  the  forerunner  of  liberty  for  all  civilized  states.  She 
was  the  star  of  hope  for  the  European  world*  Moreover,  her 
legislative  branch  was  divided  into  two  separate  chambers, 
which  were  each  a  check  on  the  other.  Thus,  England  gave 
to  the  world  the  peri)etual  possession  of  the  two  fundamental 
and  necessary  principles  of  a  strong  and  free  government :  the 
control  of  the  executive  power  by  a  national  legislature,  and 
the  division  of  that  legislature  into  two  branches,  a^  a  check 
and  a  support  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  executive  power. 

The  aristocnitic  revolution  of  England  was  the  signal  for  a 
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war  with  France.  Louis  XIV,  refused  to  acquiescNj  in  the  rer- 
ohition,  and  took  up  arms  at  once  for  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
feasible  right  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  aequisition  of  territory  from  his  neighbors.  Eng- 
land had  the  glorious  office  of  asserting  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
reform  its  goTeminent. 

Let  it  be  left  to  Euro]>ean  historians  to  preserve  so  much  of 
the  deeds  in  Europe  of  this  fii'st  war  of  revolution  as  merit  to 
be  remembered.  The  narrative  of  its  events  in  America  is 
but  a  picture  of  sorrows  followed  by  no  result.  The  idea  of 
weakening  an  adversary  by  encouraging  its  colonies  to  assert 
independence  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  European  statesmanship  as- 
sumed that  they  must  have  a  master ;  and  in  America,  England, 
by  sharing  her  own  liberties  with  her  colonies,  bound  them  to 
herself    by  pride  and  affection. 

The  Ftiench  in  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were  so  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  English  in  their  twelve  continuous  oolo- 
nies  along  the  sea,  that  they  could  make  forays  and  ravage  but 
not  conquests ;  and  would  have  easily  been  overpowered  but 
for  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them. 

To  protect  Acadia,  the  Jesuits  Vincent  and  James  Bigot 
collected  a  village  of  Abenakis  on  the  Penobscot ;  and  a  flour- 
isliing  town  now  marks  the  spot  where  the  Baron  de  Saint- 
CaFtin,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  established 
a  trading  fort.  Would  France,  it  was  said,  strengthen  its  post 
on  tixe  Penobscot,  occupy  the  islands  that  conmiand  the  Gulf 
of  St,  La\iTence,  and  send  supplies  to  Newfoundland,  slie  would 
be  sole  mistress  of  the  cod  fisheries.  The  French  missionarieSy 
swaying  the  mind  of  the  Abenakis,  gave  hope  of  them  as  allies. 

In  the  east,  at  Cocheco,  thirteen  years  before,  an  nnsuspect* 
ing  jjarty  of  Indians  had  been  shipped  for  Boston,  to  be  sold 
into  foreign  slavery.  The  emissaries  of  Castin  roused  the 
tribe  of  Penacook  to  revenge.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  two  squaws  repaired  to  the  house  of  Eichard 
Waldron,  and  the  octogenarian  magistrate,  who  was  a  trader, 
bade  them  lodge  on  the  floor*  At  night  they  unbar  the  gates 
for  their  companions,  "Wliat  now?  what  now?"  shouted  the 
brave  old  man ;  and,  seizing  his  sword,  ho  defended  himself 
till  he  fell  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet.    They  then 
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placed  Lim  in  a  chair  on  a  table  in  Ms  own  hall:  "Judge 
Indians  again  I "  thus  they  mocked  him ;  and,  making  sport  of 
their  dehtfi  to  him,  they  drew  gashes  across  hjB  breast,  each  one 
saying,  "  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account ! "  The  Indians,  having 
burned  his  house  and  others  near  it,  and  killed  twenty-three 
persons,  returned  to  the  wilderness  with  twenty-nine  captives. 

In  August,  the  Indian  women  and  children,  at  the  Pe- 
nobscot mission  of  Canibas,  uplift  in  prayer  hands  purified  by 
confession ;  in  their  httle  chapel,  the  missionary  and  his  neo- 
phytes have  established  a  perpetual  rosary,  while  a  hundred 
warriors,  in  a  fleet  of  bark  canoes,  steal  out  of  the  Penobscot, 
and  paddle  toward  Pemaquid*  Thomas  Gyles  and  his  sons,  in 
the  sunny  noontide,  are  making  hay ;  a  volley  whistles  by  them ; 
a  short  encounter  ends  in  their  defeat  '*  I  ask  no  favor,"  says 
the  wounded  father,  '*but  leave  to  pray  with  my  children." 
Pale  with  the  loss  of  blood,  be  commends  his  children  to  God, 
then  bids  them  farewell  for  this  world,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  in  a  better ;  and  fdls  by  the  liatchet.  After  a  defence 
of  two  days,  the  stockade  at  Pemaquid  capitulates;  and  the 
warriors  return  to  Penobscot  with  prisoners.  Other  inroads 
were  made  by  the  Penobscot  and  St  John  Indians,  so  that  the 
settlements  east  of  Falmouth  were  deserted. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Count  Frontenac  was 
appointed  once  more  governor  of  Canada,  His  instructions  of 
the  seventh  of  June  1689  charged  him  to  recover  Hudson^s 
bay ;  to  protect  Acadia ;  and,  by  a  descent  from  Canada,  to 
asmst  a  fleet  from  France  in  making  conquest  of  New  York, 
Of  that  province  De  Calli^res  was,  in  advance,  appointed  gov- 
aor ;  the  English  Catholics  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain ; 
inhabitants  to  be  sent  into  Pennsylvania  or  New  Eng- 
land. On  tlie  twelfth  of  October,  Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  complete  desolation  to  which  New 
France  had  been  reduced  by  the  incapacity  of  Denonville, 
Drawing  to  his  aid  his  own  experience,  he  used  every  effort  to 
win  the  Five  Nations  to  neutrality  or  to  friendship.  To  re- 
cover esteem  in  their  eyes,  and  to  secure  to  Durantaye,  the 
commander  at  Mackinaw,  the  means  of  treating  with  the  Hu- 
jxms  and  the  Ottawas,  it  was  resolved  by  Frontenac  to  make  a 
triple  descent  into  the  English  provinces. 
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In  1690,  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  composed  of 
French  and  of  Christian  Iroquois — Shaving  De  Mantet  and 
Sainte  H^l^ne  as  leaders,  and  Iberville  aa  a  volunteer — ^for 
two-and*twenty  days  travelled  over  the  snows  to  Schenectady* 
The  village  ha<:l  given  itself  to  slumber ;  the  invaders  entered 
silently  through  unguarded  gates  just  before  midnight,  raised 
the  war-whoop,  and  set  the  dwellings  on  fire.  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants, some,  half-clad,  fled  through  the  snows  to  Albwiny ;  sixty 
were  massacred,  of  whom  seventeen  were  children  and  ten 
were  Africans, 

A  party  from  Three  Rivera,  led  by  Hertel  de  Roaville, 
consisting  of  fifty-two  persons,  of  whom  three  were  his  sons 
and  two  his  nephews,  Burprised  the  settlement  at  Salmon 
FaUs,  on  the  Piscataqua,  and,  after  a  bloody  engagement^ 
burned  houses,  bams,  and  cattle  in  the  stalls,  and  took  fifty- 
four  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children.  The  prisoners 
were  laden  by  the  victors  with  spoils  from  their  own  homes. 

Keturaing  from  this  expedition,  Hertel  met  a  war-party 
from  Quebec,  and,  with  them  and  a  re-enforcement  from  Cas- 
tin,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  settlement  in  Casco  bay. 

Meantime,  danger  taught  the  colonies  the  need  of  luiion* 
In  March  1690,  the  idea  of  a  colonial  ^'congreas,"  familiar^ 
from  the  times  when  wars  with  the  Susquehannahs  brought 
agents  of  Virguiia  and  Maryland  to  New  York,  arose  at  Al- 
bany. On  the  eighteenth  of  that  month,  letters  were  deft- 
patched  from  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  "  to  the  sev- 
eral governors  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  desiring  them  ta 
appoint  eonmiissioners  to  meet  at  Rhode  Island  on  the  last 
Monday  in  April  next,  there  to  advise  and  conclude  on  suita- 
ble methods  in  assisting  each  other  for  the  safety  of  tlie  whole 
land,  and  that  the  governor  of  New  York  be  desired  to  signify 
die  same  to  Maryland,  and  j)artB  adjacent"  Leisler  heartily 
favored  the  design  ;  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  New 
York ;  and  there,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  commisdoners  from 
Maj9Bachufletts,  Plymouth^  Connecticut,  and  New  York  came 
together  by  their  own  independent  acts.  In  that  assembly  it 
was  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  sending  an 
army  over  Lake  Champlain  against  Montreal,  while  Massachu- 
setts should  attack  Quebec  with  a  fleet. 
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Before  the  end  of  May,  Sir  William  Phips  sailed  to  Port 
Royal^  now  Annapolis,  which  readily  surrendered ;  but,  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  retaken  by  a  French  ship.  In  August, 
an  Indian  announced  at  Montreal  that  an  army  of  Iroquois  and 
English  was  confitructiag  canoes  on  Lake  George ;  immediately 
Frontenac  placed  the  hatchet  m  the  hands  of  his  allies,  and, 
with  the  tomahawk  in  his  own  grasp,  old  as  he  was,  chanted 
the  warn&ong  and  danced  tlie  war-dance.  On  the  twenty-ninth, 
it  was  said  that  an  army  had  reached  Xiake  Champlain ;  but  the 
projected  attack  by  land  was  defeated  by  divisions  and  mutual 
criminations  of  Leisler  and  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut. 

Frontenac  was  preparing  to  return  to  Quebec,  when,  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  an  Abenaki,  hurrying  through  the  woods  in 
twelve  days  from  Fiscataqn%  gave  warning  of  a  fleet  wliich 
was  on  the  way  from  Boston.  Massachusetts  had  sent  forth 
under  Phips  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail,  manned  by  two  thousand 
of  its  citizens,  who,  without  pilots,  were  sounding  their  way  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  night  before  the  fifteentli  of  October,  Frontenac 
reached  Quebec,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  hail  been 
made  tenable,  when,  on  the  sixteenth,  soon  after  daybreak, 
the  fleet  from  Boston  cast  anchor  near  Beauport,  in  the 
gtreauL  It  arrived  too  late.  The  herald  from  the  ship  of  the 
adnairal,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  place,  was  dismissed 
with  scoffs.  What  could  avail  the  courage  of  the  citizen  sol- 
diers who  effected  a  landing  at  Beauport  ?  Before  them  was  a 
fortified  town  defended  by  a  garrison  far  more  numerous  than 
the  aasailant<s,  and  the  concerted  plan  against  Montreal  had 
failed.  On  the  twenty-first,  the  New  England  men  re-embarked 
for  Boston.  At  Quebec,  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
was  built  in  the  lower  town  in  commemoration  of  the  event ;  and 
in  France  a  medal  was  struck  in  honor  of  the  successes  of  Louis 
XIV,  in  ihe  New  World.  The  New  England  ships,  on  their 
way  home,  were  scattered  by  storms ;  one,  bearing  sixty  men, 
wad  wrecked  on  AnticostL  Sir  WiUiam  Phip  reached  Boston 
in  November*  The  treasury  was  empty ;  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  expedition^  in  December,  bills  of  credit,  in  notes  from  five 
shillings  to  five  pounds^  were  issued,  to  "  be  in  value  equal  to 
money,  and  accepted  in  all  public  payments/'    Distrust  im- 
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peded  their  circuktian,  and  yet  new  emissionfl  followed;  eo 
the  bills  were  made  in  all  payments  a  legal  tender* 

Eepnlfled  from  Canada,  the  exhansted  oolomes  for  the  rest 
of  the  war  attempted  little  more  than  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers.  Their  borders  were  fnU  of  terror  and  sorrow,  of 
captivity  and  death ;  but  no  designs  of  conqneet  were  formed* 
Schuyler,  in  1691,  made  an  irruption  into  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Sorely  gained  successes  in  a  sklrmij^h,  and  effected 
a  safe  retreat.  In  January  1692,  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians^ coming  on  snow-i^oes  from  the  east,  burst  upon  the 
town  of  York,  offering  its  inhabitants  no  choice  but  captivity 
or  death.  The  British  fort  which  was  rebuilt  at  Pemaquid 
was,  at  least,  an  assertion  of  supremacy  over  the  neighboring 
region.  In  England  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  resolved 
upon.  In  1693,  the  British  squadron  designed  for  the  expedi- 
tion, after  a  repulse  at  Martinique,  arrived  at  Boston ;  but  it 
came  freighted  with  yellow  fever  of  so  malignant  a  type  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  mariners  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
its  victims.  In  August,  hostilities  in  Maine  were  suspended 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Abenakis ;  but  in  less  than  a 
year,  solely  through  tlie  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  they  were 
again  in  the  field,  and  from  the  village  at  Oyster  river,  in 
New  Hampshire,  ninety-four  persons  were  killed  or  carried 
away.  The  cliiefs  of  the  Micmacs  presented  to  Frontenac 
the  scalps  of  English  killed  on  the  Piscataqua.  Nor  did  the 
thought  occur  that  such  inroads  were  atrocious.  The  Jesuit 
historian  of  France  relates  with  pride,  that  they  had  their 
origin  in  the  counsels  and  influence  of  the  missionaries  Thury 
and  Bigot ;  extols  tlie  success  of  the  foray ;  and  passes  a  eulogy 
on  the  deeds  of  Taxus,  the  bravest  of  the  Abenakis. 

Once,  indeed,  a  mother  achieved  a  startling  revenge.  In 
March  1697,  the  Inditm  prowlers  raised  their  shouts  near 
the  house  of  Hannah  Dustin,  of  IlavcrhOl,  seven  days  after 
her  confinement.  Her  husband  rode  home  from  the  field,  but 
too  late  for  her  rescue.  He  must  fly,  if  he  would  save  even 
one  of  his  seven  children,  who  had  hurried  before  him  into 
the  forest.  But,  from  the  coMxring  flock,  how  coidd  a  father 
make  a  choice  ?  With  gun  in  his  hand,  he  now  repels  the 
asaault,  now  cheers  on  the  little  ones,  as  they  rustle  through 
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the  dry  leaves,  till  all  reach  a  ehelter.  The  Indians  burned  hia 
home,  dashed  his  new-bom  child  against  a  tree;  and,  after 
weary  marches,  Hannah  Diistin  and  her  nurse,  with  a  boy  from 
Worcester,  find  themfielves  on  an  island  in  the  Merrimack,  juBt 
above  Concord,  in  a  wigwam  occupied  by  two  Indian  families. 
The  mother  planned  escape.  "  Where  would  jotx  strike,  to  kill 
instantly  ? ''  ajsked  the  boy,  Samuel  Leonardson,  of  his  master, 
and  the  Indian  told  him  where  and  how  to  scalp.  At  night, 
while  the  household  slumbers,  the  two  women  and  the  boy, 
each  with  a  tomahawk,  strike  fleetly,  and  with  wise  division 
of  labor;  and,  of  the  twelve  sleepers,  ten  lie  dead;  of  one 
aqnaw  the  wotmd  was  not  mortal ;  one  child  was  spared  from 
design.  Taking  the  gim  and  tomahawk  of  the  murderer  of  her 
infant,  and  a  bag  heaped  full  with  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  the 
three,  in  a  bark  canoe,  descended  the  Merrimack  to  the  English 
settlements,  filling  the  land  with  wonder  at  their  deed. 

In  the  late  summer  of  169C,  the  fort  of  Pemaquid  was 
taken  by  Iberville  and  Castin.  The  frontier  of  French  do- 
minion was  extended  into  the  heart  of  Maine. 

After  the  hope  of  conquering  Canada  was  abandoned  by 
the  English,  Frontenac  had  little  strife  but  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions, whom  he  alternately  endeavored  to  wn,  or  to  terrify  into 
an  alliance.  In  February  1692,  three  hundred  French,  with 
Indian  confederates,  were  sent  against  hunting-parties  of  the 
Senecas  in  Upper  Canada.  In  January  and  February  of  the 
following  year,  a  larger  party  entered  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, bent  on  their  extermination.  The  firet  castle  and  the 
second  fell  easily,  for  the  war-chiefs  were  absent ;  at  the  third, 
forty,  who  were  dancing  a  war-dance,  gave  battle,  and  victory 
eost  the  invaders  thirty  men-  The  governor  of  Montreal  had 
ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given,  unless  to  women  and  cluldren  j 
the  savage  confederates  insisted  on  showing  mercy.  This  the 
French  historian  censures  "  as  inexcusable ; "  for  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  collecting  two  hundred  men,  and  pursuing  the  party 
as  it  retired,  succeeded  in  hberating  many  of  the  captives. 

Nor  did  the  Five  Nations  contiime  their  control  over  west* 
em  commerce.  In  1695,  after  many  vacillations,  the  prudence 
of  the  memorable  La  Motte  Cadillac,  who  had  been  appointed 
govei'nor  at  Mackinaw^  confirmed  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
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boriiig  tribes;  and  a  party  of  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies,  and 
Ojibwas  Biirprised  and  runted  a  band  of  IroquoiSj  retiiming 
with  scalps  and  piles  of  beaver. 

But  the  Indians  of  the  West  would  not  rally  under  the 
banner  of  France;  and,  in  1696,  the  French  of  Canada,  aided 
only  by  their  immediate  allies,  made  their  last  inroad  into 
western  New  Tork.  Frontenac,  then  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  conducted  the  army.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  from 
the  fort  which  bore  his  name  and  which  he  had  restored,  they 
pftBsed  over  to  Oswego,  at  night  reached  the  falls  three  leagues 
above  its  mouth,  and,  by  the  light  of  bark  torches,  dragged  the 
canoes  and  boats  across  the  portage.  As  they  advanced  tliey 
found  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  reeds,  tied  in  two  bun- 
dles to  a  tree,  announcing  that  that  number  of  warriors  defied 
them-  As  they  approached  the  great  village  of  the  Onondagas, 
the  nation  set  fire  to  it  and  retired.  Early  in  August,  the  army 
encamped  near  tlie  Salt  Springs  at  Salina,  wliile  a  party  was  sent 
to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Oneidas,  kill  iUI  who  should  offer 
resistance,  and  take  six  chiefs  as  hostages.  Meantime,  an  aged 
Onondaga,  who  had  refused  to  fly,  was  abandoned  to  the  allies 
of  the  French.  During  all  the  tortures  that  more  than  four 
hundred  savages  could  inflict,  the  decrepit  old  man  scoffed  at 
them  ajB  the  slaves  of  those  whom  he  despised*  On  receiving 
mortal  wounds,  his  lajst  words  were :  ^^  You  should  liave  taken 
more  time,  so  as  to  learn  how  to  meet  death  raanfuDy  I  I  die 
contented ;  for  I  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach." 

Leaving  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas  to  suffer  from  famine, 
yet  to  retain  their  spirit  and  recover  their  lands,  Frontenac, 
with  his  forces,  went  back  to  Montreal. 

During  the  war,  England,  by  a  decree,  had,  without  a  block- 
ade, closed  all  the  porta  of  France  against  every  foreign  ship. 
The  English  exchequer  had  been  recnuted  by  means  of  a  greet 
change  in  the  internal  and  the  financial  policy  of  England. 
In  1694,  it  accepted  from  individuals  a  loan  of  one  and  a  half 
million  pounds  sterling,  paying  for  it  eight  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  incorporating  the  subscribers  to  tlie  loan  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  circuktioxL 

France  had  sustained  itself  well  in  the  war,  gaining  victo- 
ries in  the  field  and  in  diplomacy,  and  in  Europe  rounding  off 
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its  territory  by  the  acquiBition  of  Strassburg,  on  the  Rbine, 
But  in  September  1697,  at  the  peace  which  was  made  at  Rys* 
wick  between  France  and  England,  Louia  XIV,  recognised 
the  revolutionary  sovereign  of  England  as  its  king;  but  in 
Amerie^i  he  retained  all  of  which  he  waa  in  possession  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  boimdary  lines  were  to  be  estab- 
lished by  commissioners,  EnglMid  claimed  to  the  St.  Croix, 
and  France  to  the  Kennebec ;  and,  bad  peace  contrnned,  the 
8t  George  wonld  have  been  adopted  as  a  compromise. 

The  bonndary  between  New  France  and  New  York  was 
difficnit  of  adjustment  In  the  negotiations  for  the  restoration 
of  prisoners,  Lord  BeUomont,  the  governor  of  New  York, 
vainly  songht  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Iroquois 
were  snbject  to  England.  They  themselves  aaserted  their  in- 
dependence. Their  religious  sympathies  inclined  them  to  the 
French,  but  commercial  advantages  brought  them  into  connec- 
tion with  the  English.  As  the  infinence  of  the  Jesuits  gave 
to  France  its  only  power  over  the  Five  Nations,  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  1700,  made  a  law  for  hanging  every  popish 
priest  that  should  come  voluntarily  into  the  province,  of  which 
the  land  of  the  Iroquois  was  held  to  be  a  part. 

After  many  collisions  and  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  allies  of  the  French,  especially  the  Ottawas; 
after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bello- 
mont,  to  constitute  himself  the  arbiter  of  peace,  and  thus  to 
obtain  an  acknowledged  ascendency — the  four  upper  nations, 
in  the  summer  of  1700,  sent  envoys  to  Montreal  **  to  weep  for 
the  French  who  had  died  in  the  war,"  After  rapid  negotia- 
tions, peace  was  ratified  between  the  Iroquois  on  the  one  side, 
and  France  imd  her  Indian  allies  on  the  other.  The  Rat,  chief 
of  the  llurons  from  Mackinaw,  said :  "  I  lay  down  the  axe  at  my 
father's  feet ; "  and  the  deputies  of  the  four  tribes  of  Ottawaa 
echoed  his  words.  The  envoy  of  the  Abenakis  said :  '*  I  have 
no  hatchet  but  that  of  my  father,  and,  since  my  father  has 
buried  it,  now  I  have  none ; "  the  Christian  Iroquois  assented. 
To  a  written  treaty  each  nation  placed  its  symbol :  the  Senecas 
and  Onondagas  drew  a  spider;  the  Cayngas,  a  calumet;  the 
Oneidas,  a  forked  stick ;  the  Mohawks,  a  bear ;  the  Hurons,  a 
beaver;  the  Abenakis,  a  deer;  and  the  Ottawas,  a  hare.    It 
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iJOiaB  ufed  die  Sioax;  that  poiee jboold  leadt  faejopd  tho  !!» 
niiiilHii  Ab  to  lixnitsin  weBlein  New  Yeric,  I>eGdHersad- 
▼ked  the  Frandi  minister  to  wmert  FrgnA  jumrKcticm  orer  Ilia 
knd  of  the  boqiuiifiy  or  at  least  to  esfeaUiali  its  neiiiiBlitjr. 

In  tlie  mondi  of  June  1701,  Be  la  Mocte  GidiHae^  with  m 
Jesuit  memxaaj  aaid  one  kandred  tnoAma^  wae  eent  fti 
take  poaaeMoo  of  Detroil  Thia  k  the  oldest  penMneni  aetib- 
ment  in  IVfirhTgaiL  Near  tbe  f oct^  place  waa  made  for  tiia  leca- 
Dant  of  the  Huraia;  and b^^ier  up  the  mer  m  Upper  Gaaada 
rose  a  eettl^nent  of  the  Ottawae^  their  inaeparaUe  efawpanionii 

The  oGGapntkni  of  Illinoifl  hy  the  French  ooDtumed  withoat 
interruption.  Jontel  found  a  ganieon  at  Fort  St.  Loida  in 
1687 ;  in  1689,  La  Hontan  heare  testimony  that  it  waa  attU 
there;  in  1096,  a  pnblic  document  proves  its  ezntenee^  and 
the  wish  of  Lonta  XIY.  foft  its  welfare ;  and  when,  in  170(V 
Tonti  again  descended  the  meaiasippi,  he  was  attended  bf 
twenty  Canadiana  from  Illmoia,  But  in  what  year  the  misBoil 
eatabliahed  by  ilarqnette  removed  its  seat,  is  not  known. 

The  permanent  aettl^cnent  at  Tincennee  bekmgs  to  the  year 
1702.*    It  is  the  oldest  Tillage  in  Indiana. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  time  when  the  Jesuit  misBionaiy 
Ifonpgt  asfisted  the  commandant  Jncheran,  from  Canada,  in 
eoPaetillg  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  founding  the  fixst  French 
post  on  the  Ohio,  or,  as  the  lower  part  of  that  nver  was  then 
called,  the  Wabash.  A  contagious  disease  invaded  the  mi«d 
population  and  broke  up  the  settlement 

The  mlasionaries  encountered  with  dismay  the  horror  of  Ufa 
in  the  vaat,  umnhabited  regions  where  in  a  journey  of  twelve 
days  not  a  aoul  was  met  In  1711,  the  Jesuit  Marest  writes: 
''  There  was  no  village,  no  bridge,  no  f erry^  no  boat,  no  hooae,  no 
beaten  path ;  we  travelled  over  prairies,  intersected  by  rivulets 
and  rivers ;  tlirongh  forests  and  thickets  filled  with  Iniers  and 
thorns ;  tlirongh  marshes^  where  we  plunged  sometimes  to  the 
girdle.  At  night,  repose  was  sought  on  the  grass,  or  on  leaves^ 
exposed  to  wind  and  rain ;  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet,  of  which 
a  draught  might  quench  thirst  A  meal  was  prepared  from 
such  game  as  was  killed  on  the  way,  or  by  roasting  ears  of  com/' 

•  iDlialrilAiiti  of  Pott  Vincezmea  to  General  Gige»  18  SepL  1772.    MSL 
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At  the  mission  at  Kaskajskia,  at  early  dawn,  the  pupils  came 
to  churelij  dressed  neatly  and  modeatly,  each  in  a  large  deer* 
skin,  or  in  a  robe  stitched  together  from  gmaller  peltry.  After 
receiving  lessons,  they  chanted  canticles ;  mass  was  then  said 
in  presence  of  all  the  ChnBtians  in  the  place,  the  French  and 
the  converts — ^the  women  on  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other. 
From  prayer  and  instruction  the  missionaries  proceeded  to 
visit  the  sick ;  and  their  skill  as  physicians  did  more  than  all 
the  rest  to  win  confidence.  In  the  afternoon,  the  catechism 
waj3  taught  in  presence  of  the  young  and  the  old,  and  every 
one,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  answered  the  questions 
of  the  missionary.  At  evening,  all  would  assemble  at  the 
chapel  for  instruction,  prayer,  and  to  chant  the  hymns  of  the 
church.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  even  after  vespers,  a  hom- 
fly  was  pronounced;  at  the  close  of  the  day,  parties  would 
meet  in  the  cabins  to  recite  the  chaplet  in  alternate  choirs,  and 
sing  psalms  into  the  night.  Their  psalms  were  often  homilies, 
with  the  words  set  to  familiar  times.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
were  the  days  for  confession  and  communion,  and  every  con- 
vert confessed  once  in  a  fortnight.  Marriages  of  the  French 
with  the  daughters  of  the  Illinois  were  sometimes  solenmized 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  mission 
was  a  cantonment  of  Europeans  among  the  native  proprietors 
of  the  prairies. 

The  honor  of  colonizing  tlie  south-west  of  our  republic  be- 
longs to  the  illustrious  Canadian,  Lemoine  Iberville.  The  most 
skilful  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  he  sought  and  obtained 
a  commission  for  estublifihing  direct  intercourse  between  France 
and  the  MississippL 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  October  1698,  two  frigates  and 
two  smaller  vessels,  witli  a  company  of  marines  and  about  two 
hundred  settlere,  including  a  few  women  and  children — ^most 
of  the  men  being  disbanded  Canadian  soldiers — embarked  for 
the  Mississippi.  Happier  than  La  SaUe,  the  leader  of  the  en- 
terprise won  confidence  everywhere :  the  governor  of  San  Do- 
mingo guve  him  a  welcome,  and  bore  a  willing  testimony  to 
his  genius  and  his  good  judgment.  A  larger  ship-of-war  from 
that  station  joined  the  expedition,  which,  in  January  1699, 
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eangbt  a  glimpse  of  the  continent,  and  anchored  before  the 
island  St  liode.  On  the  oppo6ite  shore,  the  fort  of  Penj&acola 
had  just  been  established  by  three  hundred  Spaniards  from 
Vera  Cruz.  This  prior  occupation  is  the  reason  why,  after- 
ward, Pensacola  remained  a  part  of  Florida,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  that  province  and  Louisiana  was  drawn  between 
the  bays  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile.  Obedient  to  his  orders,  the 
governor  of  Pensacola  would  allow  no  foreign  vessel  to  enter 
the  harbor.  Sailing  to  the  west,  Iberville  cast  anchor  south- 
Bouth-ea^t  of  the  eastern  point  of  Mobile,  and  landed  on  Mas- 
saore,  or,  as  it  was  rather  called,  Dauphine  island,  The  water 
between  Ship  and  Horn  islands  being  found  too  shallow,  the 
larger  ship  from  the  station  of  San  Domingo  returned,  and  the 
frigates  anchored  near  the  groups  of  the  Chandeleur,  while 
Iberville  with  his  people  erected  huts  on  Ship  island,  and  made 
tlie  discovery  of  the  river  Pascagoula  and  the  tribes  of  BiioxL 
Tho  next  day,  a  party  of  Bayagoulas  from  the  Mississippi 
paased  by :  they  were  warriore  returning  from  a  foray  on  the 
Indians  of  MobUe. 

In  two  barges,  Iljcrville  and  his  brother  Bienville,  with  a 
Franciscan  who  had  been  a  companion  to  La  Sdle,  and  with 
forty-eight  men,  set  forth  to  seek  the  Mississippi.  Floating 
trees,  and  the  turbid  aspect  of  the  waters,  guided  to  its  mouth. 
On  the  second  day  in  March,  they  entered  the  mightj'  river, 
and  ascended  to  the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas — ^a  tribe  whidi 
then  dwelt  on  its  western  bank,  just  below  the  river  Iberville, 
worshipping,  it  was  said,  an  opossum  for  their  manitou,  and 
preserving  in  their  temple  an  undying  fire.  There  they  found 
a  letter  from  Tonti  to  La  SaUe,  written  in  1686.  The  Oumas 
were  visited ;  and  the  party  probably  saw  the  great  bend  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  river.  A  parish  and  a  bayou,  that  bear 
the  name  of  Iberville,  mark  the  route  of  his  return,  through 
the  lakes  which  he  named  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  tike 
Imy  which  he  called  St.  Louis.  At  tlie  head  of  the  bay  of 
Biloxi,  on  a  sandy  shore,  under  a  burning  sun,  he  erected,  in 
May,  the  fort  which,  with  its  four  bastions  and  twelve  cannon, 
was  to  be  the  sign  of  French  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory from  near  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  to  the  confines  of 
Ponsftcula.      While  Ilierville  himself  sailed  for  France,  his 
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brother,  Bienville,  and  Sanvolle,  were  left  in  command  of  the 
station,  round  which  the  few  colonists  were  planted.  Thus 
began  the  commonwealth  of  Mississippi.  Prosperity  was  im- 
possible ;  yet  there  were  gleams  of  light :  the  white  men  from 
Carolina,  allies  of  the  Chicajsaa,  invaded  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Indians,  mating  it  easy  for  the  French  to  establish 
alliances.  Missionaries  had  already  conciliated  the  good-will 
of  remoter  nations ;  and,  from  the  Taensas  and  the  Tazooe, 
Davion — whose  name  belonged  of  old  to  the  rock  now  called 
Fort  Adams — and  Montigny  floated  down  the  Missiseippi  to 
vifiit  their  coimtrymen.  A  line  of  communication  existed  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  The  boundless  south- 
em  region,  made  a  part  of  the  French  empire  by  lilies  carved 
on  forcfit-trees  or  crosses  erected  on  bluffs,  and  occupied  by 
French  missionaries  and  forest  rangers,  was  annexed  to  the 
command  of  the  governor  of  Biloxi* 

During  the  absence  of  Iberville,  England  showed  jealousy 
of  his  enterprise.  Hennepin  had  been  taken  intxD  the  pay  of 
William  UL,  and,  in  1698,  had  published  a  new  work,  in 
which,  to  bar  tlie  French  claim  of  discovery,  he,  with  impudent 
falsehood,  insisted  on  having  himself  been  tlie  first  to  descend 
the  Mississippi,  and  had  interpolated  into  his  former  narrative 
a  jourmd  of  this  pretended  voyage  down  the  riven  In  1699, 
an  exploring  expedition,  imder  the  auspices  of  Coxe,  a  proprie- 
tor of  New  Jersey,  sought  for  the  mouths  of  tlie  Mississippi. 
When  Bienville,  who  passed  the  summer  in  exploring  the  forks 
below  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  descended  the  river  in  Septem- 
ber, he  met  an  English  ship  of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by 
Barr ;  one  of  two  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  soimd  Uie 
channel  of  the  stream.  Giving  heed  to  the  assertion  of  Bien- 
ville of  French  supremacy,  as  proved  by  French  establish- 
ments, the  English  captain  turned  back ;  and  the  bend  in  the 
river  where  the  interview  was  lield  is  still  called  English  Turn. 

Thus  failed  the  project  of  Coxe  to  possess  what  he  styled 
the  English  province  of  Carolana.  But  Hennepin  had  had  an 
audience  of  Williara  III. ;  a  memorial  from  Coxe  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  members  were  unani- 
moufi  in  the  opinion  that  the  settling  of  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  encouraged.   William  of  Orange  often  afisnred 
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the  proprietor  of  his  willingness  to  send  over,  at  hLj  own  cost, 
several  hundred  Huguenot  and  Vandois  refugees.  But  Eng- 
land wa8  never  destined  to  acquire  more  than  a  nominal  poe- 
seeeion  of  the  MiflRJfflippi ;  and  Spain  could  onl j  protest  again&t 
what  it  professed  to  regard  as  a  dismemberment  of  Mexico, 

In  1699,  Bienville  received  the  memorial  of  French  Protes- 
tants to  he  allowed,  under  French  eovereignty  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom  of  conscience,  to  plant  the  banks  of  the 
Miasiflfiippi.  ''The  king,^^  answered  Pontchartrain  at  Paris, 
"  has  not  driven  Protestants  from  France  to  make  a  republic 
of  them  in  America;"  and  Iberville  returned  from  Europe 
with  projects  far  unlike  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
First  came  the  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  bj  a  fortress  built, 
in  January  1700,  on  a  point  elevated  above  the  maisbes,  not 
far  from  the  sea,  soon  to  be  abandoned.  In  February,  Tonti 
came  down  from  the  Illinois;  and,  under  his  guidance,  the 
brothers  Iberville  and  Bienville  ascended  the  Great  River 
and  made  peace  between  the  Oumas  and  the  Bayagoulas* 
Among  the  Natchez,  the  Great  Sun,  followed  by  a  largo  retinue 
of  his  people,  welcomed  the  strangers, 

Iberville  in  March  explored  western  Louisiana^  and,  cross- 
ing the  Ked  river,  approached  New  Mexico.  No  tidings  of 
mines  or  of  wealth  were  gleaned  from  the  natives.  In  April, 
a  company  imder  Le  Sueur,  in  seardi  of  mineral  stores,  entered 
the  St.  Peter's,  ascended  that  river  to  tiie  confluence  of  the  Blue 
Earth,  and,  in  a  fort  among  lowaa,  passed  a  fruitless  winter. 

Le  Sueur  had  not  yet  returned  to  Biloxi  when,  in  May 
1701,  word  came  from  the  impatient  ministry  of  impoverished 
France  that  certainly  there  were  gold  mines  on  the  Missouri. 
But  bilious  fevers  sent  death  among  the  dreamers  who  went 
there  for  precious  metals  and  rocks  of  emerald,  SauvoUe  was 
an  early  victim,  leaving  the  cliief  command  to  the  youthful 
BienvUle ;  and  great  havoc  was  made  among  the  colonists,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  red  men  for  com,  and  were  saved  from 
famine  by  the  chase  and  the  net  and  line.  The  Choctas  and 
the  Mobile  Indians  desired  an  alliance  against  the  Oliicasas; 
and  the  French  were  too  weak  to  act,  exoept  as  mediators.  In 
December,  Iberville,  arriving  with  re-enforcements,  found  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  alive. 
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Early  in  1702,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  French  was  trans- 
ferred from  Biloxfto  the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile  river,  the 
first  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Alabama;  and  during  the 
same  season,  though  Dauphine  island  was  flat,  and  covered 
with  sands  which  hardly  nourished  a  grove  of  pines,  its  excel- 
lent harbor  was  occupied  as  a  convenient  station  for  ships. 
Such  was  Louisiana  in  the  days  of  its  founder.  Attacked  by 
the  yellow  fever,  Iberville  escaped  with  broken  health ;  and, 
though  he  gained  strength  to  render  service  to  France  in  1706, 
the  effort  was  followed  by  a  severe  illness,  which  terminated  in 
his  death  at  the  Havana.  In  him,  the  colonies  and  the  French 
navy  lost  a  hero  worthy  of  their  regret.  But  Louisiana,  at  his 
departure,  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  occupied  in  behalf 
of  the  French  king  by  scarcely  thirty  families.  The  colonists 
wefe  unwise  in  their  objects,  searching  for  pearls,  for  the  wool 
of  the  bufhk),  for  mines.  There  was  no  quiet  agricultural  in- 
dustry. The  coast  of  Biloxi  is  as  sandy  as  the  deserts  of  Lib- 
ya ;  the  soil  on  Dauphine  island  is  meagre :  on  the  delta  of  the 
Ifissisfiippi,  where  a  fort  had  been  built,  Bienville  and  his  few 
soldiers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river. 
The  hissing  of  snakes,  the  cry  of  alligators,  seemed  to  claim  the 
country  still  for  a  generation  as  the  inheritance  of  reptiles ; 
while  the  barrens  round  the  fort  of  Mobile  warned  the  emi- 
grants to  seek  homes  farther  within  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  WAB  OF  THE  SPAIOSH   6UCXJE9SION. 

In  the  first  war  of  "William  lEL  with  France,  Spain  took 
no  part ;  we  come  to  the  events  which  united  the  two  king- 
doms by  a  family  compact. 

The  libertiee  of  the  provincesj  the  military  corporations,  and 
the  cities  of  Spain  had  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  power 
of  the  monarch ;  and  the  inquisition  had  so  manaded  the  na- 
tional intelligence  that  the  country  of  Cerrantes  had  relapsed 
into  inactivity.  The  cont^t  against  the  Arabs  had  been  for 
seven  centuries  the  struggle  of  Catholic  Christianity  against 
Moslem  theism ;  and  had  given  to  Spanish  character  the  rigid 
a;spect  of  exclusiveness  which  was  heightened  by  the  barrier 
presented  by  the  Pyrenees  to  easy  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  France  had  established  its  unity  by  amalgar 
mating  provinces  on  the  principle  of  equaUty  ;  Spain  had  made 
war  on  a  nation  and  a  rel^on.  Moreover,  she  had  lost  men. 
From  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  Philip  HI,,  she  had  expelled 
three  millions  of  Jews  and  Moors ;  her  inferior  nobility  emi- 
grated to  America;  in  1702,  her  census  enumerated  less  than 
seven  million  souls.  The  nation  that  once  would  have  invaded 
England  had  no  navy ;  and,  possessing  mines  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  it  needed  subscriptions  for  its  defence-  For- 
eigners, by  means  of  loans  and  mortgages,  gained  more  than 
seven  eighths  of  its  wealth  from  America,  and  furnished  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  the  merchandise  shipped  for  the  colonies. 
SpaiuBh  commerce  had  expired ;  Spanish  manufactures  had 
declined;  even  agriculture  had  fallen  a  victim  to  mortmains 
and  privilege.  Inactivity  was  followed  by  poverty  ;  and,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  October  1701,  its  dynasty  became  extinct. 
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If  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  were  to  be  recognised  as  para- 
mount  to  treaties,  the  kiog  of  France  conld  claim  for  his  own 
family  the  inheritance  of  Spain.  That  claim  was  Banctioned 
by  the  testament  of  the  last  Spanish  king,  and  by  the  desire 
of  the  Spanish  people,  whose  anger  had  been  roused  by  at- 
teraptB  at  the  partition  of  its  pofisessions.  The  crown  of  Spain 
held  the  Low  Countries,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Two  SicilieB^ 
besides  its  world  in  the  Indies ;  and  the  imion  of  so  many 
states  in  the  family  of  the  Bourbonfl  seemed  to  tlireaten  the 
freedom  of  Europe,  and  to  seem-e  to  Fi-ance  colonial  supremacy. 
William  III.  resolved  on  war.  In  1702,  the  last  year  of  hia 
life,  enfiering  from  a  mortal  disease — with  swollen  feet,  voice 
extingnished ;  too  infirm  to  receive  visits ;  alone  at  the  caJBtle 
of  St.  Loo— he  rallied  new  aUiances,  governed  the  policy  of 
Europe,  and  shaped  the  territorial  destinies  of  America,  In 
the  midst  of  negotiations,  James  II*  died  at  St  Gennain ;  and 
the  king  of  France  incensed  the  British  nation  by  recognising 
the  son  of  the  royal  exile  as  the  legitimate  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Louis  XIV.,  "  that  wicked  persecutor  of  God's  people," 
as  he  was  caUed  in  a  Boston  pnlpit,  was  grown  old ;  and  the 
men  of  energy  in  his  cabinet  and  his  army  were  gone.  There 
was  no  Colbert  to  put  order  into  his  finances ;  Luxembourg 
was  dead,  and  the  wise  Catinat  no  more  in  favor.  Two  years 
passed  without  reverses ;  but,  in  1704,  the  battle  of  Blenbeim 
fevealed  the  exhaustion  of  France,  The  armies  of  Lonis  XFV* 
wero  opposed  by  troops  from  England,  the  German  empire, 
Holland,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Lorraine., 
under  the  command  of  Eugene  and  Mai^lbomugh,  who,  com- 
pleting the  triumvirate  with  Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of 
Holland,  combined  hi  their  service  money,  numbers,  fore- 
thought, and  genius. 

The  central  colonies  of  our  republic  were  undisturbed, 
except  as  they  were  in\dted  to  aid  in  defending  the  borders, 
or  were  alarmed  by  a  privateer  off  their  coast.  The  Five  Na- 
tions, at  peace  with  France  and  England,  protected  New  York 
by  a  compact  of  neutraUty  with  them  both.  South  Carolina 
End  New  England  were  alone  involved  in  direct  war. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina,  James  Moore,  by  the  de- 
fflre  of  the  commons^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
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dition  for  tho  reduction  of  St  Augustme.  The  town  was  eajsily 
ravaged ;  to  besiege  tlie  cajstle,  heary  artillery  has  been  asked 
for  of  Jamaica,  At  the  instance  of  Bieurille,  then  in  Mobile, 
two  Spanish  vesBels  appeared  near  the  harbor ;  iloorcj  abandon- 
ing his  ships  and  stores,  retreated  by  land.  The  colony,  bur- 
dened with  debt,  pleaded  the  precedent  **  of  great  and  rich  conn- 
tries,"  and,  confident  that  **  funds  of  credit  hare  fully  answered 
the  ends  of  money/'  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
six  thousand  pounds.  To  Carolina,  the  first-fruits  of  war  were 
debt  and  paper  money. 

The  Spaniards  had  gathered  tlie  natives  on  the  bay  of 
Appalachee  into  towns,  built  for  them  churches,  and  instructed 
them  by  Franciscan  priests.  The  traders  of  Carolina  beheld 
with  alarm  the  line  of  communication  from  St.  Augustine  to 
the  incipient  settlements  in  Louisiana ;  and,  in  the  last  weeks 
of  1705,  a  company  of  fifty  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Moore,  assisted  by  a  thousand  savage  allies,  following  the  trad- 
ing path  across  the  Ocmulgee,  came  upon  the  Muskohgee 
towns  near  St  Mark's*  Their  inhabitants  had  learned  the  use 
of  horses  and  of  beeves,  which  multipUed  without  care  in  their 
groves*  At  simrise,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  the  ad- 
venturers reached  the  strong  place  of  Ayavalla.  Beaten  back 
from  an  assault,  they  set  fire  to  the  church,  which  adjoined  the 
fort.  A  "  barefoot  friar  "  vainly  begged  for  mercy ;  more  than 
a  hundred  women  and  children  and  more  than  fifty  warriors 
were  taken  prisoners  for  the  slave-market.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, tlie  Spanish  commander  on  the  bay,  with  twenty-three 
soldiers  and  fom*  hundred  Indians,  gave  battle,  and  Avas  de- 
feated. The  chief  of  Ivitachma  "  compounded  for  peace  with 
the  plate  of  liis  church  and  ten  horses  laden  with  provisions.** 
Five  other  towns  submitted  without  conditJons,  and  most  of 
their  people  removed  as  free  emigrants  into  South  Carolina, 

In  the  next  year,  a  French  squadron  from  the  Havana  at- 
tempted revenge  by  an  invasion  of  Charleston  ;  but  the  brave 
Wilham  Rhett  and  the  governor,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  pre- 
pared defence.  The  Huguenots  panted  for  action.  One  of 
the  French  ships  was  taken ;  wherever  a  landing  was  effected, 
the  enemy  was  attacked  with  such  energy  that,  of  eight  hnn* 
dred,  three  hundred  were  killed  or  taken  prisonerB.    Unaided 
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by  her  pniprietaries,  South  Carolina,  with  Utile  loss,  repelled 
the  invaders.  The  result  was  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
English  boundary  toward  the  south. 

For  llassachuBetts,  the  history  of  the  war  is  but  a  record  of 
sorrows.  The  Marqms  de  Yaudreuil,  now  governor  of  Canada, 
made  hast^  to  conciliate  the  Iroquois,  He  formed  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  Senecas,  and,  to  pi'event  its  rupture,  he 
sent  no  war*parties  against  New  York. 

The  English  were  less  successfid  in  their  plans  of  neutral- 
ity with  the  Abenakis.  Within  six  weeks,  the  country  from 
Casco  to  Wells  was  in  a  conflagration.  On  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1703,  the  several  parties  of  Indians  and  French  burst 
upon  every  house  or  garrison  in  that  region,  sparing,  says  the 
faithful  chroniclerj  **  neither  tlie  milk*white  brows  of  the  an* 
cient  nor  the  mournful  cries  of  tender  infants,"  Cruelty  be- 
came an  art,  and  honor  was  awarded  to  the  most  skilful  con- 
triver of  tortures. 

Death  hung  on  the  frontier.  The  farmerSj  that  had  built 
their  dwellings  on  the  bank  just  above  the  beautiful  meadows 
of  Deerfieldj  had  surrounded  with  pickets  an  enclosure  of 
twenty  acres,  the  village  citadel.  Tliere  were  separate  dwell- 
ing-houses^ Ukewise  fortified  by  a  circle  of  sticks  of  timber  set 
upright  in  the  ground.  Their  occupants  knew,  through  the 
Mohawks,  that  danger  was  at  hand.  All  that  winter,  there  was 
not  a  night  but  the  sentinel  was  abroad  j  not  a  mother  lulled 
her  infant  to  rest  without  fearing  that,  before  morning,  the 
tomahawk  might  crush  its  skull.  The  snow  lay  four  feet  deep, 
when  the  clear,  invigorating  air  of  midwinter  cheered  the 
war-party  of  about  two  hundred  French  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  Indians,  who,  with  the  aid  of  snow-shoes  and  led  by 
Hertel  de  Ronville,  had  walked  on  the  crust  aU  the  way  from 
Canada.  On  the  last  night  in  February  1704,  a  pine  forest  near 
Deerfleld  gave  them  shelter  till  after  midnight.  When,  at  the 
approach  of  morning,  the  unfaithful  sentinels  retired,  the  war- 
party  entered  within  the  palisades,  which  drifts  of  snow  had 
made  useless;  and  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages  bade  each 
family  prepare  for  captivity  or  death.  The  village  was  set  on 
fire,  and  all  but  the  church  and  one  dwelling-house  were  con- 
aomod.    Of  the  inhabitants,  but  few  escaped ;  forty-seven  were 
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€DB  hiiudiBd  aid  liPDli€y  inffhiiBig  liie  nriniiitBr  and 
Mi  &mfly,  were  made  €iptiv«L    Qafthocr  after  smnfee^  die 

par^  began  its  retnni  to  Canada^  But  who  wonld  know  the 
IiOTim  of  tiiAt  wmter  loaTCli  liiroii^  tlM»  ^^  Two 

sen  starred  to  devtK  Did  a  jeimg  dhUd  weep  from  fatigiie, 
or  a  woman  totter  from  anginsb  under  the  baiden  of  her  own 
oflhpiin^  the  tnwahawk  stilled  eompkint,  or  the  infant  was 
Cft^  ont  upon  the  anow*  Eoniee  Williams,  the  wife  of  the 
tninigter,  had  nol  forgotten  her  Kble;  and,  when  thej  rested 
hj  the  wajside,  or  at  B%ht  made  tiieir  eooeh  of  brandies  of 
eriifgtocii  strown  on  the  snow,  the  saTages  allowed  her  to  read 
it  HaTing  but  reeentlj  recovered  from  confinemeot,  her 
strength  soon  failed.  To  h^r  hnsband,  who  leminded  her  of 
the  ^  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hearenSy'' 
^ehe  JQstMed  God  in  what  had  happened.''  The  mother'a 
heart  rose  to  her  lips  as  &he  eommended  her  five  eaptive  chil- 
dren, under  God,  to  their  f  ather^s  care ;  and  then  one  blow 
from  a  tomahawk  ended  her  sorrows,  **  She  rests  in  peaoe^^ 
said  her  husband,  "  and  yty  nnspeakaUe  and  fnll  of  glory/' 
In  Canada,  no  entreaties^  no  offers  of  ranacim,  eould  resene  his 
yonngest  danghter,  then  a  child  of  but  seven  years  old.  Adopt- 
ed into  the  village  of  the  praying  Indians  near  Montreal,  she 
bacame  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  wife  of  a  Cah* 
nawaga  chief.  When,  after  long  years,  she  visited  her  friends 
at  Deerfield,  she  appoared  in  an  Indian  dress ;  and,  making  a 
Rhort  iojonm,  in  8j>ite  of  a  day  of  fast  of  a  whole  village 
which  assembled  to  pray  for  her  deliverance,  ehe  returned  to 
the  fires  of  her  wigwam  and  to  the  love  of  her  Mohawk  cliil- 
dron, 

From  1705  to  1707,  the  prowling  Indian  stealthily  ap- 
proached towns  even  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts.  Childrra, 
as  they  gambolled  on  the  beach  ;  mowers,  as  they  s^^nrng  the 
scythe ;  mothers,  as  they  busied  themselves  about  the  house- 
hold— fell  victims  to  an  enemy  who  wa^  ever  present  where  a 
garrison  or  a  family  eeiiscd  its  vigilance,  and  disappeared  after 
striking  a  blow. 

In  1708,  after  a  war-oouncil  at  Montreal,  the  French,  under 
Dee  Chaillons  and  Ilertel  do  Rouville,  with  Algonkin  allies, 
aseended  the  St.  Francis,  and,  passing  by  the  White  Moun- 
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tEiBS,  having  travelled  near  one  linndred  and  fifty  leagues, 
made  their  rendezvous  at  Winnipiaeogee.  There  they  failed 
to  meet  the  expected  aid  from  the  Abenalds,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, were  too  feeble  to  attack  Portsmouth ;  tliey  therefore 
descended  the  Merrimack  to  the  town  of  Haverhill,  which  was, 
at  that  time,  a  cluster  of  thirty  cottages  and  log  cabins,  em- 
bosomed in  the  primeval  forests,  near  the  tranquil  Merrimack. 
In  the  centre  of  the  settlement  stood  a  new  meeting-houBe,  the 
pride  of  tlie  village.  On  the  few  acres  of  open  land,  the  ripen- 
ing Indian  com  rose  over  the  charred  stumps  of  trees ;  on  the 
north  and  west  the  unbroken  wilderness  stretched  beyond  the 
White  Mountains.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  evening 
prayers  had  been  offered  in  each  family,  and  the  village  had 
resigned  itself  to  sleep.  That  night  the  invadera  slept  quietly 
in  tixQ  near  forest.  At  daybreak  they  assumed  the  order  of 
battle ;  Ronville  addreesed  the  soldiers,  who,  after  their  orisons, 
marched  against  the  fort,  raised  the  shriU  yell,  and  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  village  to  their  work  of  blood.  The 
rifle  rang ;  the  cry  of  the  dying  rose,  Benjamin  Rolf e,  the 
minister,  was  beaten  to  death ;  one  Indian  sunk  a  hatchet  deep 
into  the  brain  of  his  wife,  while  another  dashed  the  head  of  his 
infant  child  against  a  stone.  Thomas  Hartshome  and  two  of 
hia  sons,  attempting  a  rally,  were  shot ;  a  third  son  was  toma- 
hawked. John  Johnston  was  shot  by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  she 
fled  into  the  gai-den,  bearing  an  infant ;  was  eaught  and  mur- 
dered ;  but,  as  she  fell,  she  concealed  her  child,  which  was 
found,  after  the  massacre,  clinging  to  her  breast.  Simon  Wain- 
Wright  was  killed  at  the  first  iire.  Mary,  his  wife,  imbarred 
tiie  door;  with  cheerful  mien  bade  the  savages  enter;  fur- 
nished them  what  they  wished;  and,  when  they  demanded 
money,  she  retired  as  if  to  "bring  it,"  and,  gathering  up  aU  her 
children  save  one,  succeeded  in  eecaping. 

As  the  destroyers  retired,  Samuel  Ayer,  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered in  village  annals,  with  a  force  which  equalled  but  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  invaders,  hung  on  their  rear— himself  a  vic- 
tim, yet  rescuing  several  from  captivity. 

The  day  was  advanced  when  the  battle  ended.    The  rude 

Iitaph  on  the  moss-grown  stone  tells  where  the  interment  was 
ide  in  haste  ;  Holfe^  his  wife,  and  child,  fill  one  grave ;  in 
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tll»  biBBMiilgiiiiiDd  of  the  TJBifln,  in  aacieat  tnoitiid  marks  ihe 
Ifntilig  phf n  of  the  midlttedo  of  Oe  daiiL 

"  I  hold  it  my  duty  toward  God  and  my  neighbor,"  such 
via  the  mieaeage  of  the  htmim  Peter  Seln^ler  to  the  Marquis 
die  TaiftdreQil,  '^to  prereot,  if  poBBiUe^  these  barb^^ms  and 
heathen  cnieltiQ&  Ify  b^rt  swells  with  indignatioii  when  I 
think  that  a  wir  between  Christian  princes,  boTind  to  the  ex- 
aelest  kws  of  honor  and  generoettyf  which  their  noble  ancee- 
toti  have  iUnstrated  by  briUianl  exampke,  is  degenerating  into 
1  siTBge  and  boundlega  bntchary.^ 

Sueh  fmitlesB  cmeltiea  compelled  the  employment  of  a 
luge  pttt  of  the  inhabitantB  as  aoldiers ;  so  in  one  year,  daring 
this  war^  even  a  fifth  part  of  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
were  in  actire  service.  They  fostered  a  wiHingnese  to  exter- 
minate the  natives.  The  Indians  vanished  when  their  homed 
were  invaded ;  hence  a  bonnty  was  offered  for  every  Indian 
scalp  ;  to  regular  forces  nnder  pay,  the  grant  was  ten  pounds ; 
to  volunteers  in  actual  service,  twice  that  sum  ;  but  volunteers 
without  pay  were  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  "  fifty  pounds 
per  scalp." 

Meantime,  the  English  had  repeatedly  made  efforts  to  gain 
the  French  fortress  on  Newfoundland  ;  and  New  England,  for 
the  security  of  its  trade  and  fishery,  desired  the  reduction  of 
Acadia.  In  1704,  a  fleet  from  Boston  harbor  defied  Port 
Boyal ;  three  years  afterward,  under  the  influence  of  Dudley, 
Maaaachusetts  attempted  its  conquest.  The  costly  expedition 
was  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  Castin,  and  was  followed  in 
the  colony  by  increased  paper  money  and  public  debt*  But 
England  was  resolved  on  colonial  acquisitions ;  in  1709,  a  fleet 
and  an  anny  were  to  be  sent  from  Europe ;  from  Massachu- 
Mitts  and  Rhode  Island,  twelve  himdred  men  were  to  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Quebec ;  from  the  central  provinces,  fifteen 
hundred  were  to  assail  Montreal ;  and,  in  one  season,  Acadia, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland  were  to  be  reduced  under  British 
sovereignty*  The  csolonies  kindled  at  the  prospect :  to  defray 
the  exi>en^»es  of  preparation,  Connecticut  and  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  then  first  issued  bills  of  credit ;  stores  were  col- 
lected, tnKips  levifcMl,  but  no  English  fleet  arrived. 

At  la*t,  in  1710,  the  successful  expedition  against  Acadia 
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took  place.  At  tlie  instance  of  Nicholson,  who  had  been  in 
England  for  that  purpose,  six  English  vessels  nnder  his  com- 
mand, joined  by  thirty  of  New  England,  and  four  New  Eng- 
land regiments,  sailed  in  September  from  Boston,  In  six  days 
the  fleet  anchored  before  the  fortress  of  Port  Royal.  The 
troops  nnder  Suberease,  the  French  governor,  were  few  and 
disheartened.  Famine  would  have  soon  compelled  a  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  easily  concerted ; 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  new  style,  the  garrison,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  marched  out,  with  the  honors  of  war.  From 
that  day  the  Enghsh  flag  has  been  safe  at  the  town,  which  in 
honor  of  the  queen  was  called  Annapolis. 

Flushed  with  victory,  Nicholson  repaired  to  England  to 
mge  the  conquest  of  Canada,  The  legislature  of  New  York 
had  unanimously  appealed  to  the  queen  on  the  dangerous  prog- 
ress of  French  dominion  at  the  West.  *'  It  is  well  known," 
said  their  address,  ^*  that  the  French  can  go  by  water  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal.  From  thence  they  can  do  the  like, 
through  rivers  and  lakes,  at  the  back  of  all  your  majesty's 
plantations  on  this  continent  as  far  as  Carolina;  and  in  this 
large  tract  of  country  live  several  nations  of  Indians  who  are 
vastly  numerous.  Among  those,  they  constantly  send  emis- 
eaiies  and  priests,  with  toys  and  trifles,  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  their  favor.  Afterward  they  send  traders,  then  soldiers, 
and  at  last  build  forts  among  them;  the  garrisons  are  en- 
couraged to  intermarry,  cohabit,  and  incorporate  among  them ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  concluded  that,  upon  a  peace,  many  of 
the  disbanded  soldiers  will  be  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.'* 
At  the  same  time,  five  chiefs  from  the  Iroquois  sailed  with 
Schuyler  for  England.  In  London,  amid  the  gaze  of  crowds, 
dressed  in  English  smaU-clothes  of  black,  with  scarlet  ingrain 
cloth  mantles  edged  with  gold  for  their  blankets,  they  were 
conducted  in  coaches  to  an  audience  with  Queen  Anne,  to 
whom  they  gave  belts  of  wampum,  and  avowed  their  readi- 
ness to  take  up  the  hatchet  for  the  reduction  of  Canada. 

In  1711,  the  secretary  of  state  was  Saint- John,  after- 
ward raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  whom  a 
keen  observer  described  as  "  the  greatest  young  man  "  of  his 
day.     He  possessed  wit,  quickness  of  apprehension,  learning, 
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and  excellent  taste.  Though  fond  of  pleasure,  he  was  prompt, 
and  capable  of  close  and  long-continued  application.  "Winning 
friends  by  his  good  temper  and  charming  conversation,  he  was 
the  best  orator  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  parliament  was 
infatuated  by  his  eloquence.  But  Saint-John  had  no  faith, 
and  therefore  could  keep  none.  He  could  be  true  in  hi»  at- 
tachment to  a  woman  or  a  friend,  but  not  to  a  principle  or  a 
people.  "  The  rabble/'  he  would  say,  "  is  a  monstrrius  beast, 
that  has  passions  to  be  moved,  but  no  reason  to  be  appealed 
to;  plain  eense  will  influence  half  a  score  of  men  at  most, 
while  mystery  will  lead  millions  by  the  nose ; "  and,  having  no 
reliance  in  the  power  of  the  common  mind  to  discern  the  right, 
or  in  the  power  of  truth  to  guide  through  perils,  he  could  give 
no  fixedness  to  his  administration,  and  no  security  U^  his  fama. 
Demanding  intellectual  freedom,  he  was  author  of  the  tax  on 
newspapers.  Indifferent  to  religion,  he  was  the  unscnipulouB 
champion  of  the  high  church,  and  supported  the  worst  acts  of 
its  most  intolerant  policy,  while  he  despised  its  priests  and 
derided  its  doctrines.  As  he  grew  older,  he  wrote  on  patriot- 
ism and  liberty,  and,  from  the  dupe  of  the  Pretender,  became 
the  suitor  for  power  through  the  king's  mistress.  Thus, 
though  capable  of  great  ideas,  and  catching  glimpses  of  univer- 
eal  truth,  his  horizon  was  shut  in  by  the  selfishness  of  his  am- 
bition.  Writing  briUiant  treatises  on  philosophy,  he  fretted 
at  the  bit  which  curbed  his  passions ;  and,  from  the  unsettled 
cdiaracter  of  his  mind,  though  rapid  in  appropriating  a  scheme, 
he  could  not  arrange  an  enterprise  with  method*  Full  of 
energy  and  restless  activity,  he  wanted  soundness  of  judgment 
and  power  of  combination.  Such  was  the  statesman  who 
formed  the  design  of  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

The  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships-of-war  and  forty  trans- 
ixirts,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hoveuden  Walk- 
er; seven  veteran  regiments  from  Marlborough's  army,  with 
a  battalion  of  marines,  were  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Maslmm's  second 
brother,  whom  the  queen  had  pensioned  and  made  a  brigadier- 
general  ;  whom  his  bottle  companions  called  honest  Jack  Ilill ; 
whom,  when  a  tall,  ragged  boy,  tlie  dueliess  of  Marlbor^mgh 
had,  from  charity,  put  to  school ;  and  whom  the  duke,  refus- 
ing liim  a  colonelcy,  had  properly  described  as  good  for  no 
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thing.  In  the  preparations,  the  pnblic  treasury  was  defrauded 
for  the  benefit  of  favoritieB,  "  Improve  to-day,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  to-morrow ; "  was  the  secretary's  admonition  to  his 
admiral  "The  queen  Is  very  uneasy  at  the  nnaoconntable 
loss  of  time  in  your  stay  at  Portsmonth,"  The  fleet  did  sail 
at  last ;  and  when  Saint-John  heard  of  its  arrival  at  Boston,  he 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Orrery ;  "  I  beheve  yon  may  depend  on 
OUT  being  masters,  at  this  time,  of  all  North  America.'' 

From  Jnne  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  Jnly  1711, 
the  fleet  lay  at  Boston,  taking  in  enpplies  and  the  colonial 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  an  army  of  men  from  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  Palatine  emigrants,  and  about  six 
hundred  Iroquois,  assembling  at  Albany,  prepared  to  burst 
upon  Montreal ;  while  in  Wisconsin  the  EngHsh  had  allies  in 
the  Foxes,  who  were  always  wishing  to  expel  the  French  from 
Michigan. 

In  Quebec,  measures  of  defence  began  by  a  i-enewal  of 
friendship  with  the  Indians*  To  deputies  from  the  Ononda- 
gas  and  Senecaa^  the  governor  spoke  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  French  had  kept  their  tr^ty;  and  he  reminded  them  of 
their  promise  to  remain  quiet  upon  their  mats. 

A  war  festival  was  next  held,  at  which  were  present  all  the 
savages  domioiliated  ne<ar  the  French  settlements,  and  all  the 
delegates  of  their  allies  who  had  come  down  to  Montreal.  In 
the  presence  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  warriors,  the  war-song 
was  sung  and  the  hatchet  uplifted.  The  savages  of  the  re- 
mote West  were  wavermg,  till  twenty  Hurons  from  Detroit 
took  up  the  hatchet,  and  swayed  all  the  rest  by  their  example. 
By  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  natives,  an  alliance 
extending  to  the  Ojibwas  constituted  the  defence  of  Montreal. 

Descending  to  Quebec,  Vaudrenil  found  Abenaki  voIud- 
taers  assembling  for  his  protection.  Measures  for  Fesistance 
had  been  adopted  with  hearty  earnestness ;  the  fortifications 
were  strengthened ;  Beanport  was  garrisoned ;  and  the  people 
were  resolute  and  confiding;  even  women  were  ready  to  labor 
for  the  common  defence. 

Toward  the  last  of  August,  it  was  said  that  peas^jts  at 
Matanes  had  descried  ninety  or  ninety-six  vessels  with  the 
EngUsh  flag.    Yet  September  came^  and  still  from  the  heights 
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of  C^jfB  Diamond  no  eye  canglit  one  sail  of  the  expected 
enemy. 

The  English  squadron,  leaving  Boston  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July,  after  loitering  near  the  bay  of  Gaep^,  at  last  began  to 
ascend  the  St  Lawrence,  while  Sir  Hovenden  "Walker  pnz- 
ried  himself  with  contriving  how  he  ehonld  secure  his  vessels 
during  tlie  winter  at  Quebec.  Fearing  "  the  ice  in  the  river, 
freezing  to  the  bottom,  would  bilge  them,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  to  be  squeezed  between  rocks,' '  he  could  think  of  no  way 
but  to  disencumber  them,  "  and  secure  them  on  the  dry  ground, 
in  frames  and  cradles,  till  the  thaw/*  While  ascending  the 
river,  which  he  took  to  be  "  a  hundred  fathom  deep,''  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
with  an  easterly  bi'eeze.  The  pilots,  with  one  accord,  advised 
that  the  fleet  should  lie  to,  with  the  heads  of  the  vessels  to  the 
southward ;  tliis  was  done,  and,  even  so,  the  vessels  were  car- 
ried toward  the  northern  shore*  Just  as  Walker  was  going 
to  bed,  the  captain  of  his  ship  came  down  to  say  that  land 
could  be  seen ;  and,  without  going  on  deck,  the  admiral  wan- 
tonly ordered  the  ships  to  head  to  the  north.  There  was  on 
the  quarter-deck  a  man  of  sense — Goddard,  a  captain  in  the 
land  service :  he  rushed  to  the  cabin  in  great  haste,  and  impor- 
tuned the  admiral  at  least  to  come  on  deck ;  but  the  self-willed 
man  laughed  at  his  fears.  A  second  time  Goddard  returned, 
saying :  "  For  the  Lord's  sake,  come  on  deck,  or  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  lost ;  I  see  breakers  all  around  us ! "  "  Putting  on 
my  gown  and  slippers,"  writes  Walker,  "  and  coming  up  on 
deck,  I  found  what  he  told  me  to  l^e  trua''  Even  then  the 
blind  admiriJ  shouted  ;  "  I  see  no  land  to  the  leeward  I  '*  but 
the  moon,  breaking  through  the  mists,  gave  him  the  lie.  The 
fleet  was  close  upon  the  north  shore,  among  the  Egg  islands. 
Kow  the  admiral  believed  the  pilots,  and  made  sail  immedi- 
ately for  the  middle  of  the  river;  but  morning  showed  that 
eight  ships  had  been  wrecked,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  men  drowned.  A  council  of  war  voted  unanimously 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  "  Had  we  arrived  safe  at 
Quebec,*'  wrote  the  admiral,  "  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
must  have  been  left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger :  by  the  loss 
of  a  part,  Providence  saved  all  the  rest ! " 
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Such  was  the  issue  of  hostilities  in  the  North-east.  Their 
total  failure  left  the  expedition  from  Albany  no  option  but  to 
Tetum,  and  Montreal  was  mmioleated.  Detroit,  in  1712,  al- 
most fell  before  the  valor  of  a  party  of  the  Ottagamies,  or 
Foxesj  a  nation  passionate  and  untamable,  springing  up  into 
new  life  from  every  defeat,  and  though  reduced  in  the  number 
of  their  warriors,  yet  present  everywhere  by  their  ferocious 
daring,  Eesolving  to  bum  Detroit,  they  pitched  their  lodg- 
ings near  the  fort^  which  Du  Buisson,  with  but  twenty  French- 
men, defended*  Aware  of  their  iDtention,  he  summoned  hie 
Indian  allies  from  the  chase ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
Ottawas  and  Hurons  and  Pottawatomies,  with  one  branch  of 
the  Sacs,  Illinois,  Menomonies,  and  even  Osages  and  Missouris, 
each  nation  with  its  o^vn  ensign,  came  to  his  relief.  So  wide 
was  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in  the  West.  "  Father,'* 
said  they,  *'  behold  1  thy  childi-en  compass  thee  round.  We 
win,  if  need  be,  gladly  die  for  our  father ;  only  take  care  of 
oar  wives  and  our  children,  and  spread  a  httle  grass  over  our 
bodies  to  protect  them  against  the  flies."  The  warriors  of  the 
Fox  nation,  far  from  destrojong  Detroit,  were  themselves  be- 
sieged, and  at  last  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Those  who  bore  arms  were  ruthlessly  murdered ;  the  rest  dis- 
tributed among  the  confederates,  to  be  enslaved  or  massacred 
at  the  will  of  their  masters.  Cherished  as  the  loveliest  spot  in 
Canada,  the  possession  of  Detroit  secured  for  Quel>ec  a  great 
liighway  to  the  upper  Indian  tribes  and  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Tuficaroraa  changed  their  dwelling-place  during  the 
war.  Their  chiefs  had  become  iadignant  at  the  encroachments 
of  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  who  had  assigned  their  lands 
to  Palatines,  fugitives  from  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Ehine.  De  GrafEenried,  who  had  undertaken  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  exiles,  accompanied  by  I^wson,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral for  the  northern  province,  in  September  1711,  aacended 
the  Keuse  river,  to  discover  how  far  it  was  navigable  and 
through  what  kind  of  country  it  flowed.  Seized  by  a  party 
of  sixty  well-armed  Indians,  they  were  taken  to  a  vills^  of 
the  Tuscaroras.  Before  a  council  of  the  principal  men  from 
various  towns  of  the  tribe,  complaint  was  made  of  the  conduct 
of  the  English  in  Carolina,  and  Lawson,  who  with  his  compass 
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i  their  titmlkwf  iato  loto  £v^ 
''dieiiiwvfaoioldllisrknd.''    M 

i  of  two  djji,  tlie  dedk  of  As  ] 
tewMldodkd;  tbei 

wiAiowea.  OnthegMinMig  iiquMiiliiil  far  the  i 
eoaadS  MMHiMfd  snerar,  Bomid  the  whitje  men  ent  the  diie& 
illCwe  rows;  behmd  tbenLWweliineiiBndted  ot  the  people^ 
wgigrd  in  dmcea^  Ko  jspriere  -wm  pmled  Iq  Iawiqq; 
bBt  Onfiemied,  oo  pledgiiig  hk  pec^toneutimtity  end  prom- 
Uaag  to  oeeopj  no  lend  witboftt  the  eoQeeiit  of  the  tribe;,  wu 
mdbnif  after  a  eaptivitjr  of  fiire  vQek%  to  return  thuxigjL  the 
woods  OQ  foot.  He  eaEme  hauk  lo  dceoliJed  lettleiiienti.  On 
die  tweiiiy-ieooBd  of  Seplember^  flmill  hands  of  the  Tofleararie 
sod  CmeeBy  letmg  m  cotneert,  appioeehed  the  scatterod  eabina 
along  the  Boeaoke  and  Pindieo  floand.  As  i%ht  came  ca^  a 
whoop  from  a  warrior  called  his  anociates  fnom  the  woods,  lo 
eommeiioe  the  indkcriminate  earnagey  aod  the  Palatinee  eo* 
coimtered  a  foe  more  fierce  than  LonYois  and  Lonk  XIV.  At 
Bath,  the  Hnguenot  reftigee&,  and  the  planters  in  their  nei^^ 
borhoodf  were  stmck  down  by  aid  of  light  from  their  own 
bnming  cabins.  In  the  three  foUowing  days  the  eaTages 
eoonred  the  conntry  on  the  Albemarle  sound. 

Not  all  the  Tnficaroras  had  joined  in  the  consfMiacT :  SpoK»- 
woodj  governor  of  Virginia^  sought  to  renew  with  them  an 
alliance ;  but,  as  the  borgeeses  engaged  with  him  in  a  contest 
of  power,  no  effectual  aid  came  from  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
anembly  of  South  Carolina  promptly  voted  relief ;  and,  in  1713, 
defying  the  hardshipd  of  a  long  march  through  the  wildemeaa, 
BamweU,  with  Cherokees,  Creeka,  Catawbaa,  aud  Yamasseee 
aa  alliea,  led  a  small  detachment  of  militia  to  the  banks  of 
Nenae  river.  There,  in  the  upper  part  of  Craven  county,  the 
Indians  ^"ere  intrenched  in  a  rude  fort.  The  fort  was  be- 
sieged ;  but  even  imminent  danger  had  not  roused  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Carolina  to  hannonioug  action ;  they  retained 
tlieir  liatred  for  tlie  rule  of  the  proprietaries,  and  Barnwell 
could  only  negotiate  witli  the  Indians  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  troijps  of  South  Carolina,  on  their  return,  themselvea 
violate*!  the  treaty,  eufilaving  inhabitants  of  villages  which 
should  have  been  safe  imder  its  guarantees ;  and  the  massacres 
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on  Neuse  river  were  renewed.  The  province  was  impover- 
ished, the  people  difisataslied  with  their  government ;  in  au- 
tumn, the  yellow  fever  raged  in  its  most  malignant  fonn ;  and 
the  coxmtry  south  of  Pamlico  sound  seemed  destined  to  be- 
come once  more  a  wilderness.  But  Spotswood  succeeded  in 
dividing  the  Tuscaroras.  In  November  and  December,  large 
reinforcements  of  Indians  from  South  Carolina  arrived,  with 
a  few  white  men,  under  James  Moore,  The  enemy  were  pur- 
sued to  their  fort,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  present  Greene 
county,  on  the  Neuse;  and,  on  its  surrender,  in  March  1T13, 
eight  hundred  became  captives*  The  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  assembling  in  May,  under  a  new  governor,  issued  its 
first  bills  of  credit  to  the  amoimt  of  eight  thousand  pounds. 
*^  The  very  refractory  *'  among  the  people  grew  zealous  to  sup- 
ply the  forces  with  provisions ;  the  enemy  were  chased  across 
the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Hyde  county ;  the  woods  were  pa- 
trolled by  red  allies,  who  bunted  for  prisoners  to  be  sold  as 
slaves^  or  scalped  for  a  reward.  At  last^  the  hostile  part  of  the 
Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  old  hunting-grounds,  and,  migrat- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  the  Oneida  lake,  were  received  by  their 
kindred,  the  Iroquois,  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations, 
Their  humbled  alhes  were  established  ns  a  single  settlement 
in  the  precincts  of  Hyde.  The  power  of  the  natives  of  North 
Carolina  was  broken,  and  its  interior  made  safe  to  the  emigrant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  between  France  and  England ;  and  the  war,  which  had 
grown  out  of  European  changes  and  convulsions,  was  suspended 
by  negotiations  that  were  soon  followed  by  the  uncertain  peace 
of  Utrecht. 

In  1706,  after  the  victories  of  Earaillies  and  of  Turin, 
France,  driven  from  its  outposts,  was  compelled  to  straggle  for 
the  defence  of  its  own  soil.  The  aged  monarch  was  humbled 
in  arms,  reduced  in  power,  chagrined  by  the  decline  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  dejected  at  the  loss  of  foreign 
provinces.  Ilis  children,  his  grandchildi^n,  all  but  one  infant, 
were  swept  away.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  he,  in  April  1709, 
offered  to  **  m^e  a  sacrifice  erf  his  glory,'*  and  assent  to  the  de- 
thronement of  his  grandsom  The  confederates  demanded  that 
he  should  himself  expel  his  grandson  from  the  Spanish  throne. 
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"  If  I  intiflt  have  war,"  lie  answered,  "  it  shall  not  be  with  my 
children ; "  and  he  began  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  sympathies 
of  the  dispaBsionat^,  From  the  banks  of  the  Dannbe,  the  Tar 
gufi,  and  the  Po,  IiIm  armies  had  been  driven  back  into  his  own 
kingdom,  France  could  not  tlireaten  England  with  a  king,  or 
Holland  with  conqneBt,  or  the  emperor  with  rivalry  in  the  em- 
pire»  The  party  of  peace  grew  every  day.  Besides,  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  whom  the  allies  had  proposed  as  king  of  Spain, 
was,  by  the  death  of  Joseph,  become  emperor.  If  the  sover- 
eign over  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  head  of  the  empire, 
should  possess  the  undivided  Spanish  monarchy,  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  would  return. 

The  debility  of  France  became  its  safety,  and  the  accumu- 
lated power  of  the  archduke  was  the  prevailing  motive  for 
neglecting  his  claims.  Moreover,  success  in  arms  had,  in  1710, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  victorious  Duke  de  Vendome  and 
with  the  applause  of  the  Spanish  uation,  conducted  Philip  V., 
the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  Madrid,  His  expulsion  was 
become  impossible.  In  England,  where  public  opinion  could 
reach  the  government,  the  tories  came  into  power  as  the  party 
of  peace,  Marlborough  was  dismisised. 
]/  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  April  1713, 
dosed  the  series  of  umversal  wars  for  the  balance  of  power. 
The  Netherlands  were  the  barrier  against  French  encroach- 
ment ;  they  were  severed  from  Spain,  and  assigned  to  Austria, 
as  the  second  land  power  on  the  continent  The  house  of 
Savoy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  royalty ;  and  Sicily  at  first, 
afterward,  instead  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  Sardioia,  was  added 
to  its  sceptre.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  first  divided  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Savoy  and  Austria,  soon  became  united, 
and  was  constituted  a  seeundogeniture  of  Spain,  These  sub- 
ordinate changes  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  were,  therefore,  at  a  later  day,  effected 
without  a  general  conflagration  of  Europe.  For  the  Calvinist 
family  of  the  Ilohenzollem,  and  for  Savoy,  a  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished. The  balance  of  power,  so  far  as  France  and  Eng- 
land were  interested  on  the  continent,  was  arranged  in  a  manner 
that  might  have  permitted  between  the  two  neighbors  a  per- 
petual peace. 
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Franoe  aJBsented  to  the  emancipation  of  England  from  the 
TnaTrimfl  of  legitimacy,  and  not  only  recognised  the  reigning 
queen^  but  the  snccession  to  the  crown,  as  vested  in  the  house 
of  Hanover  by  act  of  parliament.  For  Spain,  it  compromised 
the  question,  vindicating  the  right  of  Bnccession  for  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  agreeing  that  the  two  crowns  should 
never  be  united.  On  the  other  hand,  England  took  no  interest 
in  any  question  of  freedom  agitated  on  the  continent,  and 
never  in  a  single  instance  asserted,  or  was  exispected  of  assert- 
ing, any  increase  of  popular  power.  It  faithlesdy  abandoned 
Holland.  Its  faithful  allies,  the  Catalonians,  had  maintained 
the  liberties  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  middle  age : 
the  Bourljons  abolished  them  in  punishment  of  a  people  which 
had  fought  with  England ;  and,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  England 
moclced  them  by  a  clause  which  promised  them  "  the  privilegee 
of  Castile  " — that  is,  the  total  loss  of  their  own.  The  absolute 
monarcliies  of  the  continent  had  no  dread  of  Great  Britain  aa 
the  supporter  in  arms  of  revolution.  The  principles  which 
were  springing  into  activity  on  the  borders  of  the  American 
wilderness  were  not  noticed ;  European  revolutions  and  Euro- 
pean wars  for  freedom  seemed  forever  at  an  end. 

And  yet  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht  scattered  the  seeds 
of  war  broadcast  throughout  the  globe.  The  world  had  en- 
tered on  the  period  of  mercantile  privilege.  Instead  of  estab- 
lishing equal  justice,  England  sought  commercial  advantagee ; 
id,  as  the  mercantile  system  was  identified  with  the  colonial 
irstem  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  the  pohtical 
interest,  which  could  alone  kindle  universal  war,  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  colonies.  Hitherto,  they  had  been  subordinate 
to  European  poUtics :  henceforward,  the  question  of  trade  on 
our  borders,  of  territory  on  our  frontier,  involved  an  interest 
which  could  rouse  the  world  to  arms.  The  interests  of  com- 
merce, under  the  narrow  view  of  privilege  and  of  profit,  regu- 
lated diplomacy,  swayed  legislation,  and  marshalled  revolutions. 

First,  then,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Spain  lost  all  her  Eu- 
ropean provinces  and  retained  all  her  colonies.  The  mother 
countiy,  being  tfius  left  with  a  population  of  but  six  or  seven 
millions,  had  no  strength  proportionate  to  the  vast  extent  of 
her  colonial  possessions.     She  held  them  not  by  physical  force, 
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but  bj  tlie  power  of  efitablidhed  interests,  usages,  and  religion. 
By  inflisting  on  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to 
Austria,  England  lost  its  only  hold  on  Spain ;  and,  by  retain- 
ing Gibraltar^  made  her  its  implacable  enemy. 

Again,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Belgium  was  compelled  to 
forego  the  ad\^antages  with  wliich  she  had  been  endowed  by 
the  God  of  nature  ;  to  gratify  commercial  jealousy,  Antwerp 
was  denied  the  use  of  the  deep  waters  that  flowed  by  her 
walls ;  and  the  Austrian  efforts  at  trade  with  the  Ea^t  Indies 
were  suffocated  in  their  infancy.  This  policy  was  a  violation 
of  international  justice,  a  fraud  upon  hiunanity,  a  restriction, 
by  covenant,  of  national  industry  and  prosperity.  It  was  a 
pledge  that  Belgium  would  look  beyond  treaties,  and  grow 
familiar  with  natural  right 

With  regard  to  France,  one  condition  of  the  treaty  waa 
still  worse.  England  extorted  the  covenant  that  the  port  of 
Dimkirk  should  be  tilled  up.  A  treaty  of  peace  contained  a 
Btipulation  for  the  ruin  of  a  harbor! 

On  the  opening  of  the  contest  with  France,  in  1689,  Wil- 
liam III*,  though  bearing  the  standard  of  freedom,  was  false 
to  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  prohibiting  to  for- 
eign nations  all  commerce  with  France  ;  and  to  the  protest  of 
Holland  he  gave  no  other  reply  than  that  it  was  his  will,  and 
that  he  had  power  to  make  it  good.  To  the  tory  ministry  of 
Queen  Anne  belongs  the  honor  of  having  inserted  iu  the  tren- 
ties  of  peace  a  principle  which,  but  for  England,  would  in 
that  generation  have  w*anted  a  vindicator.  But  truth,  once 
elicited,  never  dies.  As  it  descends  through  time,  it  may  be 
transmitted  from  state  to  state!,  from  monarch  to  common* 
wealth ;  but  its  light  is  never  extinguished,  and  never  falls  to 
the  ground*  A  great  truth,  if  no  existing  nation  would  a^ 
sume  its  guardianship,  has  power — such  is  God*s  providence — 
to  call  a  people  into  being,  and  live  by  tlie  life  it  imparts. 
The  idea  which  Grotius  promulgated,  Bolingbroke  fostered 
and  England  kept  alive.  "  Free  ships,"  such  was  international 
law,  as  interi>reted  by  England  at  Utrecht,  "  free  ships  shall 
also  give  a  freedom  to  goods."  The  name  of  contraband  was 
narrowly  defined,  and  tlie  right  of  blockade  severely  limited 
Sailors,  in  those  days,  needed  no  special  protections;  for  it 
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was  covenanted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Boldiers  in  the 
actual  service  of  the  enemy,  the  flag  shall  protect  the  persons 
that  sail  imder  it. 

The  English  government  had  always  cherished  most  warm- 
ly the  slave-trade  of  its  merchants,  giving  instructions  to  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  to  other  governors,  before  and 
during  the  war,  to  funiiBh  "  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply 
of  merchantable  negroes,"  Its  ambition,  capacious  of  such 
schemes  for  the  enrichment  of  the  kingdoni,  now  strove  not 
only  to  fill  British  colonies  with  slaves,  bnt  to  monopolij^e  the 
supply  of  Spanish  America ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  a  profitable  smuggling 
trade.  The  assiento,  as  the  agreement  respecting  the  slaves 
trade  was  called,  was,  for  English  America,  the  most  weighty 
result  of  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht*  It  was  demanded  by 
Saint-John  in  1711 ;  and  Louis  XIV,  promised  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  it  for  the  English.  "  Her  Britannic  majesty 
did  offer  and  undertake,'^  such  are  the  words  of  the  treaty, 
^'  by  persons  whom  she  shaU  appoint,  to  bring  into  the  West 
Indies  of  America  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  in  the 
space  of  thirty  yea.r8,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
negroes,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  in  each  of 
the  said  thirty  years,*'  pajing,  on  four  ttiousand  of  them,  a 
duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  dollars  a  head«  The  assien- 
tists  might  introduce  as  many  more  as  they  pleased,  at  the 
less  rate  of  duty  of  sixteen  and  two  thirds  dollars  a  head, 
Exactost  care  was  ts^en  to  secure  a  monopoly.  No  French- 
man, nor  Spaniard,  nor  any  other  persons,  might  introduce 
one  negro  slave  into  Spanisli  America.  For  the  Spanish  world 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  Pacific, 
as  well  m  for  the  English  colonies,  her  Britannic  majesty,  by 
persons  of  her  appointment,  was  the  exclusive  slave-trader* 
England  extorted  the  privilege  of  filling  the  New  World  with 
negroes.  As  great  profits  were  anticipated  from  the  trade, 
Plnhp  V.  of  Spain  ttx>k  one  quarter  of  the  common  stock, 
agreeing  to  pay  for  it  by  a  stock^note  ;  Queen  Anne  reserved 
to  herself  another  quarter ;  and  the  remaimng  moiety  was  ta 
be  divided  among  her  subjects.  The  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Spain  became  the  largest  slave-merchants  ever  known  in 
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the  history  of  the  world.  Lady  Masham  pi-omised  herself  a 
sliare  of  the  profits ;  but  Harley,  who  had  good  sense  and  was 
most  free  from  avaricCj  advised  the  asBignment  of  tlie  queen's 
portion  of  the  stock  to  the  South  Sea  company. 

OontrolHng  the  trade  in  slaves,  who  cost  nothing  but  trink- 
etfl  and  toys  and  refuse  arms,  England  gained,  by  the  sale  of 
the  children  of  Africa  into  bondage  in  America,  the  capital 
which  confirmed  a  British  empire  in  Hindostan.  The  politi- 
cal effects  of  this  traffic  were  equally  perceptible  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  mercantile  eystem  of  monopoly,  of  which  the 
colonial  system  wbb  the  essential  branch,  culminated  in  the 
Blave-trade,  and  the  commercial  policy  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  chief  produce  of  elave-labor.  The  statesmen  who  befriend- 
ed tlie  restrictive  system  showed  their  highest  favor  to  the 
sugar  colonies. 

Further,  England,  guarding  with  the  utmost  etrictnesB  the 
monopoly  of  her  own  colonial  trade,  encroached  by  treaty  on 
the  colonial  monopoly  of  Spain,  There  shall  be  trade,  it  waa 
said,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  their  respective  plan- 
tations and  provinces,  "  where  hitherto  trade  and  commeroe 
have  been  accustomed;"  so  that  a  prescriptive  right  might 
spring  from  the  continued  Bucceisses  of  British  smugglers.  Bo- 
sides,  as  England  gained  the  assiento,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
agents  of  the  afisientiats  might  enter  all  the  ports  of  Spanish 
America ;  might  send  their  factors  into  inland  places ;  might, 
for  their  own  suppUes,  establish  warehouses,  safe  agdnst  search 
until  after  proof  of  fraudulent  importations;  might  send  year- 
ly a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden  with  merchandise,  to  be 
entered  free  of  all  duties  in  the  Indies,  and  to  be  sold  at  tlie 
annual  fair;  might  send  the  returns  of  this  traffic,  whether 
bars  of  silver,  ingots  of  gold,  or  the  produce  of  the  country, 
directly  to  Europe  in  English  veedels.  The  hope  was  further 
expressed  that,  from  Europe  and  the  North  American  colonies, 
direct  supplies  might  be  fumiBhed  to  the  asaientists  in  small 
vessels ;  that  is,  in  vessels  fitted  to  engage  in  smuggling.  Here 
lay  the  seeds  of  war;  the  great  colonial  monopolists  were  di- 
vided against  each  other ;  and  England  sought  to  engross,  if 
possible,  every  advantage.  Many  were  the  consequences  to  our 
fathers  from  these  encroachments ;  they  opened  trade  between 
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our  colonies  and  the  Spanish  islands ;  they  stimulated  England 
to  aggressions  till  Spain  became  willing  to  Bee  the  great  colo- 
nial system  impaired,  if  by  that  means  she  could  revenge  her- 
self on  England. 

Finally,  England,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  obtained  from 
France  large  concessions  of  territory  in  America.  The  asaem* 
bly  of  New  York  had  addressed  the  queen  against  French  set- 
tlements in  the  West ;  William  Penn  adrised  to  establish  the 
SL  Lawrence  as  the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  to  include  in 
our  colonies  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  "  will  make  a 
glorious  country :  "  such  were  his  prophetic  words.  Spotswood, 
of  Virginia  again  and  again  directed  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  West.  The 
colony  of  Louisiana  excited  in  Saint-John  "  apprehensions  of 
the  future  undertakings  of  the  French  in  North  America." 
The  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  valley  had  been  proposed  to 
Queen  Anne ;  yet,  at  the  peace,  that  immense  region  remained 
to  France.  But  England  obtained  the  bay  of  Hudson  and  its 
borders ;  Newfoundland,  subject  to  the  rights  of  France  in  its 
fisheries ;  and  all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  according  to  its  an- 
cient boundarieSp  It  was  agreed  that  "  France  should  never 
molest  the  Five  Nations  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain."  But  Louisiana,  according  to  French  ideas,  included 
both  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Did  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
aesent  to  such  an  extension  of  French  territory  ?  And  what 
were  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia  ?  Did  it  include  all  that  is 
now  New  Brunswick  ?  or  had  France  still  a  large  territory  on 
the  Atlantic  between  Acadia  and  Maine  ?  And  what  were  the 
bounds  of  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  the  treaty 
appeared  to  recognise  as  a  part  of  the  English  dominions} 
These  were  questions  which  were  never  to  be  adjusted  amicably* 
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OF  THE  BOTINDARIES   OF    BEITISHj   FBENCH,   AND    SPANISH    00LO» 

mES. 

In  Angast  1714,  the  house  of  Hanover  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  an  event  doubly  grateful  to  the  eoloniee.  The  con- 
test of  partiee  is  the  struggle  between  ideas ;  and  the  abiding 
sympathy  of  nations  is  never  won  but  by  the  support  of  the 
regenerating  principles  of  the  age.  George  I.  had  imprifioned 
his  wife  ;  had,  from  jealousy,  caused  a  young  man  to  be  aasaagi- 
nated ;  had  had  frequent  and  angry  quarrels  with  his  son ;  and 
now,  being  fifty-three  years  old,  attended  by  two  women  of  the 
Hanoverian  aristocracy,  who  were  proud  of  beiog  known  as 
his  mistresses,  he  crossed  the  sea  to  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
coimtry  of  which  he  understood  neither  the  institutions,  the 
manners,  nor  the  language.  Intnisting  the  administration  to 
the  whigs,  he  avowed  his  purpose  of  limiting  Im  favor  to 
them,  as  though  he  were  himself  a  member  of  dieir  party ;  and 
in  return,  by  a  complaisant  ministry,  places  in  tlie  highest 
ranks  of  the  English  aristocracy  were  secured  to  his  nustreeses. 
And  yet  throughout  EngUsh  America  even  the  clergy  herald- 
ed the  elevation  of  George  I.  as  an  omen  of  happiness  ;  and  it 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit  of  Boston  that,  in  the  whole 
land,  "  not  a  dog  can  wag  his  tongue  to  charge  them  with  dis- 
loyalty." To  the  children  of  the  Puritans,  the  aeoeesion  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  was  the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  guarantee  of  civfl  liberty. 

Louis  XIV.  liad  outlived  his  children  and  every  grandchild, 
except  the  king  of  Spain*  "  My  child,- ^  said  he^  in  August  1715, 
as  he  gave  a  farewell  blessing  to  his  great-grandson,  Uie  boy  of 
five  years  old  who  was  to  be  his  successor, "  you  will  be  a  great 
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king ;  do  not  imitate  me  in  my  passion  for  war ;  seek  ]>eace 
with  your  neighbors,  and  strive  to  be,  what  I  have  failed  to  be, 
a  solace  to  your  people."  On  the  first  of  September  1715,  he 
died,  but  the  peace  which  two  years  before  he  had  concluded 
with  England  remained  unbroken  for  forty  years.  Ilk  neph- 
ew, the  brave,  generous,  but  abandoned  Philip  of  Orleans,  be- 
came absolute  regent.  The  French  nnnister  Torcy,  the  gifted 
son  of  Colbert,  wojs  supplanted,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Prot- 
estant England,  the  recklessly  immoral  I>u  Bois,  thrice  infa- 
mous, as  the  corrupter  of  his  pupil,  as  the  licentious  priest  of 

,  a  spiritual  rehgion,  and  as  a  statesman  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign 
Duntry,  became  cardinal,  the  sneeeBBor  of  F6nelon  in  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  piime  minister  of  France.  On  his  deatJi  in 
1723,  Fleury  entered  the  privy  council,  and,  in  January  1726, 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  he  became  the  chief  minister 
of  the  king  of  France,  with  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death  in  January  1743.  The  wise  e^dinal  had 
a  discriminating  and  candid  mind.  The  preservation  of  peace 
was  his  rule  of  admiuietration ;  and  he  was  the  chosen  medi- 

fjator  between  conflicting  sovereigns.  He  clearly  foresaw  im- 
Dnding  revolutions,  but  succeeded  in  hushing  the  storm  until 
his  judgment  sank  beneath  the  infirmities  of  fourscore.  tTn- 
der  such  auspices  peace  was  secured  to  the  colonies  of  rival 
nations. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I,,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  entered 
the  British  ministry,  and,  in  the  course  of  1715,  became  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
From  this  post  he  retired  in  1717,  but  only  to  resume  it  in 
1720,  and  to  retain  it  for  more  than  twenty*one  years.  His 
character  was  a  pledge  of  moderation.  Ignorant  of  theories, 
not  familiar  with  the  history  or  politics  of  foreign  nations,  he 
wm  an  adept  in  worldly  wisdom.  Though  destitute  of  fortune 
or  alliances,  he  gradually  engrossed  power,  and  exercised  it 
temperately.  Jovial  and  placable  and  always  hopeful,  he 
never  distrusted  his  policy  or  himself.  He  coidd  endure  no 
rival  and  sought  friends  among  his  inferiors ;  nor  could  any 
person  of  high  pretension  long  continue  to  act  with  hinu 
His  pleasures  degenerated  into  coarse  Ucentiousness,  and  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  display  of  magnificence.    In  the 
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employment  of  means,  he  "  plunged  to  the  elbows  in  corrap- 
tion."  HiB  strength  lay  in  his  policy  of  promoting  the  com- 
merce and  mannfactures  of  his  country  and  diminJRhing  its 
debt.  Never  palliating  his  conduct,  and  caring  only  for  ma- 
jorities, trading  for  nnmbers  and  not  for  talents  or  for  appear- 
ances, he  followed  honesty  more  tlian  he  professed  to  do. 
He  did  not  corrupt  others;  he  did  but  buy  the  service  of 
the  corrupt.  The  house  of  commons  was  his  avenue  to 
power  ;  and  his  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  intrigues  for  its 
control. 

Happy  period  for  the  colonies !  For  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  controversies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  respecting  colonial  boundaries  could  not  occasion  the 
outbreak  of  a  war. 

South  Carolina  had  become  the  centre  of  an  Indian  traffic, 
which  the  prospect  of  continued  peace  extended  from  Cape 
Fear  to  the  coxmtry  beyond  the  Savannah^  from  Mobile  river 
to  the  Natdiez.  The  tribes  among  which  the  traders  had 
their  storehouses  had  been  regarded  as  "  a  tame  and  peaoe- 
ablo  people ; "  they  wore  very  largely  in  del>t  for  the  advances 
which  load  been  made  them ;  and  "  the  traders  began  to  be 
hard  upon  them,  because  tliey  would  be  paid."  Ab  a  conse- 
quence, Indian  tribes  from  Mobile  river  to  Cape  Fear  were  in 
commotion.  A  rising  was  resolved  on  by  the  YamasBeee  with 
such  support  as  they  could  gain  from  the  Uchees  and  the 
Creeks.  On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  1715,  an  indis* 
<sriminate  massacre  of  the  Englisli  began.  The  bands  of  the 
enemy,  hiding  by  day  in  the  swamps,  and  by  night  attack- 
ing the  scattered  settlements,  drove  the  planters  toward  the 
capital.    Charleston  itself  was  in  peril. 

But  the  impulse  of  wild  passion  could  not  prevail  against 
the  deliberate  courage  of  civilized  man.  On  the  north,  the 
insulated  band  of  invaders  received  a  check,  and  vanished  into 
the  forests ;  on  the  south,  Charles  Craven,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  promptly  led  the  militia  of  Colleton  district  to  a  final 
conflict  with  the  confederated  warriors  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salke-hachie.  The  savages  fought  long  and  desperately ;  but 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  province.  When  Craven  returned 
to  Charleston^  he  was  greeted  with  the  applause  which  Mb 
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alacrity,  courage,  and  conduct  merited.     The  colonj  lost  about 
four  Limdred  of  its  inhabitants. 

South  Carolina  had  been  defended  by  its  own  people  alone ; 
and  they  resolved,  tinder  the  sovereignty  of  the  EngUgli  mon- 
arch,  to  govern  themselves.  Scalping-pai'ties,  from  their  plaoeB 
of  ref oge  in  Florida,  continued  to  hover  on  the  frontiers  ;  and 
the  proprietaries  took  no  efficient  measures  for  protecting  their 
colony,  Tliey  monopohzed  the  lands  which  they  had  not  con- 
tribnted  to  defend.  They  negatived  judicious  revenue  laws. 
The  polls  for  the  election  of  representatives  had  hitherto  been 
held  for  tlie  whole  province  at  Charleston;  the  legislature 
authorized  the  votes  to  be  taken  in  each  parish ;  but  this  was 
negatived-  Members  of  the  proprietary  council  who,  by  long 
residence,  became  attached  to  their  new  country,  were  sup- 
planted or  outweighed  by  an  abrupt  increase  of  the  number 
of  councillors.  In  consequence,  at  the  next  election  of  assem- 
bly, though  it  was  chosen  at  Charleston,  not  one  friend  of  the 
proprietaries  was  returned*  The  members  elect,  at  private 
meetings,  "  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  proprie- 
tors ; "  and  the  people  of  the  province  entered  **  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  stand  by  their  rights  and  privileges."  The  assem- 
bly, in  November  1719,  resolved  "to  have  no  regard  to  the 
officers  of  the  proprietaries  or  to  their  administration,^'  and 
begged  Kobert  Johnson,  the  governor,  **  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  for  the  king."  When  Johnson  rejected  their  offer, 
[ley,  with  Arthur  iliddleton  for  their  president,  voted  them- 
IveB  "a  convention  delegated  by  the  people;"  and,  resolved 
"  on  having  a  governor  of  their  own  choosing,"  they  elected 

^James  Moore,  "  whom  all  the  country  had  allowed  to  be  the 
ittest  person"  for  undertaking  its  defence.     The  militia  of 
rleeton  was  to  be  reviewed  on  the  twenty-first  of  Decem- 
;  and  that  occasion  was  selected  for  proclaiming  the  new 

*chief  magistrate.  To  Parris,  the  commanding  officer,  Johnson 
issued  particular  orders  to  delay  the  muster,  nor  suffer  a  drum 

pto  be  beaten  in  the  town.  But,  on  the  appointed  day,  with 
colors  flying  at  the  forts  and  on  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
the  miUtia  drew  up  in  the  pnblic  square.  In  the  king's  name, 
Johnson  commanded  Parris  to  disperse  his  men;  and  Parris 
answered :  "I  obey  the  convention."    **  The  revolutioners  had 
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their  gOTemor,  coniKnl,  and  oonventioiij  and  all  of  their  own 
free  election." 

The  agent  from  Carolina,  in  1720,  obtained  in  England  a 
ready  hearing  from  the  lords  of  the  regency.  The  proprietors 
were  esteemed  to  have  forfeited  their  charter ;  mesfiiures  were 
taken  for  ita  abrogation ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  FranciB  Nich- 
olson— ^trained  to  the  direction  of  colonial  governments,  by  ex- 
perience in  New  York,  in  Vir^nia,  in  Maryland^ — received  a 
Tojsl  commiasion  as  provisional  governor  of  the  province* 
The  bold  act  of  the  people  of  Carolina,  which  in  England 
waa  respected  as  an  evidence  of  loyalty,  was  remembered  in 
America  as  an  example. 

In  1721,  the  first  act  of  Nicholson  confirmed  peace  with  the 
natives.  On  the  border  of  the  Cherokees  he  was  met,  in  con- 
greas,  by  the  chiefs  of  thir^-seven  different  villages.  They 
smoked  with  him  the  calumet,  and  marked  the  boundaries 
between  **  tlie  beloved  nation  ^'  and  the  colonists ;  and  they 
retnmed  to  their  homes  in  tlie  mountain  vales,  pleased  with 
their  generous  brother  and  new  ally,  A  treaty  of  commerce 
was  concluded  with  the  Creeks,  whose  hunting-grounds  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  should  extend  to  the  Savaimah.  Yet  English 
ambition  was  not  bomided  by  that  river ;  in  defiance  of  remon- 
strances from  Spain,  a  small  English  fort  was  maintained  on 
the  forks  of  the  Alatamaha, 

In  September  1729,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parllar 
ment,  and  for  the  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  seven  eighths  of  the  proprietaries  sold  to  the  crown 
their  territory,  powers  of  jurisdiction  and  arrears  of  quit-rents. 
Lord  Carteret  alone,  joining  in  the  surrender  of  the  govern- 
ment, reserved  an  eigbth  share  in  the  soil  Then  it  was  that  a 
royal  governor  was  first  known  in  North  Carolina.  Its  secluded 
hamlets  had  not  imitated  the  popular  revolution  of  the  southern 
province. 

So  soon  as  the  royal  government  was  confirmed,  it  at- 
temptedj  by  treaties  of  union,  to  convert  the  Indians  on  the 
bordeiiB  of  Carolina  into  alHes  or  subjects;  and,  early  in  1730, 
Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  &  special  envoy,  guided  by  Indian 
traders  to  Keowee,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Cherokees  to  meet  at  Nequassee,  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
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Tennessee,  They  came  together  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
were  told  that  King  George  was  their  sovereign.  When  they 
offered  a  chaplet,  four  scalps  of  their  enemies  and  five  eagles' 
tails,  ns  the  record  of  the  treaty,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to 
send  deputies  to  England;  and  their  assent  was  interpreted 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  British  monarch.  In  England,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  signed  by  the 
name  and  seal  of  one  party,  by  the  emblems  and  marlcs  of  the 
other,  No  white  men,  except  the  English,  might  build  cabins 
or  plant  com  upon  the  lands  of  the  Clierokees,  who  in  this  way 
were  constituted  a  barrier  against  the  French,  The  seven  en- 
voys from  tJie  monntains  of  Tennessee,  bewildered  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  London  and  the  splendor  and  discipline  of  the  British 
army,  were  presented  at  court ;  and,  when  in  September  the 
king  claimed  their  land  and  all  the  country  about  them  as  his 
property,  surprise  and  inadvertence  extorted  from  one  of  their 
war-chiefs  the  irrevocable  answer,  "  T(heu-hah  " — it  is  "  a  most 

f certain  truth  " — and  the  delivery  of  eagles'  feathers  confinned 
his  words.  The  covenant  promised  that  love  should  flow  for- 
ever like  the  rivers,  that  peace  should  endure  like  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  was  faithfully  kept  for  one  generation* 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  surrendered  to  England  Acadia 
**  with  its  ancient  boundaries.'*  Disputes  were  to  arise  respect- 
ing them ;  but  even  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province  of 
busetts  was  not  vindicated  without  a  contest.  To  the 
country  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St  Croix  a  new  claim- 
ant appeared  in  the  Abenakis  themselves.  In  1716,  the  gen- 
eral court  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  tlie  utmost  bounds  of  the 
province ;  the  fishermen  and  the  traders  of  New  England  not 
only  revived  the  villages  that  had  been  desolated  during  the 
r,  but,  on  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Kennebec,  hud  the  foun- 
dation of  new  settlements,  and  protected  them  by  forts. 

The  red  men  became  alarmed.    Away  went  their  chiefs,  in 
1717,  acroes  the  forests  to  Quebec,  to  ask  if  France  had  indeed 
adered  the  coimtry,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the 

^rightful  lords;  and,  as  Vaudreuil  answered  that  the  French 
treaty  with  the  English  made  no  mention  of  their  countrj^, 
their  chief  resisted  the  claim  of  the  govermnent  of  Massachu- 
setts.   "  I  have  my  land,'*  said  he,  **  where  the  Great  Spirit  has 
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pkced  me ;  and,  while  there  remains  one  child  of  my  ta-ibe,  I 
shall  fight  to  preserve  it/'  France  could  not  maintain  ita  in- 
fluence  by  an  open  aUiance,  but  its  missionaries  guided  their 
converts.  At  Norridgewoek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec, 
Sebastian  Kasles,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  com- 
panion and  instructor  of  savages,  had  gathered  a  flourishing 
village  round  a  church  which,  rising  in  the  desert,  made  some 
pretensions  to  magnificence.  Severely  ascetic,  using  no  wine 
and  little  food  except  pounded  maize,  a  rigorous  observer  of 
the  days  of  Lent,  he  built  his  own  cabin,  tilled  his  own  garden, 
drew  for  himself  wood  and  water,  prepared  his  own  hominy, 
and,  distributing  all  that  he  received,  gave  an  example  of  re- 
ligious poverty.  Himself  a  painter,  he  adorned  the  humble 
walls  of  his  church  with  pictures.  There  he  gave  instmo- 
tion  almost  daily.  Following  lus  pupils  to  their  wigwams,  he 
tempered  the  spirit  of  devotion  with  familiar  oonvepsation  and 
innocent  gayety,  winning  the  mastery  over  their  souls  by 
his  powera  of  persuasion*  He  had  trained  a  band  of  forty 
young  savages,  arrayed  in  cassock  and  surplioe,  to  assist  in 
the  service  and  chant  the  hymns  of  the  church;  and  their 
public  proceesions  attracted  a  concourse  of  red  men.  Two 
chapels  were  built  near  the  village,  and  before  them  the  hunter 
muttered  his  prayers,  on  his  way  to  the  river  or  the  woods. 
When  the  tribe  descended  to  the  seaside,  in  the  season  of  wild 
fowl,  they  were  followed  by  Rasles ;  and  on  some  islet  a  little 
chapel  of  bark  was  quickly  consecrated. 

In  1717,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  attempted,  in 
turn,  to  establish  a  mission  ;  and  its  minister  made  a  mocking 
of  purgatory  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  of  the  cross  and  the 
rosary,  "  My  Christians,"  retorted  Rasles,  "  believe  the  truths 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  are  not  skilful  disputants ; ''  and  he 
prepared  a  defence  of  the  Roman  church. 

Several  chiefs  had,  by  stratagem,  been  seized  by  the  Kew 
England  government,  and  were  detained  as  hostages.  For 
their  liberty  a  stipulated  ransom  liad  been  paid ;  and  still  they 
were  not  free.  The  Abenakis,  in  1721,  demanded  that  their 
territory  shotdd  be  evacuated,  and  the  imprisoned  warriors  de- 
livered  up,  or  reprisals  would  follow.  Instead  of  negotiating, 
the  English  seized  the  young  Baron  de  Saint^aatin,  a  half* 
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Jbreed,  who  at  oneo  held  a  French  commission  and  was  an  In- 
dian war-chief ;  and^  after  vainly  soliciting  the  savages  to  sur- 
render Rftsles,  in  January  1723,  Westbrooke  led  a  Btrong  force 

ifto  Norridgewock  to  take  him  by  surprise.  The  warriors  were 
absent  in  the  chase ;  the  Jesuit  had  sufficient  warning  to  es- 
cape, with  the  old  men  and  the  infirm,  into  the  forest ;  and 
the  invaders  gained  notliing  but  his  papers.  These  were 
important;  for  the  correspondence  with  Yandreuil  proved  a 
latent  hope  of  establishing  the  power  of  France  on  the  At- 
lantic. There  was  foimdj  moreover,  a  vocabulary  of  the  Abe- 
naki langtiage,  which  the  missionary  had  compiled,  and  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

On  returning  from  the  chase,  the  Indians,  after  planting 
their  grounds,  resolved  to  destroy  the  English  settlements  on 
the  Kennebec.     They  sent  deputies  to  carry  the  hatchet  and 

^^ant  the  war-song  among  the  Ilurons  of  Quebec  and  in  every 
Tillage  of  the  Abenakis,  The  work  of  destruction  began  by 
the  burning  of  Brunswick* 

lUsles  clearly  perceived  that,  **  unless  the  French  should 
join  '^  with  the  red  men,  the  land  would  be  lost.  At  his  bid- 
ding, many  of  his  flock  retired  to  Canada ;  but,  to  their  earnest 
solicitations  that  he  would  share  their  flight,  the  aged  man, 
foreseeing  the  impending  niin  of  Norridgewock,  replied :  **  I 
count  not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  I  may  finish  with  joy 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received." 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  resolution,  in  July 
1723,  declared  the  eastern  Indians  to  be  traitors  and  robbers ; 
und,  while  troops  were  raised  for  the  war,  offered  private 

I  men  for  each  Indian  scalp  at  first  a  bounty  of  fifteen  pounds, 
and  afterward  of  a  hundred. 

The  expedition  to  Penobscot,  in  1723,  was  under  public  aus- 
pices. After  five  days^  march  through  the  woods,  Westbrooke, 
with  Ms  company,  came  upon  the  Indian  settlement,  that  was 
probably  above  Bangor,  at  Old  Towm.  He  found  a  fort,  seventy 
yards  long  and  fifty  in  breadth,  well  protected  by  stockades, 
fourteen  feet  high,  enclosing  twenty-three  houses  regularly 
built  On  the  south  side,  near  at  hand,  waa  the  chapel,  sixty 
feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  well  and  handsomely  furnished  with- 
in and  without ;  and  south  of  this  stood  the  *^  friar's  dwelling- 
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houBe,"  The  iDTadere  arrived  there  on  the  ninth  of  March 
1723,  at  eix  in  the  evening.  That  night  they  set  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  by  sunrise  next  morning  every  building  was  in  ashes. 

Twice  it  was  attempted  in  vain  to  capture  Easles,  At  last, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  August  1724,  a  party  from  New  Eng- 
land reached  Norridgewock  unperceived  till  they  discharged 
their  guns  at  the  cabins.  There  were  about  fifty  warriors  in 
the  place.  They  seized  their  arms  and  marched  forth  tumultu- 
ously  to  protect  the  flight  of  their  wives  and  children  and 
old  men.  Kaales,  roused  to  the  danger  by  their  clamors,  went 
forward  to  save  his  flock  by  drawing  down  upon  Mmseif  the 
attention  of  the  assailants  ;  and  his  hope  was  not  vain.  Mean- 
time, the  savages  fled  to  the  river,  which  they  passed  by  wading 
and  swimming,  while  the  English  piUaged  the  cabins  and  the 
church,  and  then  set  them  on  fire. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  the  red  men  returned  to 
nurse  their  wounded  and  inter  their  dead.  They  buried  Kasles 
beneath  the  spot  where  he  used  to  stand  before  the  altar.  The 
most  noted  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  England,  he 
was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  had  been  thirty-seven  years 
in  the  service  of  the  church  in  America.  He  knew  several  diar 
lects  of  the  Algonldn,  and  had  been  as  a  missionary  among  va- 
rious tribes  from  the  ocean  to  the  MississippL  In  1721,  Father 
de  la  Chasse  had  advised  his  return  to  Canada,  "  God  has 
intrusted  to  me  this  flock,"  was  his  answer ;  "  I  shall  fol- 
low its  fortunes,  happy  to  be  immolated  for  its  benefit."  In 
New  England,  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  insurgent 
Indians ;  the  brethren  of  his  order  mourned  for  him  as  a  maiv 
tyr  and  a  saint. 

The  overthrow  of  the  missions  completed  the  ruin  of  French 
influence.  The  English  themselves  had  grown  skilful  in  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare ;  and  no  war-parties  of  the  red  men 
ever  displayed  more  address  or  heroism  than  the  brave  John 
Lovewell  and  his  companions.  His  volunteer  associates  twice 
returned  laden  with  scalps.  On  a  third  expedition,  in  April 
1725,  falliog  into  an  ambush  of  Saco  Indians,  he  lost  his  life 
in  Fryeburg,  near  a  sheet  of  water  which  has  taken  his  name ; 
and  the  stream  that  feeds  it  is  still  Imown  to  the  peaceful  hua- 
bandman  as  the  Battle  Brook. 
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In  the  following  November,  the  eajstera  Indiana,  who  had 
heen  instigated  but  not  eopported  by  the  French,  unable  to 
contend  openly  with  their  opponents  and  excelled  even  in 
their  own  methods  of  warfare,  conclnded  a  peace,  which  in 
Angust  of  the  next  year  was  ratified  by  the  chiefs  as  far  as  the 
St.  John,  and  was  long  and  faithfully  maintained.  Influence 
by  commerce  took  the  place  of  influence  by  religion,  and  Eng- 
lish trading-houses  supplanted  French  missions.  Peace  on  the 
eastern  frontier  revived  the  maritime  enterprise  of  Maine,  and 
its  settlements  began  to  obtain  a  fixed  prosperity. 

The  wilderness  that  divided  the  contending  claimants  post- 
poned hostilities.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  subjects  and 
friends  of  both  nations  might  resort  to  each  other  for  the  re- 
ciprocal benefit  of  their  trade ;  and  an  active  commerce  sub- 
sisted between  Albany  and  Montreal  by  means  of  the  Christian 
Iroquois.  The  French,  in  1719,  gained  leave  to  build  a 
trading-honse  in  the  land  of  the  Onondagas.  In  1722  the 
governor  of  New  York  was  instructed  "  to  extend  with  cau- 
tion the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  since  there 
was  no  great  probability  of  obtaining  a  detenu  ination  of 
the  general  Ixmndary.-'  William  Burnet,  then  governor  of 
New  York,  bestowed  assiduous  care  oa  the  condition  of  the 
frontiers,  invoked  colonial  concert,  appealed  to  the  ministry, 
and,  in  1726,  persuaded  the  New  York  legislature,  at  its 
own  cost,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Oswego.  In  1727,  this 
trading-post,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Burnet  himself,  was 
converted  into  a  fortress,  in  defiance  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  constant  protest  of  France.  It  was  the  avenue 
thi'ough  which  the  West  was  reached  by  English  traders; 
and  formed  a  station  for  the  Miamis,  and  even  the  Htirons, 
on  their  wzy  from  Detroit  to  Albany, 

The  limit  of  jurisdiction  between  England  and  France  was 
not  easy  of  adjustment.  France  had  never  jnelded  its  claim 
to  that  part  of  Vermont  and  New  York  which  is  watered  by 
streams  flowing  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  boat  of  Champlain 
had  entered  the  lake  that  makes  Ids  name  a  familiar  word  in 
the  same  summer  In  which  Hudson  ascended  the  North  river. 
Holland  had  never  dispossessed  the  French,  There  was  no 
act  of  France  relinquishing  its  pretension  before  the  treaty  of 
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Utrecht.  The  ambiguoufl  language  of  that  treaty  did^  indeed, 
refer  to  "  the  Five  Nations  Bubjeet  to  England ; "  but  French 
diplomacy  would  not  interpret  an  allnsion  to  savage  hordes  as 
a  surrender  of  Canadian  territory,  while  the  English  revived 
and  exaggerated  the  rights  of  the  Five  Xations. 

In  1701,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  appeared  in 
Albany ;  and  the  EngUah  comniissionerB,  who  could  produce 
no  treaty,  yet  made  a  minute  in  their  books  of  entry  that  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Oneidas  had  placed  their  hunting-grounds 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  Immediately  their  hunt- 
ing-grounds were  interpreted  to  extend  to  Lake  Nipising ;  and^ 
on  old  English  maps,  the  region  is  included  within  the  domin- 
ions of  England,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  cession  from  the  Iro- 
quois. 

But,  as  a  treaty  of  which  no  record  existed  cx>uld  hardly 
be  cited  as  a  surrender  of  lands,  it  was  the  object  of  Bur- 
net to  obtain  a  coniirmation  of  this  grant  Accordingly,  in 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Albany,  in  Septemlier  1726,  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Iroquuis  country  west  of  Lake  Erie,  and  north 
of  Erie  and  Ontario,  was  confirmed ;  and,  in  addition,  a  strip 
of  sixty  miles  in  width,  extending  from  Oswego  to  Cuyahoga 
river  at  Cleveland,  was  "submitted  and  granted'*  by  chiefs 
of  the  three  western  tribes  to  "their  sovereign  lord,  King 
George,'*  "  to  be  protected  and  defended  by  his  said  majesty, 
for  the  use  of  the  said  three  nations,^  The  chiefs  could  pve 
no  new  validity  to  the  alleged  treaty  of  1701 ;  they  had  no 
authority  to  make  a  cession  of  land,  nor  were  they  conecioufl 
of  attempting  it*  If  France  had  renounced  its  rights  to  west- 
em  New  Tork,  it  had  done  so  only  in  1713  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Each  new  ground  for  an  English  claim  was  a  confes- 
sion that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  far  from  being 
expUcit, 

France  did  not  merely  remonstrate  against  the  attempt  to 
curtail  its  Hmits  and  appropriate  its  provinces.  Entering  Lake 
Champlain,  it  established,  in  1731,  the  fortress  of  the  crown* 
The  garrison  was  at  first  stationed  on  the  eastem  shore  of  the 
lake,  within  the  present  township  of  Addiscm,  bnt  soon  re- 
moved to  the  point,  %vhere  its  batteries  defended  the  appix>ach 
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to  Canada  by  water.  That  Fort  Dummer,  which  was  within 
the  present  Brattleboronglij  was  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  questioned  by  the  French, 

Among  the  public  officers  of  the  French,  who  gained  influ- 
ence over  the  red  men  by  adapting  themselves  with  happy 
facility  to  life  in  the  wildemesa,  was  the  Indian  agent  Jon- 
oaire.     For  twenty  years  he  had  been  successfully  employed 

I  in  negotiating  with  the  Senecas,  He  was  become^  by  adop- 
tion, one  of  their  own  citizens  and  sons,  and  to  the  culture  of 
a  Frenchman  added  the  fluent  eloc^uence  of  an  Iroquois  war- 
rior. "  I  have  no  happiness,"  said  he  in  council^  '*  like  that  of 
living  with  my  brothers ;  '^  and  he  asked  leave  to  build  himself 
a  dwelling.  '*  He  is  one  of  our  own  cliildrenj"  it  was  said  in 
reply;  "he  may  build  where  he  will*"  And  he  planted  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  cabins  on  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Niagara  with  Lake  Ontario,  within  the 
present  Lewiston.  In  May  of  1721,  a  party  arrived  at  the 
spot,  among  whom  were  the  eon  of  the  governor  of  New 
France,  from  Montreal,  and  Charlevoix,  best  of  early  writers 
on  Canadian  history.  They  observed  the  rich  soil  of  western 
New  York,  its  magnificent  forests,  its  mild  chmate.  **  A  good 
fortress  in  this  place,  witli  a  reasonable  settlement,  mil  enable 
US,"  thus  they  reasoned,  "  to  dictate  law  to  the  Five  Nations, 
and  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  fur  trade."  And,  in  1726, 
four  years  after  Burnet  had  built  the  English  trading-house  at 
Oswego,  the  flag  of  France  floated  from  Fort  Niagara, 

The  fortrefls  at  Niagara  gave  a  control  over  the  commerce 

lei  the  interior :  if  furs  descended  by  way  of  the  lakes,  they 

^passed  over  the  portage  at  the  falls  to  Montmal.  The  bound- 
less region  in  which  they  were  gathered  knew  no  jurisdiction 
but  that  of  the  French,  whose  trading  canoes  were  safe  in  all 

fthe  waters,  whose  missions  extended  beyond  Lake  Superior. 
Except  the  fortress  at  Oswego,  the  English  held  no  post  in 
the  country  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  St  LawTonce, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PROGRESS   OF   LOUISIAITA, 

At  the  west  and  south,  Louisiana  was  held  by  the  Frraidi 
to  extend  to  the  river  Del  Norte ;  the  boundary  lino  of  French 
pretensiouB,  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  Spain^  crofiBed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  sought  its  termination  in  the  Gnlf  of 
Califomia.  At  the  north-west,  where  it  met  the  possessions 
of  the  company  of  Hudson's  bay,  the  British  commiesionerSy 
Bladen  and  the  yonnger  Pulteney,  who  repaired  to  Paris  to 
adjust  the  boundaiies,  met  irreconcilable  differences,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  run  the  line,* 

On  the  east,  the  line  between  Spain  and  Franco  was  equi- 
distant from  Pensacola  and  Mobile ;  with  England,  the  water- 
shed of  the  Alleghany  Mountdns  was  to  France  the  dividing 
line. 

The  French  made  haste  to  secure  their  influence  on  the 
Ohio»  In  1G98,  a  branch  of  the  Shawnees  established  them- 
selves at  Conestoga ;  in  1700,  William  Penn  received  them  as 
a  part  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania;  and  they  scattered 
themselves  along  the  upper  branches  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehannah.  About  the  year  1724,  the  Delawares,  for  the 
conveniency  of  game^  migrated  to  branches  of  the  Ohio ;  and, 
in  1728,  the  Shawnees  gradually  followed  thetn.  They  were 
soon  met  by  Canadian  traders.  In  1730,  the  wily  Joncaire  in- 
duced their  chiefs  to  visit  the  governor  at  Montreal.    In  the 

*  James  Monroe  to  Lord  HAirowby,  5  Sept,  1804^  b  American  bUU  papers; 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ui.,  97 ;  and  Caleb  Cushiog  on  the  Treaty  of  Waihiiigt4»it«  210, 
are  incorrect.  Greenbow^  in  bis  HUtory  of  Oregon,  2d  edition,  43d,  ii  rigbl  An 
exhinatiTe  research  wa«  made  at  mj  reqnoet  In  the  British  foreign  depftrtment 
and  In  the  reootd  office^  with  the  result  that  no  Une  was  agreed  upon. 
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next  year,  the  warriors  of  tlie  tribe,  hoiBtmg  a  white  flag  in 
their  town,  pnt  themselves  nnder  the  protection  of  Louis  XV, 
The  govemment  of  Canada  annually  sent  them  presents  and 
friendly  messages. 

To  resist  the  French  claims,  Spotswood,  the  governor  of 

k Virginia,  as  early  as  1710,  sought  to  extend  the  line  of  the 
Tirginia  settlements  far  enough  to  the  west  to  interrupt  the 
chain  of  commimication  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  caused  the  passes  in  the  moimtains  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  promoted  settlements  beyond  them.  Finding  other 
measures  unavailing,  he  favored  the  incorporation  of  a  Vir- 
ginia Indiim  company,  which,  from  the  emoluments  of  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  traflJc,  should  sustain  forts  in  the  western  coun- 
try ;  but  in  England  at  that  time  determined  opposition  to  a 
privileged  company  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  act. 

In  1719,  the  subject  was  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  lords 
of  trade  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  counselled  the 
establishment  by  Virginia  of  a  fort  on  Lake  Erie,    From  1728, 

rafter  tie  migration  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  James 

Plogan,  the  secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  incessantly  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  proprietary  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France,  which  extended  '*  to  the  heads  of  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio."  ''This,"  he  rightly  added,  "interferes  with  the 
five  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  province.*'  In  the  autumn  of 
1731,  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  Crown  Point, 
Logan  prepared  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  the  British  planta- 
tions, which  was  communicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  But 
"  the  grand  minister  and  those  about  him  were  too  solicitously 
concerned  for  their  own  standing  to  lay  anything  to  heart 
that  was  at  so  great  a  distance.*' 

The  avenue  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  by 

^way  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  came  more  and  more  into  use. 
Smigrants  from  Canada  continued  to  increase  the  settlement 
at  the  portage  on  the  Wabash,  where  the  post  Viucennes  was 
established  not  later  than  1735.  In  1742,  a  few  herdsmen 
gained  permission  of  the  natives  to  pasture  their  beeves  on  the 
fertile  fields  of  Blanche  river. 

The  widest  extent  of  Louisiana  was,  on  the  eve  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  expressly  asserted  in  the  royal  grant  of  the 
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exclnfiive  trade  of  the  territory  to  Anthonj  Crosat,  a  French 
merchant,  who  had  "prospered  in  opulence  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  world."  La  Motte  Cadillac^  the  foimder  of 
the  military  post  at  Detroit,  now  the  royal  governor  of  Lcmisi- 
ana,  became  his  partner. 

Hardly  had  their  officers  landed  at  Dauphine  island  when, 
in  May  1713,  a  vessel  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz ;  but  every  Span- 
ish hiirbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Jklexioo  was  closed  against  them. 
Liberty  of  commerce  in  the  wilderness  claimed  by  Spain  was 
sternly  refused.  With  better  success,  in  1714,  Charle villa 
established  a  trading-post  where  now  is  Nashville. 

From  the  niinee  of  Louisiana  it  was  still  hoiked  to  obtain 
"great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver."  Two  pieces  of  silver 
ore,  left  at  Kaskaskia  by  a  traveller  from  Mexico,  were  exhib- 
ited to  Cadillac  as  the  produce  of  a  mine  in  Illinois;  and, 
elated  by  the  seeming  assmunoe  of  success,  he  hurried  up  the 
river^  to  find  in  Missouri  abundance  of  the  purest  ore  of  lead, 
but  neither  sflver  nor  gold. 

The  only  prosperity  of  the  province  had  grown  out  of  the 
enterprise  of  humble  individuals,  who  had  succeeded  in  insti- 
tuting a  little  barter  with  the  natives,  and  a  petty  contraband 
trade  with  neighboring  Eurc»pean  settlements.  These  were  cut 
off  by  the  profitless  but  fatal  monopoly  of  the  Parisian  mer- 
chant The  Indians  were  too  numerous  to  be  resisted  by  hig 
factors.  The  English  graduaUy  appropriated  the  trade  with  the 
natives ;  and  every  Frenchman  in  Louisiana,  except  his  agents, 
fomented  opposition  to  his  privilegefl.  Crozat  resigned  his  char- 
ts. On  receiving  it,  Louisiana  possessed  twenty-eight  French 
fiuniliee :  in  1717,  when  he  abandoned  it,  tlie  troops  sent  by  the 
king,  joined  to  the  colonists,  did  not  swell  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  to  more  tlian  seven  himdred,  including  persons  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  color.  These  few  were  scattered  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Creeks  to  Natchitoches,  In  1714,  with  Ae 
aid  of  a  bond  of  the  Choctas,  Fort  Toulouse,  a  small  military 
post,  had  been  built  and  garrisoned  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Alabama,  at  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  the  TallapooBi. 
After  a  short  period  of  hostilities,  which  sprung  in  part  from 
the  influence  of  English  traders  among  the  Chicaaas,  Bienville 
chanted  the  song  of  peace  with  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez; 
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and  a  fort,  built  in  1716,  and  named  Rosalie  in  honor  of  the 
countess  of  Pontchartrain^  protected  the  French  commercial 

( establishment  in  their  village.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  city 
of  Natchez,  In  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  it  is  the  oldest  perma- 
nent settlement  south  of  Illinois, 

The  imagination  of  France  was  inflamed,  and  the  commerce 

*  and  opulence  of  coming  ages  was  clutched  at  m  within  imme- 
diate grasp,  when  John  Law  obtained  the  control  of  the  com- 
merce of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  The  debt  which  Louis  XIV. 
bequeathed  to  his  successor,  after  arbitrary  reductions,  exceed- 
ed two  milliards  of  livres ;  and,  to  meet  the  annual  interest  of 
eighty  millions,  the  suriilus  revenues  of  the  state  did  not  yield 
more  than  nine  millions.  In  this  period  of  depression,  John 
Law  proposed  to  the  regent  to  Hberate  the  state  from  its  enor* 
mous  burden,  without  loans  or  taxes,  by  a  system  which  should 
bring  all  the  money  of  France  on  deposit.  It  was  the  faith  of 
Law  that  the  cnrrency  of  a  country  is  but  tlie  representative 
of  its  moving  wealth ;  that  this  representative  need  not  possess 
in  itself  an  intrinsic  value,  hut  may  be  made  of  slieUs  or  paper ; 
that,  where  gold  and  silver  are  the  only  circulating  medium, 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  at  once  indefinitely  inci-eased  by 
an  arbitrary  infusion  of  paper ;  that  credit  consists  in  the  excess 
of  circulation  over  immediate  resources ;  and  that  the  advan- 
tage of  credit  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  that  excess.  Applying 
these  maxims  to  France,  he  planned  the  whimsically  gigantic 
project  of  collecting  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  kingdom  into 
one  hank.  At  first,  from  liis  private  bank,  having  a  nominal 
capital  of  six  million  Uvreis  of  which  a  part  was  payable  in  gov- 
ernment notes,  bills  were  emitted  with  moderation ;  and,  while 
the  despotic  government  had  been  arbitrarily  changing  the 
value  of  its  coin,  his  notes,  being  payable  in  coin  at  an  unvary- 
ing standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  bore  a  small  premium, 
When  Crozat  resigned  the  commerce  of  Louisiana,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  company,  better  known  as  the  company 
of  Mississippi,  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  Law.  The  stock 
of  the  corporation  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousand  shares, 
of  five  hundred  livres  each,  to  be  paid  in  any  certificates  of 
public  debt.  Thus,  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  the  most 
depredated  of  the  public  stocks  were  suddenly  absorbed,  the 
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gOTemmeiit  changing  its  obligations  from  an  indebtedness  to 
individuak  to  an  indebtedness  to  a  f aTored  company  of  its  own 
creation.  Through  the  bank  of  Law,  the  interest  on  the  debt 
was  discharged  punctually ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  evidencefi 
of  debt,  which  were  received  in  payment  for  stock,  rose  rapidly 
from  a  depreciation  of  two  thirds  to  par  value.  Public  credit 
seemed  restored  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Tales  were  revived  of  the 
wealth  of  Louisiana ;  its  ingots  of  gold  had  been  seen  in  Paris. 
The  vision  of  a  fertile  empire,  with  plantations,  manors,  dties, 
and  busy  wharfs,  a  monopoly  of  commerce  throughout  all 
French  North  America,  the  richest  silver  mines  and  roountains 
of  gold,  were  blended  in  the  French  mind  into  one  boundleas 
promise  of  treasures.  The  regent,  who  saw  opening  before 
him  unlimited  resources;  the  nobility,  the  churchmen,  who 
competed  for  favors  from  the  privileged  institution;  stock- 
jobbers, including  dukes  and  peers,  marshalfl  and  bishops, 
women  of  rank,  statesmen  and  courtiers — eager  to  profit  by 
the  sudden  and  indefinite  rise  of  stocks,  conspired  to  reverence 
Law  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 

In  September  1717,  the  Western  company  obtained  its 
grant  On  tlie  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  1718^  after  a  long 
but  happy  voyage,  the  Victory,  the  Duchess  of  KoaiUee,  and 
the  Mary,  bearing  eight  hundred  emigrants  for  Loni^ana, 
chanted  their  Te  Deimi  as  they  cast  anchor  near  Dauphine 
island,  Bienville,  in  the  midsummer  of  that  year,  had  selected 
the  site  for  the  capital  of  the  new  empire ;  and  from  the  regent 
of  France,  the  promised  city  received  the  name  of  New  Or- 
leans.  The  emigrants  disembarked  on  the  crystaUine  sands  of 
Dauphine  island,  to  make  their  way  as  they  could  to  the  lands 
that  had  been  ceded  to  them.  Some  perished  for  want  of  en- 
terprise, some  from  the  climate ;  those  who  prospered,  did  so 
by  their  own  indomitable  energy.  The  Canadian  Du  Tissenet, 
purchasing  a  compass,  and  taking  an  escort  of  fourteen  Cana- 
dians, went  fearlessly  from  Dauphine  island  by  way  of  the 
Mobile  river  to  Quebec,  and  returned  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Mis* 
sissippi  with  his  family.  The  most  successful  colonists  of  Lou* 
isiana  were  hardy  emigrants  from  Canada,  who  brought  witli 
them  little  beyond  a  staff  and  the  coarse  clothes  that  covered 
them. 
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Of  the  new-comers  from  Fi'ance,  eighty  convicts  were  sent 
to  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  to  prepare  room  for  a  few  tents  and 
cottages ;  but  the  emigrants  still  continued  to  disembark  on  the 
coast;  and,  in  1721,  Bienville  himself  for  a  second  time  eetab- 
Hshed  the  head-quarters  of  Louisiana  at  Biloxi. 

Meantime,  Alberoni,  the  minister  of  Spain,  having,  con- 
trary to  its  interests  and  to  those  of  France,  involved  the  two 
countries  in  a  war,  Serigny  arrived,  in  Febmarj^  of  1719,  with 
orders  to  take  possession  of  the  bay  and  fort  of  Pensacola. 
On  the  margin  of  the  bay,  called,  in  the  days  of  De  Soto,  An- 
chnsi,  afterward,  in  1693,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Mary  of  Galve, 
Don  Andres  de  Arricla  had,  in  1696,  built  a  fort,  a  chnrch, 
and  a  few  houses,  in  a  place  without  couamerce  or  agriciilttire, 
or  productive  labor  of  any  kind  On  the  fourteenth  of  May 
1719,  the  fort,  after  five  homtf  resistance,  surrendered,  and 
the  French  hoped  to  extend  their  power  to  the  Atlantic.  But 
within  forty  days  the  Spaniards  recovered  the  town,  and  at^ 
tempted,  in  their  turn,  to  conquer  the  French  posts  on  Dau- 
phine  island  and  on  the  Mobile,  In  September,  the  French 
recovered  Pensacola,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  1721,  reverted  to 
Spain.  The  tidings  of  peace  were  welcomed  at  Biloxi  with 
heartfelt  joy. 

But  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi  company.  By  its  connection  with  the  bank  of  Law,  its 
first  attempts  at  colonization  were  conducted  with  carelees 
prodigality.  The  richef^t  and  the  most  inviting  lands  in  the 
southern  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  were  conceded  to  companies 
or  to  individuals  who  sought  principalities  in  the  New  World* 
It  was  hoped  tliat  at  once  six  thousand  white  colonists  would 
be  established  in  Louisiana.  To  Law  himself  there  was  granted 
a  vast  prairie  on  the  Arkansas,  where  he  designed  to  plant  a 
city  and  villages,  and  his  investments  rapidly  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  livres.  But  the  decline  of  Louisiana  fol- 
lowed on  the  financial  changes  in  France. 

In  January  of  1719,  the  bank  of  Law  became,  by  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  regent,  the  Bant  of  France  ;  and  a  government 
which  had  almost  absolute  power  of  legislation  conspired  to 
give  the  widest  extension  to  what  was  called  credit.  The  con- 
test between  papea*  and  specie  began  to  rage ;  the  one  buoyed 
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up  by  despotic  power,  the  otlier  appealing  to  common  sense. 
Within  four  years,  a  succession  of  decrees  changed  the  relative 
Talue  of  the  hvre  not  leiss  than  fifty  times,  that,  from  disgust 
at  fluctuation,  paper  at  a  fixed  rate  might  be  preferred*  All 
taxes  were  to  be  collected  in  paper ;  at  last,  paper  was  made 
the  legal  tender  in  all  payments.  To  win  the  little  gold  and 
silver  that  was  hoarded  by  the  humbler  classes,  small  bills,  as 
low  even  as  of  ten  Uvres,  were  put  in  circulation.  The  puiv 
chase  of  the  bank  by  the  government  met  less  opposition, 
when  a  second  scheme  was  devised  for  absorbing  its  issues. 
Two  kinds  of  paper,  bills  payable  on  demand  and  certiticatea 
of  stock,  were  put  abroad  together ;  and  the  stupendous  project 
was  formed  of  paying  off  the  pubhc  debt  in  bank*bills,  to 
absorb  which  new  shares  in  the  Mississippi  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  were  constantly  created  and 
offered  for  sale.  The  extravag^ce  of  hope  was  nourished  by 
the  successive  surrender  to  that  corporation  of  adilitionol  mo- 
nopoUes — the  trade  in  Africans,  the  trade  on  the  Indian  seafli 
the  sale  of  tobacco,  the  profits  of  the  royal  mint,  the  profits 
of  fanning  the  whole  revenue  of  France — till  a  promise  of  a 
dividend  of  forty  per  cent,  from  a  company  wliich  had  the 
custody  of  the  revenues  and  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of 
France,  obtained  belief.  Avarice  became  a  frenzy ;  its  fury 
seized  every  member  of  the  royal  family,  men  of  letters,  prel- 
ates, and  women*  Early  in  the  morning,  the  exchange  opened 
with  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  bell,  and  closed  at  night  on 
avidity  that  could  not  slumber.  To  doubt  the  wealth  of  Lou- 
isiana provoked  anger.  New  Orleans  was  famous  at  Paris  as 
a  city  before  its  canebrakes  were  cut  down.  The  hypocrisy 
of  manners,  which  in  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.  made  religion 
a  fashion,  revolted  to  libertinism  ;  and  licentious  pleasure  was 
become  the  parent  of  an  equally  hcentious  cupidity.  In  the 
course  of  sixteen  months,  more  than  two  milliards  of  stock  were 
emitted ;  and  the  regejit's  mother  could  write  that  "  all  the 
king^s  debts  were  paid."  The  extravagances  of  stock-jobbing 
were  increased  by  the  latent  distrust  alike  of  the  shares  and 
of  the  bills ;  men  purchased  stock  because  they  feared  the  end 
of  the  paper  system,  and  because  witli  the  bills  they  could  pur- 
chase nothing  eke.     The  parliament  protested  that  private 
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persons  were  by  the  system  defrauded  of  three  fifths  of  their 
income.  To  stifle  doubt^  Law,  who  had  made  him&elf  a  Catho- 
lic, was,  in  January  1720,  appointed  coraptroller-general ;  and, 
in  the  next  month,  the  new  minister  of  finance  perfected  the 
trimnph  of  paper  by  a  decree  that  no  person  or  corporation 
should  have  on  hand  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  specie ; 
the  rest  must  be  exchanged  for  paper,  and  all  paymentSj  except 
for  sums  under  one  hundred  livres,  must  be  paid  in  paper. 
Terror  and  the  dread  of  informers  brought,  within  three 
weeks,  forty-four  millions  into  the  bank.  In  March,  a  decree 
of  council  fixed  the  value  of  the  stock  at  nine  thousand  Kvres 
for  five  hundred,  and  forbade  certain  corporations  to  invest 
money  in  anything  else ;  all  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  ex- 
cept for  change,  was  prohibited  ;  all  payments  must  be  made 
in  pi^per,  except  for  sums  under  ten  livres.  He  who  should 
have  attempted  to  convert  a  bill  into  specie  would  have  ex- 
posed his  specie  to  forfeiture  and  himself  to  fines*  Confidence 
disappeared,  and,  in  May,  bankruptcy  was  avowed  by  a  decree 
which  reduced  the  value  of  bank-notes  by  a  moiety.  The 
French  people  remained  faithful  to  their  delusion  till  France 
was  impoverished,  pubhc  and  private  credit  subverted,  the 
income  of  capitalists  annihilated,  and  labor  left  without  em- 
ployment ;  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  wretchedness 
of  the  middling  class,  a  few  wary  speculator,  profiting  by 
fluctuations,  gloried  in  their  wrongfully  acquired  wealth*  The 
chancellor  Aguesseau,  who  was  driven  from  office  because  he 
could  show  no  favor  to  the  system,  was,  after  a  short  retire- 
ment, restored  to  greater  honors  than  before,  and  lives  in  mem- 
ory as  a  tolerant  and  incorruptible  statesman ;  while  those  who 
ajBsiBted  tlie  recklessness  of  Law  have  been  rescued  from  infamy 
only  by  oblivion* 

The  downfall  of  Law  abruptly  curtailed  expenditures  for 
Louisiana.  But  a  colony  was  already  planted,  destined  to  en- 
counter and  survive  all  dangers.  Charlevoix,  the  enlightened 
traveller,  held  America  happy  as  the  land  in  which  the  patriot 
could  point  to  no  ruins  of  a  more  prosperous  age,  and  predicted 
that  the  site  where  he  found,  in  1732,  *'  two  hundred  persons 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  a  great  river  "  to  build  a  city,  on 
land  "  still  almost  entirely  covered  with  forest-trees  and  canes. 
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would  become,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  the  opulent  me- 
tropolis of  a  grand  and  rich  colony.  I  found  this  opinion,"  he 
said,  **  on  the  eitnation  of  the  place,  within  twenty-four  hoare 
from  the  eea ;  on  the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the  softness  and  good* 
nesB  of  its  climate ;  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mexico,  of  Havana,  of  the  most  beautiful  isles  of 
America,  and  of  the  English  colonies.  What  more  is  needed 
to  mske  the  city  flourishing  ?  Eome  and  Paris  were  not  built 
xmder  bo  happy  auspices;  nor  did  they  offer  the  adyantages 
which  we  find  in  the  Mississippi,  compared  with  which  the 
Seine  and  the  Tiber  are  but  rivulets," 

For  the  time,  the  disenchanted  public  would  see  in  Loui^ 
ana  nothing  but  the  graves  of  emigrants.  In  1722,  the  garrisc«i 
at  Fort  Toulouse  revolted ;  and,  of  the  soldierE^  sLx-and^tweuty 
attempted  to  reach  the  English  eettlements  of  Carolina.  When, 
in  1T27,  a  Jesuit  priest  arrived  at  the  domain  granted  to  Law 
on  the  Arkansas,  he  found  only  thirty  needy  Frenchmen  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  employer,  and  had  no  consolation 
but  in  the  blandnees  of  the  climate  and  the  unrivalled  fertility 
of  the  6oiL 

From  tiie  easier  connection  of  Mobile  with  the  sea,  it  ro- 
maincd  a  principal  post ;  but,  in  August  of  1723^  the  quartets 
of  BienviDe  were  transferred  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  cen- 
tral point  of  French  power,  after  hovering  round  Ship  island 
and  Dauphine  island,  the  bays  of  Biloxi  and  Mobile,  was  at  last 
established  The  emigrants  to  Arkansas  removed  to  lands  on 
the  river  nearer  that  city. 

The  villages  of  the  Natchez,  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  fertile  climes  of  the  South-west,  rose  near  tlie  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  was  among  the  Natchez  no  greater 
culture  than  among  the  Choctas;  and  their  manners  hardly 
differed  from  those  of  northern  tribes,  except  as  they  were 
modified  by  climate ;  but  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  them 
are  meagre,  and  wanting  in  scientific  exactneea. 

The  French,  who  were  cantoned  among  the  Natchez^  oovetod 
their  soil;  the  French  commander^  Chopart^  required  for  a 
plantation  the  very  site  of  their  principal  village.  The  tribe 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  Chicasas ;  they  gained  in  part 
the  support  of  the  Ohoctas;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
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mtmders  was  concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November  1729,  the  work  of  blood  began,  and  before  noon 
nearly  every  Frenchman  in  the  colony  was  mnrdered. 

At  that  time,  the  Jeenit  Dn  Poisson  was  the  missionary 
among  the  Arkansas.  Two  years  before,  he  had  made  liis  way 
up  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  till  he  reached  the 
prairies  that  had  been  selected  for  the  plantations  of  Law,  and 
smoked  the  calmnet  with  the  southernmost  tribes  of  the  Da- 
kotas.  Desiring  to  pkn  a  settlement  near  the  margin  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  tonehed  at  Natchez  in  search  of  counselj  preached 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  advent,  visited  the  sick,  and  was  return- 
ing with  the  host  from  the  cabin  of  a  dying  man,  when  he, 
too,  was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  beheaded,  Du  Cod^re,  the 
commander  of  the  post  among  the  Tazoos,  who  had  drawn  his 
sword  to  defend  the  missionary,  was  killed  by  a  musket-baU, 

rftnd  scalped  because  his  hair  was  long  and  beautiful.  The 
planter  Koli,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  one  of  the  most  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  had  come  with  his  son  t*?  take  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land  on  St  Catharine's  creek;  and  both  were 
shot  The  Capucbin  missionary  among  the  Natchez,  returning 
from  an  accidental  absence,  was  killed  near  his  cabin,  and  a 
Bgro  slave  by  lus  side.  Two  white  men,  both  mechanics,  and 
two  only,  were  saved.  The  number  of  victims  was  reckoned 
at  two  hundred.  Women  were  spared  for  menial  services; 
oLOdren,  as  captives.  When  the  work  of  death  was  finished, 
piUage  and  carousals  began. 

The  news  spread  dismay  ia  New  Orleans.     Each  house 
\  supplied  with  arras ;  the  city  fortified  by  a  ditch.    Danger 

lippeared  on  every  side.  The  negroes,  of  whom  the  number 
about  two  thousand,  half  as  many  as  the  French,  showed 
symptoms  of  revolt  But  the  brave  Le  Sueur  won  the  Choo- 
tas  to  his  aid,  and  was  followed  across  the  coimtry  by  seven 
hundred  of  their  warriors^  On  the  river,  the  forces  of  the 
Frendi  were  assembled,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Loubois. 

Le  Sueur  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Natchez.     On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January 

il730,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  sleep,  after  a  day  of  festivity. 

"On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  Choctas  broke 
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into  tlieir  village^  liberated  their  captives,  and^  losing  but  two  of 
their  own  men,  brought  off  sixty  scalps  with  eighteen  prisoners. 

Li  February  1730,  the  French  besieged  the  Natchez  in  their 
home.  They  escaped  by  night  across  the  Missiseippi.  Puj'sued 
in  the  next  year,  their  greatest  chief,  **  the  Sun/'  and  more 
than  four  hundred  others,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Hispaniola.  Before  the 
end  of  1731  the  Katchez,  wasted  by  further  encounters,  ceased 
to  be  a  nation. 

The  cost  of  defending  Louisiana  exceeding  the  retums 
from  its  commerce  and  from  grants  of  land,  the  company  of 
the  Indies,  seeking  wealth  by  conquests  or  traffic  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea  and  Hindostan,  solicited  leave  to  surrender  the  Mis- 
sissippi wilderness ;  and,  on  the  tenth  of  April  1732,  the  juris- 
diction and  control  over  its  commerce  reverted  to  the  crown 
of  France,  The  company  had  held  possession  of  liouiaiana 
for  fourteen  years,  which  were  its  only  years  of  comparative 
prosperity.  The  eu^ly  extravagant  hopes  had  continued  long 
enough  to  attract  emigrants,  who,  being  once  established,  took 
care  of  themselves.  In  1735,  the  Canadian  BienviDe  r^p- 
peared  to  assume  the  command  for  the  king. 

The  great  object  of  the  crown  was  the  establishment  of  its 
power  in  Louisiana.  The  Chieasas  were  the  dreaded  enemies, 
who  had  hurried  tlie  Katchez  to  bloodshed  and  destruction ; 
in  their  cedar  barks,  shooting  boldly  into  the  Mississippi, 
they  intemipted  the  connection  between  Knskaskia  and  New 
Orleans.  They  maintained  their  savage  independence,  and 
weakened  by  dividing  the  French  empire.  They  made  all 
settlements  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  tmsafe  from 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  to  Kaskaskia.  They  welcomed 
the  English  traders  from  Carolina  to  their  villages ;  they  even 
endeavored  to  debauch  the  affections  of  the  Illinois,  and  to 
extirpate  French  dominion  from  the  West  After  nearly  two 
years'  preparation,  in  1736,  the  whole  force  of  the  colony  at 
the  South,  with  Artaguette  and  troops  from  his  command  in 
lUinoiB  and  probably  from  the  Wabash,  was  directed  to  meet, 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  their  land.  The  govermnent  of  France 
had  itself  given  directions  for  the  invasion^  and  watched  the 
issue  of  the  strife. 
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From  New  Orleans,  the  fleet  of  thirty  boats  and  as  many 
pirogues  departed  for  Fort  Conde  at  Mobile,  which  it  did  not 
leave  till  the  fourtli  of  April  In  sixteen  days,  it  ascended  the 
river  to  Tombigbee,  a  fort  which  an  advanced  party  had  con- 
8tracted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
xmles  above  the  bay.  Of  the  men  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion, some  attempted  to  escape  into  the  wilderness:  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martialj  they  were  shot. 

The  Choctas,  lured  by  gifts  of  merchandise  and  high  re- 
wards for  every  scalp,  gathered  at  Fort  Tombigbee  to  aid 
Bienville,  Of  these  red  auxiliaries,  the  nimiber  was  about 
twelve  hundred ;  and  the  whole  party  slowly  sounded  its  way 
up  the  windings  of  the  Tombigbee  to  the  point  where  Cotton 
Gin  Port  now  stands,  and  which  was  but  about  twenty-one 
mUes  south-east  of  the  great  vUlage  of  the  Chicasas,  There 
the  artillery  was  deposited  in  a  temporary  fortification ;  and 
the  forests  and  prairies  between  the  head-sources  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee and  the  Tallahatchie  were  disturbed  by  the  march  of 
the  army  toward  the  long  house  of  their  enemy.  After  the 
manner  of  Indian  warfare,  they  encamped,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
viUage.  In  the  morning,  before  day,  they  advanced  to  surprise 
the  Chicasaa.  In  vain.  The  brave  warriors,  whom  they  had 
come  to  destroy,  were  on  the  watch ;  their  intrenchments  were 
strong;  Englidi  flags  waved  over  their  fort;  English  traders 
had  assisted  them  in  preparing  defence.  Twice  during  the 
day  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  their  log  citadel ;  and  twice 
the  French  were  repelled,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed,  of  whom 
four  were  officers.  The  next  day  saw  skirmishes  between  par- 
ties of  Choctas  and  Chicasas.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  the  retreat 
began;  on  the  tliirty-first  of  May,  Bienville  dismissed  the 
Choctas,  having  satisfied  them  with  presents;  and,  throwing 
his  cannon  into  the  Tombigbee,  his  party  ingloriously  floated 
down  the  river.  In  the  last  days  of  June,  he  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  bayou  St.  John. 

The  young  Artaguette  had  gained  glory  in  the  war  against 
the  Katchez,  braving  deatli  under  every  fomL  Advanced  to 
the  command  in  Illinoi%  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Bien- 
ville ;  and,  with  an  army  of  about  fifty  French  soldiers  and 
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I7  Filtier  Senat 
OHi  Ij  tfe  Onudim  TneeDBH^  Ife  oviid  hoo  stole  €Si^^ 
Ij-  md  lOMibKrfed  fsto  Ite  ooonivj  of  dio  drieniM^  andy  on 
1^  mvMimg  hekn  Urn  mppoiiited  <kj,  imemofei  txnong  the 
mmnm  of  the  Yahbiwha  But  tiie  ezpeetod  mrmj  irom  be- 
loir  did  nol  imve.  For  ten  days  be  reAaiiied  his  impatieiit 
afflki  in  Um-nmnty  of  their  enemj;  al  Ist^  ae  tfaejr menaeed 
deecftioD,  he  cooaeiiled  to  an  attack.  Hji  raeaenpea  w&e  wia^ 
}y  anwged  Otm  fbtt  wae  carried,  and  Ae  Ofaiettas  driven 
from  the  eabtna  which  it  protected ;  at  the  second,  the  intre- 
pid yomtli  waa  eqnalljr  focceeBfiil ;  on  attacking  the  third  fort, 
he  reeeiyed  one  wound,  and  then  another,  and  in  the  mo- 
meiii  of  viclorj  wub  diaabled.  The  red  men  from  lUinoifl^ 
djanttjjred  al  Ae  cheek,  fled  precipitately.  Voisin,  a  lad  of  bni 
atsteen  jeaia,  oondneted  the  retreat  of  the  French,  having  the 
enemy  at  hie  heels  for  fiye-ond-twentj  leagne^^  marehing  forty- 
five  leagnea  without  food^  while  his  men  carried  with  them 
aneh  of  the  wounded  aa  eonld  bear  the  fatigae.  The  unhappy 
Artigoette  waa  left  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  by  his  side  ky 
oliien  of  hit  brareet  troope.  The  Jeemt  Senat  might  haro 
eaeaped ;  he  remained  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  wounded. 
Yinoeiinea^  the  Canadian,  refused  to  fly,  and  ehared  the  captiv- 
ity of  hia  gallant  leader.  After  the  Indian  custom;  their  wonnda 
were  atanehed ;  tliey  were  received  into  the  e^binfi  of  the  Chio-^ 
aaaa^  and  laaated  bonntiftilly.  When  Bienville  had  retreated^ 
the  captivea  were  brought  into  a  field;  and,  while  one  was 
spared  to  relate  the  deed,  the  adventurous  Artagnette,  the 
faithful  8imat,  tme  to  hia  miaaion,  Yincennes,  whose  name  will 
be  perpetuated  aa  long  as  the  Wabaah  ghall  flow  by  the  dwell- 
tngs  of  dvilhced  man — these,  with  the  rest  of  die  captives, 
wens  bound  to  the  stake,  and  neither  valor  nor  piety  could  save 
ttfem  bom  deatli  by  slow  torments  and  lire*  Such  is  the  early 
Uatory  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Ill  success  did  but  increajBO  the  disposition  to  continue  the 
war.  To  advance  the  colony,  a  royal  edict  of  1737  permitted 
a  ian^yeam'  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  West  India 
iilaotb  and  Louisiana;  while  a  new  expedition  against  the 
Chicaaai,  receiving  aid  not  from  Illinois  only,  but  even  from 
li%mlPMJ  and  Quebec  and  from  France,  made  ita  rendezvous 
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in  Arkansas,  on  the  St.  Francis  river.  In  the  last  of  Jnne 
1739,  the  collective  army,  composed  of  twelve  hundred  whites 
and  twice  that  number  of  red  and  black  men,  took  up  its  quar- 
ters in  Fort  Assumption,  on  the  bluff  of  Memphis.  But  the 
recruits  from  France  and  the  Canadians  languished  in  the 
climate.  When,  in  March  1740,  a  small  detachment  proceeded 
toward  the  Chicasa  country,  they  were  met  by  messengers  of 
peace ;  and  Bienville  gladly  accepted  the  calumet.  The  fort 
at  Memphis  was  razed;  Ihe  troops  from  Illinois  and  from 
Canada  drew  back ;  the  fort  on  the  St.  Francis  was  dismantled. 
From  Kaskaskia  to  Baton  Eouge  the  jurisdiction  of  France  was 
but  a  name. 

The  population  of  Louisiana,  more  than  a  half -centuiy  after 
the  first  attempt  at  colonization  by  La  Salle,  may  have  been 
five  thousand  whites  and  half  that  number  of  blacks.  Louis 
XIY.  had  fostered  it  with  pride  and  liberal  expenditures;  an 
opulent  merchant,  famed  for  his  successful  enterprise,  assumed 
its  directipn ;  the  company  of  the  Mississippi,  aided  by  bound- 
less but  transient  credit,  had  made  it  the  foundation  of  their 
hopes;  and,  again,  Fleury  and. Louis  XY.  had  sought  to  ad- 
vance its  fortunes.  Priests  and  friars,  dispersed  through  nar 
tions  from  Biloxi  to  the  Dakotas,  propitiated  the  favor  of  the 
savages.  Yet  all  its  patrons  had  not  brought  to  it  a  tithe  of 
the  prosperity  which,  within  the  same  period,  grew  out  of  the 
benevolence  of  William  Penn  to  the  peaceful  settlers  on  the 
Delaware. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 


OOLOiniX  ADMDaBTRATION  tTNBER  THE   HOUSE   OF   HANOVER. 

At  tho  accession  of  George  I.,  the  continental  colonies 
counted  tkree  hundred  and  aeventy-fire  thonsand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  white  inliabitants,  and  fiftj-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  black — in  all,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
tiiousand  six  hundred  souls — and  were  increasing  with  unexam- 
pled  rapidity.  The  value  of  their  imports  from  England,  on  an 
average  of  the  first  three  years  of  George  I.,  was  a  little  less 
than  two  nuUions  of  dollars  ;  of  their  exports,  a  httle  less  than 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  their  domestic  commerce 
equalled  that  with  England ;  their  trade  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  Indies,  the  Azores,  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
exceeded  both.  They  had  institutions  like  those  of  the  mother 
country ;  and  the  house  of  Hanover  was  to  them  the  symbol 
of  liberty* 

As  a  guide  for  the  next  twenty-six  years  through  the  chaos 
of  colonial  adniinifltration,  a  discrimination  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  acta  which  the  British  parliament  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ministry,  and  the  points  of  policy  which  it 
imperatively  and  inflexibly  dictated. 

It  was  a  period  of  corruption.  The  men  in  power  used 
their  patKmage  unscmpuloualy,  providing  for  their  relativeS| 
or  dependents,  or  partisans,  not  merely  by  naming  them  to 
oflSces  in  the  colonies,  but  by  bestowing  on  them  the  dispo- 
sition of  offices,  which  the  actual  holders  either  bought  at  an 
unreasonable  price  or  by  setting  apart  for  their  patron  a  large 
proportion  of  the  emoluments  to  which  they  could  be  honestly 
entitled.  Wherever  a  colony  granted  the  cl'o^vn  a  perpetual 
revenue  it  was  sure  to  be  charged  with  English  sinecures  or 
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pensions.  Horatio,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  ex- 
ample,  tinder  tlie  title  of  "  auditor-general "  for  the  colonies, 
obtained  a  sinecure  grant  of  one  twentieth  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  in  all  the  West  Indian  and  North  Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  places  of  governors  were  through  family 
favor  often  shamelessly  filled  by  the  least  worthy,  some  of 
whom  were  as  ready  to  further  their  own  interests  by  circum- 
venting the  crown  as  by  oppressing  tlie  people.  It  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  British  government  to  have  con- 
ciliated aflfection  and  respect  by  an  honest  use  of  the  public 
money ;  but  the  avidity  of  the  persons  holding  office  was  con- 
etant  and  too  strong. 

But  there  was  no  forbearance  when  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  in  question.  In  May  1718, 
Massachusetts  imposed  a  duty  on  English  manufactures,  andj 
as  its  own  citizens  built  six  thousand  tons  of  shipping  annually, 
it  favored  their  industry  by  a  small  discrimination.  "In  a 
little  time,"  it  was  said  of  them,  "  tliey  will  be  able  to  live 
without  Great  Britain;  and  their  ability,  joined  to  their  in- 
clination,  will  be  of  veiy  ill  consec^uence."  The  impost  on 
English  goods,  though  of  but  one  per  cent,  was  negatived  by 
the  king,  with  the  warning  "that  the  passage  of  such  acts 
endangers  the  charter/' 

Every  branch  of  coneumption  was,  as  far  as  practicable, 
secured  to  English  manufacturers ;  every  f onn  of  competition 
by  colonial  industry  was  discouraged  or  forbiddea.  It  was 
found  that  hats  were  well  made  in  the  land  of  furs ;  the  Lon- 
don company  of  hatters  remonstrated  ;  and  tlieir  craft  was 
protected  by  an  act  forbidding  hats  to  be  transpoiied  from  one 
plantation  to  another.  The  proprietors  of  English  iron-worlcs 
were  jealous  of  American  mdustry.  In  1719,  news  came  from 
Samuel  Shute,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusette,  that,  in 
some  parts  of  his  govermnent,  "the  inhabitants  worked  up 
their  wool  and  flax,  and  made  a  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use ; 
that  they  manufactured  great  part  of  their  leather;  that  there 
were  hatters  in  the  maritime  towns ;  and  that  six  furnaces  and 
nineteen  forges  were  sot  up  for  making  iron."  The  spectres 
of  these  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  haunted  the  pubhc 
imagination  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  house  of  com- 
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monfl  readily  resolved  that  "the  erecting  mazmfaotoiies  in  the 
colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence ; "  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  the  importation  of  American  lumber^ 
they  paaBed  a  bill  having  the  clause,  **  that  none  in  the  planta^ 
tions  should  manufacture  iron  wares  of  any  kind  out  of  any 
BOWS,  pigs,  or  bara  whatsoever.''  The  house  of  lords  added 
^^tbat  no  forge,  going  by  water,  or  other  works  should  be 
erected  in  any  of  the  eaid  plantations,  for  the  making,  work- 
ing, or  converting  of  any  sows,  pigs,  or  cast-iron  into  bar  of 
rod  iron-'^  But  the  opposition  of  the  northern  coloniee  de- 
feated the  bill,  which  forbade  the  colonists  to  manufacture  a 
bolt  or  a  naiL 

The  board  of  trade,  after  long  inquiry,  in  September  1721, 
made  an  elaborate  report  of  the  statistics  of  colonial  conom^erce^ 
eagerly  adopting  every  view  which  magnified  its  importanoew 
They  found  tliat  it  yielded  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  a  yearly 
balance  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  on  a  fair 
estimate  of  indirect  advantages,  the  colonies  gave  employment 
to  one  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  one  third,  of  the  whole  navigi^ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  Their  statements,  which  seemed  to 
justify  the  boast  of  a  colonial  agent,  "  that  London  had  risen 
out  of  the  plantations,  and  not  out  of  England,"  were  received 
a^  the  results  of  exact  inquiries,  and  formed  the  motive  to  the 
policy  of  succeeding  years. 

From  1721,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  had,  during  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  undisputed  direction  of  English  afiairs.  He 
found  parliament  a  corrupt  body,  and,  to  govern  its  memberB, 
he  adopted  the  methods  whidi  they  required ;  but,  in  his  ha|h 
pier  hours,  there  were  those  who  had 

***  Seen  him,  imcumljer'd  with  a  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe." 

It  is  Ills  glory  that  he  refused  to  intrust  measures  of  cruet- 
ty  to  executive  discretion,  saying,  with  the  highest  wisdom : 
"He  that  gives  the  power  of  blood  gives  blood."  Of  tiie 
American  colonies  he  knew  little,  but  they  profited  by  the 
character  of  a  statesman  who  shunned  compulsory  processes 
that  might  provoke  an  insurrection,  and  rejected  everj  propo- 
sition for  revenue  that  needed  the  sabre  and  bayonet  for  its 
collection.    It  was  his  purpose  to  make  England  the  home  of 
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the  indiietrial  arts  and  o£  coinmei'ce.  Export  duties  on  all 
goods  of  British  produce  were  abolished,  thus  gaining  for  man* 
kind  some  advance  toward  freedom  of  intercourse.  The  Brit- 
ish colonial  monopolj  was  confirmed.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
George  I.,  the  importation  of  East  Indian  goods  into  the  colo- 
nies was  prohibited,  except  from  Great  Britain ;  and  thus  the 
colonists  virtually  paid  on  them  the  duties  retained  on  their 
exportation.  Furs  from  the  plantations  were  enumerated 
among  the  commodities  which  could  he  exported  only  to  Great 
Britain ;  so,  too,  ore  from  the  abundant  copper  mines  of  Amer- 
ica. The  reservation  of  the  pine-trees  of  the  north  for  the 
British  navy  was  coutiuned ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  vice-admiralty  extended  to  offenders  against  the  act.  The 
bountieB  on  hemp  and  naval  stores  were  renewed,  and  the 
export  of  wood  and  lumber  from  the  colonies  was  niade  free. 

By  restricting  American  manufactnres,  the  board  of  tirade, 
the  ministry,  the  united  voice  of  Great  Britain,  proposed 
to  guarantee  dependence.  No  sentiment  won  more  imiver- 
sal  acceptance.  Fashion  adopted  it;  Queen  Caroline  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  were  its  patrons ;  and,  in  1729,  Joshua 
Gee,  who  had  ah-eady  for  many  years  been  consulted  by  the 
board  of  trade,  and  who  is  said  to  have  advised  an  American 
stamp  act  by  pai-Hament,  embodied  the  ancient  prohibitory 
maxims  in  a  work  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minis- 
try  and  the  royal  family.  "As  people  had  been  filled  with 
fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encouraged  to  raise  rough  materials, 
would  set  up  for  themselves,"  he  recommended  the  prohibition 
of  colonial  manufactures  as  the  security  of  England.  Othera 
proposed  that  "an  exact  account  be  taken  of  all  looms  now 
erected  in  the  plantations,  and  that  for  the  future  no  other  or 
more  looms  be  tolerated."  These  views  prevailed  at  court,  in 
the  board  of  trade,  and  throughout  England.  Men,  who  heard 
with  indifference  of  the  bickerings  of  colonial  governors  with 
the  legislatures,  demanded  the  destruction  of  all  **the  iron* 
works  in  the  plantations*" 

For  colonists  to  manufacture  like  Englishmen  was  esteemed 
an  audacity,  to  Ije  rebuked  and  to  be  restrained  by  every  de- 
vice of  law.  The  mercantile  restrictive  system  was  the  super- 
stition of  that  age.    Capitalists  worshipped  it ;  statesmen  were 
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oyerawed  by  it ;  phfloeopheiB  dared  not  qtiestion  it.  Kn^i^ 
believed  itmli  free  from  bigotry ;  and  its  mind  bad  bowed  to  t 
new  idolatry.  Now  was  qniekened  the  inquisition  by  authority 
into  American  industry,  of  which  ev&ry  governor  wia  en  joined 
to  report  the  condition.  Spain  had  never  watched  more  jeal- 
onsly  the  growth  of  free  opinion^  than  British  statesmanship 
the  development  of  colonial  enterprise.  Ireland,  which  had 
been  excluded  from  the  American  trade  m  carefully  as  Franee 
or  Portugal,  could  still  import  hops  from  America;  now  tbe 
growers  of  hops  in  England  arrogated  the  market  of  the 
sister  kingdom  exclusively  to  themselves.  Bounties  wem 
mewed  to  naval  stores,  but  naval  stores  were  enumerated, 
BO  that  they  could  be  carried  to  Great  Britain  only.  Debts 
due  in  the  plantations  to  Englishmen  might  be  proved  be* 
fore  an  English  magistmte;  and,  overthrowing  the  laws  of 
Yii^ginia,  the  parUameut  made  lands  in  the  plantations  liable 
for  debts.  That  America,  the  home  of  the  beavere,  might  not 
manufacture  its  own  hats,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  be 
hatters,  nor  employed  as  journeymen,  who  had  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years ;  that  no  hatter  should  employ 
more  than  two  apprentices;  that  no  negro  should  serve  at  the 
work;  that  no  American  hats  should  be  shipped  from  one 
plantation  to  another,  nor  be  loaded  upon  any  horse,  cart,  or 
ferriage  for  conveying  from  one  plantation  to  another.  Stmi- 
lar  rules  were  proposed  for  American  iron;  but  the  English 
ironmongers  asked  for  a  total  prohibition  of  forges ;  and  the 
EnglL8h  landlords,  of  furnaces  for  preparing  the  rough  mate* 
rial,  because  the  fires  in  America  diminished  the  value  of  Brit- 
ish woodlands.     In  the  conflict  the  subject  was  postponed. 

A  measiuie,  adopted  in  17S3,  brought  America  nearer  to 
independence.  England  favored  the  islands  more  than  the 
continent ;  for  tlie  West  Indians  were  as  the  bees  which  bring 
all  their  honey  home  to  the  hive.  Moreover,  the  plantero 
dwelt  in  England,  and  held  estates  there  which  gave  them 
weight  in  parliament  For  many  years,  even  from  the  reign 
of  William  of  Orange,  they  had  sought  to  prohibit,  as  **  perni- 
cious,^' all  trade  between  the  northern  colonies  and  the  Freneib 
and  SpauiBh  and  Dutch  West  India  islands. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  English  continental  cola* 
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niee  grew  accustomed  to  a  modest  commerce  with  the  islands 
of  tlie  French  and  Dntch^  purchasing  of  them  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses,  in  return  for  prorisious,  horses,  and  lumber.  The 
sugar  colonies,  always  ^iger  for  themselves  to  engage  in  con- 
traband tmde  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  demanded  of  parlia- 
ment a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  the  northern 
colonieB  and  any  tropical  islands  but  the  British. 

In  the  formation  of  the  colonial  system,  each  European  na- 
tion valued  most  the  colonies  of  which  the  products  least  inter- 
fered with  its  own.  England  was  willing,  therefore,  to  cheek 
the  North  and  to  favor  the  South.  Hence  permission  was 
given  to  the  planters  of  Carolina,  and  aftei*ward  of  Georgia, 
to  ship  their  rice  directly  to  any  port  in  Enrope  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Hence,  when,  in  November  1T34,  the  ship-carpen- 
ters of  the  river  Thames  complained  "that  their  trade  was 
hurt,  and  that  their  workmen  emigrated  because  so  many  ves- 
eols  were  built  in  New  England,"  the  board  of  trade  supported 
their  ooraplaints ;  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  in  imitation  of 
tlie  French  policy,  liberty  was  granted  for  carrying  sugar  from 
the  British  sugar  plantations  directly  to  foreign  markets,  ships 
built  and  ships  owned  in  the  American  plantations  were  ex- 
clnded  from  the  privilege.  Hence,  also,  the  tropical  prodiicts, 
especially  the  products  of  the  cane,  formed  the  central  point  of 
colonial  policy.  To  monopolize  the  culture  of  sugar  and  the 
traffic  in  slaves  became  the  cardinal  object  of  English  commer- 
cial ambition. 

The  great  patron  of  the  islands  against  *'the  continent" 
WW  the  irritated  auditor-general  for  the  plantations^  Horatio 
Walpole.  The  house  of  commons,  thinking  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise between  their  interests,  still  j:>ermitted  the  northern 
colonies  to  find  a  market  for  their  fish,  lumber,  provisions, 
horses,  and  other  produce  in  the  foreign  islands,  but,  in  1733, 
resolved  to  impose  on  the  return  cargo  a  discriminating  dnty. 
*'  Such  impositions,"  said  Khode  Island,  in  its  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  **  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  our  char- 
ter." "The  petition/*  objected  Sir  William  Yonge,  ** looks 
mighty  like  aiming  at  independence  and  disclaiming  the  au- 
thority of  this  house,  as  if  this  house  had  not  a  pcrw»r  to  tax 
them."    "  I  hope^'*  aaid  another^  **  they  have  no  charter  which 
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debauB  tliis  house  from  taxing  them,  as  well  as  any  other  sub- 
jects;'' while  a  third  held  that,  *'as  the  colonieB  are  all  a  part 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  generally  represented 
in  this  house  as  well  aa  the  rest  of  the  people  are."  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  John  Barnard  urged  the  i*eception  of  the  peti- 
tion, since  its  presentation  "  was  a  direct  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  the  house ; "  and  Pulteney,  Sir  William 
Windham,  and  their  associates,  argued  that  the  petition  should 
at  least  be  read.  But  the  commons  would  receive  none  against 
a  money  bill 

New  York  esteemed  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  duties 
worse  than  tlie  prohibition;  its  merchants  appealed  to  the 
equity  of  the  house  of  lords,  on  account  of  '*  the  inconvenience 
to  trade ; "  and  Partridge,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, having  enclosed  their  petition  to  Newcastle,  added ; 
"  The  bill  is  divesting  them  of  their  rights  as  the  Idng^s  natu- 
ral bom  subjects  and  Englishmen,  in  levying  subsidies  on  them 
against  their  consent,  when  tliey  are  annexed  to  no  coimty  in 
Britain,  have  no  representative  in  parUament,  nor  are  any  part 
of  tlie  legislature  of  this  kingdom.  It  wiU  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  hereafter." 

Petitions,  arguments,  and  appeals  were  disregarded ;  and, 
after  two  years'  discussion,  an  act  of  parliament,  recognising  the 
prosperity  of  "  the  sugar  colonies  in  America  as  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  the  trade  of  England,"  "  gave  and  granted  " 
a  duty  of  ninepence  on  every  gallon  of  mm,  sixpence  on  every 
gallon  of  molasses,  and  five  shillings  on  every  hundred-weight 
of  sugar  imported  from  foreign  colonies  into  any  of  the  British 
plantations.  The  penalties  under  the  act  were  recoverable  in 
the  courts  of  admiralty. 

Here  was  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  to  be  executed 
by  officers  of  royal  appointment,  levying  a  tax  on  consiunption 
in  America.  In  England,  it  was  afterward  appealed  to  as  a 
precedent ;  in  America,  the  sixpence  duty  on  molasses  had  the 
effect  of  a  prohibition,  and  led  only  to  clandestine  importa- 
tions. Tlie  enactment  had  its  motive  in  the  desire  to  secure 
the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  market  to  the  British  sugar  plan- 
tations ;  and  failed  entirely  in  its  purpose.  No  money  went 
into  the  British  treasury.    The  Briti^  officials  sent  over  to 
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America  to  collect  a  revenue  seized  the  opportuiiity  to  enrich 
themselves  by  coiinivaDce  at  free  trade  in  sugar  and  molasses. 
It  18  Belcliefj  a  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  wrote : 
**  Ko  prince  ever  had  such  a  crew  of  villains  to  betray  his  in- 
terests and  break  the  acts  of  trade,"  This  connivance  con- 
tinued until  the  next  generation,  as  we  know  from  Hutchinson, 
and  the  revenue  officers  excused  themselves  because  "  tliey  were 
quaitered  upon"  by  their  patrons  in  England  for  all  the  in- 
come that  they  could  gain  honestly. 

In  1740,  Ashley,  a  well  informed  writer,  proposed  to  secure 
a  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  to  one  half  or  one  third,  or  even 
to  a  sixth,  of  the  old  rate. 

The  inexorable  zeal  which  never  rested  in  its  warfare 
against  the  growth  of  American  manufactures,  slumbered 
over  the  contests  which  arose  between  the  office-holders,  who 
were  always,  without  regard  to  right,  struggling  for  in- 
creased emoluments,  and  the  eolomes,  which  were  carefid  to 
restrain  their  cupidity.  The  holders  of  the  offices  themselves 
were  always  on  the  alert  to  identify  their  own  interest  vritb 
the  honor  of  the  crown  and  the  power  of  parliament,  but  the 
EngUsh  public  looked  upon  the  strife  with  great  indifference, 
A  colonial  legislature  had  but  two  modes  of  effectual  resist- 
ance: one  was  to  be  so  frugal  and  speeifically  exact  in  its 
appropriations  that  they  could  not  be  misused ;  the  other,  to 
keep  the  royal  governor  on  his  good  behavior  by  making  him 
dependent  on  an  annual  grant  for  his  salary  and  its  amount. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  house  never  passed  an  impost  bill  or  biU 
for  the  general  tax  for  the  support  of  government  nor  granted 
a  salary  to  the  governor  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year. 

Within  the  province  of  Maine  there  was  a  reservation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown  of  the  pine-trees  in  the  forests  suited 
for  masts*  The  surveyor  of  the  woods  was  charged  with  per- 
mitting such  persons  as  would  pay  him  for  it,  to  cut  down  the 
very  logs  and  timber  which  he  gave  out  to  be  the  king's,  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  after  inquiry,  found  cause  to  con- 
demn the  sur\'^eyor.  The  board  of  trade,  without  entering 
into  any  inquiry,  sent  back  the  accusation  brought  against  the 
surveyor  as  an  exparte  document.  To  prevent  the  publication 
of  an  answer  by  the  house  to  one  of  his  speecheSi  Bhute  claimed 
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under  Iiis  umtructUmB  power  over  tbe  press ;  with  no  iwiill 
except  tbaiy  through  the  resifltaiioe  which  he  roused,  the  ynm 
in  UAaeachusetu  from  that  time  became  free.  Ha  negattred 
the  choice  to  the  eonncil  of  Elisha  Cooke,  the  younger,  heir 
to  hiB  father's  yirtaes.  Cooke  waa  promptlr  chosen  a  T&pr^ 
eentatiTe  of  Boston^  and,  in  1720,  wae  elected  speaker  of  the 
Impe^  The  goTemor  disapproved  the  election;  the  howa 
treated  hk  disapproral  as  a  nullity.  The  governor  diasolTed 
the  anemhly ;  and,  in  July,  the  new  representatives  punished 
him  by  reducing  hia  half-year's  gratuity  from  six  hundred  to 
five  hundred  ponnda  in  a  depreciating  currency.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November,  they  appointed  "one  or  more  meet  per- 
aons  "  to  inspect  the  forts  and  garrisons  and  the  condition  of 
the  forces  employed  for  protection  against  the  eastern  Indians, 
and  again  curtailed  the  governor's  salary.  In  May  1731,  tbejr 
would  not  ask  the  governor's  assent  to  their  choice  of  speaker, 
and  refused  to  make  any  grants  of  money  for  public  salaries 
until  the  governor  should  accept  their  acts,  resolves,  and  elec- 
tions. "  They  are  more  lit  for  the  affairs  of  fanning/'  wrote 
Shute,  ^^  than  for  the  duty  of  legislators ;  they  show  no  rcgftrd 
to  the  royal  prerogative  or  instructions." 

How  to  get  an  American  revenue  at  the  royal  disposition 
remahied  a  problem.  In  a  report  made  in  February  1719,  at 
the  command  of  the  board  of  trade,  Sir  William  Keith,  of 
PennsylvMiia,  in  concert  with  the  more  discreet  Logan,  ex- 
plained the  rapid  progress  of  the  Freucli,  proposed  a  system  of 
frontier  defence,  and  enforced  the  "  neceesity  that  some  method 
be  projected  whereby  each  colony  shall  be  obUged  to  bear  ita 
proportionable  siiare  of  expense,"  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
board,  in  September  1721,  brought  forward  a  new  system  of 
colonial  administration  by  a  concentration  in  their  own  hands 
of  power  over  the  colonies.  They  recotmnended  that  the  first 
commissioner  of  tlieir  board,  Uke  the  first  lord  of  the  treas* 
ury  and  of  the  admiralty,  should  have  immediate  access  to  the 
sovereign.  As  "the  most  effectual  way"  of  ruling  in  America, 
tliey  proposed  to  consolidate  all  tlie  continental  provinces  under 
the  government  of  one  lord  heuteuant  or  captain-general,  who 
should  have  a  fixed  salary  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
mhabitants,  and  should  be  constantly  attended  by  two  members 
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of  each  provincial  assembly ;  one  of  the  two  to  he  elected  every 
je^T,  Thk  general  council  might  "  not  meddle  with  or  alter 
the  manner  of  government  in  any  province,''  but  should  have 
power  to  allot  to  each  one  iU  qnota  of  men  and  money,  which 
the  several  assemblies  would  then  raise  by  laws. 

Of  the  charter  govemmente  it  was  said  that  they  had  neg- 
lected the  defence  of  the  country ;  had  exercised  power  arbi- 
trarily ;  had  disregarded  the  acts  of  trade ;  had  made  laws  re- 
pugnant to  English  legislation ;  and,  by  fostering  ihe  nmnbers 
and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  were  creating  formidable  an- 
tagonists to  Enghsh  industry.  Moreover,  "  too  great  an  incli- 
nation was  shown  by  them  to  be  independent  of  their  mother 
kingdom."  The  board  of  trade  therefore  advised  "that  the 
charters  should  be  reassnmed  to  the  crown,  as  one  of  those  es- 
sential points  without  which  the  colonies  could  never  be  put 
upon  &  right  footing ;  '*  and  next,  that  "  they  should  be  com- 
pelled by  proper  laws  to  follow  the  commands  sent  them.  It 
hath  ever,'*  they  added,  **  been  the  wisdom  not  only  of  Great 
Britain,  but  likewise  of  all  other  states,  to  secure  by  all  possible 
means  the  entire,  absolute,  and  immediate  dependency  of  their 
colonies."  And  they  pressed  for  the  instant  adoption  of  their 
scheme,  which,  like  that  of  1696,  had  some  features  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  It  seemed  "  past  all  doubt  that  a  bill  would 
be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  at  their  uext  session 
to  disfranchise  the  charter  governments," 

At  this  moment  of  danger,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  a  native  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  eollege,  now  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  forward  in  behalf  of  the  New  England  char- 
ters, menaced  alike  by  parliament  and  by  the  prerogative.  In 
their  "Defence,"  of  which  Lord  Carteret,  afterward  earl  of 
Qran\411e,  accepted  the  dedication,  he  argued  that  the  three 
New  England  colonics  held  their  charters  by  compact,  having 
obtained  them  aa  a  conrideration  for  the  labor  of  those  who  re- 
deemed the  wilderness  and  annexed  it  to  the  English  domin- 
ions ;  that  the  charters  did  but  establish  the  political  relation 
between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain ;  that  the  crown,  hav- 
ing itself  no  right  in  the  soil,  neither  did  nor  could  grant  it ; 
that  the  Americans  held  their  lands  by  purchases  from  the  na- 
tives and  their  own  industry  and  daring;  that,  if  the  planters 
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had  foreseen  that  their  privileges  would  he  ench  transitory 
things,  they  never  would  have  engaged  in  their  costly  and 
hazardous  enterprise ;  that,  but  for  them,  France  would  have 
multiplied  its  settlements  tiU  she  had  reigned  sole  mistress  of 
North  America ;  that,  far  from  neglecting  their  defence,  the 
glorious  deeds  of  their  soldiers,  if  they  must  not  shine  in  Brit- 
ish annak,  would  consecrate  their  memory  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  there,  at  least,  transtnit  their  fame  to  the  latest 
posterity  j  that  the  charters  themselves  contained  the  strongest 
barriers  against  arbitrary  rule,  in  the  aimual  election  of  mag:ift- 
trates ;  tliat  violations  of  the  acts  of  navigation,  which  equally 
occurred  in  every  British  seaport,  were  the  frauds  of  individu- 
als, not  the  fault  of  the  community ;  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  all  the  officers  of  the  revenue  were  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  all  breaches  of  the  acts  of  trade  cognizable  only  in 
the  court  of  admiralty ;  that  colonial  laws,  repugnant  to  those 
of  England,  far  from  effecting  a  forfeiture  of  the  charteis, 
were  of  themselves,  by  act  of  parliament,  illegal,  null,  and 
void ;  that  the  crown  had  no  interest  to  resiirae  the  charter*, 
since  it  could  derive  no  benefit  but  from  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  nursery  of  trade  is  a  free  government,  where  the 
laws  are  sacred ;  that  justice  absolutely  forbade  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  the  liberties  of  states;  that  it  would  be  a 
severity  without  a  precedent  if  a  i>eople  should  in  one  day, 
unsummoned  and  unheard,  I»e  deprived  of  all  the  valuable 
privileges  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  enjoyed  for  near  a 
hundred  years.  And  as  tlie  plan  of  the  board  of  trade  was 
recommended  by  the  fear  that  the  colonies  would,  "in  the 
course  of  some  years,  throw  off  their  dependence  and  declare 
themselves  a  free  state,"  as  men  in  office  "  professed  their 
belief  of  the  feasibleness  of  it,  and  the  probability  of  its  some 
time  coming  to  pass,*'  he  set  forth  that  the  colonics  would  not 
be  able  to  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  "  unless  they  could  first 
strengthen  themselves  by  a  confederacy  of  all  the  parte;'*  and 
that  their  independence  would  be  hastened,  if  "  all  the  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  be  brought  under  one  viceroy  and  into 
one  aBsembly." 

Such  were  the  ailments  urged  in  September  1721,  by 
Dummer,  of  New  England,  who,  "in  the  scardty  of  friends 
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to  those  govermnente,"  gained  a  tongiie  to  assert  their  liberties. 
The  bill  for  abrogating  the  charters  was  dropped.  The  eaxl  of 
Stair,  who  was  selected  to  be  the  viceroy  of  America,  having 
declined  the  station,  the  scheme  of  the  hoard  of  trade  was  al* 
lowed  to  Blumber.  In  1722,  the  hberal  Trenchard,  whose  words 
were  very  widely  read,  foresaw  that  "  the  colonies  when  they 
grew  stronger  might  attempt  to  wean  themselves,*'  and  for  that 
very  reason  counselled  moderation  and  forbearance.  *^  It  is  not 
to  be  hoped/'  thus  he  reasoned  publicly  and  wisely,  **  that  any 
nation  will  be  subject  to  another  any  longer  than  it  finds  its 
own  account  in  it  and  cannot  help  itself.  Our  northern  colonies 
must  constantly  increase  in  people,  wealth,  and  power.  They 
have  doubled  their  inhabitants  since  the  revolution,  and  in  less 
than  a  century  must  become  powerful  states ;  and  the  more 
powerful  they  grow,  still  the  more  people  will  flock  thither. 
And  there  are  so  many  exigencies  in  all  states,  so  many  foreign 
waj«  and  domestic  disturbances,  that  these  colonies  can  never 
want  opportunities,  if  they  watch  for  them,  to  do  what  they 
shall  find  it  their  interest  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
take  all  the  precaution  in  our  power  that  it  shall  never  be 
their  interest  to  act  against  that  of  their  native  country." 

These  words  of  Trenchard  still  rung  in  the  public  ear,  when, 
in  172S,  Samuel  Shute,  then  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  England,  having  fled  secretly  from  his  gov- 
ernment. He  came  to  complain  to  the  king  that  the  represent- 
atives had  trampled  on  the  prerogative,  liad  adjourned  against 
his  wall,  had  assembled  again  at  their  own  appointed  time,  and 
had  gained  to  themselves  a  contrul  over  the  movements  of 
colonial  troops  and  the  appointment  of  their  commanders. 
Especially  he  complained  of  "  Boston,  a  town  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants."  Its  hberties  were  described  as  the  want 
"  of  proper  poUce ; "  its  ardent  love  of  freedom,  as  "  a  levelling 
spirit ;"  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  as  an  aptitude  **  to  be  muti- 
nous ; "  its  iofluence,  as  swaying  the  country  representatives 
**to  make  continual  encroachments  on  the  few  prerogativee 
left  to  the  crown."  ^*  The  cry  of  the  city  of  London  was  ex- 
ceedingly against "  the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  it  was  feared 
tliat  the  spirit  of  1641  still  lived  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and 
even  Neal,  the  historian  and  friend  of  New  England,  censured 
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the  ycnmger  Elisha  Cooke,  aa  endangering  the  eharter.  Tbe 
boerd  of  trade  saw  hi^  treeson  in  the  interferenae  of  tbe  as- 
iemblj  with  the  militia ;  they  reported  to  the  lonk  of  comiGil 
that  ''the  inhabitaata  W€i«  daily  endeavoring  to  wreat  the 
gmall  i^maijis  of  power  out  of  tbe  bands  of  the  cmwn,  and  to 
become  indepeadeut  of  the  mother  kingdom*"  To  make  the 
danger  apparent,  they  recounted  the  populc^o^nees  of  the  prov- 
inee,  the  strength  of  its  militia,  the  number  of  its  marinera; 
they  apprised  the  privy  oooneil  of  the  importance  of  restrain- 
ing ^  80  powerful  a  colony  within  due  bounde  of  obedience  to 
the  crown ; "  and,  as  the  only  remedy,  they  demanded,  without 
loas  of  time,  '^  the  efiFectnal  interposition  of  the  Britiah  k^ia- 
ktnre.'' 

At  a  moment  when  the  administration  of  the  colonies  was 
fraught  with  so  many  difflcultieg,  Walpole  conferred  the  mazk- 
igement  of  them  with  the  seals  of  the  southern  department  ot 
state  on  the  young  duke  of  Keweastle,  who  owed  his  coufie* 
quence  to  the  number  of  members  of  parliament  dependent 
on  him  for  their  rotum.  He  was  ruled  by  an  insatiable  paaaion 
for  holding  high  office,  but  was  untainted  by  avarice,  and 
free  from  a  disiposition  to  cruelty.  He  owed  much  to  the 
faithful  guidance  and  fidelity  of  his  younger  brother,  Henry 
Pelham,  who  was  already  in  the  ministrj ,  and  was  one  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  his  time.  The  powers  of  Newcas- 
tle's mind  did  not  reach  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  admin- 
istration ;  he  was  by  nature  led  to  get  on  as  he  could  inom 
day  to  day,  and  in  difficult  times  he  was  Hke  the  stream  that 
cuts  its  channel  along  the  line  of  the  least  reaistaiioeL  Im- 
portimed  to  distribute  places  in  America,  he  conferred  otHoe^ 
without  a  scruple,  on  men  too  vile  to  be  employed  at  home,  and 
then  left  them  to  look  out  for  themselves.  On  the  qnestioos 
which  had  been  raised  in  Maeaachusetts,  the  crown  lawyera 
gave  a  report,  deciding  every  question  against  the  colony,  yet 
not  encouraging  harsh  measures  of  redress^  Newcastle,  asceiv 
taining  what  modifications  in  its  constitution  Massachusetts 
would  be  willing  to  accept,  in  August  1726,  gave  an  explanatory 
charter  to  that  province,  aoo(»ding  to  which  the  speaker  was 
to  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  highest  executive  officer 
in  the  province,  and  the  representatives  were  to  adjourn  them- 
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selves  not  exceeding  two  days  without  leave.  Tlie  arrears  of 
salaiy  due  from  that  refractory  people  to  the  fugitive  Shute  he 
settled  by  a  pension  out  of  the  revenue  of  Barbados^  which 
thus  found  out  how  unvrifle  it  had  been  in  granting  the  crown 
a  perpetual  revenue.  The  instruction  for  the  permanent  grant 
of  a  salaiy  to  the  gov^nor  during  the  time  of  his  service  was 
cooitinued;  but  the  governor  was  permitted  to  accept  oeca- 
uonal  granta  if  he  could  do  no  better. 

At  the  time  of  a  stormy  altercation  in  Jamaica,  the  crown 
lawyers  were  asked  if  the  king  or  liis  privy  council  bad  not  a 
right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ;  and,  in 
May  1724,  Sir  Philip  Torke,  afterward  Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
Sir  Clement  Wearg  replied :  "  If  Jamaica  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  colony  of  English  subjects,  they  cannot  be  taxed  but  by 
the  parliamait  of  Great  Britahi,  or  some  representative  body 
of  the  people  of  the  island.*'  PropoealB  for  taxing  the  colonies 
by  act  of  parliament  were  not  wanting ;  but  from  the  govern- 
ment they  I'eceived  no  support,  "  I  will  leave  the  taxing  of 
the  British  colonies,"  such  are  the  words  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  WaJpoIe  toward  the  close  of  his  mimstry,  and  each 
certainly  were  his  sentiments^  *'  for  gome  of  my  saccessors,  who 
may  have  more  oonrage  than  I  bave^  and  be  less  a  friend  to 
commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,"  he 
added,  *'to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  to 
the  utanoet  latitude — nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over 
some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe;  for,  by  en- 
couraging  them  to  an  extensive,  growing  foreign  commerce,  if 
they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that, 
in  two  years  af tenirard,  fuU  two  hxmdred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  this  gain  will  be  in  his  majesty's  exchequer  by  the 
labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of 
Bvery  kind  of  our  manufactures  go  thither ;  and,  as  they  in- 
csrease  in  the  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will 
be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own 
constitution  and  laws." 

Once  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  petition  before 
the  lower  house  of  parUament,  brought  the  question  of  its  right 
to  dispose  of  all  money.  The  house,  after  debate,  dismissed 
the  petition^  as  ^'  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon 
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bis  xnajeety's  govemmeiitj  and  tending  to  shake  off  tlie  de- 
pendency of  the  colony  upon  the  kingdom,  to  which  by  law 
and  right  they  onght  to  be  subject.*'  There  the  strife  ended, 
When,  in  17*S5,  Belcher,  a  later  governor,  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cept his  salary  by  an  annnal  vote,  he  confessed  himself  db> 
posed  to  let  the  assembly  "  do  the  king's  business  in  their  own 
way,"  with  no  hint  as  to  the  fashion  of  it  bnt  that  given  by 
the  dnchess  of  Kendall  to  the  goldsmith,  when  the  late  king 
promised  her  a  set  of  gold  plate :  '^  Make  them  thick  and  get 
them  done  ont  of  hand." 

While  the  ministry  songht  to  avoid  contention  with  the 
colonies,  no  member  of  the  board  of  trade  exercised  more  influ- 
ence than  Martin  Bladen,  who,  in  1719,  had  been  snocessor  to 
Joseph  Addison,  and  who  remained  at  the  board  almost  forty 
years.  He  often  expressed  the  conviction  that "  the  colonies 
desired  to  set  up  for  themselves/'  *^  Massachusetts,*'  he  a»- 
snred  Newcastle,  in  Octol>er  1740,  **is  a  kind  of  common- 
wealth, where  the  king  is  hardly  a  stadholder."  Belcher  de- 
scribes him  as  a  *'  proud,  imperious  creature  who  lived  upon 
rapine,  and  yet  from  his  haughtiness  died  a  beggar."  When  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  boundary  line  which  divided  New 
Hampshire  from  Massachusetts,  he  obtained  an  arbitrary  de- 
cree, which  awarded  to  New  Hampshire  far  more  than  that 
government  claimed.  Massachusetts  employed  one  of  its  own 
sons,  the  able  and  cultivated  Thomas  Hutchinson,  to  protest 
against  the  decision ;  but  he  was  more  intent  on  making  friends 
for  himself  than  supporting  the  rights  of  his  native  colony; 
and  the  decree,  though  wantonly  unjust,  was  enforced.  En- 
larged by  territory  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1741,  was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  the  only  royal 
government  in  New  England.  Benning  Wentworth,  its  first 
governor,  a  supporter  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  king^ 
ly  authority,  arriving  in  his  province  in  June  1741,  "found 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  prerogative."  But  he  promised  **to 
introduce  gradually  the  rights  of  the  crown." 

It  was  in  later  times  recalled  to  mind  that  Samuel  Adams, 
a  young  man  of  Boston^  when  in  1743  he  took  the  degree  of 
Miiter  at  Harvard  college,  proposed  the  question  whether  it  is 
lawful  to  resist  the  supremo  magistrate  iJf  the  commonwealth 
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cannot  be  otherwise  preserved,  and  maintamed  tlie  affirmative 
of  the  question. 

The  adminktratioE  in  England  engaged  wilfully  in  a  strife 
with  Connecticut,  where  the  freeholders  divided  their  lands 
among  their  children.  In  regard  to  intestate  estates,  its  law 
was,  in  1728,  annulled  in  England ;  and  the  English  law,  favor- 
ing the  eldest-bom,  was  declared  to  be  in  force  among  them* 
The  conflict  was  protracted  through  more  than  twenty  years 
before  the  British  government  receded  from  the  vain  project 
of  enforcing  English  rules  of  inheritance  of  land  on  the  hus- 
bandmen of  New  England. 

In  September  1720,  William  Burnet,  the  eon  of  Bishop 
Burnet  and  godson  of  WilUam  III.,  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  bui-dened  by  instnictions  from  England 
to  keep  ahve  the  assembly  which  had  been  chosen  several 
years  before.  This  he  did,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, until  it  had  lasted  more  than  eleven  yeai's.  He  further 
provoked  invincible  opposition  by  his  zeal,  under  the  strict 
commands  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  obtain  for  Horatio 
Walpole  his  sinecure  perquisites  as  auditor-general.  More- 
over, he  supported  t!ie  court  of  chancery,  of  which  he  as  gover- 
nor was  the  chancellor.  But  he  was  intelligent,  and  free  from 
avarice.  It  was  he  who  took  possession  of  Oswego,  and  he 
**  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  the  French  designs  at  Ni- 
lagara.''  Neverthelees,  for  all  hie  merit,  in  1728,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Massachusetts  to  make  way  for  the  groom  of  the 
chamber  of  George  II*  while  he  was  prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  time  when  the  ministry  were  warned  that  "the 
American  assemblies  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  being  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain  as  fast  as  they  could,''  Newcastle 
I  cent  as  governor  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  dull  and 
ignorant  John  Montgomerie.  Sluggish,  yet  humane,  the  pan* 
per  chief  magistrate  had  no  object  in  America  but  to  get 
money ;  and  he  escaped  contests  with  the  legislatures  by  giv- 
[  ing  way  to  them  in  aU  things.  Owning  Iiimself  imqualiiied, 
he  refused  to  act  as  chancellor  until  enjoined  by  ^cial  orders 
from  England.     He  died  in  office  in  1731. 

His  successor,  in  1732,  was  William  Cosby,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  connected  with  Newcastle.    A 
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boisterous  and  irritable  man,  broken  in  hifi  fortimes,  having  Kt- 
tie  imderBtandiiig  and  no  mnse  of  decorum  or  of  virtue,  he 
had  been  sent  over  to  clutch  at  gain.  Few  men  did  more  to 
hasten  colonial  emancipation.  Incapable  of  a  political  system, 
he  removed  Morris,  the  rojralist  chief  justice  of  New  York,  for 
what  the  privy  council  prononnced  insufficient  reasons^  and  pnt 
James  Delancey  in  his  place.  **  To  deter  others  from  being 
advocates  for  the  Boston  principles,"  he  dismissed  from  the 
coimcil  James  Alexander  and  the  elder  William  Smith,  who 
planned  for  New  York  the  system  of  annual  grants  of  sup- 
port. '*0h,  that  I  could  see  them  on  a  gallows  at  the  f(Mt 
gate  I ''  was  the  "  highest  wish ''  of  his  wife,  whose  gnmdeon, 
the  duke  of  Giuftou,  in  less  than  forty  years,  became  Eng- 
land's  prime  minister. 

To  gain  very  great  perquisites,  he  followed  the  precedent 
of  Andros  in  Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in* 
sated  on  new  surveys  of  lands  and  new  grants,  in  Ueu  of  the 
old*  To  the  objection  of  acting  against  law,  he  answered: 
"  Do  you  think  I  mind  that  I  I  have  a  great  interest  in  Eng- 
knd*''  The  courts  of  law  were  not  pliable ;  and  Cosby  di»* 
placed  and  appointed  judges,  without  soliciting  the  consent  of 
the  comidl  or  waiting  for  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign. 

Complaint  could  be  heard  only  through  the  press.  A 
newspaper  was  established  to  defend  the  popular  cause ;  and, 
in  November  1734,  about  a  year  after  its  establishment,  its 
printer,  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German  by  birth,  who  had  been 
an  apprentice  to  the  famous  printer,  William  Bradford,  and 
afterward  his  partner,  was  imprisoned,  by  an  order  of  the 
council,  on  the  cliarge  of  publishing  false  and  seditious  libela 
The  grand  jury  would  find  no  bill  against  him,  and  the  at- 
torney-general filed  an  information.  The  counsel  of  Zenger 
took  exceptions  to  the  commissions  of  the  judges,  because 
they  ran  during  pleasure,  and  because  they  had  been  granted 
without  the  consent  of  council.  The  angry  judge  met  the 
objection  by  dij&barring  James  Alexander  who  offered  Hi 
tii€iigk  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
for  sagacity,  penetration,  and  application  to  business.  All 
the  central  colonies  regarded  the  controversy  as  their  own. 
At  the  trial  the  pubUshuig  was  ooiifessed ;  but  the  aged  and 
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venerable  Andrew  Hamilton^  who  came  from  Philadelpliia  to 
plead  for  Zenger,  justified  the  ptiblication  by  asserting  its 
trath.  "You  cannot  be  admitted,*'  interrupted  the  chief 
justice,  "  to  give  the  tnith  of  a  libel  in  eTidence."  *'  Then," 
said  Hamilton  to  the  jury,  "  we  appeal  to  yon  for  witnesses 
of  the  facts.  The  jury  have  a  right  to  determine  both  the 
law  and  the  fact,  and  they  ought  to  do  so.*'  "  The  question 
before  you,"  he  added,  "  is  not  the  cau&e  of  a  poor  printer, 
nor  of  New  York  alone ;  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty.  Every 
man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery  wiU  bless  and 
honor  you  as  men  who,  by  an  impartial  verdict,  lay  a  noble 
foundation  for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our 
neighbors  that  to  which  nature  and  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try have  given  us  a  right — the  liberty  of  opposing  arbitrary 
power  by  speaking  and  writing  truth*"  The  jury  gave  their 
verdict,  "Not  guilty.*'  Hamilton  received  of  the  common 
oonncil  of  New  York  the  franchises  of  the  city  for  "his 
learned  and  generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press." 

When,  in  1736,  on  the  death  of  Cosby,  Clarke,  the  deputy 
of  the  auditor-general,  Horatio  Walpole,  became  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York,  he,  too,  could  obtain  no  obedienee  to 
the  king's  instructions,  "  Since  treason  has  been  committed, 
he  wrote  t<>  the  board  of  trade,  "  examples  should  be  made." 
In  vain  did  he  dissolve  one  assembly,  "No  government," 
thus,  in  September  1737,  did  the  new  assembly  address  him, 
"no  government  ean  be  safe  without  proper  checks  upon 
those  intrusted  with  power.  We  tell  yon,  you  are  not  to  ex- 
pect that  we  either  will  raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put 
wliat  we  shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to  misap- 
ply, if  we  can  prevent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any  other  de- 
ficiencies than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be  paid,  or 
continue  what  support  and  revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any 
longer  time  than  one  year ;  nor  do  we  think  it  convenient  to 
do  even  that,  until  such  laws  are  passed  as  we  conceive  to  be 
Beeewary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  who 
hftvid  reposed  a  trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and,  by  the 
gra^  of  God,  we  will  endeavor  not  to  deceive  them.**  Clarke 
submitted,  and,  bartering  law  against  law,  consented  to  a  bill 
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for  triennial  assemblies.  In  1743,  the  term  of  the  New  York 
assembly  was  fixed  by  its  own  act  at  seven  years,  as  in  England* 
The  claim  of  Horatio  Walpole  was  paid  him  by  the  crown  offi- 
cers in  defiance  of  the  acts  of  the  colony. 

Parliament,  in  1T2&,  had  ratified  the  royal  purchaae  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  The  royal  government  had  hardly  been  in- 
stitnted  and  an  assembly  convened,  before  it  was  said  that 
tlie  governor  conld  not  procure  a  fixed  salary;  nor  "get  a 
fair  rent-roll  by  any  means  in  that  country .'* 

In  North  Carolina,  things  stood  even  woree  for  royalty. 
On  the  transfer  of  its  domain  from  proprietaries  to  the  king, 
the  temporary  governor  was  making  hajste,  by  secret  grants,  to 
dispose  of  lands  without  bargain  for  quit-rent  or  price,  even 
issuing  blank  patents.  To  organize  this  government,  whem 
so  much  prudence  was  required,  Newcastle  sent  a  man  who 
was  passionate,  corrupt,  ignorant,  and  intemperate.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1731,  he  wrote  to  his  patron  that  '*  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  were  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  outwitted ;  whenever 
a  governor  attempts  to  effect  anything  by  these  meana,  he 
will  lose  his  labor  and  show  his  ignorance."  The  first  assem- 
bly  which  he  convened  directed  its  attention  to  grievances ; 
the  country  languished  under  the  exactions  of  oppressive  fees ; 
and  all  his  power  was  exerted  to  deny  the  right  of  instituting 
inquiry  or  expressing  complaint.  The  representatives  were 
altogether  and  undeniably  in  the  right;  yet  the  executive 
proceeded  so  far  in  obloquy  and  reproof,  that  the  first  royal 
legislature  separated  without  enacting  a  law. 

The  assembly,  having  framed  the  rent-roll  in  January  1735, 
would  not  pennit  the  council  to  amend  it  The  governor,  who 
had  no  other  resource  for  his  salary,  attempted  to  force  the 
payments  by  instituting  a  court  of  exchequer.  At  a  session  in 
March  1737,  the  assembly  imprisoned  the  king's  oflicers  for 
distraining  for  rent ;  and,  in  its  turn,  was  disaolved,  leaving 
North  Carolina  without  a  revenue,  its  officers  without  pay. 

Virginia  had  no  special  subject  of  contest  with  the  crown ; 
and  alone  of  all  the  colonies  it  had  no  paper  money*  Until 
1721,  color  made  no  distinction  in  the  right  of  the  freeman  to 
exeiXHse  tlie  elective  franchise.  In  that  year,  for  the  first  time, 
a  clause,  disf iimchising  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  IndianSi 
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was  inserted  in  a  law  for  tlie  better  government  of  negroes. 
The  act  beiog  refeiTed  in  England  to  the  lawyer,  Richard 
West^  for  re™ion,  he  reported  against  the  disfranchising 
clanse,  saying:  "Althongh  I  agree  that  slaves  are  to  be 
treated  in  snch  a  manner  as  the  proprietors  of  them  may 
think  it  necessary  for  their  securityj  yet  I  cannot  see  why 
one  freeman  should  be  used  worse  than  another  merely  npon 
account  of  his  complexion.^*  *  But  the  government  took  no 
notice  of  the  objection,  and  the  disfranchising  clause  was 
allowed. 

The  danger  that  most  alarmed  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  prohibition  of  manufactures.  **  Some  talk  of  an  act 
of  parliament/'  observed  the  mildly  conservative  Logan^  in 
1728,  "  to  prohibit  our  making  bar  iron,  even  for  our  own  use. 
Scarce  anything  could  more  effectually  alienate  the  miuds  of 
the  people  in  these  parts,  and  shake  their  dependence  upon 
Britain."  In  Pennsylvania^  there  existed  the  fewest  checks 
on  the  power  of  the  people.  "Popular  zeal  raged  as  high 
there  as  in  any  country ; "  and  Logan  wrote  deapondingly  to 
the  proprietary ;  "  *  Liberty  and  privileges '  are  ever  the  cry.'* 
"  This  government  under  you  is  not  possibly  tenable  without 
a  miracle,'*  The  world  was  inexperienced  in  the  harmlessnesB 
of  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  where  that  mind  deliberates, 
decides,  and  governs. 

To  the  timid  of  that  day  there  seemed  *'  a  real  danger  of 

I  insurrection/'  The  assemblies  were  troublesome ;  the  spirit  of 
iiiBubordination  grew  by  indulgence;  "squatters"  increased 
fio  rapidly  tliat  their  number  threatened  to  become  their 
security.  And  Maryland  was  as  restless  as  Pennsylvania. 
liOgan  could  not  shake  off  distrust.  With  "  a  long  enjoyment 
a  free  air  and  almost  unrestrained  liberty,"  wrote  he,  **  we 
must  not  have  the  leaat  appearance  even  of  a  miKtia,  nor  any 
other  officers  than  sheriffs  chosen  by  the  multitude  themselves, 
and  a  few  constables,  part  of  themselves,  to  enforce  the  powers 

I  of  government;  to  which  add  a  most  licentious  use  of  think- 
ing, in  relation  to  those  powers,  most  industriously  inculcated 
and  fomented"  The  result  was  inexplicable  on  the  old  theo- 
ries of  government.    "  One  perplexity  had  succeeded  another, 

*CbAlmers*A  Opmioos,  ii.  118. 
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ajs  waves  follow  waves  in  the  sea,  wliile  the  settlement  of  Pemn 
had  thriven  at  all  times  since  its  begiimiiig." 

To  free  schools  and  colleges  the  periodical  press  had  been 
added,  and  newspapers  began  their  office  in  America  as  the 
ministere  to  curiosity  and  the  guides  and  organs  of  opinion* 
Philadelphia  received  a  printer,  in  whom  it  was  to  find  a 
Btateeman.  On  the  twenty-fomth  of  April,  in  1704,  the  Bos* 
ton  "News-Letter,"  the  first  ever  published  on  the  western 
continent,  saw  the  light  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England. 
In  1719,  it  obtained  a  rival  at  Boston,  and  was  imitated  at 
Philadelphia,  In  1740,  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  on  the  continent  had  increased  to  eleven,  of  which 
one  appeared  in  South  Carolina,  one  in  Virginia,  three  in 
Pennsylvania — one  of  them  being  in  Germans-one  in  New 
York,  and  the  remaining  five  in  Boston,  The  sheet  at  first 
used  was  but  of  the  foolscap  size ;  and  but  one,  or  even  but  a 
half  of  one,  was  issued  weekly.  The  papers  sought  support 
rather  by  modestly  telling  the  news  of  the  day  than  by  engag- 
ing lu  conflicts ;  they  had  no  political  theories  to  enforce,  no 
revolutions  in  faith  to  hasten.  At  Boston,  indeed,  where  the 
pulpit  had  marshalled  Quakers  and  witches  to  the  gallows,  the 
New  England  *^  Courant,' '  the  fourth  American  periodical,  wnB, 
in  August  1721,  established  by  James  Franklin  as  an  organ  of 
indepeodent  opinion.  Its  temporary  success  was  advanced  by 
Benjamin,  his  brother  and  apprentice,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who 
wrote  for  its  columns,  worked  in  composing  the  types  as  well 
as  in  printing  off  the  sheets,  and,  as  carrier,  distributed  tho 
papers  to  the  customers.  The  sheet  satirized  hypocrisy,  and 
spoke  of  religious  knaves  as  of  all  knaves  the  worst.  This 
was  described  as  tending  "  to  abuse  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
a  manner  which  was  intolerable."  "I  can  well  remember,** 
writes  Increase  Mather,  then  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age, 
"when  the  civil  government  would  have  taken  an  effectual 
course  to  suppress  such  a  cursed  libeh"  In  July  1722,  a  resolve 
paaaed  the  council,  appointing  a  censor  for  the  press  of  James 
Franklin ;  but  the  house  refused  its  concurrence.  The  minis- 
ters persevered  ;  and,  in  January  1723,  a  committee  of  inquiry 
was  raised  by  the  legislature*  Benjamin,  being  examined,  es- 
caped with  an  admonition;  James,  the  publisher,  refusing  to 
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discover  the  author  of  the  offence,  was  kept  in  jail  for  a  month ; 
his  paper  was  censured  as  reflecting  injuriously  on  the  rev- 
erend ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and,  by  vote  of  the  house  and 
council,  he  was  forbidden  to  print  it,  '^  except  it  be  first  super- 
vised." 

Vexed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  but  seventeen  years  old,  in  October  1723,  sailed  clandes- 
tinely for  New  York*  Finding  there  no  employmentj  he 
CFOfised  to  Amboy ;  went  on  foot  to  the  Delaware ;  for  want 
of  a  wind,  rowed  in  a  boat  from  Burlington  to  Philadelphia ; 
and  bearing  marks  of  his  labor  at  the  oar,  wear)',  hungry, 
having  for  liis  w-hole  stock  of  c^h  a  single  dollar,  tlie  runaway 
apprentice — the  pupil  of  the  free  schools  of  Boston,  rich  in 
the  boundless  hope  of  youth  and  the  unconscious  power  of 
modest  genius — stepped  on  shore  to  seek  food  and  occupation. 

On  the  deep  foundations  of  sobriety,  frugality,  and  indus- 
try, the  young  journeyman  built  his  fortimes  and  fame ;  and 
he  soon  came  to  have  a  printing-office  of  his  own.  Toiling 
early  and  late,  with  his  own  hands  he  set  types  and  worked  at 
the  preea ;  with  his  own  hands  would  trundle  to  the  office  in  a 
wheelbarrow  the  reams  of  paper  which  he  was  to  use.  His 
ingenuity  was  such  that  he  could  form  letters,  make  types  and 
woodcuts,  and  engrave  vignettes  in  copper.  The  ajpsembly  of 
Pennsylvania  chose  him  its  printer.  He  planned  a  newspaper ; 
and,  when  he  became  its  proprietor  and  editor,  he  defended 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  the  inalienable  power  of 
the  people.  lie  proposed  improvements  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  invented  the  system  of  Bubscription  libraries,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  one  that  was  long  the  most  considerable 
in  America;  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  academy, 
which  has  ripened  into  a  university;  and  gathered  a  philo- 
sophical  society  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  in- 
telligent and  highly  cultivated  Logan  bore  testimony  to  his 
merits ;  "  Our  most  ingenious  printer  has  the  clearest  under^ 
standing,  with  extreme  modesty.  He  is  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary man;"  "of  a  singularly  good  judgment,  but  of  equal 
modesty  ;  '*  *^  excellent,  yet  humble."  "  Do  not  imagine,"  he 
adds,  *'  that  I  overdo  in  my  character  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
fur  I  am  rather  short  in  it"    When  the  students  of  nature 
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began  to  investigate  the  wonders  of  electricity,  Franklin  ex- 
Gelled  dl  observers  in  the  simplicity  and  lucid  exposition  of 
his  experiments^  and  in  **  sagacity  and  power  of  scientific  gen- 
eralization*" It  wafi  he  who  first  explained  thiinder-gnsts  and 
the  northern  lights  on  electrical  principles,  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1752,  going  ont  into  the  fields^  with  no  instrument  but  a 
kitej  no  companion  hut  his  son,  estabhshed  his  theory  by  ob- 
taining a  line  of  connection  with  a  thimder-cloud. 

The  son  of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  the  grandson  of  a  tolerant 
Quaker,  Franklin  from  boyhood  was  skeptical  of  tradition  as 
the  basis  of  faith,  and  respected  reason  rather  than  authority. 
After  a  momentary  lapse  into  fatalism,  he  gained  with  in- 
creasing years  an  increaBing  trust  in  the  overruling  providence 
of  God,  Adhering  to  none  of  all  the  rehgions  in  the  colonies^ 
he  yet  devoutly  adhered  to  religion.  But  though  famous  as  a 
disputant,  and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  metaphysicfi,  he 
obeyed  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and  sought  by  observation  to 
win  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  being*  The  best  observers 
praise  his  method  most.  He  so  sincerely  loved  truth  that,  in 
his  pursuit  of  her,  she  met  him  half-way ;  so  that  his  mind  was 
Kke  a  mirror,  in  which  the  universe,  as  it  reflected  itself,  re- 
vealed its  laws.  His  morality,  repudiating  ascetic  severities, 
was  indulgent  to  appetites  of  which  he  abhorred  the  sway; 
but  in  all  his  career,  the  love  of  man  held  the  mastery 
over  personal  intea^st.  He  had  not  the  imagination  which  in- 
spires the  bard  or  kindles  the  orator;  but  an  exquisite  pro- 
priety, parsimonious  of  ornament,  gave  ease,  correctness,  and 
graceful  simplicity  even  to  his  most  careless  writings.  In  life, 
his  tastes  were  delicate.  He  relished  the  delights  of  music 
and  harmony.  The  benignity  of  his  manners  made  him  the 
favorite  of  intelligent  society;  and,  with  healthy  cheerful- 
ness, he  derived  pleasure  from  books^  from  philosophy,  from 
conversation — ^now  administering  consolation  to  the  sorrower, 
now  indulging  in  light-hearted  gayety.  In  his  intercourse,  a 
serene  benevoleuce  saved  him  from  contempt  of  his  race  or  dis- 
gust at  its  toils.  To  superficial  observers,  he  might  have  seemed 
as  an  alien  from  speculative  truth,  limiting  himself  to  the  world 
of  the  senses ;  and  yet,  in  study,  and  among  men,  liis  mind  al- 
ways sought  to  discover  and  apply  the  general  principles  by 
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which  nature  and  affairs  are  controlled — now  deducing  from 
the  theory  of  caloric  improvements  in  fireplaces  and  lanterns, 
and  now  advancing  human  freedom  by  firm  inductions  from 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  He  never  professed  enthusiaflm, 
yet  his  hope  was  steadfast;  and,  in  the  moments  of  intense 
activity,  he  from  the  abodes  of  ideal  truth  brought  down  and 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  life  the  principles  of  goodness^  ajs  un- 
ostentatiously as  became  the  man  who  with  a  Mte  and  hempet 
string  had  drawn  the  lightning  from  the  skies.  He  separated 
himself  so  little  from  his  age  that  he  has  \yoBn  called  the  repre- 
sentative of  materialism ;  and  yet,  when  he  thought  on  reUgion, 
his  mind  passed  beyond  reliance  on  sects  to  faith  in  God ;  when 

vibe  wrote  on  politics,  he  founded  freedom  on  principles  that 
kuow  no  change ;  when  he  turned  an  observing  eye  on  nature, 
he  passed  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  individual  appear- 
aces  to  universal  laws ;  when  he  reflected  on  history,  his  phil- 
osophic mind  fomid  gladness  and  repose  in  the  clear  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Through  the  press,  no  one  was  so  active  as  Benjamin  Fiunk- 
in.     His  newspaper  defended  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 

■press,  for  he  held  that  falsehood  alone  dreads  attack  and  cries 
out  for  auxiliaries,  while  truth  scorns  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm 

I  and  triumphs  by  her  iimate  strength.     He  rejected  with  dis- 

rdain  the  "  policy  of  arbitrary  government,"  which  can  esteem 
truth  itself  to  be  a  libel    Kor  did  he  fail  to  applaud  **  popular 
jvemments,  as  renting  on  the  wisest  reasons/'     In  "  the  mul- 

ttitude,  which  hates  and  fears  ambition,"  he  saw  the  true  coun- 
terpoise to  unjust  designs ;  and  he  trusted  the  mass,  as  unable 

L**to  judge  amiss  on  any  essential  points.-'     ''The  judgment  of 

•  E  whole  people,"  such  was  the  sentiment  of  Franklin,  "  if  un- 
biassed by  faction,  undeluded  by  the  tricks  of  designing  men, 
is  infallible,"  That  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God  he  declared  to  be  universally  true ;  and,  therefore,  "  the 

'people  cannot,  in  any  sense,  divest  themselves  of  the  supreme 
authority."  Thus  he  assei'ted  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
by  illustrating  "  eternal  truths,  that  cannot  be  shaken  even  with 
the  foundations  of  the  world."    So  was  pubUc  opinion  guided 

ijn  Pennj^ylvania  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  colonies  were   fonning  a  character  of   their  own. 
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Throughotit  the  contment^  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  senti- 
ment  of  independence  were  gaining  vigor  and  maturity.  They 
were  not  the  offspring  of  deliberate  forethought :  they  grew  Uke 
the  lilies,  which  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Parliament  itself  avoided  the  extreme  conflict  with  all  the 
eoloniefi.  The  Episcopalians  in  America,  not  then  aware  that 
the  Episcopal  church  could  not  have  great  success  in  America 
while  a  king  was  ite  head^  continually  prayed  for  "  a  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state  as  near  as  possible  conformable  to 
that  of  their  mother  country,"  Jolmson  asked  for  "bishops 
and  a  viceroy."  In  1725,  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
hand  of  Cotton  Mather,  desired  a  sjmod,  "  to  recover  and  estab- 
lish the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel."  The  council  assented ; 
the  house  referred  the  question  to  its  next  session.  The  bishop 
of  London  anticipated  its  decision;  and  a  reprimand  from 
England  forbade  **the  authoritative"  meeting,  as  a  bod  pre- 
cedent for  dissenters.  With  this  the  interference  ended;  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  was  little  to  fear  from  the  exces- 
sive zeal  of  English  churchmen.  All  the  time  Hberal  opinion 
was  gaining  strength  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  law  of  1729 
relieved  Quakers  and  Baptists  from  parish  taxes. 

A  new  country  desires  credit,  submits  even  to  extortion 
and  expedients  rather  than  renounce  its  use.  Where  nature 
invites  to  the  easy  and  rapid  development  of  its  resources,  hope 
sees  the  opportunity  of  golden  advantages,  if  a  loan  can  be  o]>- 
tained.  The  fijrst  emissions  of  provincial  pajier  had  their  origin 
in  the  immediate  necessities  of  government ;  next,  in  times  of 
peace,  provinces  issued  bills  of  credit,  redeemable  at  a  remote 
day,  and  put  in  circulation  by  means  of  loans  to  citizens  at  a 
low  rat^  of  interest  on  the  mortgage  of  lands.  The  bills,  in 
themselves  almost  worthless  from  the  remoteness  of  the  day  of 
payment,  were  made  a  lawful  tender.  The  borrower,  who  re- 
ceived them,  paid  to  the  state  amiual  interest  on  his  debt ;  and 
this  interest  constituted  a  public  revenue,  obtained,  it  was 
boasted,  without  taxation.  In  1712,  South  Carolina  issued  in 
this  manner  "  a  bank  "  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  for  twenty  years  had  used  biUs  of  credit  for 
public  purpose,  in  1714  authorized  an  emission  of  fifty  thou- 
sand poimds  in  bills,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  five  trustees^ 
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and  let  out  at  five  per  cent  on  eafe  mortgages  of  real  estate,  to* 
be  paid  back  in  five  annual  instalmenta.  The  debts  were*  not 
thus  paid  back ;  but  an  increased  clamor  was  raised  for  greater 
emifiaionB.  In  1716,  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  madej  and  committed  to  tlie  care  of  county 
trustees.  The  scai^jity  of  money  was  ever  more  and  more  com* 
plained  of :  "  aU  the  silver  money  was  sent  into  Great  Britain 
to  make  returns  for  what  was  owing  there."  Paper  money  waa 
multiplied  so  lavishly  that,  in  1720,  an  instruction,  afterward 
modiiied,  but  never  abrogated,  was  issued  to  every  governor  in 
America,  to  consent  to  no  act  for  emitting  bills  of  credit,  ex- 
cept for  the  supijort  of  government,  without  a  suspending  clause 
till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  instruction  was 
disregarded,  and  the  system  was  imitated  in  every  colony  but 
Virginia.  Rhode  Island,  in  1721,  "  issued  a  bank  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds/'  on  which  the  interest  was  payable  in  hemp  or 
flax.  Franklin,  who  afterward  perceived  the  evil  of  paper 
money,  assisted,  in  1723,  in  introducing  it  into  PennBylvania, 
where  silver  had  circulated ;  and  the  complaint  was  soon  heard 
that,  "  as  their  money  was  paper,  they  had  rery  little  gold  and 
silver,  and,  when  any  came  in,  it  was  accounted  as  merchan- 
dise," 

In  1738,  the  New  England  currency  was  worth  but  one 
hundred  for  five  hundred;  that  of  New  Tork,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  one  hundred  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  seventy,  or  two  hundred  j  of  South  Carolina,  one  for 
eight;  while  of  North  Carolina^  of  all  the  states  the  least 
commercial  in  its  character,  the  paper  was  in  London  esteemed 
worth  but  one  for  fourteen,  in  the  colony  but  one  for  ten. 
Yet  parUaraent  waa  not  invited  to  iuterfere  tiU  Massachusetts 
eetablished  a  land  bank.  Then  the  house  of  commons  con- 
demned the  mischievous  practice,  and  addressed  the  king  in 
support  of  the  royal  instructions.  Still  the  frenzy  for  paper 
money  defied  the  royal  commands ;  and  the  private  land  bank 
began  to  issue  paper  that  it  never  could  redeem.  Parliament 
interfered,  in  1741,  "to  restrain  undertakings  in  tlie  colonies," 
by  enacting  that  the  statute  of  1719,  which  was  passed  after 
the  ruin  of  the  South  Sea  company,  and  which  made  every 
member  of  a  joint-stock  company  personally  liable  for  its  debts, 
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was,  and  had  from  tlie  first,  been  in  force  in  the  eoIome& 
Eveiy  principle  of  public  policy  required  a  check  to  the  iB&um 
of  paper  money ;  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  arbitrary 
than  to  enact  that  a  statute,  which  had  no  reference  ^-haterer 
to  Massachusetts,  and  wliich  waB  passed  many  years  before,  had 
all  the  while  been  valid  in  that  colony. 

The  home  government  approved  of  the  establishment  of 
the  fort  of  Oswego,  and  made  a  specific  call  on  nine  states  for 
men ;  on  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  for  money,  toward  supporting  fortifications  at 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Oswego.  Sir  William  Keith,  for- 
merly surveyor  of  the  customs  for  the  southern  department, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  nine  years,  a  fiery  patriot,  bois- 
terouB  for  liberty  and  property,  by  which  he  had  meant  more 
paper  money,  was  used  as  the  organ  in  London  for  suggesting 
a  new  plan  of  colonial  administration-  None  of  the  planta- 
tions, he  said,  could  *'  claim  an  absolute  legislative  power  with- 
in themselves ;  none  could  evade  the  true  force  of  any  act  of 
parliament  affecting  them."  To  give  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
colonial  government,  he  repeated  the  advice  of  tlie  board  of 
trade  to  make  its  first  lord  a  secretary  of  state ;  and  submitted 
to  the  king  the  inquiry,  "  whether  the  duties  of  stamps  upcm 
parchment  and  paper  in  England  may  not,  with  good  reason, 
be  extended  by  act  of  parliament  to  all  the  American  planta- 
tions," The  suggestion,  which  probably  was  not  original  with 
Keith,  met  at  the  time  with  no  favor.  In  1745,  two  clauses 
were  added  to  a  bill  before  parliament  which  had  the  scope  of 
compelling  the  legislators  to  obey  all  the  orders  and  instructiona 
of  the  crown ;  but  the  bill  was  not  carried  through  parliament. 

In  1740,  parliament  enacted  that  foreign  Protestants,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  bom,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in 
any  of  the  colonies,  with  no  absence  for  more  than  two  montlis 
at  any  one  time  during  that  period,  and  after  subscribing  tlie 
prescribed  oaths,  "  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be 
natural-bom  subjects  of  the  kingdom.^* 

This  period  was  marked  by  the  unrivalled  prosperity  of  fli© 
colonies.  The  population,  which  had  doubled  within  twenty- 
five  years,  grew  rich  through  industry.  Boston  continued  its 
great  manufacture  of  ships,  and  found  a  market  for  them 
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among  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  San  Domingo ;  bo  that,  for 
example  in  1738,  iJiere  were  built  in  that  town  forty-one  top- 
sail vessels.  Peace  on  the  eafitem  frontier  revived  the  youth- 
ful mai'itime  enterprise  of  Maine.  Of  Connecticutj  the  swarm- 
ing population  spread  over  its  soil,  and  occupied  even  its  hiUs ; 
for  its  whole  extent  was  protected  against  tlie  inroads  of  eav- 
The  selfishness  of  the  governors  of  New  York  and  their 
^loyalist  party  could  delay,  but  not  prevent,  its  increa^.  Penn- 
Bylvania,  the  land  of  promise,  grew  in  wealth  from  agriculture, 
from  commerce,  from  ahip*building,  and  mines  and  manufact- 
ures of  iron.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Virginia  attracted  white 
inhabitants. 

West  of  the  AUeghanies  tliero  were  no  European  settle- 
ments, except  that  traders,  especisJly  from  Carolina,  had  ven- 
tured among  the  Indians,  and,  becoming  wild  like  the  men 
with  whom  they  traflScked,  had  established  their  houses  among 
the  Cherokees,  the  Muskohgees,  and  the  Chicasas.     On  the 
'eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  the  peopling  of  the  remote  up- 
land interior  began  in  South  Carohna  with  herdsmen,  who  past- 
ured beeves  upon  natural  gi'asses,  and  now  and  then  rallied 
^tlieir  cattle  at  central  *^  Cowpens."     A  British  poet  directed 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  to  the  new  English  world, 
Lo !  swarming  southwsird  on  rejoicing  suns, 
Gay  colonies  extend — the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserved  distress,  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  foreign  lands. 
Not  built  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  woe, 
But  bound  by  social  freedom,  fimi  they  rise. 
The  progress  of  colonization  was  mainly  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  early  settlers.     But  the  wars  on  the  continent 
hurried  emigrants  in  masses  to  Pennsylvania*    "  We  shall  soon 
have  a  German  colony,"  wrote  Logan,  in  172G,  "so  many  thou- 
sands of  Palatines  are  already  in  the  country.*'     The  restrio- 
ption  on  commerce  and  industry  drove  multitudes  into  exile. 
**  The  whole  North,"  so  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  November 
1728,  was  informed  by  letters  from  Boulter  the  primate  of  Ire- 
land, "  is  in  a  ferment  at  present,  and  people  every  day  enga^ 
ing  one  another  to  go  the  next  year  to  the  West  Indies  " — that 
is,  to  the  British  continental  colonies  in  America.     "Tho 
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humor  has  spread  like  a  contagions  distemper,  and  the  people 
will  hardly  hear  anybody  that  tries  to  cure  them  of  their  mad* 
nesfi*  The  worst  is,  tliat  it  affects  only  Protestants,  and  reigns 
chiefly  in  the  Iforth." 

In  the  following  year  Logan  writes :  **  We  are  very  mnch 
surprised  at  the  vast  crowds  of  people  pouring  in  upon  ns  from 
the  north  of  Ireland"  Scotch  emigrants  who  went  directly 
from  Scotland  brought  with  them  loyalty  toward  the  motlier 
country  and  monarchy.  The  Scotch-Irish  ProtestMita,  disci* 
plined  by  disfranchisements  in  civil  life,  home  industry,  and 
trade,  foimd  a  welcome  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  were 
ever  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  in  peace  and  in  war 
struggled  for  right  and  freedom*  The  emigration  of  Irish 
CathoUcs  was  already  begun ;  but  from  the  continued  intoler- 
ance of  legislation  in  many  colonies,  it  was  as  yet  chiefly  di- 
rected to  Maryland  and  the  two  pro^dnces  founded  by  Pena. 

The  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Ireland  who  came  to  us  in 
those  days  was  George  Berkeley,  and  he,  like  Penn,  reposed 
hopes  for  himianity  on  America*  Versed  in  ancient  learn- 
ing, exact  science,  and  modem  literature,  disciplined  by  travel 
and  reflection,  adverse  factions  agreed  in  ascribing  to  him 
"  every  virtue  under  heaven,"  Cherished  by  those  who  were 
the  pride  of  English  letters  and  society,  favored  with  unsolicit- 
ed dignities  and  revenues,  he  required  for  his  happiness,  not 
fortune  or  preferment,  but  a  real  progress  in  knowledge.  Tha 
material  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved  were  hate- 
ful to  his  purity  of  sentiment;  and  having  a  mind  kindred 
with  Plato  and  the  Alexandrine  philosophers,  with  Barclay  and 
Malebranche,  he  held  that  the  external  world  was  wholly  sub- 
ordinate to  intelligence ;  that  true  existence  can  be  predicated 
of  spirits  alone.  He  did  not  distrust  the  senses,  being  rather 
a  close  and  exact  observer  of  their  powers,  and  finely  discrimi- 
nating between  impressions  made  on  them  and  the  deductions 
of  reason  from  those  irapressions.  Far  from  being  skeptical, 
he  sought  to  give  to  faith  the  highest  certainty  by  deriving  all 
knowledge  from  absolutely  perfect  intelligence,  from  God.  If 
he  could  but  "  expel  matter  out  of  nature,"  if  he  could  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  spirit  as  the  sole  creative  power  and  ac- 
tive being,  then  would  the  slavish  and  cornipt  theories  of  Epi- 
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euros  and  of  Hobbea  be  cut  up  by  the  roots.  Thus  lie  Bought 
*'  gently  to  unbind  the  ligaments  which  chain  the  soul  to  the 
earth,  and  to  assist  her  flight  upward  toward  the  sovereign 
good."  For  the  application  of  such  views,  Europe  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  offered  no  theatre.  Kegarding  "  the  well-being 
of  all  men  of  all  nations  "  as  the  design  in  which  the  actions  of 
each  individual  should  concur,  he  repaired  to  the  new  hemi- 
sphere to  found  a  university.  The  island  of  Bermuda,  at 
first  selected  as  its  site,  was  abandoned  for  Newport  within 
our  America,  of  which,  from  January  1729  to  midsimxmer 
1731,  he  was  a  resident.  But  opinion  in  England  did  not 
favor  his  purpose.  *'  From  the  labor  and  luxury  of  the  plan- 
tations," English  politicians  said,  "great  advantages  may 
ensue  to  the  mother  country ;  yet  the  advancement  of  liter- 
ature, and  the  improvement  in  arts  and  sciences  in  our 
American  colonies,  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  the  Brit- 
ish state."  The  funds  that  had  been  regarded  as  pledged 
to  the  university,  in  which  Indians  were  to  be  trained  in  wis- 
dom, missionaries  educated  for  works  of  good,  science  and 
tnith  advanced  and  disseminated,  were  diverted  to  pay  the 
dowry  of  the  princess  royal.  Disappointed,  yet  not  irritated, 
Berkeley  returned  to  Europe,  to  endow  a  library  in  Khode 
Island ;  to  cherish  the  interests  of  llarvard  college ;  to  gain  a 
right  to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Yale  college ;  tx)  encour- 
age the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Now  York,  Advanced  to  a 
bishopric,  the  heart  of  the  liberal  prelate  still  beat  for  Ameri- 
ca, of  which  his  benevolence  had  dictated  this  prophecy ; 

In  happy  cHmes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides,  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools — 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age — 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage ; 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  BEinSH   BLAVE-TEADE.      COLONIZATION  OF  OEOBGW- 


The  moral  world  is  swayed  by  general  laws.  Tliey  extend 
not  over  inanimate  nature  only,  bnt  over  man  and  nations; 
over  the  policy  of  mlers  and  the  opinion  of  masses.  Event 
succeeds  event  according  to  their  influence;  amid  the  jar  of 
passions  and  interests,  amid  wars  and  alliances,  (M>nmieroe  and 
conflicts,  they  fonn  the  guides  of  civilization,  which  marshals 
incongrnons  incidents  into  their  jnst  places,  and  arranges  check- 
ered groups  in  dear  and  harmonious  order.  To  discover  the 
tendency  of  the  ages,  research  must  be  unw^uied,  and  must  be 
conducted  without  a  bias ;  as  the  student  of  natural  history,  in 
examining  even  the  humblest  flower,  seeks  instruments  that 
may  unfold  its  wonderful  structure,  without  color  and  without 
distortion.  For  the  historic  inquirer  to  swerve  from  exact  ob- 
servation would  be  as  absurd  aB  for  the  astronomer  to  break 
his  telescopes  and  compute  the  path  of  a  planet  by  conjecture. 
Of  success  there  is  a  sure  criterion ;  for,  as  every  false  state* 
ment  contains  a  contradiction,  truth  alone  possesses  harmony* 
Truth,  and  truth  aJone,  is  permanent.  The  selfish  passions  of  a 
party  are  as  evanescent  as  the  material  interests  involved  in  the 
transient  conflict:  they  may  deserve  to  be  described;  they 
never  can  inspire ;  and  the  narrative  which  takes  from  them 
its  motive  will  hurry  to  oblivion  as  rapidly  as  the  hearts  in 
which  they  were  kindled  moulder  to  ashes,  Bnt  facts,  faith- 
fuUy  ascertained  and  placed  in  proper  contiguity,  become  of 
themselves  the  firm  links  of  a  brightly  burnished  chain,  oon- 
neeting  events  with  their  causes,  and  marking  the  line  along 
which  the  power  of  truth  is  conveyed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration* 
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Events  that  are  past  are  beyond  change,  and,  where  they 
merit  to  be  known,  can  at  least  in  their  general  aspect  l>e 
known  correctly.  The  constitution  of  the  human  mind  varies 
only  in  details ;  its  elements  are  the  same  always ;  and  the  mnl- 
titudej  possessing  but  a  combination  of  the  powers  and  passions 
of  which  each  one  is  consdous,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
which  control  individuals.  Humanity,  constantly  enriched 
and  cultivated  by  the  truths  it  develops  and  the  inventions  it 
amasses,  has  a  Hfe  of  its  own,  and  yet  posseeses  no  element 
that  is  not  common  to  each  of  its  members.  By  comparison 
of  document  with  document;  by  an  analysis  of  facts,  and  the 
reference  of  each  of  them  to  the  laws  of  intelligence  wliich  it 
illustrates;  by  separating  the  idea  which  inspires  combined 
action  from  tlie  forms  it  asstmies ;  by  comparing  results  with 
the  principles  that  govern  the  movement  of  nations — historic 
truth  may  establish  itself  as  a  science. 

The  trust  of  our  race  that  there  is  progress  in  human  af- 
fairs is  warranted.  Universal  history  does  but  seek  to  relate 
"the  sum  of  aU  God's  works  of  providence."  In  1739,  the 
firet  conception  of  its  office,  in  the  mind  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wardSj  though  still  cramped  and  perverted  by  theological  forms 
not  derived  from  observation,  was  nobler  than  the  theory  of 
Vico :  more  grand  and  general  than  the  method  of  Bossuet,  it 
embraced  in  its  outline  the  whole  "work  of  redemption'* — the 
history  of  the  influence  of  all  moral  truth  in  the  gradual  re- 
neration  of  himjanity.  The  New  England  divine,  in  his 
[uiet  association  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  rural 
life,  knew  that,  in  eveiy  succession  of  revolutions,  the  cause  of 
civilixation  and  moral  refonn  is  advanced.  "The  new  cre- 
ation," such  are  his  words,  "  is  more  excellent  than  the  old. 
So  it  ever  is,  that,  when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make 
way  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old-"  "  The  wheels  of 
Providence,"  he  adds,  "  are  not  turned  by  blind  chance,  but 
they  are  full  of  eyes  round  about,  and  they  are  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Where  the  Spirit  goes,  they  go,"  Noth- 
ing appears  more  self-determined  than  the  volitions  of  each 
individual ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Providence 
will  overrule  them  for  good.  The  finite  will  of  man,  free  in 
its  individuality,  is  in  the  aggregate  subordinate  to  general 
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laws,  TMs  is  the  reason  why  evil  is  self-destmctive ;  why 
tmth,  when  it  is  once  generated,  is  snre  to  live  forever ;  why 
freedom  and  justice,  though  resisted  and  restrained,  renew 
the  contest  from  age  to  age,  confident  that  messengers  from 
heaven  tight  on  their  side,  and  that  the  stars  in  their  coursee 
war  against  their  foes.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  harmony 
and  no  consistent  tendency  to  one  great  end  in  the  confused 
events  of  the  reigns  of  George  II.  of  England  and  Louis  XV, 
of  France,  where  legislation  was  now  surrendered  to  the  mer- 
cantile passion  for  gain,  was  now  swayed  by  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  the  mistresses  of  kings ;  where  the  venal  oorruption 
of  public  men,  the  open  profligacy  of  courts,  the  greedy  cu- 
pidity of  trade,  conspired  in  exercising  dominion  over  the 
civilized  community.  The  poUtical  world  was  without  form 
and  void ;  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  over  the  chaos 
of  human  passions  and  human  caprices,  bringing  forth  the 
firm  foundations  on  which  better  hopes  were  to  rest,  and  setting 
in  the  fii-raament  the  Hghts  that  were  to  guide  the  nations. 

England,  France,  and  Spain  occupied  all  the  continent, 
nearly  all  the  islands,  of  North  America ;  each  established  over 
its  colonies  an  oppressive  metropolitan  monopoly ;  but  Great 
Britain,  while  she  vigorously  enforced  her  own  acts  of  naviga- 
tion, disregarded  those  of  Spain*  Strictly  maintaining  the 
exclusive  commerce  with  her  own  colonies,  she  coveted  inter- 
course with  the  Spanish  islands  and  main ;  and  was  about  to 
give  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  spectacle  of 
a  war  for  trade — a  war  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  and  the  independence  of  America. 

A  part  of  the  holders  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
incorporated  into  a  company,  with  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
South  Seas.  But  as  Spain  occupied  much  of  the  American 
coaBt  in  those  seas,  and  claimed  a  monopoly  of  its  commerce^ 
the  grant  was  worthier,  unless  that  monopoly  could  be  sucoeed- 
fuUy  invaded ;  and  to  begin  this  invasion,  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages conceded  by  the  assiento  treaty  were  assigned  to  the 
South  Sea  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  lU  succeea  of  its  attempts  to  trade  in 
the  Pacific,  enough  of  the  South  Sea  company  survived  to  exe- 
cute the  contract  for  negroes  and  to  conduct  an  iUicit  commerce 
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with  Spanish  America*  "Ambition,  avarice,  distress,  disap- 
pointment, and  the  complicated  vices  that  tend  to  render  the 
mind  of  man  uneasy,  filled  all  places  and  all  hearts  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation."  Dreams  of  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  with  the 
sole  use  of  the  Bahama  channel ;  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  with  their  real  and  their  imagined  wealth — rose  up 
to  dazzle  the  restless;  Jamaica  became  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive smuggling  trade ;  and  slavenahips,  deriving  their  passport 
from  the  assiento  treaty,  were  the  ready  instruments  of  contra- 
band cupidity. 

While  the  South  Sea  company  satisfied  but  imperfectly  its 
passion  for  wealth  by  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negroes  for 
the  Spanish  islands  and  mai%  the  African  company  and  inde- 
pendent traders  were  still  more  busy  in  sending  negroes  to  the 
colonies  of  England.  This  avidity  was  encouraged  by  English 
legislation,  fostered  by  royal  favor,  and  enforced  for  a  century 
by  every  successive  ministry  of  England, 

The  colored  men  who  were  imported  into  our  colonies, 
sometimes  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and  sometimes^  espe- 
cially for  the  South,  directly  from  the  Old  World,  were  sought 
all  tdong  the  African  coast,  for  thirty  degrees  together,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Loango  St  Paul's ;  from  the  Great  Desert  of 
Lfiahara  to  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  bor- 
Mers  of  the  knd  of  the  KaflEree.  It  is  not  possible  to  relate  pr^ 
dsely  in  what  bay  they  were  resi>ectively  laden,  from  what 
sunny  cottages  they  were  kidnapped,  from  what  more  direful 
captiWty  they  were  rescued.  The  traders  in  men  have  not 
been  careful  to  record  the  lineage  of  their  victims*  They  were 
chiefly  gathered  from  gangs  that  were  marched  from  the  far  in- 
terior ;  so  that  the  freight  of  a  single  ship  might  be  composed 
of  persons  of  different  languages,  and  of  nations  altogether 
I  to  each  other.  Nor  was  there  umformity  of  complex- 
i ,  of  those  brought  to  our  country,  some  were  from  tribes  of 
which  the  skin  wafi  of  a  tawny  yellow. 

The  purchases  in  Africa  were  made,  in  part,  of  convicts 

punished  with  slavery,  or  a  fine  which  was  discharged  by  their 

ale ;  of  debtors  sold,  though  but  rarely,  into  foreign  bondage ; 

of  children  sold  by  their  parents ;  of  kidnapped  villagers ;  of 

p  ^ptives  taken  in  war.    Hence,  the  searooast  and  the  confines  of 
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IiDstOe  ttdioitt  were  km  wiBte.  Bat  the  diief  scNiTce  of  iopply 
alike  for  the  cankTios  of  the  Koora  azid  for  Uie  ghipi  of  Europe 
WM  &09I1  the  gwanns  of  thoie  bom  in  a  Mate  of  filarerj.  In 
die  Qi^er  eoimiiy,  on  die  Sene^gal  and  the  Gambia,  three 
foQidie  of  the  iiibahftairta  were  not  free;  and  the  ahv^fi  ulster 
W23  the  aleoliile  lord  of  the  slaTe^s  chiMren,  In  the  healthy 
and  fertile  nplaads  of  TTestem  Africa,  under  the  tit^kal  rui, 
the  natural  increase  of  the  prolific  race,  oombined  with  the  im- 
perfect developinent  of  its  motal  facultie%  gave  to  human  Hfe, 
in  the  ere  of  man  himself  an  inferior  Tahie,  Hnmanity  did 
not  raqieci  itadf  in  the  indiTidnal^  in  die  familjry  or  ia  the  nii- 
tion.  Our  systems  of  ethics  will  not  explain  the  phenomenon : 
its  cause  is  not  to  be  songbt  in  the  sappieasian  of  maral  f  edr 
ing,  but  ladier  in  the  eonditi0a  of  a  branch  of  the  human  fam- 
ily not  jet  fultj  pcesessed  of  its  moral  and  rational  life.  The 
quick  maturitT^  the  f aeOity  of  obtaining  sustenanee)  an  unde- 
veloped intelligence)  and  the  fmitfnlnegs  of  the  negro,  explain 
why,  £rom  osituiy  to  eentuzj,  the  slave-ships  oonld  find  a 
freight,  and  yet  the  population  of  the  interior  be  kept  fuU. 

Africans  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  were  rejected  by 
the  traders  as  too  old,  and  few  were  received  under  fourteen. 
Of  the  whole  number,  not  more  than  one  third  part  was  com- 
posed of  women ;  and  a  woman  past  two-and-twenty  was  hardly 
deemed  worth  transportation.  The  English  slaveHBhips  were 
laden  with  the  youth  of  Africa. 

Slavery  and  even  a  change  of  masters  were  familiar  to  the 
African ;  but  to  be  conducted  to  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  to  be  doomed  to  pass  its  boundless  deep  and  enter  on 
new  toils  in  an  untried  clime  and  amid  an  unknown  race,  was 
appalling  to  the  black  man.  The  horrors  of  the  passage  cor- 
responded with  the  infamy  of  the  trada  Small  veaeels,  of 
little  more  than  two  hundred  tons'  burden,  were  prepared  for 
the  traffic ;  for  these  could  most  easily  penetrate  the  bays  and 
rivers  of  the  coast,  and,  quickly  obtaining  a  ladings  could  soon- 
est hurry  away  from  the  deadly  air  of  the  African  coast  In 
such  a  bark  five  hundred  negroes  and  more  have  been  stowed, 
exciting  wonder  that  men  could  have  lived,  within  the  tropics^ 
cri1)b©d  in  so  few  inches  of  room.  The  inequality  of  force 
between  the  crew  and  the  cargo  led  to  the  use  of  manacles ; 
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the  Lands  of  the  stronger  men  were  made  fast  together,  and 
the  right  leg  of  one  was  chained  to  the  left  of  another.  The 
avarice  of  the  trader  was  a  partial  guarantee  of  the  secnrity  of 
life,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  him ;  but  death  hovered  always 
over  the  slave-ship.  The  negroes,  as  they  came  from  the  higher 
level  to  the  sea-side,  poorly  fed  on  the  sad  pilgrimage,  sleeping 
at  night  on  the  damp  earth  withont  covering,  and  often  reach- 
ing the  coast  at  unfavorable  seasonB,  imbibed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease, which  confinement  on  board  ship  quickened  into  feverisli 
activity.  There  have  been  examples  where  one  half  of  them — 
it  has  been  said,  even,  where  two  tliirds  of  them — pemhed  on 
the  passage*  The  total  loss  of  life  on  the  voyage  is  computed 
to  have  been,  on  the  average,  fifteen,  certainly  full  twelve  and 
a  half,  in  the  hundred ;  the  harbors  of  the  West  Indies  proved 
fatal  to  four  and  a  half  more  out  of  every  hundred.  No  scene 
of  wretchedness  could  surpass  a  crowded  slave-ship  during  a 
storm  at  sea,  unless  it  were  that  same  ship  dismasted,  or  suffer- 
ing from  a  protracted  voyage  and  want  of  food,  its  miserable 
inmatee  tossed  helplessly  to  and  fro  under  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun,  vainly  gasping  for  a  drop  of  water. 

Of  a  direct  voyage  from  Guinea  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  no  journal  is  known  to  exidt,  though  slave-ships  from 
Africa  entered  Newport  and  nearly  every  considerable  harbor 
south  of  it 

In  the  northern  provinces  of  English  America,  the  negroes 
were  lost  in  the  larger  number  of  whites ;  and  only  in  the 
lowlands  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  did  they  constitute  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  When  they  met  on  our 
soil  they  were  as  strange  to  one  another  as  to  their  masters. 
Taken  from  places  in  Africa  a  thousand  miles  asunder,  the  ne- 
gro emigrants  to  America  brought  with  them  no  common  lan- 
guage or  worship-  They  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  new  dialect 
for  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  broken  English  became 
their  tongue  not  less  among  themselves  than  with  their  mas- 
ters Hence  there  was  no  unity  among  th^n,  and  no  immedi- 
ate political  danger  from  their  joint  action.  Once  an  excite- 
ment against  them  raged  in  New  York,  through  fear  of  a 
pretended  plot ;  but  the  frenzy  grew  out  of  a  delusion.  Some- 
times the  extreme  harshness  of  taskmasters  may  have  provoked 
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reliance ;  or  sometimes  an  African,  ac<Jiistomed  from  birth  to 
freedom,  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  chances  of  war,  carried 
with  him  across  the  Atlantic  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a  war- 
rior; but  the  instances  of  insmrection  were  insnlated,  and 
without  result.  Destitute  of  common  traditions,  customs,  and 
laws,  the  black  population  existed  in  fragments,  having  no 
bonds  of  union  but  color  and  misfortune.  Thus,  the  negro 
slave  in  America  was  dependent  on  his  owner  for  civilization  ; 
he  could  be  initiated  into  skill  in  the  arts  only  through  him ; 
through  him  only  could  he  gain  a  coimtry ;  and,  as  a  eonse- 
qnence,  in  the  next  generation,  though  dissatisfied  with  his 
condition,  he  liad  yet  learned  to  love  the  land  of  his  master  aa 
his  own. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  how  many  negroes  were  im- 
ported into  the  English  continental  colonies.  The  usual  esti- 
mates far  exceed  the  truth.  Climate  came  in  aid  of  opinion 
to  oppose  their  introduction.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  their  natural  increase  was  not  rapid  in  the  first  gen- 
eration. Previous  to  the  year  1740,  there  may  have  been 
brought  into  our  country  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  before  1776,  a  few  more  than  three  hundred  thousand. 
From  the  best  accounts  tliat  have  been  preserved,  there  may 
have  been  in  the  United  States,  in  1714^  n^rly  fifty-nine 
thousand  negroes;  in  1727,  seventy-eight  thousand;  in  1754^ 
nearly  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand;  but  these 
numbers  are  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  accurate. 

In  the  northern  and  the  middle  states,  the  negro  was 
employed  for  meniiil  offices  and  in  the  culture  of  wheat  and 
maize.  In  the  South,  almost  all  the  tobacco  exported  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  all  tlie  indigo  and  rice  of  Carolina, 
were  the  fruit  of  his  toils.  Instead  of  remaining  in  a  wild 
and  unproductive  servitude,  his  labor  contributed  to  the  wealtb 
of  nations ;  his  destiny,  from  its  influence  on  commerce,  ex- 
cited interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

With  new  powers  of  production,  the  negro  learned  new 
wants,  which  were  at  le^ost  partially  supplied.  At  the  North, 
he  dwelt  under  the  roof  of  his  master ;  his  physical  well-being 
was  provided  for,  and  opinion  protected  him  against  cruelty. 
At  the  South^  his  home  was  a  rude  cabin  of  his  own,  con- 
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structed  of  logs  or  Blabs,  The  early  writers  tell  us  little  of 
hiB  history,  except  the  crops  which  he  raised. 

His  physical  constitEtion  decided  hia  home  in  the  New 
World ;  he  loved  the  snn ;  even  the  climate  of  Virginia  was 
too  chili  for  him.  His  labor,  therefore,  increased  in  value  as 
he  proceeded  south ;  and  hence  the  relation  of  maater  and 
slave  came  to  be  essentially  a  southern  institution. 

The  testiinony  of  concurrent  tradition  represents  the  ne- 
gro<^,  at  their  arrival^  to  have  been  gross  and  stupid,  having 
memory  and  physical  strength,  but  imdisciplined  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reason.  At  the  end  of  a  gcDeration,  all  observers  af- 
firmed the  marked  progress  of  the  black  American,  In  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the  masters 
had,  in  part  at  least,  civilized  the  negro. 

The  thought  of  emancipation  soon  presented  itself.  In 
1701,  Boston  instructed  its  representatives  "  to  encourage  the 
bringing  of  white  servants,  and  to  put  a  period  to  negroes 
being  slaves/'  In  1712,  to  a  petition  for  the  *'  enlargement'^ 
of  negro  slaves  by  law,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
swered that  "it  was  neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at 
liberty;'*  and  yet  George  Keith,  the  early  abohtionist,  was 
followed  by  the  eccentric  Benjamin  I^^y ;  by  Ealph  Sandiford, 
who  held  slavery  to  be  inconsistent  alike  with  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  and,  at  a  later  day,  by 
the  amiable  enthusiast,  Anthony  BenezeL 

But  did  not  Christianity  enfranchise  its  converts?  The 
Christian  world  of  that  day  almost  universally  revered  in  Christ 
the  impersonation  of  the  di\"ine  wisdom*  Could  an  intelligent 
being,  who,  through  the  Mediator,  had  participated  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  by  his  own  inward  experience  had  become 
conscious  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  relations  between  that 
Being  and  humanity,  be  rightfully  held  in  bondage !  From 
New  £ngland  to  Carolina,  the  "notion''  prevailed  that  "being 
baptized  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  slavery;"  and  this 
early  apprehension  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  "  conversion  of 
these  poor  people."  The  sentiment  was  so  deep  and  so  gen- 
eral that  South  Carolina  in  1712,  Maryland  in  1715,  Virginia 
repeatedly  from  1GC7  to  1748,  set  forth  by  special  enactments 
that  baptism  did  not  confer  freedom,    The  lawyers  declared 
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the  fear  groimdless ;  and  '^  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  attomej 
and  solicitor  general,  Yorke  and  Talbot,  signed  with  their  own 
hands,  was  accordingly  printed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  dispersed 
tkrongh  the  plantations."  "  I  heartily  wish,"  adds  Berkeley, 
"  it  may  produce  the  intended  effect ;  '^  and  at  the  same  time  he 
rebuked  *^  the  irrationEd  contempt  of  the  blacks,  as  creaturee  of 
another  species,  ha%^g  no  right  to  be  instructed."  In  like  man- 
ner, Gibson,  the  bishop  of  London,  asserted  that  "Christianity 
and  the  embracing  of  the  gospel  did  not  make  the  least  altera- 
tion in  civil  property;'*  while  he  besought  the  masters  to  regard 
the  negroes  ''  not  bai-ely  as  slaves,  but  as  men-slaves  and  women- 
slaves,  having  the  same  frame  and  faculties  with  themselves." 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  colonial  legislation  of  America,  one 
law  which  recognises  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  in  the  abstract. 
Every  province  favored  freedom  as  such.  The  real  question 
at  issue  was,  from  the  first,  not  one  of  slavery  and  freedom 
generally,  but  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Ethiopian 
and  American  races.  The  Englishman  in  America  tolerated 
and  enforced  not  the  slavery  of  man,  but  the  slavery  of  the 
man  who  was  "guiliy  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  his  own."  In 
the  skin  lay  the  nnexpiated,  and,  as  it  was  held,  inexpiable, 
guilL  To  the  negi'O,  whom  the  benevolence  of  his  master  en- 
franchised, the  path  to  social  equality  was  not  open. 

The  question  of  tolerating  the  slave-trade  and  the  questioQ 
of  abolishing  slavery  rested  on  different  grounds.  The  one 
related  to  a  refusal  of  a  trust ;  the  other,  to  the  manner  of  its 
exercise.  The  English  continental  colonies,  in  the  ^gregatOi 
were  always  opposed  to  the  African  slave-trade.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  even  Carolina,  alanned  at  the  excessive  production 
and  the  consequent  low  price  of  their  staples,  at  the  heavy 
debts  iucurred  by  the  purchase  of  slaves  on  credit,  and  at  the 
dangerous  increase  of  the  colored  population,  each  showed  an 
anxious  preference  for  the  introduction  of  white  men ;  and 
laws  designed  to  restrict  importations  of  slaves  are  scattered 
copiously  along  the  records  of  colonial  legislation*  On  the 
sixth  of  April  1776,  the  first  continental  congress  which  took 
to  itself  powers  of  legislation  gave  a  legal  expression  to  the 
weU-formed  opinion  of  the  country  by  resolving  **that  no 
slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  united  colonies," 
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Before  America  legislated  for  Lerself,  the  interdict  of  the 
skye-trade  was  impossible.  England  was  inexorable  in  main- 
taining the  system,  which  gained  new  and  stronger  supporters 
by  its  excess.  The  English  slave-trade  began  to  attain  its  great 
activity  after  the  assiento  treaty.  From  1680  to  1700,  the 
English  took  from  Africa  about  three  hundred  thousand  ne- 
groes, or  about  fifteen  thousand  a  year.  The  number  during  the 
continuance  of  the  assiento  may  have  averaged  annually  not 
far  from  thirty  thousand.  Raynal  considers  the  number  of  ne- 
groes exported  by  all  European  nations  from  Africa  before 
1776  to  have  been  nine  millions;  and  historians  of  the  slave- 
trade  have  deemed  liis  statement  too  small,  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  colored  population  in  America  at  different  periods,  and 
the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  few  authentic  records 
of  the  numbers  imported,  corrected  by  a  comparison  with  the 
commercial  products  of  slave  labor  as  appearing  in  the  annals 
of  EngUsh  commerce,  seem  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
even  the  estimate  of  Raynal  is  larger  than  the  reality.  AVe 
shall  not  err  very  much  if,  for  the  century  previous  to  the  pro* 
hibitiou  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  American  congress,  in  1776, 
we  a^uine  the  number  imported  by  the  English  into  the  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Enghsh  West  Indies,  and  the  English  con- 
tinental colonies,  to  have  been,  collectively,  nearly  three  mill- 
ions :  to  which  are  to  be  added  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion purchased  in  Africa,  and  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
passage*  The  gross  returns  to  English  merchants,  for  the 
traffic  in  that  number  of  slaves,  may  have  been  not  far  from 
four  hundred  milUons  of  dollars.  Yet,  aa  at  least  one  half  of 
the  negroes  exported  from  Africa  td  America  were  CMiied  in 
English  ships,  it  should  be  observ^ihat  this  estimate  is  by  far 
the  lowest  ever  made  by  any.iifqmtrer  into  the  statiBtics  of 
human  wickedness.  After  every  deduction,  the  trade  retains 
its  gigantic  character  of  crime. 

In  an  age  when  the  interests  of  commerce  guided  legialar 
tion,  this  branch  of  commerce  possessed  paramount  attractions. 
Not  a  statesman  exposed  its  enormities ;  and,  if  Richard  Bax- 
ter reminded  the  slave-holder  that  the  slave  "  was  of  as  good  a 
kind  as  himself,  born  to  as  much  liberty,  by  nature  his  equal,  a 
servant  and  a  brother,  by  right  bom  his  own  j  '*  if  Addison^  aa 
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a  man  of  letters,  held  it  without  excuse,  that  *^  this  part  of  our 
species  was  not  put  upon  the  common  foot  of  humanitj;'*  if 
Southern  drew  tears  by  the  tragic  tale  of  "Oronooko;''  if 
Steele  awakened  a  throb  of  indignation  bj  the  story  of  "  Inkle 
and  Yarico;"  if  Savage  and  Shenstone  pointed  their  feeble 
couplets  with  the  wrongs  of  "  Afric^s  sable  children ;  -^  if  the 
Irish  metaphysician  Hutcheson^  who  proposed  to  rulers  for 
their  object  **  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,*' 
justly  stigmatized  the  tmffic — yet  in  England  no  general  in- 
dignation rebuked  the  enormity.  The  philosophy  of  that  day 
furnished  to  the  African  no  protection  agaiiist  oppression ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  English  common  law  was  equally  regard- 
less of  human  freedom.  The  colonial  negro,  who  sailed  to  the 
metropolis,  found  no  benefit  from  touching  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land, but  returned  a  slave.  Such  was  the  approved  law  of 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centmry;  such  was  the 
opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  as 
expressed  in  1729,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  Yorke  as  chancellor  of  England. 

The  influence  of  the  inanufacturers  was  still  worse.  They 
clamored  for  the  protection  of  a  trade  which  opened  to  them 
an  African  market.  Thus  the  party  of  the  slave-trade  dictated 
laws  to  Britain.  A  resolve  of  the  commons,  in  the  days  of 
William  and  Mary,  proposed  to  lay  open  the  trade  in  negroes 
'Vfor  the  better  supply  of  the  plantations;"  and,  in  1695,  the 
statute-book  of  England  soon  declared  the  opinion  of  its  king 
and  its  parliament,  tlrnt  **  the  trade  is  highly  beneficial  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  kingdom  and  the  colonies."  In  1708,  a  eom* 
mittee  of  the  house  of  commons  report  that  "  the  trade  is  im- 
portant, and  ought  to  be  free;-*  in  1711,  a  committee  once 
more  report  that  "the  plantations  ought  to  be  supplied  witli 
negroes  at  reasonable  rates,**  and  ui^  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions. In  June  1712,  Queen  Anne,  in  her  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, boasts  of  her  succeae  in  securing  to  Englishmen  a  new 
market  for  slaves  in  Spanish  America.  In  1729,  George  IL 
recommended  a  provision,  at  the  national  expense,  for  the 
African  forts;  and  the  recommendation  was  followed.  At 
last,  in  1749,  to  give  the  highest  activity  to  the  traflSc,  every 
obstruction  to  private  enterprise  was  removed,  and  the  ports  of 
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Africa  were  laid  open  to  English  competition ;  for  "  tlie  slave- 
tmde,"  such  are  the  words  of  the  statute,  "  is  veiy  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain."  ''The  British  senate,"  wrote  one  of  its 
members,  in  February  1750,  "  have  this  fortnight  been  ponder- 
ing methods  to  make  more  eflEectual  that  horrid  traffic  of  sell- 
ing negroes.  It  has  appeared  to  lis  tliat  six-and-forty  thou- 
sand of  these  wretches  are  sold  every  year  to  our  plantations 
alone." 

But,  while  the  partial  monopoly  of  the  African  company 
was  broken  down,  and  the  commerce  in  men  was  opened  to  the 
competition  of  all  Englishmen^  the  monopoly  of  British  sub- 
jects was  rigidly  enforced  against  foreigners*  That  English- 
men alone  might  monopolize  all  wealth  to  be  derived  from  the 
trade,  Holt  and  PoUexfen,  and  eight  other  judges,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  in  council,  had  given  their  opinion  **  that  negroes 
are  merchandise,"  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  act  of  navigation  was 
to  be  extended  to  Enghsh  slave-ships  to  the  exclusion  of  aliens. 

The  same  policy  was  manifested  in  the  relations  between 
the  English  crown  and  the  colonies.  Land  from  the  pubUo 
domain  was  given  to  emigrants,  in  one  West  India  colony  at 
least,  on  condition  that  the  resident  owner  would  **  keep  four 
negroes  for  every  hundred  acres,"  The  eighteenth  century 
was  ushered  in  by  the  royal  instruction  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
1 702,  to  the  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  **  to  give 
due  encouragement  to  merchants,  and  in  particular  to  the  royal 
African  company  of  England."  That  the  instruction  was  gen- 
eral is  evident  from  the  apology  of  Spotswood  for  the  small 
number  of  slaves  brought  into  Virginia.  In  that  common- 
wealth, the  planters  beheld  with  dismay  the  increase  of  negroes. 
A  tax  repressed  their  importation  j  and,  in  May  172G,  Hugh 
Drysdale,  the  deputy  governor,  announced  to  the  house  that 
**  the  interfering  interest  of  the  African  company  had  obtained 
the  repeal  of  that  law."  Long  afterward,  a  statesman  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  full  view  of  the  course  of  colonial  legislation  and  Eng- 
lish counteracting  authority,  unbiassed  by  hostiHty  to  England, 
bore  true  testimony  that  '*  the  British  government  constantly 
checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  this  infernal 
traffic"  On  whatever  ground  Virginia  opposed  the  trade,  the 
censure  was  just.     South  Carolina,  in  1760,  from  prudential 
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motives,  attempted  restrictions*  and  gained  onlf  a  rebuke  from 
the  English  ministry.  Great  Britain,  steadily  rejecting  ereiy 
colonial  limitation  of  the  slave-trade,  instructed  the  govemoiB^ 
on  pain  of  removal,  not  to  give  even  a  temporary  assent  to  such 
lawB ;  and,  but  a  year  before  the  prohibition  of  the  dave-taide 
by  the  American  congress^  in  1776,  the  earl  of  D^utmou^  ad- 
drened  to  a  colonial  agent  these  memorable  words :  ^Vfe  can- 
not allow  the  coloniea  to  check,  or  discourage  in  any  degree^  a 
trafflo  so  beneficial  to  the  nation/' 

The  assiento  treaty^  originally  extorted  by  force  of  arm% 
remained  a  source  of  jcalouBy  between  Spain  and  £nglatid* 
On  the  Aiucrican  frontier  Spain  claimed  to  extend  her  joris- 
diction  north  of  the  Savannah  river,  as  far  at  least  bb  St  He- 
lena Roimd,  The  foundation  of  St.  Augustine  had  preceded 
that  of  Charleston  by  a  century ;  national  pride  still  clung  to 
the  tnulitionJB  of  tJie  wide  extent  of  Florida ;  the  settlement  of 
tho  Seottieh  emigrants  at  Port  Royal  had  been  dispersed ;  and 
it  waE  feebleness  alone  whicJi  tolerated  the  advancement  of  the 
plantations  of  South  Carolina  toward  the  Savannah.  Mean- 
time, England  resolved  to  pass  that  stream. 

The  reBolution  was  not  hastily  adopted.  In  1717,  a  propo- 
sal was  brought  forward  to  plant  a  new  colony  south  of  Caro- 
lina, in  the  re^on  that  was  heralded  as  tlie  most  delightful 
country  of  the  universe.  The  land  was  to  be  tilled  by  British 
and  Irish  laborers  exclusively,  without  "  the  dangerous  help  of 
blackamoors.'*  Three  years  afterward,  in  the  exdted  season  of 
English  stock- jobbing  and  English  anticipations,  the  suggestion 
was  revived,  AVlien  Carolina,  in  1728,  became  by  purchase  a 
royal  province,  Johnson,  its  governor,  was  directed  to  mark 
out  townships  bs  far  south  as  the  Alatamaha ;  and,  in  1731,  a 
site  was  chos^i  for  a  colony  of  Swiss  in  the  ancient  land  of  tho 
Tamassees^  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah.  The  coun- 
try between  the  two  rivers  was  still  a  wilderness,  when  the 
spirit  of  benevolence,  heedless  of  the  objection  that  "  tlie  colo- 
nies would  grow  too  great  '*  for  England  "  and  throw  off  their 
dependency,^'  resolved  to  plant  the  sunny  clime  with  those  who 
in  England  had  neither  land  nor  ebelter,  and  those  on  the  con* 
tinent  to  whom,  as  Protestants,  bigotry  denied  freedom  of 
worship  and  a  home. 
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In  tiie  days  when  protection  of  property  was  avowed  to 
be  the  end  of  government,  the  gallows  was  set  up  aa  the  pen- 
alty for  a  petty  theft.  Each  yesa*,  in  Great  Britain,  at  least 
four  thousand  unhappy  men  were  immured  in  prison  for  the 
misfortune  of  poverty ;  a  small  debt  exposed  to  a  perpetuity 
of  imprisonment ;  one  indiBcreet  contract  doomed  the  misera- 
ble dupe  to  lifelong  confinement.  The  subject  won  the  atten- 
tion of  James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  in  middle  life  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  receiving  Ids  first 
commission  in  the  English  army  daring  the  ascendency  of  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  a  vohmteer  in  the  family  of  Prince  Eugene  ;  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  To  him,  in  the  annals  of  leps- 
lative  philanthropy,  the  honor  is  due  of  having  first  resolved 
to  lighten  the  lot  of  debtors.  Touched  with  the  sorrows  which 
the  walls  of  a  prison  could  not  hide  from  him,  he  searched 
into  the  gloomy  horrors  of  jails, 

Where  sickness  pines,  where  thirst  and  hunger  burn, 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
In  1728,  he  invoked  the  interference  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  and*  as  a  commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  jails  in  the  kingdom,  persevered,  till,  ^^  from  extreme  mis- 
ery, he  restored  to  light  and  freedom  multitudes  who,  by  long 
confinement  for  debt,  were  strangers  and  helpless  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth,-*  He  did  more.  For  them,  and  for  perse- 
cuted Protestants,  he  planned  a  new  destiny  in  America. 

To  further  this  end,  a  cliarter  fi*om  Qeorge  IL,  dated  the 
ninth  day  of  June  173^,  erected  the  country  between  the  Sa- 
Tannidi  and  the  Alatamaha,  and  from  the  head-springs  of  those 
rivers  due  west  to  the  Pacific,  into  the  province  of  Georgia, 
and  placed  it  for  twenty-one  year^  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  corporation,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor."  The  common  seal  of 
the  corporation,  having  on  one  side  a  group  of  silk-worms  at 
their  toils,  with  the  motto,  "  Non  sibi,  sed  aliis  " — "  Not  for 
themselves,  but  for  others  *' — expressed  the  purpose  of  the  pa- 
trons, who  by  their  own  request  were  restrained  from  receiving 
any  grant  of  lands,  or  any  emolument  whatever.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  seal,  the  device  represented  two  figures  reposing 
on  urns,  emblematic  of  the  boundary  rivers,  having  Ixjtween 
them  the  genius  of  "  Georgia  Augusta,"  with  a  cap  of  liberty 
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on  her  liead,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  the  Iiom  of  plenty  in  the 
other.  But  the  cap  of  liberty  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  false 
emblem ;  for  all  executive  and  legislative  power,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  courts,  were  for  twenty-one  years  given  exclusively 
to  the  trustees,  or  their  common  council,  who  were  appointed 
during  good  behavior.  The  trustees  held  these  grants  to  con- 
tain but  '*  proper  powers  for  establishing  and  governing  the 
colony*"  The  land,  open  to  Jews,  was  closed  against  '*  papists." 
At  the  head  of  the  council  stood  Shaftesbury,  fourth  earl  of 
that  name ;  but  its  most  celebrated  member  was  Oglethorpe. 
So  illustrious  were  the  auspices  of  the  design,  that  hope  painted 
visions  of  an  Eden  that  was  to  spring  up  to  reward  such  disin* 
terested  benevolence.  The  kindly  sim  of  the  new  colony  wa« 
to  look  down  on  purple  vintages,  and  the  silk-worm  yield  its 
thread  to  Britigh  looms.  Individual  zeal  was  kindled  in  its 
favor ;  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts 
sought  to  promote  it ;  and  parliament  showed  its  good* will  by 
contributing  ten  thousand  pounds. 

But,  while  others  gave  to  the  design  their  leisure,  their 
prayers,  or  their  wealth,  Oglethorpe  devoted  himself  to  its 
fulfilment.  In  November  1732,  he  embarked  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants  for  America,  and  in  fiffy-Beven 
days  arrived  oflE  the  bar  of  Charleston.  Accepting  a  short  wel- 
come, ho  sailed  directly  for  Port  Royal.  While  the  colony 
was  landing  at  Beaufort,  its  patron  ascended  the  lx>undarj 
river  of  Georgia,  and,  before  the  end  of  January  1733,  chose 
for  the  site  of  his  chief  town  the  high  bhiff  on  which  Savan- 
nah now  stands.  At  the  distance  of  a  half  mile  dwelt  tlio 
Yamacraws,  a  branch  of  the  Muskohgees,  who,  with  Tomo 
chielii,  their  chieftain,  sought  security  by  an  alliance  with  the 
English.  *'  Here  is  a  little  present,"  said  the  red  man,  as  he 
oflFered  a  buffalo  skin,  painted  on  the  inside  with  the  head  and 
feathers  of  an  eagle.  '^  The  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and 
signify  love;  the  buffalo  skin  is  warm,  and  is  the  emblem  of 
protection.  Therefore  love  and  protect  our  little  families,'' 
On  the  twelfth  of  February,  new  style,  the  colonists  arrived 
at  the  place  intended  for  the  town,  and  before  evening  en- 
camped on  shore  near  the  edge  of  the  river.  Four  beautiful 
pines  protected  the  tent  of  Oglethorpe,  who  for  near  a  twelve- 
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month  songht  no  other  shelter.  The  streets  of  Savannah 
were  laid  out  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  in  each  quarter,  a 
pnhlic  square  was  reserved;  the  houses  were  planned  and 
constructed  on  one  model,  each  a  frame  of  sawed  timber, 
twenty-four  feet  by  sixteen,  floored  with  rough  deals,  the  sides 
with  feather^dged  boards  unplanedj  and  the  roof  shingled. 
Such  a  house  Oglethorpe  afterward  hired  as  his  residence, 
when  in  Savannah.  Ere  long  a  walk,  cut  through  the  native 
woods,  led  to  the  large  garden  on  the  river-side,  destined  as  a 
nursery  of  European  fruit  and  of  the  products  of  America. 
The  humane  reformer  of  prison  discipline  was  the  father  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Georgia,  "  the  place  of  refuge  for  the 
distressed  people  of  Britain  and  the  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Europe." 

In  May,  the  chief  men  of  the  eight  towns  of  the  lower 
Muskohgees,  accepting  his  invitation,  came  down  to  make  an 
alliance.  Long  King,  the  tall  and  aged  civil  chief  of  the 
Oconas,  spoke  for  them  all :  *'  The  Gi^eat  Spirit,  who  dwells 
everywhere  around,  and  gives  breath  to  all  men,  sends  the 
English  to  instract  us,'*  Claiming  the  country  sontli  of  the 
Savamiali,  he  bade  the  strangera  welcome  to  the  lands  which 
his  nation  did  not  use ;  and,  in  token  of  sincerity,  he  laid  eight 
bundles  of  buckskins  at  Oglethorpe's  feet.  **  Tomo-chichi,"  he 
added,  "  though  banished  from  his  nation,  has  yet  been  a  great 
warrior;  and,  for  Ms  wisdom  and  courage,  the  exiles  chose 
him  their  king."  Tomo-chichi  entered  timorously,  and,  bow- 
ing very  low,  gave  tlianks  that  he  was  still  permitted  "  to  look 
for  good  land  among  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors."  The  chief 
of  Coweta  stood  up  and  said:  "We  are  come  twenty-five 
days'  journey  to  see  you.  I  was  never  willing  to  go  down  to 
Charleston,  lest  I  should  die  on  the  way ;  but  when  I  heaid 
you  were  come,  and  that  you  are  good  men,  I  came  down, 
that  I  might  hear  good  things.'*  lie  tlien  gave  leave  to  the 
exiles  to  summon  the  kindred  that  loved  them  out  of  each  of 
the  Greek  towns,  that  they  might  dwell  together.  "BeciJl," 
he  added,  "  the  Tamassees,  that  they  may  see  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors  before  they  die,  and  may  be  buried  in  peace 
among  them."  On  the  first  of  June,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  by  wliich  the  English  claimed  sovereignty  over  the 
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land  of  the  CreekB  as  far  south  as  the  St  John's ;  and  the 
chieftains  departed  laden  with  presents. 

A  Cherokee  appeared  among  the  English,     "Fear  noth- 
ing" said  Oglethorpe,  **  but  speak  freely ; "  and  the  moun'^ 
taineer  answered:   "I   always  speak  freely.    Why  shonld  I 
feiir !     I  am  now  among  friends ;  I  never  feared  even  among 
my  enemies."    And  friendly  relations  were  cherished  with  the 
Cherokees.    In  July  of  the  following  year,  Eed  Shoes,  a  Che 
ta  chief,  proposed  commerce,     **  We  came  a  great  way,"  said 
he,  "Mid  we  are  a  great  nation.     The  French  are  buildingJ 
forts  ahout  ns,  against  our  liking.    We  have  long  traded  wit 
them,  but  they  are  poor  in  goods  ;  we  desire  that  a  trade  may^"' 
be  opened  between  us  and  you."    The  good  faith  of  Ogle- 
thorpe  in  the  oflfers  of  peace,  his  noble  mien  and  sweetness  of  i 
temper,  conciliated  the  confidence  of  the  red  men ;  in  his  tur%  j 
he  was  pleased  mth  their  simplicity,  and  sought  for  means  ta' 
clear  the  gUmmering  ray  of  their  minds,  to  guide  their  be- 
wildered reason,  and  teach  them  to  know  the  God  whom  they 
ignorantly  adored. 

The  province  of  South  Carolina  displayed  **a  universal 
for  assisting  its  new  ally  and  bulwark"  on  the  south. 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  who  was  the  ruler 
of  Salzburg^  with  mereUess  bigotry  drove  out  of  his  dominions 
tlie  Lutherans  whom  horrid  tortures  and  relentless  persecution 
could  not  force  to  renounce  their  Pnjteatant  faitli,  Frederic 
William  L  of  Prussia  planted  a  part  of  them  on  freeholds  in 
his  kingdom  ;  othera,  on  the  imitation  of  tlie  Society  in  Eng- 
land for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  prepared  to  emigrate  to  the 
Savannali.    A  free  passage ;  provisions  in  Georgia  for  a  whole 
season;  land  for  themselves  and  their  children,  free  for  tea  J 
years,  then  to  be  held  for  a  small  quit-rent ;   the  privilegesi 
of  native  Englishmen;  freedom  of  worship — ^these  were  the' 
promises  made,  accepted,  and  honorably  f  nlfilled.    On  the  last 
day  of  October   1733,  "the  evangelical  community,"  well 
Bupplied  with  Bibles  and  hjTnn-books,  catechisms  and  booka| 
of  devotion,  conveying  in  one  wagon  their  few  chattels,  in  two 
other  covered  ones  their  feebler  companions,  and  especiallj 
their  little  ones — after  a  discourse  and  prayer  and  benediction%J 
cheerfully,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  began  their  pilgrimaget  j 
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History  need  not  Btoi>  to  tell  wbat  cliorities  cheered  them  on 
their  journey,  what  towns  were  cloaed  against  them  by  Roman 
CathoUc  magistrates,  or  how  they  ent^^d  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  two  by  two  in  solemn  procession,  singing  spiritnal  songs. 
As  they  floated  down  the  Main,  and  between  the  castled  crag% 
the  vineyards,  and  the  wliite-walled  towns  that  adorn  the  banks 
of  the  Khine,  their  conversation,  amid  hymns  and  prayers, 
was  of  justification  and  of  sanctilication,  and  of  standing  fast  in 
the  Lord-  At  Rotterdam,  they  were  joined  by  two  preachers, 
BoLsius  and  Gronan,  both  disciplined  in  charity  at  the  Orphan 
House  in  Halle.  A  passage  of  six  days  carried  them  from 
Rotterdam  to  Dover,  where  several  of  the  trustees  visited  them 
and  provided  considerately  for  their  wants.  In  January  1734, 
they  set  sail  for  their  new  homes.  The  majesty  of  the  ocean 
quickened  their  sense  of  God's  omnipotence  and  wisdom ;  and, 
as  they  lost  sight  of  land,  they  broke  out  into  a  hymn  to  his 
glory*  The  setting  sun,  after  a  calm,  so  kindled  the  sea  and 
the  sky  that  words  could  not  express  their  rapture,  and  they 
cried  out:  "How  lovely  the  creation !  How  infinitely  lovely 
the  Creator!"  When  the  wind  was  adverse,  they  prayed; 
and,  as  it  changed,  one  opened  his  mind  to  the  other  on  the 
power  of  prayer,  even  the  prayer  **  of  a  man  subject  to  like 
pflflfiions  as  we  are."  A  devout  listener  confessed  himself  to  be 
azL  micon verted  man ;  and  they  reminded  him  of  the  promise  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  the 
word.  As  they  sailed  pleasantly  with  a  favoring  bix*cze,  at 
the  hour  of  evening  prayer  they  made  a  covenant  with  each 
other,  like  Jacob  of  old,  and  resolved  by  the  grace  of  Christ  to 
cast  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hearts  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  In  February,  a  storm  grew  so  high  that 
not  a  sail  could  be  set ;  and  they  raised  their  voices  in  prayer 
and  song  amid  the  tempest,  for  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a 
brother  gave  consolation.  At  Charleston,  Oglethorpe,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Mardi  1734,  bade  them  welcome;  and,  in  five 
days  more,  the  wayfarers,  whose  home  was  beyond  the  skies, 
pitched  their  tents  near  Savannah. 

It  remained  to  select  for  them  a  residence.  To  cheer  their 
principal  men  as  they  toiled  through  the  forest  and  across 
brooks,  Oglethorpe,  having  provided  horees,  joined  the  party. 
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By  tlie  aid  of  blazed  trees  and  Indian  gnideB,  ha  made  liii 
way  through  morasses ;  a  fallen  tree  served  as  a  bridge  over  a ' 
stream^  which  the  horses  swam ;  at  night  he  encamped  with 
them  abroad  round  a  fire,  and  shared  every  fatigue,  till  the 
spot  for  their  village  was  chosen,  and,  like  the  rivulet  which 
formed  its  border,  was  named  Ebenezer.  There  they  built 
their  dwellings,  and  there  they  resolved  to  raise  a  column  of 
stone  in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  whose  providence  had 
brought  them  safely  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  the  same  year,  the  town  of  Augusta  was  laid  out,  soon 
to  become  the  favorite  resort  of  Indian  traders.     The  good 
success  of  Oglethorpe  made  the  colony  increase  rapidly  by 
volunteer  emigrants.     "  His  undertaking  will  succeed,^'  said  i 
Johnson,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina ;  '*  for  he  nobly  de* 
votes  aU  his  powers  to  serve  the  poor,  and  rescue  them  from 
their  wretchedness.'*     **  He  bears  a  great  love  to  the  servants  \ 
and  children  of  God,'*  wrote  the  pastor  of  Ebenezer,     "  He  j 
has  taken  care  of  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability*"     "  Q^  has  I 
so  blessed  his  presence  and  his  regulations  in  the  land,  that 
others  would  not  in  many  years  have  accomphshed  what  he 
has  brought  about  in  one/* 

At  length,  in  April  173i,  after  a  residence  in  America  of 
about  fifteen  months,  Oglethorpe  sailed  for  England,  taking 
with  him  Tomo-chichi  and  othei-s  of  the  Creeks  to  do  homago  ' 
at  court,  and  to  invigorate  the  confidence  of  England  in  the 
destiny  of  the  new  colony,  wliicli  was  shown  to  possess  the 
friendship  of  the  surrounding  Indian  nations. 

His  absence  left  Georgia  to  its  own  development.  For  its 
franchises,  it  had  only  the  system  of  juries  j  and,  though  it 
could  not  prosper  but  by  self-reliance,  legislation  by  its  own 
representatives  was  not  begun. 

The  laws  which  the  trustees  had  instituted  were  irk- 
some. To  prevent  the  monopoly  of  lands,  to  insure  an  estate 
even  to  the  sons  of  the  unthrifty,  to  strengthen  a  frontier  < 
colony,  the  trustees,  deceived  by  reasonings  from  the  system 
of  feudal  law  and  by  their  own  prejudices  as  members  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  had  granted  lands  only  in 
tail  male.  Here  was  a  grievance  that  soon  occasioned  a  just 
discontent 
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A  regulation  wliieh  prohibited  the  sale  of  mm  led  only  to 
clandestine  traffic, 

A  third  rule  forbade  the  introduction  of  davea.  The 
praise  of  Georgia  was  nttered  in  London  in  1T34 :  "  Let  aya- 
rice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there  is  an  honest  reluctance  in  human- 
ity against  buying  and  Belling,  and  regarding  those  of  our  own 
species  as  our  wealth  and  possession*  The  name  of  slaveiy  is 
here  unheard,  and  every  inhabitant  is  free  from  imchosen  mas- 
ters  and  oppression."  "Slavery,"  Oglethorpe  relates,  "is 
against  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England. 
We  refused,  m  trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  hor- 
rid crime.''  "  The  purchase  of  negroes  is  forbidden,"'  wrote 
Von  Reck,  "  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaniards ; " 
and  this  was  doubtless  "  the  governmental  view."  The  colony 
was  "  an  asylimi  to  receive  the  distressed.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  not  to  permit  slaves  in  such  a  country ;  for  slaves 
starve  the  poor  laborer."  But,  after  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  several  of  the  so-called  "  better  sort  of  people  in  Sa- 
vannah "  addressed  a  petition  to  the  trustees  "  for  the  use  of 
negroes." 

In  England,  Oglethorpe  won  universal  favor  for  his  colony, 
the  youngest  child  of  the  colonial  enterprise  of  England.  Par- 
liament continued  its  benefactions ;  the  king  expressed  interest 
in  a  province  which  bore  his  name.  In  May  1735,  the  first 
colony  of  Moravians,  nine  in  number,  was  led  to  Savannah  by 
the  devoted  evangelist,  Spangenberg.  He  has  left  the  best 
digest  of  the  Moravian  faith,  of  which  the  leading  idea  is  the 
worBhip  of  the  Saviour,  the  triumphant  Lamb  of  God.  A 
company  of  Gaelic  Highlanders  established  New  Inverness, 
"  where  wild  Altama  murmured  to  their  woe," 

On  the  sixth  of  February  1736,  three  hundred  persons,  con- 
ducted by  Oglethorpe,  landed  not  far  from  Tybee  island, "  where 
they  all  knelt  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  safely 
arrived  in  Georgia,"  Among  that  group  was  a  re-enforcement 
of  Moravians — men  who  had  a  faith  above  fear;  "whose 
wives  and  children  even  were  not  afraid  to  die ; "  whose  aim- 
plicity  and  solemnity  in  their  conferences  and  prayers  seemed 
to  revive  the  primitive  "  aBsemblies,  where  form  and  state  were 
not,  but  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the  fisherman,  presided 
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witli  the  demoDstzaticai  of  the  SpiiiL''  There,  too^  w<*n5  ci  uau 
and  Charles  Wealej — the  ktter  selected  is  the  seismaiy  to 
Oglethorpe,  the  former  eager  to  become  an  mpo^fe  lo  the  In* 
diaiis — fervent  enthnaastB^  who  bj  their  own  oonfinsioDL  were 
not  jet  diseiplmed  to  a  peac^ul  ponnnmop  of  dieir  aook.  The 
elder  of  them,  by  his  interooiitse  with  the  MormTiaiis^  was 
aided  in  forming  his  system  of  religioofi  orgauiizatuML.  ^  That 
thej  were  simple  of  heart,  but  jet  that  their  ideas  were  dia> 
torbed^"  wa£  the  judgment  of  ZinzendorL  *^  Onr  end  in  lear- 
ing  our  native  countr j/'  said  the j,  ^  is  not  to  gain  riches  and 
honor,  but  singlj  this — ^to  live  wholly  to  the  gloiy  of  God*** 
Thej  desired  to  make  Georgia  a  religious  colony,  having  no 
theory  but  devotion,  no  ambition  but  to  quicken  the  sentimenl 
of  piety.  The  reformaticm  of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  included 
a  political  revolution ;  its  advocates  went  abroad  on  the  whtfl* 
wind,  and  overthrew  institutions  which  time  had  oonsecrsled 
and  selfishness  perverted*  But  the  age  in  which  religions  and 
political  excitements  were  united  had  passed  away ;  with  the 
period  of  commercial  influence,  fanaticism  had  no  sympathy. 
Mystic  piety,  more  intense  by  its  aversion  to  the  theories  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  appeared  as  the  rainbow ;  and  Wesley 
was  as  the  sower,  who  eomes  after  the  clouds  have  been  lifted 
np  and  the  floods  have  subsided,  and  scatters  his  seed  in  the 
serene  hour  of  peace.  The  new  devotees,  content  to  remain 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  established  government,  sought 
to  enjoy  the  exquisite  delists  of  religious  sensibility,  not  to 
overthrow  dynasties  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  colonial  depend- 
ence. By  John  Wesley,  who  remained  in  America  less  than 
two  years,  no  share  in  moulding  the  political  institutions  of 
the  colony  was  exerted  or  desired.  As  he  strolled  throngh 
natural  avenues  of  palmettoes  and  evergreen  hollies  and  woods 
sombre  with  hanging  moss,  his  heart  gushed  forth  in  addresses 
to  God: 

Is  there  a  thing  beneath  the  sun^ 

That  strives  with  Tliee  my  heart  to  share} 

Ah  !  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone — 
The  Lord  of  every  motion  there. 
The  austerity  of  his  maxims  involved  him  in  controversiea 
with  the  mixed  settlers  of  Georgia ;  and  his  residence  in  Ameri- 
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ca  preceded  his  infloence  on  the  religious  culture  of  its  people. 
HiB  brother  was  still  less  suited  to  shape  events ;  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  among  rough  associates 
plunged  his  gentle  nature  into  the  depths  of  inelancholj  and 
homesickness ;  and,  at  this  time,  his  journal  is  not  a  record  of 
events  around  him,  but  rather  a  chronicle  of  what  passed 
within  himself,  the  groundless  jealousies  of  a  pure  mind,  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  pining  disease*  When  afterward  George 
Whitefield  came,  his  intrepid  nature  did  not  lose  its  cheerful- 
nefis  in  the  encounter  with  the  wilderness  ;  incited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lutheran  Salzburgers  and  the  fame  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  he  founded  and  sustained  an  orphan  house  at 
Savannah  by  contributions  which  his  eloquence  extorted.  He 
visited  all  the  provinces  from  Florida  to  the  northern  frontier, 
and  made  his  grave  in  New  England ;  but  he  swayed  no  legis- 
latures, and  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  power  of  reviving 
religious  convictions  in  the  multitude. 

Oglethorpe,  in  Febniary  1730,  visited  the  Salzburgers  at 
Ebenezer,  to  praise  their  good  husbandry  and  to  select  the  site 
of  their  new  settlement ;  of  which  the  lines  were  no  sooner 
drawn,  and  the  streets  laid  out,  than  huts  covered  with  bark 
rose  up,  and  the  labors  of  the  field  were  renewed-  In  a  few 
years,  the  produce  of  raw  silk  by  the  Germans  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  indigo  became  a  staple.  ^  In 
earnest  memorials,  they  deprecated  the  employment  of  negro 
slaves,  pleading  the  abiHty  of  the  white  man  to  toil  even  under 
the  suns  of  Georgia,  Their  religious  affections  bound  them 
together  in  the  unity  of  brotherhood ;  their  controversies  were 
decided  among  themselves ;  every  event  of  life  had  its  moral ; 
and  the  fervor  of  their  worship  never  disturbed  their  healthy 
tranquillity  of  judgment    They  were  eheerfid  and  at  peace. 

From  the  Salzburger  towns,  Oglethorpe  hastened  to  the 
southward,  passing  in  a  scout  boat  through  the  narrow  inland 
channels,  which  delighted  the  eye  by  their  sea-green  color  and 
stillness^  and  were  sheltered  by  woods  of  pines,  and  evergreen 
oaks,  and  cedars,  that  came  close  to  the  water's  side.  On  the 
second  day,  aided  by  the  zeal  of  his  own  men  and  by  Indians 
skilful  in  using  the  oar,  he  airived  at  St  Simon's  island.  A 
fire^  kindling  the  long  grass  on  an  old  Indian  field,  cleared  a 
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space  for  the  streets  of  Frederica;  and,  amid  the  mirthful 
carols  of  the  rice,  the  red  and  the  mocking  bird,  a  fort  wis 
constructed  on  the  centre  of  the  bluff,  with  four  bastions  com- 
manding the  river  imd  protecting  the  palmetto  bowers,  which, 
each  twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  were  set  up  on  forks  and  polfi0 
in  regular  rows ;  a  tight  and  convenient  shelter* 

It  was  but  ten  miles  from  Frederica  to  the  Scottish  oetde- 
ment  at  Darien,  To  give  heart  to  them  l>y  his  presence,  OgW 
thorpe,  in  the  Highland  costume,  sailed  up  the  Ahitamaha; 
and  all  tlie  Illghlanders,  as  they  perceived  his  approach,  aa^ 
eembled  with  their  plaids,  broadswords,  targets,  and  fire-^rma, 
to  bid  him  welcome.  The  brave  men  were  pleased  that  a  town 
was  to  be  settled,  that  sliips  were  to  come  up  so  near  theto, 
and  that  they  now  had  a  commooieation  by  land  with  Savati* 
nah.     Trees  had  been  blazed  all  the  way  for  a  "  horse-road,'' 

It  remained  to  vindicate  the  boundaries  of  Georgia*  With 
the  Highlanders  as  volunteers,  he  explored  the  channels  south 
of  Frederica ;  and,  on  the  island  which  took  the  name  of  Cum* 
l»erland^  he  marked  out  a  fort  to  be  called  St.  Andrew*©. 
Then,  claiming  the  St  John's  river  as  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  possessed  by  the  Indian  subject  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Amelia  island,  he  planted  the  Fort  St.  George  for  the  defence 
of  the  British  frontier. 

The  rumors  of  his  intended  expedition  had  reached  the 
wilderness ;  and,  in  May,  the  Uchees,  all  brilliantly  painted, 
oame  down  to  form  an  alliance  and  to  grasp  the  hatchet. 
Long  speeches  and  the  exchange  of  presents  were  followed  by 
the  war-dance.  Torao-chichi  appeared  with  his  warriors,  ever 
ready  to  hunt  the  buffalo  along  the  frontiers  of  Florida,  or  to 
engage  in  warfare  with  the  few  planters  on  that  peninsula. 

Oglethorpe  knew  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  tampering 
with  his  allies,  and  were  willing  to  cut  off  the  settlements  in 
Georgia  at  a  blow  ;  but,,  regardless  of  inoeasant  toil ;  securing 
domains  not  to  his  family,  but  to  emigrants;  not  even  appro- 
priating to  himself  pennanently  a  cottage  or  a  single  lot  of 
fifty  acres — ^he  was  determined  to  assert  the  claims  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  preserve  his  colony  na  the  bulwark  of  EngUsli  North 
America.    "To  me,"  said  he  to  Charles  Wesley,  "death  is 
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nothing."  "If  separate  spirits,"  he  added,  "regard  our  little 
concerns,  they  do  it  as  men  regard  the  follies  of  their  child- 
hood." 

For  that  season,  active  hostilities  were  avoided  by  negotia- 
tion. The  Fort  St.  George  was  abandoned,  but  St.  Andrew's, 
commanding  the  approach  to  the  St  Mary's,  was  maintained. 
Hence,  the  St.  Mary's  ultimately  became  the  boundary  of  the 
colony  of  Oglethorpe. 

The  friendship  of  the  red  men  insured  the  safety  of  the 
English  settlements.  In  July  1736,  the  Chicasas,  animated 
by  their  victory  over  the  Illinois  and  Artaguette,  came  down 
to  narrate  how  unexpectedly  they  had  been  attacked,  how  vic- 
toriously they  had  resisted,  with  what  exultations  they  had 
consumed  their  prisoners  by  fire.  Ever  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish, they  now  deputed  thirty  warriors,  with  their  civil  sachem 
and  war-chief,  to  make  an  alliance  with  Oglethorpe,  whose 
fame  had  reached  the  Mississippi.  They  brought  for  him  an 
Indian  chaplet,  made  from  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  glitter- 
ing with  feathers  of  many  hues,  and  enriched  with  the  horns 
of  buSaloes.  The  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Chicasas  were  his 
unwavering  friends,  and  even  the  Choctas  covenanted  with 
him  to  receive  English  traders.  To  hasten  preparations  for 
the  impending  contest  with  Spain,  Oglethorpe  embarked  for 
England.  Arriving  in  January  1737,  he  could  report  to  the 
trustees  "  that  the  colony  was  doing  well ;  that  Indians  from 
seven  hundred  miles'  distance  had  confederated  with  him,  and 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  sovereign." 
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1789-1748. 

RwBivuiu  ft  cowiTnifBiaii  as  brigadier'geiiBnly  witli  u  milK 
luy  eommand  eztendiiig  otqt  Sonth  C!ttoliii%  Qg^etborpe^ 
in  Great  Britaiiiy  raised  and  disciplmed  a  regimeiift;  and,  after 
aa  absanoe  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  hal^  in  1788  letoned  to 
Frcderioa.  Thare  liis  soldios  completed  the  wilb  of  tiie  for- 
treai.    Its  iTyHooantled  mins  are  still  standing. 

At  SaTannah,  he  was  wdoomed  bjr  sahites  and  bonfirasL 
Bat  he  refused  any  alteration  in  the  tonnes  of  land.  In  an- 
swer to  ^repeated  applications"  for  the  aDowanoe  of  slayes, 
he,  with  the  applanse  of  the  trostees,  ^peraLsted  in  denying 
the  nse  of  them,"  and  declared  that,  if  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Oeor^  ^^he  would  have  no  further  concern  with 
the  colony." 

By  frankness  and  fidelity  Oglethorpe  preserved  the  affec- 
tion of  the  natives.  The  Chicasas  renewed  their  covenants  of 
friendship.  The  Muskohgees  had,  from  the  first,  regarded  him 
as  their  father ;  and,  as  he  knew  their  language,  they  appealed 
to  him  directly  in  every  emeigency. 

In  the  summer  of  1739,  the  civil  and  war  chiefs  of  the 
Muskohgees  held  a  general  council  in  Cusitas,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee ;  and  Oglethorpe  came  into  the  large  square  of  their 
council-place,  distributed  presents,  and  renewed  and  explained 
their  covenants.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  lands  from  the 
St  John's  to  the  Savannah,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains^ 
belonged  of  ancient  right  to  the  Muskohgees.  Their  cession 
to  the  English  of  the  land  on  the  Savannah,  as  far  as  the 
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Ogeechee,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  St  John's  as  far  into  the 
interior  as  the  tide  flows,  was,  with  a  few  reservations,  con- 
firmed. The  right  of  pre-emption  was  reserved  for  the  triis- 
teee  of  Georgia,  who  agreed  never  to  take  land  withont  the 
consent  of  its  ancient  proprietaries. 

In  England,  Walpole  pleaded  for  peace  with  Spain  in  the 
name  of  honor,  justice,  and  the  tme  interests  of  commerce. 
But  the  active  English  mind,  eager  for  sndden  gains  and 
soured  by  disappointment,  was  resolved  on  illicit  traffic,  or  on 
phmder  and  conquest.  A  war  was  desired,  not  because  Eng- 
land insisted  on  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  where 
Spain  claimed  a  jurisdiction  and  had  founded  no  settlements ; 
nor  because  the  South  Sea  company  differed  with  the  king  of 
Spain  as  to  the  balances  of  their  accounts ;  nor  yet  because  the 
boundary  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  still  in  dispute — 
these  differences  could  have  been  adjusted — but,  as  all  agree, 
because  English  **  merchants  were  not  permitted  to  smuggle 
with  impunity,*'  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica  was  sustained  by  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade 
with  Spanish  ports ;  the  annual  ship  to  Porto  Bello,  which  the 
assiento  permitted,  was  followed  at  a  distance  by  smaller  ves- 
sels ;  and  fresh  bales  of  goods  were  nightly  introduced  in  the 
place  of  those  that  had  been  discharged  during  the  day,  Brit- 
ish smuggling  vessels,  pretending  distress,  would  claim  the  right 
by  treaty  to  enter  Spanish  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  colonial  commerce  of  Spain  was  almost  annihilated.  In 
former  days,  the  t^Duniige  of  the  fleet  of  Cadiz  had  amoimted 
to  fifteen  thousand  tons ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  two  thousand 
tons,  and  had  no  office  but  to  carry  the  royal  revenues  from 
America, 

The  monarch  of  Spain,  busy  in  celebrating  auto-da-fes  and 
burning  heretics,  and  regarding  as  an  affair  of  state  the  ques- 
tion who  should  be  revered  ba  the  true  patron  saint  of  his  king- 
dom, was  at  last  roused  to  address  complaints  to  England,  but 
they  were  turned  adde ;  and  when  the  Spanish  officers  showed 
vigor  in  executing  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  English  merchants 
resented  their  interference  as  wanton  aggressions*  One  Jen- 
kins, who  to  Muuggling  had  joined  piratical  maraudings,  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  oonunons  to  give  evi- 
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CHAPTER  xrn. 

WAB  BETWEEN   GEEAT  BRITAIN  AKD  SPAIN, 

1739-1748. 

Receivino  a  commission  as  trigadier-general,  with  a  mfli- 
taiy  command  extending  over  South  Carolina,  Oglethorpe, 
in  Gre^t  Britain,  raised  and  disciplined  a  re^ment ;  and,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  in  1738  returned  to 
Frederica,  There  his  soldiers  completed  the  Vt^Wa  of  the  for- 
tress.    Its  iry-mantled  ruins  are  still  standing. 

At  Savannah,  he  was  welcomed  by  salutes  imd  Ix^nfires. 
But  he  refused  any  alteration  in  the  tenures  of  land.  In  an-  i 
Bwer  to  "repeated  applications"  for  the  allowance  of  Blaves, 
he,  with  the  applause  of  the  trustees,  "persisted  in  denying 
the  use  of  them,"  and  declared  that,  if  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Georgia,  "  he  would  have  no  further  concern  with 
the  colony," 

By  frankness  and  fidelity  Oglethorpe  preserved  the  affec- 
tion of  the  natives.  The  Chicasas  renewed  their  covenants  of 
friendship.  The  Muskohgees  had,  from  the  first,  regarded  him 
as  their  father ;  and,  as  he  knew  their  language,  they  appealed 
to  him  directly  in  every  emergency. 

In  the  summer  of  1739,  the  civil  and  war  chiefs  of  the 
Muskohgees  held  a  general  council  in  Cusitas,  on  the  Cliatta- 
hoochee ;  and  Ogletliorpe  came  into  the  large  square  of  their 
council-place,  distributed  presents,  and  renewed  and  e?cplained 
their  covenants.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  lands  from  the 
St.  Jolm's  to  the  Savannah,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains^ 
belonged  of  ancient  right  to  the  Muskohgees.  Their  oessioQ 
to  the  English  of  tlie  land  on  the  Savannah,  as  far  as  the 
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Ogeechee,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  St,  John^s  as  far  into  the 
interior  ns  the  tide  flows,  was,  with  a  few  reservations,  con- 
fijTBed.  The  right  of  pre-emption  wajs  reserved  for  the  trus- 
tees of  Georgia,  who  agreed  never  to  take  land  mthout  the 

I  consent  of  its  ancient  proprietaries. 

In  England,  Walpole  pleaded  for  peace  with  Spain  in  the 
name  of  honor,  justice,  and  the  true  interests  of  commerce. 
But  tlie  active  English  mind,  eager  for  sudden  gains  and 
BOiired  by  disappointment,  was  resolved  on  illicit  traffic,  or  on 
plunder  and  conquest.  A  war  was  desired,  not  because  Eng- 
land insisted  on  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Uonduras,  where 
Spain  claimed  a  jiiriadiction  and  had  founded  no  settlements ; 
nor  because  the  South  Sea  company  differed  with  the  king  of 
Spain  as  to  the  balances  of  their  accounts ;  nor  yet  because  the 
boundary  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  stiU  in  dispute — - 

I  these  differences  could  have  been  adjusted — ^but,  as  aU  agree, 
because  English  "  merchants  were  not  permittetl  to  smuggle 
with  impunity."  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica  was  sustained  by  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade 
with  Spanish  ports ;  the  annual  ship  to  Porto  Bello,  which  the 
assiento  permitted,  was  followed  at  a  distance  by  smaller  ves- 
jls ;  and  fresh  bales  of  goods  were  nightly  introduced  in  the 
place  of  tiiose  that  had  been  discharged  during  the  day.  Brit- 
ish smuggHng  vessels,  pretending  distress,  would  claim  the  right 
by  treaty  to  enter  Spanish  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  colonial  commerce  of  Spain  was  almost  annihilated.  In 
former  daj^  the  tonnage  of  the  fleet  of  Cadi^  had  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  tons ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  two  thousand 

[  tons,  and  had  no  oflice  but  to  cany  the  royal  revenues  from 
America. 

The  monarch  of  Spain,  busy  in  celebrating  auto-da-fes  and 
burmng  heretics,  and  regarding  as  an  affair  of  state  the  ques- 
tion who  should  be  rerered  as  the  true  patron  saint  of  his  king- 
dom, was  at  last  roused  to  address  complaints  to  England,  but 
they  were  turned  aside ;  and  when  the  Spanish  officers  showed 

I  rigor  in  executing  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  English  mercliants 
resented  their  interference  as  wanton  aggressions.  One  Jen- 
kins, who  to  smuggling  had  joined  piratical  maraudings,  was 
0ummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  give  evi- 
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denoe.  The  tale  wliieli  lie  was  disciplined  to  teU  of  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  ears  by  Spanish  cruelty,  of  dishonor  offered  to 
the  British  flag  and  the  British  crown,  was  received  withont 
distnuat.  **What  were  your  feelings  when  in  the  hands  of 
such  barbarians?"  was  asked  by  a  member^  as  his  mutUated 
ear  was  exhibited.  *'  I  commended  my  soul  to  my  God,"  an- 
swered the  impudent  fabler,  *^  and  my  cause  to  my  coimtTr/' 
"  We  have  no  need  of  allies  to  enable  ns  to  command  justice ; 
the  story  of  Jenkins  will  raise  voltinteei« :  *'  was  the  cry  of 
Pnlteney,  in  his  zeal  to  overthrow  the  administration  of  Wal* 
pole.  The  clamor  of  orators  was  seconded  by  the  poets :  PiTpe^ 
in  bis  dying  notes,  sneered  at  the  timidity  which  was  willing 
to  avoid  offence,  * 

And  own  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing, 
Who  cropped  our  ears,  and  sent  thera  to  the  king ; 
and  Samuel  Johnson,  in  more  earnest  language,  exclaimed ; 
Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscovered  shore  I 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain  ! 
In  January  1739,  a  convention  was  signed.     The  mutual 
claims  for  damages  were  balanced  and  liquidated;  and  while 
the  king  of  Spain  demanded  of  the  South  Sea  company  eixty- 
eigbt  thousand  pounds,  as  due  to  hira  for  his  share  of  their 
profits,  he  agreed  to  pay,  as  an  indemnity  to  British  merchants 
for  losses  sustained  by  unwarranted  seizui^es,  the  sum  of  ninety- 
five  thousand  pounds.    On  these  questions  no  dispute  remjuued 
but  the  trivial  one  whether  the  British  government  should 
guanmt^je  to  Spain  the  acknowledged  debt  of  the  South  Sea 
company.     For  Florida  it  was  ^reed  that  each  nation  was  to 
retain  its  present  possessions  till  commissioners  could  mark  the 
boundary.     In  other  words,  England  was  to  hold  undisturbed 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Mary*6. 

Walpole  resist^  the  clamor  of  the  mercantile  interest,  and, 
opposing  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  advocated  the  acceptance  of 
the  convention*  "  It  requires  no  great  abilities  in  a  minister,'' 
he  said,  **  to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  make  a  war  unavoid- 
able.   But  how  many  ministers  have  known  the  art  of  avoid- 
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ing  war  by  inaHng  a  safe  and  Lonorable  peace  ? ''  "  The  con- 
ventioiij'-  said  William  Pitt  in  his  first  speech  on  American 
"  is  insecure,  unsatisfactory,  and  dishonorable :  I  think, 
from  my  soul,  it  is  nothing  bnt  a  stipulation  for  national 
ignominy*  Your  despairing  merchants  and  the  voice  of  Eng- 
land have  condemned  it.  Be  the  guilt  of  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  advisers ;  God  forbid  tJiat  this  committee  should  share  the 
guilt  by  approving  it.''  But  Pulteney  and  his  ajBsociates  were 
in  the  wrong.  The  original  documents  demonstrate  '*  the  ex- 
treme injustice-'  of  their  opposition.  "It  was  my  fortune," 
said  Edmund  BurkCj  "  to  converse  with  those  who  principally 
excited  that  clamor.  Xone  of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in  the 
least  defend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.'' 

In  an  ill  hour  for  herself,  in  a  happy  one  for  America, 
England,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October  1739,  declared  war 
against  Spain.  If  the  rightfulness  of  the  European  colonial  sys- 
tem be  conceded,  her  declaration  was  a  wanton  invasion  of  it 
for  immediate  selfish  purposes ;  but,  in  endeavoring  to  open 
the  ports  of  Spanish  America  to  the  mercantile  enterprise  of 
her  oMrTi  people,  she  was  beginning  a  war  on  colonial  monopoly. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  remained  chief  minister  till  the  end  of 
January  1742,  After  an  unstable  period  of  nineteen  monthfl^ 
Im  friend,  Henry  Pelham,  took  the  lead  and  held  it  till  death, 
but  neither  Walpole  nor  Pelham  was  fitted  to  conduct  a  war. 

To  acquire  possession  of  the  richest  portions  of  Spanish 
America,  Anson,  in  1740,  was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  into 
the  Pacific;  but  as  he  parsed  Cape  Horn,  the  winds,  whose 
fury  made  an  ordhiary  ^e  appear  as  a  gentle  breeze,  scattered 
his  ships ;  one  after  another  of  them  was  wrecked  or  disabled ; 
and  at  last,  with  a  single  vessel,  after  circumnavigating  the 
globe,  he  returned  to  England,  laden  with  spoils  and  rich  in 
adventures. 

In  November  1739,  Edward  Vernon,  with  six  men-of-war, 
Iftppeared  off  Porto  Bello.  The  attack  on  the  feeble  and  ill- 
supplied  garrison  began  on  the  twenty-first ;  and,  on  the  next 
day,  Vernon,  losing  but  seven  men,  was  in  possession  of  the 
town  and  the  castles.  A  booty  of  ten  thousand  dollai-s  and  the 
demoUtion  of  the  fortifications  were  the  sole  fruits  of  the  enter- 
prise; and,  having  acquired  no  rightful  claim  to  glory,  Vernon 
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returned  to  Jamaica.  In  1740,  lie  took  and  demolislied  FcMt 
Chagre,  on  this  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  without 
result,  for  want  of  the  co-operation  of  Anson  at  Panama,  Veis 
non  belonged  to  the  opposition ;  and  the  enemies  of  Walpole 
exalted  Ms  praises,  tiU  his  heroism  was  made  a  proverb,  his 
birthday  signalized  by  lights  and  bonfires,  and  his  head  ee- 
lected  as  the  favorite  ornament  for  Bign-poets. 

England  prepared  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  by  far  the 
largest  fleet  and  army  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  summoned  the  eolonies  north  of  Carolina  to  con- 
tribute four  battalions  to  the  armament.  The  requisition  waa 
generally  and  zealously  complied  w^th ;  even  Pennsylvania^  by 
a  vote  of  money,  enabled  its  governor  to  enlist  troops  for  the 
occasion,  "  It  will  not  be  amiss,"  wrote  Sir  Charles  Wager  to 
Admiral  Vernon,  "for  both  French  and  Spaniards  to  be  a 
month  or  two  in  the  West  Indies  before  us,  that  they  may  be 
half-dead  and  half-roasted  before  our  fleet  arrives.**  So  the 
expedition  from  England  did  not  begin  its  voyage  till  October, 
and,  losing  the  commander  of  its  land  forces  on  the  way,  reached 
Jamaica  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  The  inex- 
perienced, irresolute  Wentworth  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  army;  the  naval  force  was  und^  Vernon,  who  was  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  iU  disposed  to  endure  even  an 
associate.  The  enterprise,  instead  of  having  one  good  leader^ 
had  two  had  ones- 
Wasting  at  Jamaica  the  time  from  the  ninth  of  January 
1741,  till  near  the  end  of  the  month,  at  last,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  beside  about  eighty  smaller  ves- 
sels, with  fifteen  thousand  sailors,  and  twelve  thousand  land 
troops,  all  thoroughly  equipped,  Vernon  weighed  anchor. 
Havana  lay  within  three  days'  saO ;  its  conquest  would  have 
made  England  supreme  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  But  he  in- 
sisted on  hunting  for  the  fleet  of  the  French  and  Spaniards ; 
and  the  French  had  already  left  the  fatal  clime. 

The  council  of  war,  yielding  to  his  vehemence,  next  re- 
solved to  attack  Carthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  Spanish 
America*  The  fleet  appeared  before  the  town  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  and  lost  five  days  by  inactivity.  Fifteen  days  were 
required  to  take  the  fortress  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor; 
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the  Spaniards  tliemselves  abandoned  Castillo  Grande.  It  re- 
mained to  Btonn  Fort  San  Lazaro,  widcli  commanded  tbe  town. 
The  attack,  devised  without  judgment,  was  made  by  twelve 
hundred  men  with  intrepidity ;  but  the  admiral  gave  no  timely 
aid  to  the  land  forces;  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  half  their  number ;  and  discord  aggravated  defeat*  Ere 
long,  rains  set  in*  The  fever  of  the  low  country  in  the  tropics 
began  its  rapid  work ;  battaHons  were  *'  poisoned  by  the  air  and 
crippled  by  the  dews ;  *'  the  dead  were  cast  into  the  sea,  some- 
times without  winding-sheet  or  sinkers ;  the  hospital  ships  were 
crowded  in  the  three  days  that  elapsed  between  the  descent  and 
re-embarkation;  the  efiective  land  force  dwindled  from  six 
thousand  six  hundred  to  three  thousand  two  hundred.  The 
English  could  only  demolish  the  fortifications  and  retire. 

When,  late  in  November,  the  expedition  which  was  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  conquering  Mexico  and  Peru  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  the  total  loss  of  lives  was  estimated  at  about 
twenty  thousand,  of  whom  few  fell  by  the  enemy.  Of  the 
recroitfi  from  the  colonies^  nine  out  of  ten  perished. 

In  March  1742,  Venion  and  IrVentworth  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Panama;  but,  on  reachijig  Porto  Bello,  the 
design  was  voted  impracticable,  and  they  retiimed*  Mean- 
time, the  commerce  of  England  with  Spain  was  destroyed ;  the 
aflsiento  was  int^mipted ;  even  the  contraband  was  impaired ; 
while  English  ships  became  the  plunder  of  privateers.  Eng- 
land had  made  no  acquisitions,  and  had  inflicted  on  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  far  less  evil  than  she  herself  had  suffered. 

On  receiving  instructions  from  England  of  the  approaching 
war  with  Spain,  Oglethorpe,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  Georgia  once  more  to  the  St,  John's, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  1740  he  entered  Florida.  Re-enforce* 
ments  from  South  Carolina  were  delayed  so  long  that  June 
had  come  before  he  could  lead  six  hundred  regular  troops, 
four  hundred  Carolina  militia,  and  two  hundred  Indian  auxili- 
aries, to  the  waUfl  of  St  Augustine,  The  garrison,  commanded 
by  Monteano,  a  man  of  courage  and  energy,  had  already  re- 
ceived supplies.  For  nearly  five  weeks,  Oglethorpe,  in  defiance 
of  the  strength  of  the  place,  endeavored  to  devise  measures 
for  victoryi  but  in  vain.    Threatened  with  desertion  by  his 
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troops,  he  returned  to  Frederica.  The  few  priBoneis  whom  be 
made  wen5  kindly  treated ;  not  a  tield^  nor  a  garden,  nor  a 
house  near  St,  Augustine  wag  injured,  unlesd  by  the  Tndiana^ 
whom  ho  reproved  and  restrained* 

To  make  good  its  pretensions,  the  S]mnifi}i  goyemment  re- 
Bolved  on  invading  Georgia*  In  1742,  forces  from  Cuba  «iid 
a  fleet,  of  which  the  strength  has  been  greatly  exaggeratedly 
sailed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's.  Fort  William, 
which  Oglethorpe  had  constructed  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Cumberland  island,  defended  the  entrance  sucoesgfaUy,  tiU, 
fighting  his  way  tlirotigh  Spanish  vessels,  the  general  re^eiF 
forced  it.  Then  returning  to  St  Simon's,  w*ith  less  than  a 
thousand  men,  he  prepared  for  defence. 

On  the  iif th  of  July,  seven  days  after  it  first  came  to  anchor  ] 
off  Simon^s  bar,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  thirtyH&ix  vessels,  with  the 
tide  of  flood  and  a  brisk  gale,  entered  St.  Simon^a  harbor,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  the  EngUsh  batteries  on  the  souliieni 
point  of  the  isknd.  Oglethorpe  signalled  his  ships  to  run  up 
to  Frederica,  and,  spiking  the  guns  of  the  lower  fort,  withdrew 
to  the  town ;  while  the  Spaniards  landed  at  Gascoin's  bluff,  and 
took  possession  of  the  camps  which  the  English  had  abandoned. 
On  the  seventh  of  July,  a  body  of  the  invaders  advanced  within  a 
mile  of  the  town ;  they  were  met  by  the  general  with  the  High- 
land company,  were  overcome,  pursued,  and  most  of  them  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  A  second  party  marched  to  the  assault ;  at 
a  spot  where  the  narrow  avenue,  bending  with  the  edge  of  tlie 
morass,  forms  a  crescent,  they  feD  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were 
driven  back  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.  The 
ground,  which  was  strown  with  the  dead,  took  the  name  of 
'*the  Bloody  Marsh."  Dming  the  night  of  the  fourteenth, 
the  Spaniards  re-embarked,  leaving  ammunition  and  guns  be- 
hind them.  On  the  eighteenth,  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
south,  they  once  more  attacked  Fort  William,  which  waa 
bravely  defended  by  Sttiart  and  his  garrison  of  fifty  men.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  Oglethorpe  could  order  a  general 
thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  invasion. 

In  1743,  after  a  year  of  tranquiUity,  he  sailed  for  England, 
never  again  to  behold  the  colony  to  which  he  consecrated  the 
disinterested  toils  of  ten  years.    Gentle  in  nature  and  affable ; 
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hating  nothing  but  papists  and  Spain ;  merciful  to  the  pris- 
oner; a  father  to  the  emigrant;  the  unwavering  friend  of 
Wesley ;  the  constant  benefactor  of  the  Moravians ;  honestly 
zealons  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians;  invoking  for  the 
negro  the  panoply  of  the  gospel ;  the  reliever  of  the  poor — 
his  name  became  another  expression  for  *'  vast  benevolence  of 
Bonl."  In  a  eonaraercial  period,  a  loyalist  in  the  state,  and  a 
friend  to  the  churchj  he  seemed  even  in  yonth  like  the  relic  of 
a  more  chivalrous  century.  His  life  was  prolonged  to  near 
fivescore ;  and,  even  in  its  last  year,  he  was  extolled  as  *'  the 
finest  figure ^^  ever  seen,  the  impersonation  of  venerable  age; 
his  faculties  were  bright,  his  eye  undimmed ;  **  heroic,  roman- 
tic, and  full  of  the  old  gallantry,"  he  was  like  the  sound  of  the 
lyre,  as  it  still  vibrates  after  the  spirit  that  sweeps  its  strings 
has  passed  away.  His  legislation  did  not  outlive  his  power. 
The  system  of  tail  male  went  gradually  into  oblivion ;  the  im- 
portation of  rum  ceased  to  be  forbidden ;  slaves  from  Caro- 
lina were  hired  by  the  planter,  first  for  a  short  period,  next 
for  life  or  a  hundred  years.  Then  slavers  from  Africa  sailed 
directly  to  Savaimali,  and  the  laws  against  them  were  not 
enforced,  Whitefield,  who  beUeved  that  God's  providence 
would  certainly  make  slavery  terminate  for  the  advantage  of 
the  African,  pleaded  before  the  trustees  in  its  favor,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  Georgia,  The  Salzbui^ers,  in  1761, 
began  to  think  that  negro  slaves  might  be  employed  in  a 
Christian  spirit ;  and  that,  if  the  negroes  were  treated  in  a 
Christian  manner,  their  change  of  country  would  prove  to 
them  a  benefit.  A  message  from  Germany  assisted  to  hush 
their  scruples :  "  If  yon  take  slaves  in  faith  and  with  the  intent 
of  conducting  them  to  Christ,  the  action  will  not  be  a  sin,  but 
may  prove  a  lienediction-" 

The  war  for  colonial  commerce  became  merged  in  a  Euro- 
pean struggle,  involving  the  principles  and  the  designs  which 
had  agitated  the  civilized  world  for  centuries.  In  France,  in 
1740,  Fleury,  like  Walpole  desiring  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
peace,  was,  like  Walpole,  overruled  by  selfish  rivals.  As  he 
looked  upon  the  commotions  in  Europe,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  and  it  was  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  world  of  feudalism.    He  expressed  his  aversion  to 
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all  wars ;  and  when  the  king  of  Sp^ — whom  natoral  melan- 
choly, irritated  by  ill-health  and  losses,  prompted  to  abdicate 
the  throne — obtained  of  Lotus  XV.,  xmder  his  own  hand,  a 
promise  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  the  prime  minister  explained 
his  purpose :  **  I  do  not  propose  to  begin  a  war  with  England, 
or  to  seize  or  to  annoy  one  British  ship,  or  to  take  one  foot  of 
land  possesfied  by  England  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  I 
must  prevent  England  from  appropriating  to  itself  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  West  Indies,"  **  France,  ttiongh  it  has  no 
treaty  with  Spain,  cannot  consent  that  the  Spanish  colonies 
should  fall  into  English  hands.'*  "  It  is  onr  object,"  said  the 
statesmen  of  France,  "not  to  make  war  on  England,  but  to 
mduce  it  to  consent  to  a  peace.*' 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VI,,  in  October  1740,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Austrian  succession.  Treaties  to  which  France 
was  a  party,  secured  the  Austrian  donnnions  to  Maria  Theresa, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VL;  while,  from  an  erudite 
genealogy  or  the  complication  of  marriages,  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain,  of  Saxony,  and  of  Bavaria,  each  derived  a  claim  to  the 
undivided  heritage.  The  interest  of  the  French  king,  his  po- 
litical system,  his  faith  as  pledged  by  a  special  covenant,  the 
advice  of  his  minister,  demanded  of  him  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  yet,  swayed  by  the  intrigues  of 
new  advisers  and  the  hereditary  hatred  of  Austria,  he  consti* 
tilted  himself  the  centre  of  an  alliance  against  her.  No  states- 
man of  that  day,  except  Frederic  of  Prussia,  seemed  to  per- 
ceive the  tendency  of  eventa  As  England,  by  its  encroach- 
ments on  Spain,  enlarged  commercial  freedom  and  began  the 
independence  of  colonies,  so  France,  by  its  unjustifiable  war  on 
Austria,  floated  from  its  moorings,  and  foreboded  tlie  wreck  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

In  the  great  European  contest,  England,  true  to  its  policy 
of  connecting  itself  with  the  second  continental  power,  gave 
subsidies  to  Austria,  In  February  1744,  the  fleets  of  England 
and  Spain  meet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  that  of  England  is  vic- 
torious. In  March  of  the  same  year,  France  declares  war 
against  England,  in  April  against  Austria ;  and  the  conflicts  in 
America  are  lost  in  the  conflagration  of  Europe, 
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Never  did  history  present  audi  a  scene  of  conf  UBion.  While 
the  eelfifihnesa  wiiich  had  produced  the  general  war  was  itself 
without  faith,  it  made  use  of  all  the  re&oiirces  that  were  offered 

I  by  ancient  creeds  or  ancient  animosities,  by  Protestantism  and 
the  Koman  church,  legitimacy  and  the  mercantile  system,  the 
ancient  riTaliy  of  France  and  Anstria,  the  reciprocal  jealousies 
of  France  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  other  centuries  in 
reUgions  strifes  was  extinct.  Europe  rocked  Uke  the  ocean  on 
the  lulling  of  a  long  stoi-m* 

The  absence  of  purity  in  public  life  left  an  opportunity  to 
the  Pretender^  in  1746,  to  invade  Great  Britain,  to  conquer 
Scotland,  and  to  advance  within  four  days'  march  of  London. 
This  mvasion  had  no  partifians  in  America,  where  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  respected  as  the  representative  of  Proteetantism. 
In  England,  the  vices  of  the  reigning  family  had  produced  dis- 
gust and  indifference,  and  renewed  the  question  of  a  choice  of 
dynasty;  America  waB  destined  to  elect  not  between  kings^ 
but  forms  of  government. 

On  the  continent,  France  gained  fruitless  victories.    Her 

I  flag  waved  over  Prague  only  to  be  struck  down.  Saxony,  Ba- 
Taria,  her  alUes  on  the  bordera  of  Austria,  one  after  another, 
abandoned  her.  The  fields  of  blood  at  Fontenoy,  in  1745,  at 
Raueoux,  in  1746,  at  Laffeldt,  in  1747,  were  barren  of  results ; 
for  the  collision  of  ajT[iies  was  but  an  unmeaning  collision  of 
brute  force.  Statesmen  scoffed  at  virtue,  and  she  avenged  her- 
self by  bringing  their  counsels  to  nought  In  vain  did  they 
marfihal  all  Europe  in  hostile  array ;  they  had  no  torch  of  truth 

Jto  pass  from  nation  to  nation ;  and  therefore,  though  they  could 
besiege  cities  and  bum  the  granges  of  the  peasant,  yet,  except 

.afi  their  purposes  were  overruled,  their  lavish  prodigality  of 

I  treasure  and  honor  and  life  was  fruitless  to  humanity. 

One  result,  liowever,  of  which  the  character  did  not  at  first 
appear,  was  during  the  conflict  achieved  in  the  north.  Protes- 
tantism was  represented  on  the  continent  by  no  great  power. 
Frederic  U,,  a  pupil  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  and,  wath  the  audacity  of  youth  and  strengtli,  and 

^  an  ambition  which  knew  where  to  set  bounds  to  its  own  impet- 
ttodity,  wrested  Silesia  from  Austria,  Indifferent  to  alliances 
with  powers  which,  having  no  fixed  aims,  could  have  no  fixed 
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CHAPTEK    XVn. 

WAB  BETWEEN  GEEAT  BBTTAm  Mn>  gPAm* 

1739-1748. 

RECKmNG  a  eommission  aa  brigadier-general,  with  a  mili- 
tary comraand  extending  over  South  Carolina,  Oglethorpe, 
in  Great  Britain^  raised  and  disciplined  a  regiment ;  and,  after 
an  al3sence  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  lialf^  in  1738  retomed  to 
Frederica.  There  his  soldiers  completed  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress.     Its  ivy-mantled  ruins  are  still  standing. 

At  Savannah,  ho  was  welcomed  by  salutes  and  bonfires. 
But  he  refused  any  alteration  in  the  tenures  of  land.  In  an- 
swer to  "repeated  applications'*  for  the  allowance  of  slaves, 
he,  with  the  applause  of  the  trustees,  "persisted  in  denying 
the  use  of  them,"  and  declared  that,  if  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Geoi^a,  "  he  would  have  no  further  concern  with 
the  colony." 

By  frankness  and  fidelity  Oglethorpe  preserved  the  affec* 
tion  of  the  natives.  The  CliicaBas  renewed  their  covenants  of 
friendsliip.  The  Muskohgees  had,  from  the  first,  regarded  him 
as  their  father ;  and,  as  he  knew  their  language,  they  appealed 
to  him  directly  in  every  emergency. 

In  the  summer  of  1739,  the  civil  and  war  chiefs  of  the 
Muskohgees  held  a  general  council  in  Cusitas,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee ;  and  Oglethorpe  came  into  the  large  square  of  their 
council-place,  distributed  presents,  and  renewed  and  explained 
their  covenants.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  lands  from  the 
SL  John's  to  the  Savannah,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountaina, 
belonged  of  ancient  right  to  tlie  Muskohgees.  Their  oesrion 
to  the  English  of  the  land  on  the  Savannah,  as  far  as  ike 
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Ogeechee,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  St  John's  as  far  into  the 
interior  as  the  tide  flowSj  was,  with  a  few  reservations,  con- 
firmed.  The  right  of  pre-emption  was  reserved  for  the  trus- 
tees of  Georgia,  who  agreed  never  to  take  land  withont  the 
consent  of  its  ancient  proprietaries. 

Li  England^  Walpole  pleaded  for  peace  with  Spain  in  the 
name  of  honor,  justice,  and  the  true  interests  of  commerce. 
But  the  active  English  mind,  eager  for  sodden  gains  and 
soured  by  disappointment,  wa5  resolved  on  illicit  traffic,  or  on 
plunder  and  conquest.  A  war  was  desired,  not  because  Eng* 
land  insisted  on  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras^  where 
Spain  claimed  a  jurisdiction  and  had  founded  no  settlements ; 
nor  because  the  South  Sea  company  differed  with  the  king  of 
Spain  as  to  the  balances  of  their  accounts ;  nor  yet  because  the 
boundary  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  still  in  dispute — 
these  differences  could  have  been  adjusted — ^but,  as  all  agree, 
because  English  "  merchants  were  not  permitted  to  smuggle 
with  impunity.''  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica  was  sustained  by  the  profits  of  the  contraband  trade 
with  Spanish  ports ;  the  annnal  ship  to  Porto  Bello,  which  the 
afifiiento  permitted,  was  followed  at  a  distance  by  smaller  ves- 
sels ;  and  fresh  bales  of  goods  w^ere  nightly  introduced  in  the 
place  of  those  that  had  been  discharged  during  the  day.  Brit- 
ish smuggling  vessels,  pretending  distress,  would  claim  the  right 
by  treaty  to  enter  Spanish  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  colonial  commerce  of  Spain  was  almost  annihilated.  In 
former  daj^  the  tonnage  of  ihe  fleet  of  Cadiz  had  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  tons ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  two  thousand 
tons,  and  had  no  office  bnt  to  carry  the  royal  revennes  from 
America* 

The  monarch  of  Spain,  busy  in  celebrating  anto-da-f^s  and 
burning  heretics,  and  regarding  as  an  affair  of  state  the  ques- 
tion who  should  be  revered  as  the  true  patron  saint  of  his  king- 
dom, was  at  last  roused  to  address  complaints  to  England,  but 
they  were  turned  aside ;  and  when  the  Spanish  ofiicers  showed 
vigor  in  executing  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  English  merchants 
wsented  their  iuterference  as  wanton  aggressions.  One  Jen- 
Idns,  who  to  Bmuggling  had  joined  piratical  maraudings,  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  give  evi- 
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governor  there  waa  room  enough  at  sea  to  fight,  where  he 
might  do  what  he  pleased  ;  but  he  should  not  come  upon  our 
land  to  do  any  damage  to  our  brethren,*'  After  a  pauee,  it 
was  added :  "  The  Six  Nations  have  a  great  autliority  over  the 
praying  Indians,  who  stand  in  the  gates  of  the  French:  to 
show  our  further  care^  we  have  engaged  these  very  Indiana 
and  other  allies  of  the  French  to  agree  with  us  that  they  will 
not  join  against  you."  The  ViiginianB  proposed  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  Iroquois  at  their  public  schooL  ''  Brother 
Assanigoa,"  they  replied,  "  we  must  let  you  know  we  love  our 
children  too  well  to  send  them  so  great  a  way ;  and  the  Indiflna 
are  not  inclined  to  give  their  children  learning.  Your  invita- 
tion is  goodj  but  our  customs  differ  from  yours,'*  And  then, 
acknowledging  the  rich  gifts  from  the  three  provinces,  they  con- 
tinned,  as  if  aware  of  their  doom :  "  We  have  provided  a  small 
present  for  you ;  but,  alasl  we  are  poor^  and  shall  ever  remain 
Bo^  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  Indian  traders  among  ub. 
Theirs  and  the  white  people^s  cattle  eat  up  all  the  grass,  and 
make  deer  scarce."  And  they  presented  three  bimdles  of 
skina.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  on  the  fourth  of  July 
174i,  the  Indians  gave,  in  their  order,  five  loud  cries;  and  the 
English  agents,  after  a  health  to  the  king  of  England  and  the 
Six  Nations,  put  an  end  to  the  assembly  by  three  hu2£aa.  Great 
Britain  had  confirmed  its  claims  to  the  basin  of  the  OhiO|  and 
protected  its  northern  frontier. 

The  sense  of  danger  led  the  Pennsylvanians  for  the  fiiHt 
time  to  a  military  organization  efiected  by  a  voluntary  system, 
under  the  influence  of  Franklin.  '"^He  was  the  sole  author  of 
two  lotteries,  that  raised  above  six  thousand  pounds  to  pay  for 
the  charge  of  batteriee  on  the  river  ;  *'  and  he  "  found  a  way 
to  put  the  country  on  raising  above  one  hundred  and  twenfy 
companies  of  miUtia,  of  which  Pliiladelphia  raised  ten,  of 
about  a  hundred  men  each.*'  "The  women  were  so  ztuJouB 
that  they  furnished  ten  pairs  of  sUk  colors,  wrought  with  va- 
nous  mottoes.^'  Of  the  Quakers,  many  admitted  the  propriety 
of  self-defence.  **  I  principally  esteem  Benjamin  Franklin," 
wrote  Logan,  "  for  saving  the  country  by  his  contriving  the 
militia.  He  was  the  prime  actor  in  all  thisj"  and,  when 
elected  to  the  conamand  of  a  regiment,  he  declined  the  distino- 
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dcH)  aud^  as  a  volonteer,  '^  himself  carried  a  muBket  among  the 
common  Boldiers.^' 

The  greatest  exploit  in  America  during  the  war  proceeded 
from  New  England.  On  the  surrender  of  Acadia  to  England,  the 
lakee,  the  rivulets,  the  granite  ledges  of  Cape  Breton,  of  which 
the  irregxdar  outline  is  guarded  by  reefs  of  rocks,  and  notched 
by  the  constant  action  of  the  sea,  were  immediately  occupied  m 
a  province  of  France;  and,  in  1714,  fugitivea  from  Newfound- 
land and  Acadia  built  hut8  along  its  coasts,  wherever  safe  inlets 
invited  fishermen  to  spread  their  flakes,  and  the  soil  to  plant 
fields  and  gardens.  In  1730,  tlie*  fortifications  of  Louisburg 
began  to  rise,  the  key  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  bulwark  of  the 
French  fisheries,  and  of  French  commerce  in  North  America. 
From  Cape  Breton,  in  May  1744,  a  body  of  French,  before 
tlie  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  had  reached 
New  England,  surprised  the  little  English  garrison  at  Canso ; 
destroyed  the  fishery,  the  fort,  and  the  other  buildings  there ; 
and  removed  eighty  men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  Louisburg. 
The  fortifications  of  Annapolis,  the  only  remaining  defence  of 
Nova  Scotia,  were  in  a  state  of  ruin.  An  attack  made  upon 
it  by  Lidians  m  the  service  of  the  French,  accompanied  by 
Le  Loutre,  their  missionary,  was  with  difficulty  repelled.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand, 
were  of  French  origin ;  and  a  revolt  of  the  j>eopIe,  witli  the  aid 
of  Lidian  allies,  might  have  once  more  placed  France  in  pos- 
sesion of  it  While  William  Shirley,  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, foresaw  the  danger,  and  solicited  aid  from  England, 
the  oflBcers  and  men  taken  at  Canso,  after  passing  the  summer 
in  captivity  at  Louisburg,  were  sent  to  Boston  on  parole. 
They  brought  accurate  accounts  of  the  condition  of  that  for- 
tress ;  and  Shirley  resolved  on  its  reduction.  The  fishermen, 
especially  of  Marblehead,  interrupted  in  their  pursuits  by  the 
war,  disdained  an  idle  summer,  and  entered  readily  into  the 
design.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, in  January  1745,  resolved  on  the  expedition  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  Solicited  to  render  assistance,  New 
York  sent  a  small  supply  of  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  of 
provisions;  New  England  alone  furnished  men;  of  whom 
Connecticut  raised  five  hundred  and  sixteen ;  New  Hampshire 
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— ^to  whose  troops  Wliitefield  gave,  bs  CharleB  Wesley  had 
done  to  Oglethoi'pe,  the  mottOj  "  Nothing  is  to  be  desp^rod 
of,  with  Christ  for  the  leader ''^-contributed  fire  hundred; 
while  the  forces  levied  for  the  occasion  by  Maesachmetts  ex* 
ceeded  three  thousand  volunteers.  Three  hundred  men  sailed 
from  Khode  Island,  but  too  late  for  active  service.  An  ex- 
press-boat requested  the  co-operation  of  Commodore  Warren 
at  Antigua,  with  such  ships  as  could  be  spared  from  the  lee- 
wai-d  islands ;  but,  in  a  consultation  with  the  captains  of  his 
squadron,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ia  the  absence  of  di- 
rections from  England,  not  to  engage  in  the  scheme, 

Eelying  on  themselves,  the  volunteers  of  New  Hampsliire 
and  Massachusetts,  with  a  merchant,  William  Pepperetl,  of 
Maine,  for  their  chief  commander,  met  at  Canso.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  New  England  was  active ;  one  proposed  a 
model  of  a  fljing  bridge,  to  scale  the  walls  even  before  a 
breach  should  be  made;  another,  who  was  a  minister,  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  encamping  the  army,  opening  trenches,  and 
placing  batteries,  Shirley,  wisest  of  aU,  gave  instructions  for 
the  fieet  of  a  hundred  vessels  to  arrive  tt^ther  at  a  precise 
hour ;  heedless  of  the  surf,  to  land  in  the  dark  on  the  rocky 
shore ;  to  march  forthwitli,  through  thicket  and  bog,  to  the 
city,  and  beyond  it ;  and  to  take  the  fortress  and  royal  battery 
by  surprise  before  daybreak.  Such  was  the  confiding  -spirit  at 
home.  The  expedition  itself  was  composed  of  fishermen,  who, 
with  prudent  forethought  took  with  them  their  cod-lines  j  of 
mechanics,  skilled  from  childhood  in  the  use  of  the  gun  ;  of 
lumberers,  inured  to  fatigue  and  encampments  in  the  woods ; 
of  husbandmen  from  the  interior,  who,  hunters  from  boyhood^ 
had  grown  up  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  keenest  marksmea  ; 
all  volunteers ;  all  eoumianded  by  officers  from  among  them- 
eelvee;  many  of  them  church  membeis;  almost  all  having 
wives  and  children.  On  the  first  Sabbath,  **  tlie  very  great 
company  of  people"  came  together  on  shore,  to  hear  a  sermon 
on  enUsting  as  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Captain 
of  our  salvation  I  As  the  ice  of  Cape  Breton  wajs  shifting  in 
such  heaps  tliat  a  vessel  could  not  enter  its  harbors,  the  New 
England  fleet  was  detained  many  days  at  Canso,  when,  under 
a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  eon,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
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the  squadron  of  Commodore  Warren  happily  arri^^ed.  Ilsaxily 
had  his  council  at  Antigua  declined  the  enterprise,  when  in- 
structionB  from  England  bade  him  render  every  aid  to  Massa- 
eiusetta ;  and,  learning  at  sea  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
he  sailed  directly  to  Caneo.  The  next  day  brought  nine  ve»- 
gels  from  Connecticut  with  the  forces  from  that  colony  in  high 
spirits  and  good  health. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  arma- 
ment, in  a  hundred  vessels  of  New  England,  entering  the  bay 
of  Chapeau  Rouge,  or  Gabarus,  as  the  English  called  it,  came 
in  sight  of  Louisburg.  Its  walls,  raised  on  a  neck  of  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  forty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  all  within  sweep  of  the  bas- 
tions, surrounded  by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide,  were  famished 
with  one  hundred  and  one  cannon,  seventy-six  swivels,  and  six 
mortars.  The  h&rbor  was  defended  by  an  island  battery  of 
thirty  twenty-two  pounders,  and  by  the  royal  battery  on  the 
shore,  having  thirty  large  camion,  a  moat  and  bastions,  all  so 
perfect  that  it  was  thought  two  hundred  men  could  have  de- 
fended it  against  five  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
England  forces  had  but  eighteen  cannon  and  three  mortars ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  oome  in  sight  of  the  city  than,  letting 
down  the  whale*l>oats,  "  they  flew  to  shore,  like  eagles  to  the 
quarry."  The  French  that  came  down  to  prevent  the  landing 
were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  the  woods.  On  the  next 
day,  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men,  led  by  William 
Vaughan,  a  volunteer  from  New  Uampshire,  marched  by  the 
city,  which  it  greeted  with  three  cheers,  and  took  post  near 
the  north-east  harbor.  The  French  who  held  the  royal  bat^ 
tery,  struck  with  panic,  spiked  its  gims,  and  abandoned  it  in 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  boats  from  the  city  came  to  recover 
it;  hut  Vaughan  and  thirteen  men,  standing  on  the  beach, 
kept  them  from  landing  till  a  re-enforcement  arrived.  To  a 
major  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Massachusetts,  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  from  Northampton,  a  gunsmith,  was  assigned  the  over- 
sight of  above  twenty  smiths  in  drilling  the  camion,  wWich 
were  Uttle  injured ;  and  the  fire  from  the  city  and  the  i&land 
battery  was  soon  returned,  **  Louisburg,**  wrote  Pomeroy  to 
his  family,  **  is  an  exceedingly  strong  pkce,  and  seems  impreg- 
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liable.  It  looks  as  if  oui*  campaign  would  last  long ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  stay  till  God'a  time  comes  to  deliver  the  (nty  into 
our  hands.''  **  Suffer  no  anxious  thought  to  rest  in  your  mind 
about  me,"  replied  liis  wife,  from  the  bosom  of  New  England. 
*'  The  whole  town  is  much  engaged  with  concern  for  the  ex- 
pedition, how  ProTidence  \vill  order  the  affair,  for  which  relig- 
ious meetings  every  week  are  maintained.  I  leave  you  in  the 
hand  of  God." 

The  troops  made  a  jest  of  technical  militaiy  teniift ;  they 
laughed  at  proposals  for  zigzags  and  epaulements.  The  light 
of  nature,  however,  taught  them  to  erect  fascine  batteries  at  tha 
west  and  south-west  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  most  effeetiTa 
was  commanded  by  Tidcomb,  whose  readiness  to  engage  in  haz- 
ardous enterprises  was  justly  applauded.  As  it  was  neceesary^ 
for  the  purposes  of  attack,  to  drag  the  emmon  over  boggy 
morasses,  iinpassable  for  wheels,  Meserve,  a  New  Hampeliii^ 
colonel  who  was  a  carpenter,  constructed  sledges ;  and  on  iheB 
the  men,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  sinking  to  their  knees  ' 
in  mud,  drew  them  safely.  The  siege  proceeded  in  a  ran- 
dom manner.  The  men  knew  httle  of  strict  discipline ;  they 
had  no  fixed  encampment ;  their  lodgings  were  turf  and  bro^ 
houj^es;  their  bed  was  the  earth,  dangemiis  resting-place  for 
those  '^unacquainted  with  lying  in  the  woods."  Yet  Uie 
weather  was  fair;  and  the  atmosphere,  usually  thick  "with 
palpable  fogs,  was  during  the  whole  time  singularly  dry.  All 
day  long,  the  men,  if  not  on  duty,  were  busy  with  amuse- 
ments— firing  at  marks,  fishing,  fowling,  wrestling,  racing,  or 
running  after  balls  shot  from  the  enemy*s  gims.  The  feeble- 
ne68  of  the  garrison^  which  had  only  six  hundred  regular  sol* 
diors,  with  about  a  thousand  Breton  militia,  prevented  sallies ; 
the  huntiug-parties,  as  vigilant  for  the  trail  of  an  enemy  as  for 
game,  rendered  a  surprise  by  land  impossible ;  while  tlie  fleet 
of  Admiral  Warren  guarded  the  approaches  by  sea. 

Four  or  five  attempts  to  take  the  island  battery,  which 
con^manded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  had  failed.  The  fail- 
lire  is  talked  of  among  the  troops ;  a  party  of  volunteers,  after 
the  fashion  of  Indian  expeditions,  under  a  cldef  of  their  own 
election,  enlist  for  a  vigorous  attack  in  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May;  **but  now  Providence  seemed  remarkably  to 
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frown  upon  tlie  affair."  The  assailants  are  discovered ;  a  mur- 
deroiifi  lire  strikes  tbeir  boats  before  they  land ;  only  a  part  of 
them  reacli  the  island ;  a  severe  contest  for  near  an  hour  en- 
sues ;  those  who  can  reach  the  boats  escape,  with  the  loss  of 
sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  taken  prisoners. 

To  annoy  the  island  battery,  the  Americans,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Gridley,  of  Boston,  erected  a  battery  near  the  north 
capo  of  the  harbor,  on  the  Lighthouse  cliff ;  and  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  city,  trenches  liad  been  thrown  up  near 
an  advanced  post,  which  with  guns  from  the  royal  battery 
played  upon  the  north-west  gate  of  Louisburg, 

Still  no  breach  had  been  effected,  while  the  labors  of  the 
garrison  were  makiDg  the  fortifications  stronger  than  ever. 
The  expedition  raust  be  abandoned,  or  the  walls  of  the  city 
scaled,  Warren,  who  had  been  joined  by  several  ships-of- 
war  ordered  from  England  on  the  service,  agreed  to  sail 
into  the  harbor  and  bombard  the  city,  while  the  land  forces 
were  to  attempt  to  enter  it  by  storm.  But,  strong  as  were  the 
works,  the  garrison  was  discontented ;  and  Dnchambon,  their 
commander,  ignorant  of  his  duties.  The  Vigilant,  a  French 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  laden  vnth  military  stores  for  his  sup- 
ply, had  been  decoyed  by  Douglas,  of  the  Mermaid,  into 
the  English  fleet,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  some  hours,  had 
been  taken  in  sight  of  the  besieged  town.  The  desponding 
governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce ;  terms  of  capitulation  were 
accepted ;  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  the  city,  the  f ort,  the 
batteries,  were  surrendered ;  and  a  Xew  England  minister  soon 
preached  in  the  French  chapel.  As  the  troops,  marching  into 
the  place,  beheld  its  strength,  their  hearts  for  the  first  time 
sunk  witliin  them*  "  God  has  gone  out  of  the  way  of  his  com- 
mon providence,'^  said  they,  "  in  a  remarkable  and  almost  mi- 
raculous manner,  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  French  to  give 
up,  and  deliver  this  strong  city  into  our  hands.''  When,  on  the 
third  of  July,  the  news  reached  Boston,  the  bells  of  the  town 
were  rung  merrily,  and  all  the  people  were  in  transports  of 
joy.  The  strongest  fortress  of  North  America  capitulated  to 
New  England  mechanics  and  farmers  and  fi^shermen.  It  was 
the  greatest  snccess  achieved  by  England  during  the  war, 

France  planned  the  recovery  of  Louisburg  and  the  desolar 
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tion  of  the  English  colonies ;  but,  in  1746,  its  large  fleetj 
wasted  by  storms  and  shipwrecks  and  pestilential  disease,  eu 
feebled  by  the  sudden  death  of  its  commander  and  his  sue- 
oeesor,  attempted  nothing.  In  the  next  year,  the  French  fleet, 
with  troops  destined  for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  encoun- 
tered by  Anson  and  Warren ;  and  all  its  intrepidity  could  not 
aave  it  from  striking  its  colors*  The  American  colonies  suffered 
only  on  the  frontier,  Yort  Massachusetts,  the  post  nearest  to 
Crown  Point,  having  but  twenty-two  men  for  its  garrison, 
capitulated  to  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians.  In  the 
wars  of  Queen  Anne,  Deerfield  and  Haverhill  were  the  scenes 
of  massacre.  It  marks  the  progress  of  settlements  that  danger 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Concord  on  the  Merrimack,  and 
to  the  township  now  called  Charlestown  on  the  Connecticut 
Repairing  to  Loiiisburg,  Shirley,  with  Warren,  had  con- 
W  certed  a  project  for  reducing  all  Canada;  and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  replied  to  their  proposals  by  directing  preparations 
for  the  conquest  The  colonies  north  of  Virginia  voted  to 
raise  more  than  eight  thousand  men ;  but  no  fleet  arrived  from 
England ;  and  the  French  were  not  even  driven  from  their 
posts  in  Nova  Scotia*  The  summer  of  the  next  year  passed  in 
that  inactivity  which  attends  the  expectation  of  peace ;  and  in 
September  tlie  provincial  anny,  by  direction  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  was  disbanded.  **  There  is  reason  enough  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  king,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  wish  to  drive 
the  French  from  their  possessions  in  Canada."  Such  was  pub- 
lic opinion  at  New  York,  in  1748,  as  preserved  for  us  by  the 
Swedish  traveller,  Peter  Kalm,  *'  The  English  colonies  in  this 
part  of  the  world,"  he  continues,  **  have  increased  so  much  in 
wealth  and  population  that  they  will  vie  with  European  Eng- 
land. But,  to  maintiiin  the  commerce  and  the  power  of  the 
metropolis,  they  are  forbid  to  establish  new  manufactures  which 
might  compete  with  tlie  English ;  they  may  dig  for  gold  and 
silver  only  on  condition  of  shipping  them  immediately  to  Eng- 
land ;  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fixed  places,  no 
liberty  to  trade  to  any  partB  not  belonging  to  the  English  do* 
minions ;  and  foreigners  are  not  allowed  the  least  commerce 
with  these  American  colonic©.  And  there  are  many  similar 
restrictions.    These  oppressions  have  made  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  English  coloriies  less  tender  toward  their  mother  land. 
This  coldness  is  increased  by  the  many  foreigners  who  are  set- 
tled among  them ;  for  Dutch,  Grennans,  and  French  are  here 
blended  with  English,  and  have  no  special  love  for  Old  Eng- 
l^id-  Besides,  some  people  are  always  discontented,  and  love 
,  change ;  and  exceeding  freedom  and  prosperity  nnrse  an  un- 
tamable spirit,  I  have  been  told,  not  only  by  native  Ameri- 
cans, but  by  EngUsh  emigrants^  publicly,  that  within  thirty  or 
fifty  yeai'3  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  may  consti- 
tute a  separate  state,  entirely  indei>eBdent  of  England.  But, 
as  this  whole  coimtry  is  toward  the  sea  imguarded,  and  on  tlie 
frontier  is  kept  uneasy  by  the  French,  these  dangerous  neigh- 
bors are  the  reason  why  the  love  of  these  colonies  for  their  me- 
tropolis does  not  utterly  decline.  The  English  government  has 
therefore  reason  to  regard  the  French  in  North  America  as  the 
chief  power  that  urges  their  colonies  to  submission.'' 

The  Swede  heiu*d  but  the  truth,  though  that  truth  lay  con- 
cealed frtun  British  statesmen.  Even  during  the  war,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  tyranny  was  kindled  into  a  fury  at  Boston.  Sir 
Charles  Knowles,  the  British  naval  commander,  whom  Smollet 
is  thonght  to  have  described  justly  as  "  an  officer  without  reso- 
lution, and  a  man  without  veracity,"  having  been  deserted  by 
some  of  his  crew,  while  lying  off  Nantasket,  early  one  morning, 
in  November  1747,  sent  his  Ixiats  up  to  Boston,  and  impressed 
seamen  fjxjm  vessels,  mechanics  and  laborers  from  the  whai'fs. 
'^  Such  a  surprise  could  not  be  borne  here,"  wrote  Hutchinson* 
**Men  would  not  be  contented  with  fair  promises  from  the 
governor ;  *'  "  the  seizm^  of  the  commanders  and  other  officers 
who  were  in  town  was  insisted  upon,  as  the  only  effectual 
method  to  procure  the  release  of  the  inhabitants  aboard  the 
ships."  And  the  mob  executed  what  the  governor  declined 
to  do.  After  three  days  of  rage  and  resentment,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  house  of  representatives,  order  wiis  restored. 
The  officers  were  released  from  their  irregular  imprisonment ; 
and  the  impressed  citizens  of  Boston  were  set  free. 

The  alhance  of  Austria  with  Russia  hastened  negotiations 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe ;  and  in  1748  a  congress  convened 
at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  to  restore  tnuiquiUity  to  the  civilized  world. 
Between  England  and  Spain,  and  between  France  and  Eng- 
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land,  after  eight  years  of  reciprocal  annoyance,  after  an  im* 
meuse  accomnlHtion  of  national  debt,  the  condition  of  peace 
was  a  return  to  the  state  before  the  war.     Humanity  bad  suf- 
fered, without  a  purpose  and  without  a  result     In  the  col<KJ 
nial  world,  Madras  was  restored  for  Louisburg;  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  British  and  the  French  provinces  in  Ameriet 
were  left  unsettled;  the  frontier  of  Florida  was  not  traced. 
Neither  did  Spain  relinquish  the  right  of  seareUing  English 
vessels  suspected  of  smuggling;   and,  though  it  was  agreed 
that  the  asaiento  treaty  should  continue  for  four  years  niore^  j 
the  right  was  soon  abandoned,  under  a  new  convention,  for  an  I 
inconsiderable  pecuniary  indemnity.     The  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  asserted  only  by  Frederic  II.     Hol- 
land, remaining  neutml  as  long  as  possible,  claimed,  under 
the  treaty  of  1674,  freedom  of  goods  for  her  shipe ;  but  Eng- 
land, disregarding  the  treaty,  captured  and  oondenmed  Ler  ve^ ' 
sek.     On  occasion  of  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Rusda^ 
the  principle  was  again  urged  by  the  Dutch,  and  again  to- 
jected  by  the  Swedes.    Even  Prussian  ships  were  seized ;  but 
the  king  of  Prussia  indemnified  the  sufferers  by  reprisala  an 
English  property.     Of  higlier  questions,  in  wliich  the  interests 
of  civilization  were  involved,  not  one  was  adjusted.     To  the 
balance  of  power,  sustained  by  standing  armies  of  a  million  of 
men,  the  statesmen  of  that  day  intrusted  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  and,  ignorant  of  the  might  of  principles  to  mould 
the  relations  of  states^  saw  in  Austria  the  certahi  ally  of  Eng- 
land, in  France  the  naturd  ally  of  Prussia. 

Thus,  after  long  years  of  strife,  of  repose,  and  of  strife  re- 
newed, England  and  France  solemnly  agreed  to  be  at  peac3e. 
The  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapello  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  in  the  forms  of  monarchical  diplo- 
macy* They  believed  themselves  the  arbiters  of  mankind,  the 
pacificators  of  the  world;  reconstructing  the  colonial  system 
on  a  basis  which  should  endure  for  ages,  and  confirming  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  material  forties. 
At  the  very  time  of  the  congress  of  Aix4a-<3hapelle,  the  wooda 
of  Virginia  sheltei^ed  the  youthfid  George  Washington,  who 
had  been  bom  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac-,  beneath  the  roof 
of  a  Westmoreland  planter,  and  whose  lot  almost  from  infancy 
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had  been  that  of  an  orphan.  Ko  academy  had  welcomed  him 
to  its  shades,  no  college  crowned  him  with  its  honors ;  to  read, 
to  write,  to  cipher — ^these  had  been  his  degrees  in  knowledge. 
And  now,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  quest  of  an  honest  main- 
tenance encountering  the  severest  toil;  cheered  onward  by 
being  able  to  write  to  a  schoolboy  friend,  "  Dear  Eichard,  a 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  sometimes  six 
pistoles ; "  "  himself  his  own  cook,  having  no  spit  but  a  forked 
stick,  no  plate  but  a  large  chip ; "  roaming  over  spurs  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah ;  alive  to 
nature,  and  sometimes  ^^  spending  the  best  of  the  day  in  ad- 
miring the  trees  and  richness  of  the  land ;"  among  skin-clad 
savages  with  their  scalps  and  rattles,  or  imcouth  emigrants 
"  that  would  never  speak  English ; "  rarely  sleeping  in  a  bed ; 
holding  a  bear-skin  a  splendid  couch;  glad  of  a  resting- 
place  for  the  night  upon  a  little  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  and 
often  camping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place  nearest  the  fire 
was  a  happy  luxury — ^this  stripling  surveyor  in  the  woods,  with 
no  companion  but  his  unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements 
of  science  but  his  compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
And  yet  God  had  selected,  not  Kaunitz  nor  Newcastle,  not  a 
monarch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the 
Virginia  stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  aflEadrs ;  and, 
as  far  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual,  had  placed  the 
rights  and  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  in  the  keeping  of 
the  widow's  son. 


END  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  COLONIZATION 
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AMERICA  CLAIMS  LEGISLATIYK   INDEPEKDEBTCE  OF  EITGLAin). 
HENRY   PELHAM's   ADMINISTRATION, 

1748. 

Lr  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoiisand  seven  linndred  and 
forty-eight,  Montesquieu,  wisest  in  hie  age  of  the  reflecting 
statesmen  of  France,  apprises  the  cultivated  world  that  Eng- 
land has  founded  distant  colonies  more  to  extend  her  com- 
merce than  her  sovereignty ;  and  *^  sa  we  love  to  establish  else- 
where that  which  we  find  established  at  home,  she  will  give  to 
the  people  of  her  colonies  the  form  of  her  own  government^ 
and  this  government  carrying  with  itself  prosperity,  a  great 
people  will  form  itself  in  the  forests  that  she  sent  them  forth 
to  inhabit."  The  hereditary  djiiasties  of  Europe,  all  unconscious 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  the  people,  which  was  soon 
to  bring  them  under  its  new  and  prevailing  influence,  were 
Bigotiating  treaties  among  themselves  to  close  their  wars  of 
penonal  ambition.  The  great  maritime  powers,  weary  of  hopes 
of  conquest,  desired  repose*  To  restore  possessions  as  they  had 
been,  or  were  to  have  been,  was  accepted  as  the  condition  of 
peace ;  and  guarantees  were  devised  to  keep  them  safe  against 
Yieissitade.  But  the  eternal  flow  of  exktencc  never  rests,  bear- 
ing the  human  race  onward  through  continuous  change.  Prin- 
ciples grow  into  life  in  the  public  mind,  and,  following  each 
oilier  as  they  are  bidden  and  without  a  pause^  gain  the  mas 
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tevy  over  events.  Xo  sooner  do  the  agitated  waves  begin  to 
subside  than,  amid  tlio  formless  tossing  of  the  billowB,  a  new 
meeseaiger  from  the  Intiiiite  Spirit  moves  over  the  waters; 
and  the  ^  bark  which  ia  freighted  with  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind yields  to  its  breath  as  it  first  whispers  among  the  shrouds, 
even  while  the  beholders  still  doubt  if  the  breeze  is  spring- 
ing, and  whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it  will  go. 

The  hour  of  revohition  was  at  hand,  promising  freedom  to 
conscience  and  dominion  to  intelligence.  History,  escaping 
from  the  dictates  of  authority  and  the  jars  of  insulated  inter- 
ests, entei-s  upon  new  and  unthought-of  domains  of  coltnre 
and  equality,  the  happier  society  where  power  springs  fredilj 
from  ever-renewed  consent;  the  life  and  activity  of  a  con- 
nected world* 

For  Europe,  the  crisis  foreboded  the  stroggles  of  genarar 
tiona.  The  faith  and  affection  which  once  botmd  together 
the  separate  classes  of  its  civil  hierarchy  had  lost  their  vigor. 
In  the  impending  chaos  of  states,  the  ancient  forms  of  so- 
ciety, after  convulsive  agonies,  were  doomed  to  be  broken  in 
pieces.  The  voice  of  reform,  as  it  passed  over  the  desolation, 
would  inspire  animation  afresh;  but  conflict  of  the  clafises 
whose  power  was  crushed  with  the  oppressed  who  knew  not 
that  they  were  redeemed,  might  awaken  \\ild  and  insatiable 
desires.  In  America,  the  influences  of  time  were  moulded  by 
the  creative  force  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  nature ;  its  polit- 
ical edifice  rose  in  lovely  propoiidons,  as  if  to  the  melodies  of 
tlic  lyre.  Calmly,  and  without  crime,  himianity  was  to  make 
for  itself  a  new  existence. 

A  few  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  scholars,  farmers,  plant- 
el's,  and  mechanics,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  in  search  of  freedom  and  fortune.  They  brought 
the  civilization  which  the  past  had  bequeathed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  they  were  followed  by  the  slave-ship  and  the  African ; 
their  prosperity  invited  emigrants  from  every  nationality  of 
central  and  western  Europe ;  the  mercantile  system  to  which 
they  were  subjected  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  all  metropoli- 
tan states,  and  extended  its  restrictions  to  every  continent  that 
allured  to  conquest,  commerce,  or  colonization.  The  accom- 
plishment of  their  independence  would  assert  the  freedom  of 
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the  oceans  as  commercial  highways,  and  vindicate  power  in  the 
commonwealth  for  the  self-directing  judgment  of  ite  people. 

The  authors  of  the  American  revolution  avowed  for  their 
object  the  welfare  of  mankindj  and  believed  that  they  were  in 
the  service  of  their  own  and  of  all  future  generations.  Their 
faith  was  just ;  for  the  world  of  mankind  does  not  exist  in 
fragments,  nor  can  a  country  have  an  insulated  existence.  All 
men  are  brothers ;  and  all  are  Ix^ndsmen  for  one  another,  AJl 
nations,  too,  are  brothers ;  and  each  is  responsible  for  that  fed- 
erative humanity  which  puts  tlie  ban  of  exclusion  on  none* 
New  principles  of  government  could  not  assert  themselves  in 
one  heniispheiH3  without  affecting  the  other.  The  very  idea 
of  the  progress  of  an  individual  people,  in  its  relation  to  uni- 
versal history,  springs  from  the  acknowledged  unity  of  the  race. 

From  the  dawn  of  social  being  there  has  appeared  a  ten- 
dency toward  conmierce  and  intercourse  between  the  scat- 
tered inliabitants  of  the  earth.  Tliat  mankind  have  ever 
earnestly  desired  this  connection  appears  from  their  willing 
homage  to  the  adventurer,  and  to  every  people  who  greatly 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  as  known  to  civilization. 
The  traditions  of  remotest  antiquity  celebrate  the  half-<livine 
wand^^r  who  raised  pillars  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
record,  as  a  visitant  from  the  skies,  the  first  traveller  from 
Europe  to  the  rivers  of  India.  It  is  the  gloi^  of  Greece  that, 
when  she  had  gathered  on  her  islands  and  among  her  hills  the 
scattered  beams  of  human  intelligence,  her  numerous  colonies 
carried  the  accumulated  light  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  her  wisdom  and  her  arms 
connected  continents. 

When  civilization  intrenched  herself  within  the  beautif  id 
promontory  of  Italy,  and  Rome  led  the  van  of  European  re- 
form, the  same  movement  continued,  "svith  still  vaster  results ; 
for,  though  the  military  republic  gave  dominion  to  property, 
and  extended  her  o^vn  influence  by  the  sword,  yet,  heaping  up 
conquests,  adding  island  to  continent,  absorbing  nationalities, 
offering  a  shrine  to  strange  gods,  and  citizenship  to  every  van- 
quished people,  she  extended  over  a  larger  empire  the  benefits 
of  fixed  principles  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  univer- 
sal religion. 

VOL.  n. — 21 
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To  liave  asserted  cleaxlj  the  unity  of  mankind  was  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Christian  religion.  No  more  were  the 
nations  to  be  severed  by  the  worship  of  exclusive  deities.  Thej 
were  taught  that  all  men  are  of  one  hlood ;  that  for  all  there  ia 
but  one  di\ine  nature  and  but  one  moral  law ;  and  the  renovat- 
ing faith  which  made  known  the  singleness  of  the  race,  em- 
bodied it8  aapirations,  and  guided  its  advancement*  The  tribes 
of  Northern  Europe,  emerging  freshly  from  the  wild  nurseries 
of  nations,  opened  new  regions  to  culture,  commerce,  and  re- 
finement. The  beams  of  the  majestic  temple,  which  antiquity 
had  reared  to  its  many  gods,  were  already  f alKng  in ;  roving 
invaders,  taking  to  their  hearts  the  regenerating  creed,  beeame 
its  intrepid  messengers,  and  bore  its  symbols  even  to  Icehmd 
and  Siberia. 

Still  nearer  was  the  period  of  the  connected  world,  when 
an  entlmsiast  reformer,  glowing  with  selfiah  ambition  and 
angry  at  the  hoUow  forms  of  idolatiy,  rose  np  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  founded  a  system  of  social  equahty  dependent 
neither  on  birth  nor  race  nor  country*  Its  emissaries^  never 
diverging  widely  from  the  warmer  zone,  conducted  armieB 
from  Mecca  to  the  Ganges,  where  its  principle  proclaimed  the 
abrogation  of  castes ;  Mid  to  the  Ebro,  where  it  mocked  at  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  superstitions  supported  by  ap]XMUa 
to  the  senses.  How  did  the  two  s;y'stems  animate  all  the  coa- 
tinents  of  the  Old  World  to  combat  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Chjist,  till  Europe,  from  Spain  to  Scandinavia,  came  into  con- 
flict and  intercourse  with  the  arts  as  well  as  the  arms  of  tlie 
Soutli  aud  East,  from  Morocco  to  Hindoetan,  leaving  tlie  victory 
to  the  reli^on  which  interposed  no  indestructible  wall  of  eep* 
aration  between  men  of  differing  religious  persuasions  I 

In  due  time  appeared  the  mariner  from  Genoa*  To  Colum- 
bus God  gave  the  keys  that  unlock  the  barriers  of  the  ocean  ; 
60  that  he  filled  Christendom  with  his  glory.  As  he  went 
forth  toward  the  West,  ploughing  a  wave  which  no  European 
keel  had  entered,  it  was  his  high  purpose  not  merely  to  open 
new  paths  to  islands  or  to  continents,  but  to  bring  togf»Uier 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  join  all  nations  in  commerce  and 
spiritual  Uf e. 

While  the  world  of  mankind  is  accomoUshing  its  nearer 
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connectioii,  it  is  advancing  iii  the  power  of  its  intelligence. 
The  possession  of  reason  is  the  engagement  for  that  progress 
of  which  history  keeps  the  I'ecord,  Tlie  faculties  of  each  in- 
dividual mind  are  limited  in  their  development ;  the  reason 
of  the  whole  strives  for  perfection,  has  been  restlessly  forming 
itself  from  the  first  moment  of  human  existence,  and  has 
never  met  bounds  to  its  capacity  for  improvement.  The  gen- 
erations of  men  are  not  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  which  fall 
and  renew  themselves  without  melioration  or  change;  indi- 
viduals disappear  like  the  foliage  and  the  flowers ;  the  ex- 
istence of  our  kind  is  continuous,  and  its  ages  are  reciprocally 
dependent  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no  great  truths 
inspiring  action,  no  laws  regulating  human  achievements :  the 
movement  of  the  living  world  would  be  as  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  ocean ;  and  the  mind  would  no  more  be  touched  by  the 
visible  agency  of  Providence  in  human  allairs.  In  the  lower 
creation,  instinct  may  more  nearly  be  always  equal  to  itself ; 
yet  even  there  the  l>eaver  builds  his  hut,  the  bee  his  cell,  Avith 
a  gradual  acquisition  of  inherited  thought  and  increase  of  skill 
By  a  more  marked  prerogative,  as  Pascal  has  written,  "not 
only  each  man  advances  daily  in  the  sciences,  but  all  men 
unitedly  make  a  never  ceasing  progress  in  them,  as  the  uni- 
verse  grows  older ;  so  that  the  whole  succession  of  human  be- 
ings, during  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  one  identical  man,  who  subsists  alwaj^s,  and  who  learns  with- 
out end.'* 

It  is  this  idea  of  continuity  which  gives  vitality  to  history, 
No  period  of  time  has  a  separate  being ;  no  public  opinion  can 
escape  the  influence  of  previous  intelligence.  We  are  cheered 
by  niys  from  former  centuries,  and  live  in  the  sunny  reflection 
of  all  their  hght.  What  though  thought  is  invisible,  and,  even 
when  effective,  seems  as  transient  as  the  wind  that  drives  the 
cloud  1  It  is  yet  free  and  indestructible ;  can  as  Httle  be  bound 
in  chains  as  the  aspiring  flame;  and,  when  once  generated, 
takes  eternity  for  its  guardian.  We  are  the  children  and  the 
heirs  of  the  past,  with  wliich,  as  with  the  future,  we  are  indis- 
solably  linked  together ;  and  he  tliat  truly  hiis  sympathy  with 
everything  belonging  to  man  will,  with  his  toils  for  posterity, 
blend  affection  for  the  times  that  are  gone  by,  and  seek  to  live 
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m  A»  fife  of  the  ige&  It  k  bj  dunkfiilly  neoogmsing  those 
iges  m  a  put  of  ^  great  eiiwti'iwy  in  which  we  share  that 
bifllorr  wina  paver  to  more  the  eool ;  she  eomea  to  us  with 
tUSi^of  tliatwUdi  for  aa  atin  firea,  of  that  which  has  be^ 
imoa  die  life  of  007  fife;  die anhafans  and  jM^serres  for  us  the 
Bfe-Uood  not  of  iiiwln  rpirirn  odItj  hot  of  g^ieratioiis. 

And  heeaose  the  idea  of  improTement  beloi^  to  that  of 
eontmooos  bem^  Ufilotj  i%  of  all  piii^t%  the  most  cheering; 
it  throws  a  halo  of  d^^it  and  hope  eren  over  the  eorrows  of 
htimamtTf  and  finds  pfomiaes  of  joj  among  the  minjs  of  em* 
pires  and  the  giaTOB  of  nations ;  it  sees  the  footsteps  of  P^vi- 
dantial  Intdligoioe  evetywhere,  and  heais  the  gentle  tones  of 
its  TOioe  in  the  honr  of  tranqnillitj. 

Nor  Qod  alone  in  tfie  still  cahn  we  find ; 
He  moonfts  the  storm  and  walks  npon  the  wind* 
InstitntioDs  may  crumble  and  gpTemments  falL  but  it  is  only 
th^  they  may  renew  a  better  youth.  The  petals  of  the  flower 
wither,  that  frait  may  form.  The  desire  of  perfection,  spring- 
ing always  from  moral  power,  rules  even  the  sword,  and  escapes  i 
unharmed  from  the  field  of  carnage ;  giving  to  battles  aU  tibat 
they  can  have  of  lustre,  and  to  warriors  their  only  glory ;  snr-  ' 
viving  martyrdoms,  and  safe  amid  the  wreck  of  states.  On  Uie 
banks  of  the  stream  of  time,  not  a  monument  has  been  raised 
to  a  hero  or  a  nation  but  tells  the  tale  and  renews  the  hope  of 
improvement  Each  people  that  has  disappeared,  every  insti* 
tution  that  has  passed  away,  has  been  a  step  in  the  ladder  bjr 
which  hmnanity  ascends  toward  the  perfecting  of  its  nature. 

And  how  has  it  always  added  to  the  Just  judgments  of  the 
past  the  discoveries  of  successive  ages  t  The  generations  that 
hand  the  torch  of  truth  along  the  lines  of  time  themselves  be- 
come dust  and  ashes ;  but  the  light  still  increases  its  ever  burn- 
ing flame,  and  is  fed  more  and  more  plenteously  with  conse- 
crated oil.  How  is  progress  manifest  in  religion,  from  the 
gross  symbols  of  E^prpt  and  the  East  to  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  from  the  fetieliism  of  the  savage  to  the  polytheism  of 
Rome ;  from  the  multiplied  forms  of  ancient  superstition  and 
the  lovely  representations  of  deities  in  stone,  to  the  deiu"  con- 
ception of  the  uni^  of  divine  power  and  the  id^  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  soul  I    How  has  mind,  in  its  inqtiisitive 
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freedom,  taught  man  to  employ  the  elements  aa  mechanics  do 
their  tools,  and  already,  in  part  at  least,  made  Tn'm  the  master 
and  possessor  of  nature !  How  has  knowledge  not  only  been 
increajsed,  but  diffused  1  How  has  morality  been  constantly 
tending  to  subdue  the  supremacy  of  brute  force,  to  refine  pas- 
sion, to  enrich  hterature  with  the  varied  forms  of  pure  thought 
and  delicate  feeUng  I  How  has  social  life  been  improved,  and 
every  variety  of  toil  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop  been 
ennobled  by  tlie  willing  industry  of  free  men  1  How  lias  hu- 
manity been  growing  conscious  of  its  unity  and  watchful  of 
its  own  development,  till  public  opinion,  bursting  the  bonds  of 
nationaHtj,  knows  itself  to  be  the  combined  intelligence  of  the 
world,  in  its  movement  on  the  tide  of  thought  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  I 

From  the  inteUigence  that  had  been  slowly  ripening  in  the 
mind  of  cultivated  humanity  sprung  the  American  revolution, 
which  organized  social  union  through  the  establishment  of 
personal  freedom,  and  emancipated  the  nations  from  all  author- 
ity not  flowing  from  themselves.  In  the  old  civihzation  of 
Europe,  power  moved  from  a  superior  to  inferiors  and  sub- 
jects ;  a  priesthood  transmitted  a  common  faith,  from  which  it 
would  tolerate  no  dissent ;  the  government  esteemed  itself,  by 
compact  or  by  divine  right,  invested  with  sovereignty,  dispens- 
ing protection  and  demanding  allegiance*  But  a  new  principle, 
far  mightier  than  the  church  and  state  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  forcing  itself  into  activity.  Successions  of  increasing  cul- 
ture had  conquered  for  mankind  the  idea  of  tlie  freedom  of  the 
individual ;  the  creative,  but  long  latent,  energy  that  resides 
in  the  collective  reason  was  next  to  be  revealed.  From  this 
the  state  was  to  emerge,  like  the  fablod  spirit  of  beauty  and 
love  out  of  the  foam  of  the  ever  troubled  ocean.  It  was  the 
office  of  America  to  substitute  for  hereditary  privilege  the 
natural  equahty  of  man ;  for  the  irresponsible  authority  of  a 
sovereign,  a  government  emanating  from  the  concord  of  opin- 
ion ;  and,  as  she  moved  forward  in  her  high  career,  the  multi- 
tudes of  every  clime  gazed  toward  her  example  with  hopes  of 
untold  happiness,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  learned  the 
way  to  be  renewed. 

The  American  revolution,  essaying  to  unfold  the  principles 
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wbMl  QifpniBid  lli  enaxla^  and  boimd  to  loij^  tdOk  irift 
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hwilitid  to  ottanna  A<n?awiraniiectiiieftaf  aeBBntftt- 
dphi^of  everkiltogpeMesBdiimvenill^^  Anew 
pM^^Utt  democnwj  took  ito  pbee  by  liie  ads  of  lbs  pronUI 
ouquna,  Be^gioft  was  cBienilinned  &om  eitil  institiitwu; 
thou^t  obtainad  for  itodf  fne  vttemioe  b j  speeeb  snd  bj 
th«pvM»;  indnstrf  WIS  eomiirimoiied  to  fioDawtte  b«nt  of 
Ito  own  geniu*;  tte  flrpBtem  of  oommereitl  lertrietumB  beCwea 
ttatoi  was  Tei»ob«tod  and  diattered;  and  fhe  oeenu  wwb  cd^ 
fiwohiaed  for  wetj  peaoefal  kecdL  Intanstional  kir  ivaa 
humauiaod  and  softened ;  and  a  new,  mildar,  and  mora  joat 
uiiuitime  code  wa»o<»icerted  and  enforeed.  The  trade  in  ahYea 
wai  branded  and  reatrained.  The  kngnage  of  Baeon  aid  161- 
tau,  of  CHwIihaiB  and  Waahmgtoii,  became  so  diffnaed  thal^  in 
oveiy  Koae»  and  afanoafr  in  ererj  longitnde^  childhood  Ivpe  the 
KugUah  aa  ito  mother  tongue.  Theeqnalitjof  allmen  waede- 
okmdi  penonal  f^«edom  aeenred  in  its  ccmidete  indiTidnaSfcj', 
tuul  ooiumon  conaent  recognised  as  the  onlj  jnst  origin  of 
huulainuiital  laws:  so  that  in  thirteen  separate  states,  with 
aiiiplu  territory  for  creating  more,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
funned  tlieir  own  political  institutions.  By  the  side  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  indiyidttal  and  the  freedom  of 
tho  se])arato  states,  the  noblest  work  of  hnman  intellect  was 
consummated  in  a  federal  union;  and  that  union  put  away 
every  motivo  to  its  destruction  by  insuring  to  each  sneceeeiTe 
generation  the  right  to  amend  its  constitution  according  to 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  living  people. 

Astonishing  deeds,  throughout  the  globe,  attended  these 
fluuigos :  armies  fought  in  the  wilderness  for  rule  over  the  soli- 
uules  which  were  to  be  the  future  dwelling-place  of  millions  • 
liiivics  hunted  each  other  through  every  sea,  engaging  in  battle 
ib>w  near  the  region  of  icebergs,  now  withi  the  tropics* 
iiivontivo  ait  was  summoned  to  make  war  more  destructive, 
m«l  to  signalize  sieges  by  new  miracles  of  ability  and  daring; 
Vfiica  was,  in  pait>  appropriated  by  rival  nations  of  white 
i.uu;  and,  h^  A^  an  adventnrous  company  of  British  tradr 
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era  planted  themselvea  aB  nmsterB  in  tlie  empire  of  tlie  Great 
MoguL 

For  America,  the  period  abonnded  in  new  forms  of  virttie 
and  greatness.  Fidelity  to  principle  pervaded  the  masses  ;  an 
imoigianized  people,  of  their  own  free  will,  Buspended  com- 
merce by  universal  a^ent ;  poverty  rejected  bribes,  lleroism, 
greater  than  that  of  chivalry,  burst  into  action  from  lowly  men ; 
citizens,  with  their  families,  fled  from  their  homes  and  wealth 
in  towns,  rather  than  yield  to  oppression.  Battalions  sprung 
up  in  a  night  from  spontaneous  patriotism ;  where  eminent 
statesmen  hesitated,  the  instinctive  action  of  the  multitude  re- 
vealed the  counsels  of  magnanimity ;  youth  and  genius  gave 
np  life  freely  for  the  libertiee  of  mankind.  A  nation  without 
union,  irithout  magazines  and  arsenals,  without  a  treasuiy,  with- 
out credit,  without  government,  fought  successfully  against  the 
whole  strength  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain :  an  army  of  vet- 
eran soldiers  capitulated  to  insurgent  husbandmen. 

Europe  could  not  watch  with  indifference  the  spectacle. 
The  oldest  aristocracy  of  France^  the  proudest  nobles  of  PolaJid, 
the  bravest  hearts  of  Germany,  sent  their  representatives  to  act 
as  the  peers  of  plebeians,  to  die  gloriously,  or  to  live  beloved, 
as  the  champions  of  humanity  and  freedom ;  Russia  and  the 
northern  nations  shielded  the  young  republic  by  an  armed 
neutrality ;  while  the  Catholic  and  feudal  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain,  children  of  the  middle  age,  were  wonderfully 
swayed  to  open  the  gates  of  futurity  to  the  new  empire  of 
democracy :  so  that,  in  human  affairs,  God  never  showed  more 
visibly  his  gracious  providence  and  love. 

The  tliirteen  colonies,  in  which  was  involved  the  freedom 
of  our  race,  were  feeble  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  fring- 
ing the  coast  of  a  continent,  little  connected  with  each  other, 
little  heeded  by  their  metropolis,  almost  unknown  to  the  world. 
Tliey  were  bound  together  only  as  British  America,  that  part 
of  the  western  hemisphere  which  the  English  mind  had  appro- 
priated. England  was  the  mother  of  its  language,  the  home 
of  its  traditions,  the  source  of  its  laws,  and  the  land  on  wliich 
its  affections  centred.  And  yet  it  was  an  offset  from  England, 
rather  than  an  integral  part  of  it ;  an  empire  of  itself,  free 
from  nobility  and  prelacy ;  not  only  Froteetant,  but  by  a  vast 
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majority  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England ;  attimctiiig 
the  commoners  and  plebeian  sects  of  the  parent  country,  and 
rendered  cosmopolitan  by  recruits  from  the  nations  of  the 
European  continent.  By  the  benignity  of  the  law^  the  natives 
of  other  lands  were  received  as  citizens  ;  and  political  equality 
was  the  talisman  that  harmoniously  blended  all  their  differ- 
ences, and  inspired  a  new  public  life,  dearer  than  their  mother 
tongue,  their  memorieSj  and  their  kindred.  Dutch,  French, 
Scandina\nan,  and  German  renounced  their  nationality,  to 
claim  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  America, 

The  extent  of  those  rights,  as  held  by  the  colonists^  had 
never  been  precisely  ascertained*  Of  all  the  forms  of  civil 
government  of  which  they  had  heard  or  read,  no  one  appeared 
to  them  so  well  suited  to  preserve  liljertj',  and  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  civil  society,  as  the  English ;  and  of  this  happy 
constitution  of  the  mother  comitry,  which  it  was  usual  to  rep- 
resent, and  almost  to  adore,  as  approaching  perfection,  they 
held  their  own  to  be  a  copy,  with  iul<litional  privileges  not  en- 
joyed by  tlie  common  people  in  the  old  home.  The  elective 
franchise  was  more  e<pially  diffused ;  there  were  no  decayed 
boroughs,  or  unrepresented  towns ;  representation,  wliich  wtm 
univeraal,  conformed  more  nearly  to  population;  for  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants,  their  legislative  assemblies  were 
chosen  annually  and  by  ballot,  and  the  time  for  convening 
their  legislatures  was  fixed  by  a  fundamental  law ;  the  civil 
list  in  every  colony  but  one  was  voted  annually,  and  annnally 
subjected  to  scrutiny ;  municipal  liberties  and  local  self-goveni* 
ments  were  more  independent  and  more  extensive ;  in  none  of 
tlie  colonies  was  there  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  was  no  established  church  or  religious  test  of  ca^ 
pacity  for  office ;  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  was,  for  the  moat 
part,  a  freeholder ;  in  all  the  continent  the  people  posseeeed 
arms,  and  the  able-bodied  men  were  enrolled  and  trained  to 
their  use. 

The  relations  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  whether  to 
the  king  or  to  the  parliament,  were  still  more  vague  and  unde- 
fined. They  were  planted  under  grants  from  tlie  crown,  and, 
to  the  last,  the  king  in  council  was  their  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal ;  yet,  while  the  court  lawyers  of  the  seventeenth 
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Laaserted  for  tlie  king  imlimited  legislative  authority  in  the 
^plantations,  the  colonies  set  boundB  to  the  rojal  prerogative, 
either  through  charters  which  the  crown  had  granted,  or  by 
the  traditionary  principles  of  English  liberty,  or  by  the  innate 
energy  which,  aided  by  distance,  fearlessly  asstuned  self-direc- 
tion. 

The  method  adopted  in  England  for  Bnperintending  Ameri- 
can affairs,  by  means  of  a  boai*d  of  coomiissionei's  for  trade 
and  plantations  who  had  neither  a  voice  in  the  deliberation  of 
the  cabinet  nor  access  to  the  king,  involved  the  colonies  in 
ever-increasing  confusion.  The  board  framed  inatmctions, 
without  power  to  enforce  them,  or  to  propose  measures  for 
then'  efficiency;  it  took  cognizance  of  all  events,  and  might  in- 
vestigate, give  information,  or  advise,  but  it  had  no  authority 
to  decide  any  political  question  whatever.  In  those  days  two 
secretaries  of  state  managed  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain.  The  executive  power  with  regai*d  to  the  colonies  was 
reserved  to  the  one  who  had  the  care  of  what  was  called  the 
southern  department^  which  included  the  Spanish  peninsula 
and  Fraue4j.  The  board  of  trade,  framed  originally  to  restore 
the  commerce  and  encourage  the  fisheries  of  the  mother  land, 
ras  compelled  to  hear  complaints  from  the  executive  officeiB 
in  America,  to  issue  instructions  to  them,  and  to  receive  and 
consider  aU  acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures ;  but  it  had  no 
final  responsibility  for  the  system  of  American  policy  tliat 
ight  be  adopted-  Hence,  from  their  very  feebleness,  the 
Drdfl  of  trade  were  ever  impatient  of  contradiction,  easily 
BW  vexed  at  disobedience  to  tlieir  orders,  and  inclined  to 
suggest  the  harshest  methods  of  coercion,  knowing  that  their 
connsels  would  slumber  in  official  papers,  unless  it  should  touch 
the  pride  or  waken  the  resentment  of  the  responsible  minister, 
the  crown,  and  parliament. 

The  effect  of  their  recommendations  woidd  depend  on  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  person  who  might  happen  to  be 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  south.  A  long  conree  of  inde- 
cision had  multiplied  the  questions  on  which  the  demandfl  and 
the  cnstomd  of  the  colonies  were  at  variance  with  the  maxims 
of  the  board  of  trade. 

In  April  1724,  the  seals  for  the  southern  department  and 
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the  colonies  had  been  intmsted  bj  Sir  Robert  Walpol©  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  For  nearly  four-and-twenty  years  he  re- 
mained minister  for  British  Ajnerica ;  yet,  to  the  last,  knew 
little  of  the  continent  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  he  addressed  letters  to  *'  the  island  of  New 
England,"  and  could  not  tell  but  that  Jamaica  was  in  the  Med* 
iteiTanean.  Heaps  of  colonial  meraoriak  and  letters  remained 
unread  in  his  office ;  and  a  paper  was  almost  sure  of  negIeot| 
unless  some  agent  remained  with  him  to  see  it  opened.  Hin 
frivolous  nature  could  never  glow  with  affection,  nor  grasp  a 
great  idea,  nor  analyze  complex  relations.  After  long  research^ 
I  cannot  find  that  he  ever  once  attended  seriously  to  an  Ameri- 
can question. 

The  power  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Great  Britain 
rested  on  its  exclusive  right  to  grant  annually  the  supplie®  nec- 
essary for  carrjrdng  on  the  government,  thus  securing  an  ever* 
recurring  opportunity  for  demanding  the  redress  of  wrongs^ 
In  like  manner,  the  strength  of  the  people  in  America  eon* 
sisted  in  the  exclusive  right  of  its  assenibUes  to  levy  and  to 
appropriate  colonial  taxes.  In  England,  the  king  obtained  a 
civil  list  for  life ;  in  America,  the  rapacity  of  the  govemora 
made  it  expedient  to  keep  them  dependent  for  their  salariee 
on  annual  grants,  of  which  the  amount  was  regulated,  from 
year  to  je^ir,  by  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  officer,  as 
well  as  the  opulence  of  the  province.  It  was  easy  for  a  gov* 
emor  to  obtain  instructions  to  demand  peremptorily  a  large, 
settled,  and  permanent  support ;  but  the  assemblies  treated  in- 
structions as  binding  executive  officers  only,  and  claimed  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  deliberation  and  decision.  To  remove 
the  inconsistency,  the  king  must  pay  his  officers  from  an  ind0> 
pendent  fund,  or  change  his  orders*  Newcastle  did  neither ; 
he  continued  the  instructions,  and  privately  consented  to  their 
being  slighted.  Having  the  patronage  of  a  continent,  he  would 
gratify  his  connections  in  the  aristocratic  families  of  England 
by  intrusting  the  royal  prerogative  to  men  of  broken  fortunes^ 
dissolute  and  ignorant,  t.oo  vile  to  ?»e  employ**d  near  home ;  so 
that  America  became  the  hospital  of  Gi\mt  Britain  TFor  decayed 
members  of  parliament  and  dissolute  courtiers,  whose  conduct 
was  sure  to  provoke  distrust  and  to  justify  opposition-    But 
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he  was  Batisfied  with  distributiiig  to  them  offices ;  and,  for  their 
salaries,  abandoned  them  to  the  annual  deliberations  of  the 
colonial  legislatures.  Standing  between  the  lords  of  trade  who 
framed  instructions,  and  the  cabinet  wliich  alone  could  propose 
measures  to  enforce  them,  he  eerved  as  a  non-conductor  to  the 
angry  zeal  of  the  former,  whose  places,  under  such  a  secretary, 
became  more  and  moi'e  nearly  sinecnrea ;  while  Amenca,  neg- 
lected in  England,  and  rightly  resisting  her  deputed  rulers, 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing  toward  freedom  and  independence. 

Disputes  accnmidated  with  every  year ;  but  Newcastle  tem- 
porized to  the  last ;  and,  in  Februaiy  1748,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  ho  escaped  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  American  affairs  by  taking  the  seals  for  the  northern 
department.  Those  of  the  southern  were  intrusted  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford* 

The  new  secretary  was  **  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty  and 
'Will  to  his  countrj^,''  *^  imtainted  by  duplicity  or  timidity/' 
abilities  were  not  brilliant,  but  his  rank  and  fortune  gave 
him  political  consideration.  In  1744,  he  had  entered  the  Pel* 
ham  ministry  aja  fii-st  loixi  of  the  admiralty,  bringing  with  him 
to  that  board  George  Grenville  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  In 
that  station^  his  orders  to  Warren  contributed  to  the  conquest 
of  Louisburg.  In  the  last  war  he  had  cherished  "  the  darling 
project'^  of  conquering  Canada,  and  *'the  great  and  practicable 
views  for  America ''  were  said  by  Pitt  to  have  **  sprung  from 
him  alone."  Proud  of  his  knowledge  of  trade^  and  his  ability ' 
to  speak  readily,  be  entered  mfhout  distrust  on  the  administra- 
tion of  a  continent. 

Of  the  two  dukes,  who,  at  this  epoch  of  the  culminating 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  guided  the  external  policy  of  Eng- 
land, each  hastened  the  independence  of  America.  Newcastle, 
who  was  childless,  depended  on  office  for  all  his  pleasure ;  Bed- 
ford, though  sometimes  fond  of  place,  was  too  proud  to  covet 
it  always.  Newcastle  had  no  passion  but  business,  which  he 
conducted  in  a  fretful  hurry,  and  never  finished  ;  the  graver 
Bedford,  though  fond  of  "  theatricals  and  jollity,'*  was  yet  capa- 
ble of  persevering  in  a  system,  Newcastle  was  of  "  so  fickle  a 
head  and  so  treacherous  a  heart"  that  Walpole  called  his 
**  name  Perfidy ; "  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  said  "  he 
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had  no  friends,  and  deserved  none ; "  and  Lord  Halifax  used 
to  revile  him  as  "  a  knave  and  a  fool ; "  he  was  too  unstable  to 
be  led  by  others^  and,  fi*om  hie  own  instinct  about  majoritieiy 
shifted  his  sails  as  the  wind  shifted.    Bedford,  who  was  bold 
and  unbending  and  would  do  nothing  but  what  he  himself 
thouglit  ^'indisputably  right,'*  was  ** always  governed,-*  and 
was  *4ninieasnrably  obstinate  in  an  opinion  once  received,*' 
b€ing  **  the  most  ungovernable  governed  man  in  England,'* 
and  the  most  faithful  to  the  "  bandits  *'  who  formed  his  politic 
cal  connection.    Neither  was  cruel  or  revengeful ;  but,  while 
the  one  "had  no  rancor  or  ill*nature,"  and  no  enmities  but 
freaks  of  petulance,  the  other  carried  decision  into  his  attach'*'! 
ments  and  his  feuds.    Newcastle  lavished  pronxises,  familiarl 
caresses,  tears  and  kisses  and  cringing  professions  of  regard, ' 
with  prodigal  hypocrisy ;  Bedford  knew  no  wiles,  was  blunts 
unabashed,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  rudely  impetuau%J 
even  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.    Newcastle  was  je 
of  rivals ;  Bedford  was  impatient  of  contradiction,    Newcasttol 
was  timorous  without  caution,  and,  arbitrar}^  from  thoughtle 
nesB,  rushed  into  difficulties  which  he  evaded  by  indecision ; ' 
the  podtive  Bedford,  enei"getic  without  sagacity,  and  etubbom 
with  but  a  narrow  range  of  thought,  scorned  to  shun  decid 
any  question  that  might  arise,  grew  choleric  at  resistance^  could^ 
not  or  would  not  foresee  obstacles,  and  was  known  throughout 
America  as  ready  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  authority. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  BOYAL  GOYEKNOB  OF  NEW  YORK  APPEALS  TO  THE  PAEA- 
MOUNT  POWER  OF  BBTTAm.  HENRY  PELHAM's  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Ik  July  1748,  no  fortress  in  the  Highlands  as  yet  Icept 
watch  over  the  infrequent  bark  that  spread  its  sailB  to  the  fro- 
ward  summer  breeze.  The  dense  forests,  which  came  down 
the  hillsides  to  the  edges  of  the  riYer,  were  bnt  rarely  broken 
by  oi>ening8  roimd  the  honsea  of  a  thinly  scattered  tenantry, 
aad  by  the  solitary  mansions  of  the  few  proprietaries,  who, 
under  lavish  grants,  claimed  manors  of  undefined  extent,  and 
even  whole  coimties  for  their  inheritance.  Through  these 
scenes,  George  CTlinton,  an  unlettered  British  admiral,  who, 
being  connected  with  both  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  had  been 
sent  to  America  to  mend  his  fortunes  as  governor  of  New 
Tork,  was  making  his  way  toward  Albany,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of 
their  chiefs  with  commissioners  from  several  colonies,  and  the 
encroachments  of  France  were  to  be  circnmscribed  by  a  con- 
cert for  defence. 

As  his  barge  emerged  from  the  Highlands,  it  neared  the 
western  bank  to  receive  on  board  CadwaUader  Colden,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  myal  council.  How  often  had  the 
governor  and  his  adviBers  joined  in  deploring  *^the  levelhng 
principles  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  neighboring 
colonies;"  "the  tendencies  of  American  legislatures  to  in- 
dependence;*' their  unwarrantable  presumption  in  "declaring 
their  own  rights  and  privileges;'*  their  ambitious  efforts  "to 
wrest  the  administration  from  the  king^s  oflScers,'*  by  refosing 
fixed  ealaries  and  compelling  the  respective  governors  to  an- 
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nual  capitulations  for  their  support  I    How  had  they  con^iied 
to  difisuado  the  English  government  from  coimtenancing  the 
opulent  James  Delancey,  then  chief  justice  of  the  province 
and  the  leader  of  the  opposition !     "  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plantationsj'*  they  reiterated  to  one  another  and  to  the  mmistrr, 
**  are  generally  educated  in  repuhUcan  principles ;  upon  repub- 
lican principles  all  ia  conducted.     Little  more  than  a  shadow 
of  royal  authority  remains  in  the  northern  colanies.''     Very 
recently  the  iniportunitieB  of  Clinton  had  offered  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  "  the  dilemma  of  supporting  the  governor's  author- 
ity,  or  relinq^uishing  i>ower  to  a  popular  faction,"     **  It  wifl  be 
impossible,"  said  one  of  his  letters,  which  was  then  before  the] 
king,  "  to  secure  this  province  from  the  enemy,  or  from  a  fao*^] 
tion  within  it,  without  the  assistance  of  regular  troops,  two  • 
thousand  men  at  least.    There  never  was  so  much  silver  in 
the  country  as  at  present,  and  the  inhabitants  never  were  so  i 
expenai%x  in  their  habits  of  life.     They,  with  the  Boutheraj 
colonies,  can  well  diBcharge  this  expense," 

The  paity  of  royalists  who  had  devised  the  congreea^  ^as 
subsidiary  to  the  war  between  Fiunce  and  England,  word 
overtaken  by  the  news  that  in  April  preliminaries  of  peaoa ' 
had  been  signed  by  the  European  lieUigerentB ;  and  tjiey 
eagerly  seized  the  opportuinty  of  i-etuming  tranquillity  (o 
form  plans  for  governing  and  taxing  the  colonies  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain.  A  colonial  revenue^ 
through  British  interposition,  was  desired  for  the  commoa^ 
defence  of  America,  and  to  defray  the  civil  list  in  the  i^ 
epectivc  provinces.  Could  an  independent  income  be  obtained 
for  either  of  these  purposes,  it  might,  by  degrees,  be  applied 
to  both. 

To  the  convention  in  Albany  came  WiUiam  Shirley,  al- 
ready for  seven  years  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  an  English 
lawyer,  artful,  needy,  and  ambitious ;  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England ;  indifferent  to  the  laws  and  the  faith  of  the  pecH 
pie  whom  he  governed,  apj>ointed  originally  to  restore  or  in- 
troduce British  authority,  and  more  relied  upon  than  any 
crown  officer  in  America.  With  him  appeared  Andrew  Oli- 
ver and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  both  natives  and  residents  of 
Boston,  as  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,    Oliver,  bred  afe 
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Ilarvard  college,  joined  solid  learning  to  a  good  knowledge  of 
Uie  aJBPairs  of  the  province,  and  could  write  well  Distinguished 
for  sobriety  of  conduct  and  the  forms  of  piety,  he  enjoyed 
pul)lic  confidence ;  but  at  heart  he  was  ruled  by  the  love  of 
money ;  and,  having  diminished  his  patrimony  by  unmicceas- 
f  ul  trnffic,  was  greedy  of  office. 

The  complaisant,  cultivatedj  and  truly  intelligent  Hutch- 
inson was  now  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  in  Massachu- 
66tts;  the  most  plausible,  abk%  and  ambitious  man  in  that 
colony.  Loving  praise  himself,  he  soothed  with  blandishmentfl 
any  one  who  bade  fair  to  advance  his  ends.  To  the  Congre- 
gational clergy  he  paid  assiduous  deference ;  but  his  formally 
pious  life,  and  unfailing  attendance  "at  meeting,*'  were  little 
more  than  a  continuous  flattery.  He  shunned  uttering  a  di- 
rect falsehood,  but  did  not  scruple  to  equivocate  and  to  de- 
ceive. He  courted  the  people,  but,  from  boyhood,  disliked 
them,  and  used  their  favor  only  as  steps  to  promotion.  Though 
well  educated,  and  of  uncommon  endowments,  and  famed  at 
allege  as  of  great  promise,  he  became  a  tmder  in  his  native 

Ijtown,  and,  like  others,  smuggled  goods,  which  he  sold  at  retail. 

^Faihng  of  profits,  he  withdrew  from  mercantile  pursuits;  but 
to  gain  property  remained  the  meet  ardent  dedre  of  his  soul* 
pe  had  been  in  England  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time 

^"when  taxing  America  by  parliament  first  began  to  be  talked 
of,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted  with  British  statesmen, 

-the  maxims  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  the  way  in  which  Eng* 

[lishmen  reasoned  ab(^ut  the  colonies.    He  loved  the  land  of 

liiis  nativity,  and  made  a  study  of  its  lawB  and  history ;  but  he 
3W  that  all  considerable  emoluments  of  office  spniiig  not 

'  from  his  frugal  countrymen,  but  from  royal  favor.  He  had 
dear  discernment,  and,  where  unbiassed  by  his  own  interests, 
li©  preferred  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  his  sordid  nature  led 

llum  to  worship  power;  he  could  stoop  to  soUcit  justice  as  a 

ll>oon ;  and  a  small  temptation  would  easily  sway  him  to  be- 
come the  instrmnent  of  oppression.  At  the  same  time  he 
excelled  in  diseimulation,  and  knew  how  to  veil  his  ^Ifishnesa 

f  imder  the  appearance  of  public  spirit 

The  congreea  at  Albany  was  thronged  beyond  example 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies.    They  re* 
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solved  to  liave  no  French  within  their  borders,  nor  even  to  send 
deputies  to  Canada,  but  to  leave  to  English  mediatton  the  re- 
eoveiy  of  their  brethren  from  captivity.  It  was  announced 
that  tribes  of  the  far  West,  dwelling  on  branches  of  Erie  and 
the  Ohio,  inclined  to  friendship ;  and,  nearly  at  that  momenly 
envoys  from  their  villages  were  at  Lancaster^  solemmzing  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Pennjeylvania.  Retnming  peace  waft  j 
liailed  as  the  happy  moment  for  bringing  the  Miamis  and 
neighbors  ^^thin  the  covenant  chain  of  the  English,  and  thnftj 
extending  British  jurisdiction  to  the  Wabash. 

The  lighted  calimiet  had  been  passed  from  month  to  moatb; 
the  graves  of  the  red  heroes,  slain  in  war,  had  been  oavm^d 
with  expiating  presents ;  wampum  belts  of  confirmed  love  had  J 
been  exchanged — when  the  commissioners  of  Massachasetla^l 
adopting  the  opinions  and  almost  the  langnage  of  Clinton  aDd'i 
Shirley,  represented  to  them,  in  a  memorial,  that,  as  Massachii* 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  were  the  barrier  of 
America  against  the  French,  the  chai^  of  defending  their 
frontiers  ought  as  Httle  to  rest  on  those  provinces  as  the  chai^ 
of  defending  any  counties  in  Great  Britain  on  such  counties 
alone ;  that  the  other  governments  had  been  invited  to  join  in 
concerting  measures,  but  all,  excepting  Connecticut,  had  de- 
clined ;  they  therefore  urged  an  application  to  the  king,  that 
the  remoter  colonies,  which  were  not  immediately  expo6ed| 
might  be  obliged  to  contribute  in  a  just  proportion  tow^^  the 
expense  of  protecting  the  inland  territories  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  The  two  governors,  as,  in  August.,  they  for- 
warded the  paper  to  the  board  of  trade,  subjoined :  **  We  agree 
with  the  memorialists/' 

The  haste  or  the  negligence  of  the  British  plenipotentiarieft 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  detemained  tlieir  boundary  in  America 
along  its  whole  line,  only  by  the  vague  agreement  that  it  sliould 
be  as  it  had  been  before  the  war ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  tbe  war  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
altercation.  In  this  condition  of  an  accepted  treaty  of  peace 
and  an  unsettled  limit  of  jurisdiction,  each  party  hurried  to 
occupy  in  advance  as  much  territory  as  possible  without 
too  openly  compromising  their  respective  governments.  Aca- 
dia, according  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  belonged  to  Great 
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Britam ;  but  Fitince  had  always,  even  iii  times  of  peace,  de* 
dared  that  Acadia  included  onlj  the  peninsula ;  before  the  reo- 
toration  of  Cape  Breton,  an  officer  from  Canada  occupied  the 
isthmus  between  Bay  Verte  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  a  small 
colony  kept  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river ; 
and  the  claim  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec  had  never  been  aban- 
doned* 

At  the  West,  France  had  unif  oi-mly  claimed  tlie  whole  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  in  proof  of  its 
rightful  possession,  pointed  to  its  castles  at  Crown  Point,  at 
Niagara,  among  the  Miamis,  and  in  Louisiana.  Ever  regarding 
the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations  as  a  bulwai^k  essential  to 
security,  La  GraJissoniere,  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
treated  them  as  the  allies  of  the  French  no  less  than  of  the 
English ;  and,  still  f urthex  to  secure  their  affections,  tlie  self- 
devoted  Abb6  Francis  Picqnet  occupied  by  a  mission  Oswe- 
gatchie,  now  Ogdeusburg,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  For  the  more  distant  re- 
gions, orders  were  sent,  in  October,  to  the  commandant  at  De- 
troit, to  oppose  by  force  every  English  establishment  on  the 
Maumee,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio ;  or,  if  his  strength  was 
insufficient,  to  summon  the  intruder  to  depart  under  highest 
perils  for  disobedience. 

Plausible  reasons,  therefore,  existed  for  the  memorial  of 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver;  but  the  more  cherished  purpose  of 
thoee  who  directed  this  congress  at  Albany  waa  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  the  emoluments  of  office,  without  responsibility  to 
the  respective  American  provinces.  "  From  past  experiments," 
added  Clinton  and  Shirley,  jointly,  as  they  forwarded  the  os- 
tensibly innocent  petition,  *'  we  are  convinced  that  the  colonies 
will  never  agree  on  quotas,  which  must  therefore  be  settled  by 
royal  inBtructions ;  and  there  has  been  so  little  regard  paid  in 
several  colonies  to  the  royal  instructions  that  it  is  requisite  to 
think  of  some  method  to  enforce  them." 

How  to  reduce  a  factious  colony  had  already  been  settled 
by  the  great  masters  of  English  jurisprudence.  Two  systems 
of  government  had  long  been  at  variance :  the  one  founded  on 
prerogative,  the  other  on  the  supremacy  of  parliament  Tho 
first  opinion  had  been  professed  by  many  of  the  earlier  lawyers, 
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who  considered  the  colonies  as  dependent  on  the  crown  alone. 
Even  after  the  revelation,  the  chief  justice  at  New  York,  in 
1702,  declared  that  "in  the  plantations  the  king  governs  by  his 
prerogative ; "  and  Sir  John  Holt  had  said,  "  Virginia  being  a 
conquered  conntry-j  their  law  is  what  the  king  pleases."  But 
when,  in  1711,  New  York,  during  the  administration  of  Hun- 
ter, was  left  without  a  revenue,  the  high  powers  of  parliament 
were  the  resource  of  the  ministers ;  and  they  prepared  a  bill, 
reciting  the  neglect  of  the  province,  and  imposing  all  the  taxes 
which  had  been  discontinued  by  its  legislature.  Northey  and 
Raymond,  the  attorney  and  the  solicitor  general,  lawyers  of  the 
greatest  authority,  approved  the  measure.  When,  in  1734,  a 
similar  strife  occurred  between  the  crown  and  Jamaica,  and  some 
held  that  the  king  and  his  privy  council  had  a  right  to  levy 
taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  the  crown  lawyers,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  then  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  and  Sir  Clement  AYearg, 
made  the  memorable  reply,  that  **  a  colony  of  English  subjects 
cannot  be  taxed  but  by  some  representative  body  of  their  own, 
or  by  the  parliament  of  England."  That  opinion  impressed 
itself  early  and  deeply  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and,  in 
October  1744,  whan  the  neglect  of  Pennsylvania  to  render  aid 
in  the  war  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ministry,  Sir  Dud- 
ley Ryder  and  Lord  Mansfield,  then  William  Murray,  declared  ^ 
that  *'a  colonial  assembly  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  more 
toward  their  own  defence  than  they  shall  see  fit,  unless  by  the 
force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  alone  can  prescribe  roles  i 
of  conduct  for  them."  Away,  then,  mth  all  attempts  to  com- 
pel by  prerogative,  to  govern  by  instructions,  to  obtain  a  reve- 
nue by  royal  requisitions,  to  fix  quotas  by  a  council  of  crown 
oflScers !  No  power  but  that  of  parliament  can  overrule  the 
colonial  assemblies. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Murray,  who  was  himself  able  to 
defend  his  system,  being  unrivalled  in  debate  except  by  Will- 
iam Pitt.  The  advice  of  this  illustrious  jurist  was  the  more 
authoritative  because  he  "had  long  known  the  Americans.'* 
**  I  began  life  with  them,"  said  he,  on  a  later  occasion,  "  and 
owe  much  to  them,  having  been  much  concerned  in  the  plan-  J 
tation  causes  before  the  privy  couneiL  So  I  became  a  good ' 
deal  acquainted  with  American  affairs  and  people,-*    During 
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the  dificuesions  that  are  now  to  be  related,  he  was  often  con- 
sulted by  the  agents  of  the  American  royalists.  His  opinion, 
coinciding  with  that  of  Hardwicke,  was  applauded  by  the  board 
of  trade,  and  became  the  comer-fitone  of  British  policy. 

On  this  theory  of  parliamentary  enpremacy  Shirley  and 
Ms  associates  placed  their  reliance.  Under  his  advico  it  was 
secretly  resolved  to  bring  the  dieptites  between  governors  and 
American  assemblies  to  a  crisis;  the  return  of  peace  was 
selected  as  the  epoch  for  the  experiment;  elaborate  docnments 
prepared  the  ministry  for  the  straggle;  and  Clinton  was  to 
extort  from  the  colonial  legislature  fixed  salaries  and  revenues 
at  the  royal  disposition^  or,  by  producing  extreme  disorder,  to 
compel  the  interposition  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

To  the  ajasembly  which  met  in  October  1748,  Clinton, 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  choosing  New  York  as  the 
opening  scene  in  the  tinal  contest  that  led  to  independence, 
declared  that  the  methods  adopted  for  colonial  supplies  *''  made 
it  his  indispensable  duty  at  the  first  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  innovations ; "  and  he  demanded,  what  had  so  often  been 
fefused,  the  grant  of  a  revenue  to  the  king  for  at  least  five 
years.  The  assembly,  in  reply,  insisted  on  naming  in  their 
grants  the  incmnbent  of  each  oflice.  **From  recent  experi- 
ence,'* they  continue,  "  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  method 
of  an  annual  support  is  most  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  faithful  representatives  of  the 
people  will  never  depart  from  it."  Warning  them  of  the  anger 
of  *'  parliament,^'  Clinton  prorogued  the  assembly ;  and,  in  floods 
of  letters  and  documents,  represented  to  the  secretary  of  state 
that  its  members  "  had  set  up  the  people  as  the  high  court  of 
American  appeal;'*  that  "they  claimed  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  parliament;"  that  they  *^ virtually  assumed  all 
the  public  money  into  their  o^vn  hands,  and  issued  it  without 
warrant  from  the  governor ; "  that  "they  took  to  themselv^cs 
the  sole  power  of  rewan^ng  all  services,  and,  in  effect,  the 
nomination  to  all  offices,  by  granting  the  salary  annually  not 
to  the  office,  but,  by  name,  to  the  person  in  the  office ; "  that 
the  system,  "  if  not  speedily  remedied,  would  affect  the  de- 
pendency of  the  colonies  on  the  crown,"  And  he  entreated 
the  king  to  **  make  a  good  example  for  all  America  by  regulat- 
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ing  the  goyemment  of  New  York."  "  Till  then,"  he  added, 
"  I  (suiiiot  meet  the  assembly  without  danger  of  e:cpodiig  the 
king's  authority  and  myself  to  contempt," 

Thus  issue  was  joined  with  a  view  to  involve  the  Britigh 
parUament  in  the  administration  of  the  colonies  just  at  the 
time  when  Bedf ord^  as  the  secretary,  was  resolving  to  intio- 
duce  tmiformity  into  their  administration  by  supx>ortiiig  die 
authority  of  the  central  government ;  and  his  character  waa  a 
guarantee  for  resolute  pereeverance,  **  Considering  the  present 
situation  of  things,'*  he  had  declared  to  Newcastle,  *^  it  would 
be  higlily  improper  to  have  an  inefficient  man  at  the  head  of 
the  hoard  of  trade ;"  and,  at  his  suggestion,  on  the  first  day  of 
November  1748,  two  months  after  the  peace  of  America  and 
Europe  had  been  ratified,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  just  thirty- 
two  years  old,  entered  upon  his  long  period  of  8ei*viee  as  fiiit 
commissioner  for  the  plantations.  He  was  fond  of  splendor, 
profuse,  and  in  debt ;  passionate,  overbearing,  and  self-willod ; 
"of  moderate  sense,  and  ignorant  of  the  world,'*  Familiar 
with  a  feeble  class  of  belles-lettres,  he  loved  to  declaim  long 
passages  from  Prior ;  but  his  mind  had  not  been  trained  by 
severer  studies.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  without  sagacity, 
yet  unwilling  to  defer  to  any  one.  Resolved  to  elevate  him* 
self  by  enl^ging  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  employment,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the  plantations,  confiding  m 
his  abihty  to  master  their  affairs  almost  by  intuition,  writigig 
his  own  despatches,  and,  with  the  undoubting  self-reliance  of 
a  presumptuous  novice,  ready  to  advance  fijced  opinions  and 
plans  of  action.  The  condition  of  the  continent,  whose  affaim 
he  was  to  superintend,  seemed  to  invite  his  immediate  activity, 
alike  to  secure  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  against  Franeeii 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  die  central  government  against 
the  colonies  themselves. 

As  he  read  the  papers  which  had  accumulated  in  the  board 
of  trade,  and  the  despatches  which  time-serving  subordinates 
were  ^sending  in  as  fast  as  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration became  known,  the  colonies  seemed,  from  the 
irresolution  of  his  predecessors,  tending  to  legislative  inde- 
pendence and  rebellion.  **  Here,'*  wrote  Glen,  tlie  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  "levelling  principles  prevail;  the  fnune 
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of  the  civil  government  is  ntihinged ;  a  governor,  if  he  would 
be  idolized,  must  betray  his  trust ;  the  people  have  got  the 
whole  adininistratiou  in  their  hands;  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  tlie  aaaembly  is  by  ballot ;  not  civil  posts  only,  but  all 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  are  in  the  disposal  or  election  of  the 
peoi>le ;  to  preserve  the  dependence  of  America  in  general, 
the  constitution  must  be  new  modelled." 

In  North  Carolina  no  law  for  collecting  qnit-rents  had 
been  perfected,  and  its  frugal  people,  whom  their  governor 
reported  as  "  wild  and  barbarous/*  paid  the  servants  of  the 
crown  scantily  and  tardily. 

In  Virginia — the  land  of  %ht  taxes  and  freedom  from 
paper  money,  long  famed  for  its  loyalty,  where  the  people 
had  nearly  doubled  in  twenty-one  years,  and  a  revenue  granted 
in  perpetuity,  with  a  fixed  quit*rent,  put  aside  the  usual 
sources  of  colonial  strife — the  insurgent  spirit  of  freedom 
invaded  the  royal  authority  in  the  established  church;  and, 
in  1748,  just  as  Sherlock,  the  new  bishop  of  London,  was 
interceding  with  the  king  for  an  American  episcopate  which 
Bedford  and  Halifax  both  favored  as  essential  to  royal  author- 
ity, Virginia,  with  the  consent  of  Gooch,  its  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, transferred  by  law  the  patronage  of  all  the  livings  to 
the  vestries.  The  act  was  included  among  the  revised  laws, 
and  met  with  the  king's  approbation;  but,  from  the  time 
that  it«  purpose  was  perceived,  Sherlock  became  persuaded 
that  "Virginia,  formerly  an  orderly  province,  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown." 

Letters  from  Pennsylvania  warned  the  muusters  that,  as 
the  "  obstinate,  wrong-headed  assembly  of  Quakers "  in  that 
province  "pretended  not  to  be  accountable  to  his  majesty 
or  his  government,"  they  **  might  in  time  apply  the  public 
money  to  purposes  injurious  to  the  crown  and  the  mother 
country/' 

But  nowhere  did  popular  power  seem  so  deeply  or  dan- 
gerously seated  as  in  New  England^  where  every  village  was 
a  self-constituted  democracy,  whose  organisation  had  received 
the  sanction  of  law  and  the  confirmation  of  the  king.  Espe- 
cially Boston,  whose  jjeople  had  liberated  its  citizen  mariners 
when  impreeaed  by  a  British  admiral  in  their  harbor,  was 
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accused  of  "a  rebellious  insurrectiorL"  "The  chief  cause,'' 
said  Shirley,  "  of  the  mobbish  turn  of  a  town  inhabited  bj 
twenty  thousand  persons  is  its  constitution,  by  wWch  the 
management  of  it  devolves  on  the  populace,  afisembled  in 
their  town*meeting8," 

With  the  oBsembly  which  represented  the  towns  of  Haseih 
ehusetta  the  wary  barrister  declined  a  rupture.  When,  in 
November,  the  legislature  of  that  province,  jealous  from  a 
true  instinct,  reduced  his  salary  one  third  on  the  plea  of  pub- 
lic distress,  he  answered,  plausibly,  that  the  province  had 
doubled  its  population  within  twenty  years;  had  in  that 
time  organized  within  its  limits  five-and-twenty  new  towns ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  long  war,  was  less  in  debt  than  at  lis 
beginning.  But  his  hopes  of  sure  emoluments  rested  in  Eng- 
land^ and  were  connected  with  the  success  of  the  appUcatiooB 
from  New  York. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  colonies  extended  to  New 
Jersey.  In  December,  the  council  of  that  province  found  it 
'*  their  indispensable  duty  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the 
growing  rebellion  in  their  province."  The  conflict  for  lands 
in  its  eaeteni  raoiety,  where  Indian  title-deeds,  confirmed  by 
long  occupation,  were  pleaded  against  grants  of  an  English 
king,  led  to  confusion  which  the  rules  of  the  English  law 
could  not  remedy.  The  people  of  whole  counties  could  not 
be  driven  from  their  homesteads  or  imprisoned  in  jails; 
Belcher,  the  temporizing  governor,  confessed  that  "  he  could 
not  bring  the  delegates  into  measures  for  suppressing  the 
wicked  spirit  of  rebellion."  The  proprietors,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  long-dormant  claim  to  a  large  part  of  the  province^ 
made  common  cause  with  men  in  office,  invoked  British  inter- 
position, and  accused  their  opponents  of  treasonably  denying 
the  king^a  title  to  New  Jersey.  These  appeals  were  to  **  tally 
with  and  accredit  the  representation  from  New  York." 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  employment,  Ilalifax  stood 
forth  the  busy  champion  of  the  royal  authority;  and,  in 
December  1748,  his  earliest  official  wortls  of  any  import 
promifKsd  "a  very  serious  consideration  on"  what  he  called 
"  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  tliose  defects  of  the 
constitution**  which  had  "spread  themselves  over  many  of 
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the  plantations,  and  were  destructive  of  all  order  and  gov- 
eniment ; "  and  he  resolved  on  instantly  effecting  a  thorough 
change,  bj  the  agency  of  parliament.  While  awaiting  its  meet- 
ing, the  menaced  encroachmenta  of  France  equally  claimed  hia 
attention ;  and  he  detennined  to  secure  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Ohio  valley. 

The  region  beyond  the  Alleghanies  had  m  yet  no  English 
settlement,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  scattered  cabins  in  western 
Virginia,  The  Indians  south  of  lake  Erie  and  in  the  Ohio 
valley  were,  in  the  recent  war,  friendly  to  the  EngliBh,  and 
were  united  to  Pennsylvania  by  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
traders,  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  who  strolled  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  were  without  fixed  places  of  abode,  but  drew  many  In- 
dians over  the  lake  to  tmde  in  skins  and  furs.  The  colony  of 
New  York,  through  the  Six  Nations,  might  command  the 
Canadian  passes  to  the  Ohio  valley;  the  grant  to  WiUiam 
Penn  actually  included  a  part  of  it ;  but  Virginia  claimed  to 
bound  its  dominion  on  the  nortli-west  by  Lake  Erie*  To  se- 
cure Ohio  for  tlie  English  world,  Lawrence  Washington,  of 
Virgitiia,  Augustus  Washington,  and  their  associates,  proposed 
a  colony  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  "  The  country  west  of  tlie 
great  mountains  is  the  centre  of  the  British  dominions,"  wrote 
Halifax  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  inflamed  with  the  hope 
of  recovering  it  by  some  sort  of  occupation ;  and  the  favor  of 
Ilenry  Pelham,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  the  re* 
newed  instance  of  the  board  of  trade,  obtained,  in  March  1T49, 
the  king's  iostructions  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  grant  to 
John  Hanbury  and  his  associates  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  between  the  Monongabela 
and  the  Kanawha,  or  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Ohio. 
The  company  were  to  pay  no  quit-rent  for  ten  years,  within 
seven  years  to  colonize  at  least  one  hundred  families,  to  select 
immediately  two  fifths  of  their  territory,  and  at  their  own  cost 
to  build  and  garrison  a  fort.  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the 
council  of  Virginia,  and  Robert  Dinwiddie,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, surveyor-general  for  the  southern  colonies,  were  share- 
headers. 

Aware  of  thaae  designs,  France  anticipated  England*  In 
1749,  La  Galiasoni&ro,  revolving  great  designs  of  French  em- 
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pire  IB  America,  sent  Celoron  de  Bienville,  with  three  hundred 
men,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  On  its  sondierD  hank,  oppo- 
Bite  the  point  of  an  island^  and  near  the  jnnetion  of  a  river, 
that  officer  buried,  at  the  foot  of  a  primeval  red-oak,  a  pfaUe 
of  lead  with  the  inacription  that  the  oonntrir  belonged  U> 
France ;  and  he  nailed  the  lilies  of  the  Boarbona  to  a  foieet 
tree,  in  token  of  poeaefleioiL  ^'  I  am  going  down  the  river," 
said  he  to  Indiana  at  Logstown,  ^^to  Bcourge  home  our  chil- 
dren,  the  lOamis  and  the  Wrandots;"  and  he  forbade  aD 
trading  with  the  EngUfih,  ^'  The  lands  are  onrs,"  repUed  tlie 
Indians ;  and  they  claimed  freedom  of  comcneree.  The  Frendi 
emissary  proceeded  to  the  towns  of  the  Miamis,  expeUed  the 
Englifih  traders,  and  by  letter  requested  Hamilton,  the  gev- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  all  further  introsion.  But 
the  Indians  murmured,  as  he  buried  plates  at  ^e  mouth  of 
every  remarkable  creek.  "  We  know,"  they  said,  **  it  is  done 
to  st^  our  country  from  us ;  *'  and  they  resolved  to  **  go  to 
the  Onondaga  council  *'  for  protection. 

On  the  north-east,  the  well-informed  La  Galiasomere  took 
advantage  of  the  gentle  and  unsuspecting  character  of  the 
French  Acadians,  and  of  the  doubt  that  e^ted  respecting 
occupancy  and  ancient  titles.  In  1710,  when  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  was  vacated,  the  fort  near  the  mouth  of  Ihd 
St.  John-s  remained  to  France.  The  English  had  no  eettlo- 
ment  on  that  river ;  and  though  they  had,  on  appeal  to  their 
tribunals,  exennsed  aome  sort  of  jurisdiction,  it  had  not  been 
clearly  recognised  by  the  few  inhabitants,  and  had  always  been 
denied  by  the  French  government.  It  began  to  be  nudnnated 
that  the  ceded  Acadia  was  but  a  part  of  the  peninsula  Iving 
upon  the  sea  between  Cape  Fourches  and  Cape  Canso.  The 
Abb6  La  Loutre,  misdionary  and  curate  of  Messagouehe,  now 
Fort  Lawrence,  which  is  within  the  peninsula,  formed  the 
plan,  with  the  aid  of  La  Galissoni^re  and  the  court  of  France, 
to  entice  the  Acadians  from  their  ancient  dwelling-places,  and 
plant  them  on  the  frontier  as  a  barrier  against  the  English. 

But,  even  before  the  peace,  Shirley  had  represented  that 
the  inhabitants  near  the  isthmus,  being  French  and  Catholic, 
should  be  removed  into  some  other  of  the  British  coloniea, 
and  that  Protestant  settlers  should  occupy  their  lands.     From 
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this  atrocious  proposal,  Newcastle,  who  was  cruel  only  from 
f riTolity,  did  not  witliliold  his  approbation ;  but  Bedford,  Ms 
more  humane  successor,  sought  to  secure  the  entire  obedience 
of  the  French  inhabitants  bj  intermixing  with  them  colonists 
of  English  descent. 

The  execution  of  this  design,  which  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, Pelham,  and  Henry  Fox  assisted  in  maturing,  devolved 
on  ilalifax.  Invitations  went  through  Europe  to  invite  Prot- 
estants from  the  continent  to  emigrate  to  the  British  colonies. 
The  good-will  of  New  England  was  encoiiraged  by  care  for 
its  fisheries ;  and  American  whalemen,  stimulated  by  the 
promise  of  an  equal  boimty  with  the  Britieh,  learned  to  fol- 
low their  game  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Greenland  seas* 
But  the  main  burden  of  securing  Nova  Scotia  fell  on  the 
British  treasury.  While  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts, 
through  their  agent  in  England,  sought  to  prevent  the  French 
from  possessing  any  harbor  whatever  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or 
west  of  it  on  the  Atlantic,  proposals  were  made,  in  March 
1749,  to  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  and  marines,  to  accept 
and  occupy  lands  in  Acadia;  and,  before  the  end  of  June, 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  persons,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  parliament,  were  conducted  by  Colonel  Edward 
Comwallia  into  Ohebucto  harbor.  There,  on  a  cold  and  sterile 
soil,  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  one  continued  forest  of 
spmce  and  pine,  whose  thick  underwood  and  gloomy  shade 
hid  rocks  and  the  rudest  wilds,  with  no  clear  spot  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of,  rose  the  first  town  of  English  origin  east  of  the 
Penobscot,  From  the  minister  who  imparted  efficiency  to 
the  enterprise,  it  took  the  name  of  Halifax-  Before  winter 
three  hundred  houses  were  covered  in.  At  Minas,  now  Lower 
Horton,  a  block-house  was  raised,  and  fortified  by  a  trench 
and  ft  palisade ;  a  fort  at  Pesaquid,  now  Windsor,  protected 
the  communications  with  Ilalifax.  These,  with  Annapolis  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  secured  the  peninsula. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  had,  in  1730,  taken  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  English  king,  as  sovereign  of  Acadia ;  and  were 
promised  indulgence  in  "the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
exemption  from  bearing  arms  against  the  French  or  Indians.'* 
They  were  known  u&  the  French  Neutrals.    Their  hearts  were 
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still  with  France,  and  their  religion  made  them  a  part  of  thili 
diocese  of  Quebec.     Of  a  sudden  it  was  proclaimed  to  thdp 
deputies  convened  at   Halifax  tliat   English  comini^sionens 
would  repair  to  their  viUages,  and  tender  to  tliem,  imoondi*  , 
tionally,  the  oath  of  allegiance.    They  could  not  pledge  thefm- 
selves  before  Heaven  to  join  in  war  against  the  land  of  their 
origin  and  their  love ;  and,  in  a  letter  signed  by  a  thousand  of  , 
their  men,  they  pleaded  rather  for  leave  to  sell  their  lands  and 
effects,  and  abandon  the  peninsula  for  new  homes,  which  France 
would  provide.    But  Comwallis  would  offer  no  option  but  be- 
tween unconditional  allegiance  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their 
property,     "It  is  for  me,"  said  he,  "to  command  and  to  be 
obeyed ; "  and  he  looked  to  the  board  of  trade  for  further  in- 
structions. 

With  the  Micmac  Indians,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  La 
Lontre,  the  missionaiy,  united  ^ith  other  tribes  to  harase  the 
infant  settlements,  the  English  governor  dealt  still  more  sum- 
marily. *'  The  land  on  which  you  sleep  is  mine : "  such  was 
the  message  of  the  implacable  tribe ;  ''^  I  sprung  out  of  it,  as 
the  grass  does ;  I  was  born  on  it  from  sire  to  son ;  it  is  mine 
forever."  So  the  council  at  Halifax  voted  all  the  poor  red 
men  that  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  to  be  *'  so  many  banditti,  ruf- 
fians, or  rebels ; "  and,  by  its  authority,  Comwallis,  "  to  bring 
the  rascals  to  reason,"  offered  for  every  one  of  them,  ^*  taken 
or  killed,"  ten  guineas,  to  be  paid  on  producing  the  savage  or 
"  his  scalp*"  But  the  source  of  this  disorder  was  the  unde- 
fined state  of  possession  between  the  European  competitors 
for  North  America, 

Meantime,  La  Galissoniere,  having  surrended  his  govern- 
ment to  the  more  pacific  La  JonquiAre,  repaired  to  France,  to 
be  employed  on  the  commission  for  adjusting  the  American 
boundaries.  La  Jonqui&re  saw  the  imminent  danger  of  a  new 
war,  and,  like  Bedford,  would  have  shunned  hostihties ;  but 
his  instructions  from  the  French  ministry,  although  they  did 
not  require  advances  beyond  the  isthmus,  compelled  him  to 
attempt  confining  the  English  within  the  peninsula  of  Acadia. 

Thus,  while  France,  with  the  unity  of  a  despotic  central 
power,  was  employing  all  its  strength  in  Canada  to  make  good 
its  claims  to  an  extended  frontier,  Halifax  signalized  liis  coming 
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into  office  by  planting  Protestant  emigrants  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
a  barrier  against  encroachments  on  the  north-east ;  and  by  grant- 
ing lands  for  a  Virginia  occupation  of  both  banks  of  tho  Ohio. 
With  still  greater  impetuosity,  he  rushed  toward  a  solution  of 
the  accumulated  diificulties  in  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

The  board  of  trade,  so  soon  as  Halifax  had  become  its 
head,  revived  and  earnestly  promoted  the  scheme  of  strength- 
ening the  autfiority  of  tlie  prerogative  by  a  general  act  of  the 
British  parliament.  At  its  instance,  on  the  third  day  of  ilarch 
1749,  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing  the  flagrant  evils  of 
colonial  paper  money,  tlie  disappointed  Horatio  Walpole,  who 
for  nearly  thirty  years  had  not  always  successfully  struggled^ 
as  auditor-general  of  the  colonies,  to  gain  a  sinecure  allowance 
of  five  per  cent  on  all  colonial  revenues,  reported  a  biU  to 
overrule  charters,  and  to  make  all  orders  by  the  king,  or  under 
his  authority,  the  highest  law  of  America.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  parliament,  surrendering  only  the  liberties  of  its 
own  constituents,  sanctioned  "  what  a  king,  by  his  royal  power, 
might  do ;"  and  gave  the  energy  of  law  to  his  proclamations 
and  ordinances.  HaUfax  and  his  board  invited  the  British 
parliament  to  sequester  the  liberties  of  other  communities, 
and  transfer  them  to  the  British  crown. 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  through  their  agent,  EUakim 
Palmer,  protested  against  "the  unusual  and  extraordinary" 
attempt,  "so  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  constitution"  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  their  own  "inestimable  privileges"  and  char- 
ter, "  of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making."  By 
their  birthright,  by  the  perils  of  their  ancestors,  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  royal  faith,  by  their  own  aJBfectionate  duty  and  zeal, 
and  devotion  of  their  lives  Mid  fortunes  to  their  king  and 
country,  they  remonstrated  against  the  bill.  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island  pleaded  their  patents,  and  reminded  par- 
liament of  tho  tribute  already  levied  on  them  by  the  monop- 
oly of  their  commerce*  For  Massachuaetts,  William  Bollan, 
through  "  the  very  good-natured  Lord  Baltimore,"  represented 
that  the  bill  virtually  included  all  future  orders  of  all  future 
princes,  however  repugnant  they  might  be  to  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  tlie  colonies ;  thus  abrogating  for  the 
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j)eople  of  Maasacliusetts  their  common  rights  ad  EngUfihmen, 
not  less  than  their  charter  privileges.  The  agent  of  South 
Carolina  cautionsly  intimated  that,  as  obedHenee  to  instmctionfl 
was  already  due  from  the  governors,  whose  commiasions  de- , 
pendod  on  the  royal  pleasure,  the  deliberative  rights  of  th« 
a£sembUes  were  the  only  colonial  saiegoard  against  unHnuted 
authority. 

^'  Venerating  the  British  eonstitation,  as  established  at  the 
revolution,''  Onslow,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commoiiifl^ 
believed  that  parhameut  liad  power  to  tax  America,  but  nol^ 
to  delegate  that  power;  and,  by  his  order,  the  objections  to] 
the  proposed  measure  were  spread  at  length  on  the  jonmaL  1 
The  board  of  trade  wavered,  and  in  April  consented  reltto- 
tantly,  **  to  drop  for  the  present  and  reserve"  the  clauses  ;  but 
it  continued  to  cherifih  the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  tiU  it 
ceased  to  exist 

At  the  same  time  Massachusetts  was  removing  every  mo*  j 
tave  to  interfere  with  its  currency  by  abolishing  its  paperi 
money-    That  province  had  demanded,  as  a  right,  the  reim- 
bmisement  of  its  expenses  for  the  capture  of  Louisbnrg*    Iti , 
claim,  as  of  right,  was  denied ;  for  its  people,  it  was  said,  we 
the  subjects,  and  not  the  allies,  of  England ;  but  the  requi^te 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  equity  of  parliament     Mass 
chusetts  had  already,  in  January  1749,  by   the  uigency  of  I 
Hutohinson,  voted  that  its  public  notes  should  be  redeemed  I 
with  the  expected  remittances   from  the  royal  exchequer. 
Twice  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  invited  a  convention  of 
the  neighboring  colonies  to  suppress  jointly  the  fatal  paper 
currency ;  but,  finding  concert  impossible,  it  proceeded  alone* 
As  tlie  bilk  had  depreciated,  and  were  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  holdei^,  it  was  insisted  that  to  redeem  them  atl 
their  original  value  would  impose  a  new  tax  on  the  first 
holders  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  forty-five  shiUingB  of  the 
old  tenor,  or  eleven  ahiUings  and  threepence  of  the  new  emis- 
sion, were,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king  in  council,  re- 
deemed by  a  Spanish  milled  dollar.    Thus  MassachnsettB  b^ . 
came  the  ** liard-money  colony'*  of  the  North. 

The  plan  for  enforcing  aU  royal  orders  in  America  by  the 
act  of  the  British  parliament  had  hardly  been  abandoned  wheaj 
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the  loyalty  and  vigilance  of  Maasachusetts  were  perverted  to 
further  the  intrigues  against  its  liberty.  In  April  1749,  its 
aasembly,  which  held  that  Kova  Scotia  included  all  the  conti- 
nent east  of  New  England,  represented  to  the  king  "  the  inso- 
lent intrusions''  of  France  on  their  territory, advised  that  "the 
neighboring  provinces  should  be  informed  of  the  common  dan- 
ger/* and  begged  "  that  no  breach  might  be  made  in  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  crown  on  the"  American  "continent"  On 
traoBmitting  this  address  Shirley  developed  his  system.  To 
the  duke  of  Bedford  he  recommended  the  erecting  and  gar- 
risoning of  frontier  "fortresses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
king's  engineers  and  offieera.^*  "A  tax  for  their  mainto- 
nance,"  he  ui^ed,  "should  be  laid  by  parliament  upon  the 
colonies,  without  which  it  will  not  be  done."  From  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  America,  he  argued  that  "making  the 
British  subjectB  on  this  continent  contribute  toward  their 
common  security  could  not  be  thought  laying  a  burden ; "  and 
he  cited  the  acts  of  trade,  and  the  duty  laid  on  foreign  sugars 
imported  into  the  northern  colonies,  as  precedents  that  estab- 
liahad  the  reasonableness  of  Ids  proposal 

Shirley'a  associates  in  New  York  were  equally  persevering. 
The  seventh  day  of  May  1749,  brought  to  tliem  "the  agreea- 
ble news  that  all  went  flowingly  on"  as  they  had  desired. 
Ejaowing  that  Bedford,  Dorset,  and  Halifax  had  ejspoused 
their  cause,  they  convened  the  legislature ;  but  it  was  in  vain, 
"  The  fidthful  representatives  of  the  people,"  thus  spoke  the 
ajBsembly  of  New  York  in  July,  "  can  never  recede  from  the 
method  of  an  annual  support."  "  I  know  well,"  rejoined  tlie 
governor,  "  the  present  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  ministers ; 
and  you  might  have  guessed  at  them  by  the  bill  lately  brought 
into  parliament  for  enforcing  t!ie  king's  infltmctions.  Con- 
sider," he  adds,  "the  great  liberties  you  arc  indulged  with. 
Consider,  likewise,  what  may  be  the  consequences  should  our 
mother  country  suspect  that  you  design  to  lessen  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  in  the  plantations.  The  Romans  did  not 
allow  the  same  privileges  to  their  colonies  which  the  other 
citizens  enjoyed  j  and  you  know  in  what  manner  the  repub- 
lic of  Holland  governs  her  colonies.  Endeavor,  then,  to  show 
your  great  thaidif  ulness  for  the  great  privileges  yon  enjoy," 
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The  representatives  adhered  unanimotislj  to  their  resolu- 
tions, pleading  that  "  governors  are  generally  entire  strangeis 
to  the  people  they  are  sent  to  govern ;  they  eeldom  regard  the 
\7elfare  of  the  people  otherwise  than  as  they  can  make  it  sub- 
servient to  their  own  particular  interest ;  and,  as  they  know 
the  time  of  their  continuance  in  their  governments  to  be  un* 
certain,  all  methods  are  nsed,  and  all  engines  set  to  worV^  to 
raise  estates  to  themselves.  Should  the  public  moneys  l>e  left 
to  their  disposition,  what  can  be  expected  but  the  gromeet 
misapplication,  imder  various  pretences,  which  will  never  be 
wanting?*'  To  this  unanimity  the  governor  could  only  op- 
pose his  determination  *'mo3t  earnestly"  to  invoke  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministry  and  the  king  to  "  their  proceedings  ;'* 
and  he  prorogued  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly. 

To  make  the  api>eal  to  the  ministry  more  effective^  Shir- 
ley, who  bad  obtained  leave  to  go  to  England,  and  whose  rae* 
cess  in  every  point  was  l>elieved  to  be  certain,  before  embark- 
ing received  from  Golden  an  elaborate  ailment,  in  which 
revenue  to  the  crown,  independent  of  the  American  people, 
was  urged  as  indispensable ;  and,  to  obtain  it,  **  the  most  pru- 
dent method,''  it  was  insisted,  "would  be  by  application  to 
parliament." 

But,  before  Shirley  arrived  in  Europe,  the  ministry  was 
already  won  to  his  designs.  On  the  first  day  of  June,  the 
boai'd  of  trade  had  been  recruited  by  a  young  man  gifted  with 
^^a  thousand  talents,-'  the  daring  and  indefatigable  Charles 
Townshend.  A  younger  son  of  Lord  Townshend,  ambitionS| 
capable  of  unwearied  labor,  bold,  and  somewhat  extravagant 
in  his  style  of  eloquence,  yet  surpassed  as  a  debater  only  by 
Murray  and  Pitt,  he  was  introduced  to  office  through  the 
commission  for  the  colonies.  His  restless  ability  obtained 
sway  at  the  board ;  IlaKfax  cherished  him  as  a  favorite ;  and 
the  parliament  soon  looked  to  him  as  "  the  greatest  master  of 
American  afiaire.*' 

How  to  regulate  charters  and  colonial  governments,  and 
provide  an  American  civil  list  independent  of  American  legis- 
latures, was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  political  problem 
which  he  attempted  t^  solve.  At  that  time,  Murray,  as  crown 
lawyer,  ruled  the  cabinet  on  questions  of  legal  right  j  Dorset, 
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the  father  of  Lord  Oeorge  G^rmaiii,  was  president  of  the 
council ;  Lyttelton  and  George  Grenville  were  of  the  treasmy 
board ;  and  Sandwich,  raised  by  his  hold  on  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, presided  at  the  admiralty ;  Halifax,  Charles  Townshend, 
and  their  colleagues,  were  busy  with  remodelling  American 
constitutions;  while  Bedford,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
southern  department,  was  the  organ  of  conmiunication  be- 
tween the  board  of  trade  and  the  crown. 

These  are  the  men  who  proposed  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  legal  pretensions  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
actual  condition  of  the  colonies.  In  vain  did  they  resolve  to 
fashion  America  into  new  modes  of  being.  The  infant  repub- 
lics were  not  like  marble  from  the  quarry,  which  the  artist  may 
shape  according  to  his  design ;  they  resembled  Uving  plants, 
which  obey  an  indwelling  necessity  without  consciousness  of 
will,  and  mif  old  simultaneously  their  whole  existence  and  the 
rudiments  of  aU  their  parts,  harmonious,  beautiful,  and  com- 
plete in  every  period  of  their  growth. 

These  British  American  colonies  were  the  best  trophy  of 
modem  civilization ;  on  them,  for  the  next  forty  years,  rests 
the  chief  interest  in  the  history  of  man. 
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Ox  the  twelfth  of  July  1749,  the  miniBters  of  state  aseem- 
bled  at  the  board  of  trade,  and  deliberated,  from  sevea  in  the 
evening  till  one  the  nest  morning,  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
plantations.  The  opinions  of  Sir  Dndlej  Ryder  and  William 
Murray  were  before  them.  They  agreed  that  **  all  accounta 
concmred  in  representing  New  Jersey  as  in  a  state  of  diiK)bedi- 
ence  to  law  and  goyermnent,  attended  with  circumstanoes 
which  manifested  a  diBposition  to  revolt  from  dependenoe  on 
the  crown,  While  the  governor  was  ao  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  ajseembly,  order  could  not  possibly  be  restored,**  And 
they  avowed  it  as  their  '^fundamental "  rule  of  American  gov- 
ernment that  the  colonial  officers  of  the  king  should  have  **  some 
appointment  from  home/' 

"  Drink  Lord  Halifax  in  a  bumper,'*  were  the  words  of 
Clinton  as  he  read  his  letters  from  England*  The  dnke  of 
Bedford  promiBed  vigorous  support  in  maintaining  the  king's 
delegated  authority ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  remained  troo 
to  his  promise,  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  profligate 
cupidity. 

In  a  document  designed  for  the  eye  of  Halifax,  Colden 
hastened  to  confirm  the  purpose.  Of  popular  sway  "  the  in* 
crease  in  the  northern  colonies  was  immeasurable/'  Royalty 
would  have  in  New  York  but  **  the  outward  appearance  ^*  of 
authority,  till  a  governor  and  **  proper  judges  *'  should  reoeive 
"  independent  salaries."  *'  I  do  not  imagine,"  he  wrote,  in  N<y 
veml>er  1749,  "that  any  assembly  will  be  induced  to  give  np 
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the  power,  of  which  they  are  all  so  fond,  by  granting  dutios  for 
any  number  of  yeai«.  The  authority  of  parliament  most  be 
made  nse  of,  and  the  duties  on  \*ine  and  West  India  commodi- 
tieB  be  made  general  for  all  North  America,"  **  The  mioL^try^ 
he  added,  "are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  men  in  North 
America  able  to  bear  arniB,  and  daily  in  the  use  of  them.  It 
becomes  necesBaiy  tliat  the  colonies  be  early  looked  into,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  regulated."  Morris,  the  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey,  interested  in  lands  in  that  prorince,  and  trained 
by  his  father  to  a  zeal  for  aristocratic  ascendency,  was  much 
listened  to.  As  a  eonrce  of  revenue,  "William  Douglas,  in  Bos- 
ton, a  Scottish  physician,  publicly  proposed  **a  stamp  duty 
upon  all  instruments  used  in  law  aCEairs ; "  but  the  suggestion 
had  nothing  of  novelty.  We  have  seen  that,  in  1728,  Sir  Will- 
iam Keith  had  advised  extending,  "  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
duties  upon  parchment  and  stamps  to  America ; "  and,  eleven 
years  kter,  the  advice  had  been  repeated  by  merclmnts  in  Lon- 
don, with  solicitations  that  won  for  it  the  consideration  of  the 
ministiy. 

The  indefatigable  Shirley,  who  had  not  prevailed  with  Pel- 
ham,  became  the  eulogist  and  principal  adviser  of  Cumberland, 
of  Bedford,  and  of  Halifax.  Should  Massachusetts  reduce  his 
emoluments,  he  openly  threatened  to  appeal  to  "  an  episcopal 
interest,  and  make  himself  independent  of  the  aflsembly  for 
any  future  support."  The  public  mind  in  that  province,  es- 
pecially in  Boston,  was  earnestly  inquiring  into  the  active 
powers  of  man,  to  deduce  from  them  the  right  to  uncontrolled 
inquiry,  as  the  only  security  against  reUgious  and  dvil  bond- 
age. Of  that  cause  the  champion  was  Jonathan  Mayhow,  off- 
spring of  purest  ancestors,  **  sanctified  *'  from  childhood,  a  pupil 
of  New  England's  Cambridge.  "  Instructed  in  youth,''  thus  he 
spoke  of  himself,  "  in  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  as  they 
were  taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
others,  among  the  ancients ;  and  such  as  Sidney  and  Milton, 
Locke  and  Hoadly,  among  the  modems,  I  liked  them ;  and 
having  learned  from  the  holy  scriptures  that  wise,  bmve,  and 
virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to  liberty,  that  God  gave  the 
Israelites  a  king  in  his  anger,  because  they  had  not  sense  and 
virtue  enough  to  like  a  free  commonwealth,  and  that  where  the 
Tot.  II. — 9k3 
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gpirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  this  made  me  coocfaule 
that  freedom  id  a  great  blessing/'  From  early  life,  Mayhew 
took  to  his  heart  the  right  of  private  judgment,  clin^ug  to  it 
afi  to  his  religion;  tmth  and  justioe  he  revered  a;s  reaHdtt 
which  every  human  being  had  capacity  to  discern ;  the  doty 
of  each  individoal  to  inqnire  and  judge  he  dednoed  £rom  tlra 
constitation  of  man,  and  held  to  be  as  universal  as  reason  itself. 
At  once  becoming  revolutionary,  he  scoffed  at  receiving  opin* 
ions  because  his  forefathers  had  embraced  them ;  and,  posh- 
ing the  principle  of  Protestantism  to  its  univereal  expreB- 
sion,  he  sent  forth  the  American  mind  to  do  its  work,  dis- 
burdened of  prejudices*  The  ocean  which  it  had  cro4%ed  had 
broken  the  trail  of  tradition,  and  it  was  now  to  find  paths  of 
its  own. 

In  January  1750,  the  still  youthful  Mayhew,  alarmed  at 
the  menaced  encroachmente  of  power,  summoned  every  lover 
of  truth  and  of  mankind  to  bear  a  part  in  the  defensive  war 
against  '*  tyranny  and  priestcraft.'*  From  the  pulpit  and  through 
tlie  press  he  reproved  the  impious  bargain  **  between  the  scep- 
tre and  the  surplice ; "  he  preached  resistance  to  **  the  fiist 
small  begimiings  of  civil  tyranny,  lest  it  should  swell  to  a  tar* 
rent  and  deluge  empires."  "  The  doctrines,"  he  cried,  '*of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  non-resistance  are  as  fabulous  and 
chimerical  as  the  most  absurd  reveries  of  ancient  or  modem 
visionaries."  "  If  those  who  bear  the  title  of  civil  rulers  do 
not  perform  the  duty  of  civil  rulers,  if  they  injure  and  oppress^ 
they  have  not  the  least  pretence  to  be  honored  or  obeyed.  If 
the  common  s^ety  and  utility  would  not  be  promoted  by  sub- 
mission to  the  government^  there  is  no  motive  for  submission  ; " 
disobedience  becomes  '' lawful  and  glorious,"  "not  a  crime,  but 
a  duty." 

The  words  of  Mayhew  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  **  the 
plantations  engaged  the  whole  thoughts  of  the  men  in  power^** 
who  were  persuaded  that  all  America  was  struggling  to  achieve 
a  perfect  legislative  independence,  and  that  New  Jersey  at 
least  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  At  a  gre^t  council  in  Febm- 
ary  1750,  the  board  of  trade  was  commanded  to  propose  such 
measures  as  would  restore  and  establish  the  prerogative,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  throughout  the  colonies,    "  Bedford,  the  lords 
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of  trade,  the  privy  council/'  all  had  American  affairs  "  much  at 
heart,"  and  resolved  to  give  ease  to  colonial  governors  and 
"  their  successors  forever."  The  plea  for  the  interposition  of 
the  supreme  legisktnre  sprang  from  the  apprehension  that  a 
separate  empire  was  forming.  "  Fools,"  said  the  elder  proprie- 
tary, Penn,  "are  always  telling  their  fears  that  the  colonies 
wiU  set  np  for  themselves ; "  and  their  alarm  was  increased  by 
Franklin's  plan  for  an  academy  at  Pliiladelphia.  Fresh  impor- 
tnnitieB  sncceeded  each  other  from  America ;  and,  when  Bed- 
ford sent  asanrances  of  his  purpose  to  support  the  royal  author- 
ity, he  was  referred  by  the  crown  officers  of  New  York  to  the 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade  relating  to  Hunter, 
who,  from  1710  to  1714,  had  struggled  in  that  province  for  the 
prerogative.  Under  the  sanction  of  that  precedent,  Clinton 
urged,  in  March,  that  "  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  check  the 
insolence  of  faction  by  a  powerful  interposition ;  "  and  he,  too, 
advised  imposts  on  wine  and  West  India  produce.  "  These,  if 
granted  by  parliament,  would  be  sufficient  for  supporting  die 
civil  list ;  if  made  general  over  all  the  colonies,  they  could  be 
jji  no  shape  prejudicial  to  trade,"  He  insisted  that  the  propo- 
sition contained  its  own  evidence  of  being  for  the  service  of 
the  king.  "This  province,"  he  repeated  in  April^  "by  ite  ex- 
ample, gi*eatly  affects  all  the  other  colonies.  Parliament,  on  a 
true  representation  of  the  state  of  the  plantations,  must  think 
it  their  duty  to  make  the  royal  officers  less  dependent  on  the 
assemblies,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  granting  to  the  king 

tie  same  duties  and  imposts  that,  in  the  plantations,  are  usually 

ranted  from  year  to  year." 
Neither  Bedford^  nor  HaUfax,  nor  Charles  Townshend 
conld,  of  a  sudden,  overcome  the  usages  and  poHey  of  more 
than  a  lialf-century ;  but  new  developments  were  easily  given 
to  the  commercial  and  restrictive  system.  That  the  colonies 
might  be  filled  with  slaves,  who  should  neither  trouble  Great 
Britain  with  fears  of  encouraging  political  independence,  nor 
compete  in  their  industry  with  British  workshops,  nor  leave 
their  employers  the  entire  security  that  might  prepare  a  revolt, 
liberty  to  trade — saddest  concession  of  fre^om — to  and  from 
any  part  of  Africa,  between  Sallee,  in  South  Barbaiy,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was,  in  1750,  extended  to  all  the  subjeota 
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of  the  long  of  England ;  but  for  the  labor  of  free  men  new 
aha€kle8  were  devised. 

America  abounded  in  iron  ore;  its  nnwronght  iron  wis 
burdened  with  a  duty  in  the  English  market.  Its  people  wem 
rapidly  gaining  skill  at  the  fomace  and  die  forge ;  in  Febroaiy 
1750,  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house  of  com* 
mon8.  To  check  the  danger  of  American  rivahr,  Charies 
Townflhend  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee,  on  whieh 
Horatio  Walpole,  the  auditor,  and  Eobert  Nugent,  afterwud 
Lord  Clare*— «  man  of  talents^  yet  not  free  from  ^^  bombast  and 
absurdities  ^^ — ^were  among  the  assodatea.  After  a  f ew  daj^ 
deliberation,  he  brought  in  a  bill  which  permitted  Ammeaii 
iron,  in  its  rudest  forms,  to  be  imported  duty  free ;  butj  now 
that  the  nailers  in  the  colonies  could  afford  spikes  and  lai^ 
nails  cheaper  than  the  English,  it  forbade  the  smiths  of  Amei^ 
ica  to  erect  any  mill  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating 
f oige  to  work  with  a  tiltrhammer,  or  any  famaoe  for  mA^IHttg 
BteeL  "  The  restriction,"  said  Penn,  '*  is  of  most  dangennia 
consequence  to  prevent  our  making  what  we  want  for  omr 
own  use.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  king's  subjects  in 
America,"  William  Bollan  pleaded  its  inconsistency  with  the 
natural  rights  of  the  colonists.  But^  while  England  applauded 
the  restriction,  its  ownere  of  iron  mine^  grudged  to  Ameriea 
a  share  of  the  market  for  the  rough  material;  the  taoneESi 
from  the  threatened  inaction  of  the  English  furnaces,  fear^  a 
diminished  supply  of  bark ;  the  clergy  and  gentry  foreboded 
injury  to  the  price  of  woodlands.  The  importation  of  bar  iron 
from  the  colonies  was  therefore  limited  to  the  port  of  London, 
which  already  had  its  supply  from  abroad.  The  ironmongere 
and  smiths  of  Birmingham  thought  well  of  importing  bars  of 
iron  free ;  but,  from  "  compassion "  to  the  **  many  thousand 
families  in  the  kingdom  "  who  otherwise  "  must  be  nmied,** 
they  prayed  that  **  the  American  people  *'  might  be  subject  not 
to  the  proposed  restrictions  only,  but  to  such  others  **a8  may 
secure  forever  the  trade  to  this  country."  Some  would  have 
admitted  the  raw  material  from  no  colony  where  its  minute 
manufacture  was  carried  on-  The  house  even  divided  on  the 
proposal  that  every  slitting-miU  in  America  should  be  demol- 
ished.   The  clause  failed  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-two; 


but  an  immediate  return  was  required  of  every  mill  already 
existing,  and  the  number  was  never  to  be  increafied. 

The  royalist  Kennedy,  a  member  of  the  council  of  New 
York  and  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  taxation,  publicly 
urged  on  the  ministry  that  **  liberty  and  encouragement  ar^  the 
bafiis  of  colonies."  "To  supply  ourselves,'*  he  urged,  *'with 
manufactures  is  practicable ;  and  where  people  in  such  circum- 
stances are  numerous  and  free,  they  will  push  what  they  think 
is  for  their  interest,  and  all  restraining  la^vs  will  be  thought 
oppression,  especially  such  laws  as,  accoixiing  to  the  concep- 
tions we  have  of  Euglish  liberty,  they  have  no  hand  in  contro- 
erting  or  making.  They  cannot  be  kept  dependent  by  keep- 
ing them  poor;''  and  he  quoted  to  the  ministry  the  counsel  of 
Trenehard  in  1722,  that  the  way  to  prevent  them  from  wean- 
ing tlieniselves  was  to  keep  it  out  of  their  will  But  the 
mother  country  was  more  and  more  inclined  to  rely  on  meas- 
ures of  restraint  and  power.  It  began  to  be  considered  that  the 
giiard-sliipa  were  stationed  in  the  colonies  not  so  much  for  their 
defence  as  to  preserve  them  in  their  dependence  and  prevent 
their  ilhcit  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  Tnrgot,  prior  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  then 
just  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  exclaimed  to  the  assembled 
clergy  of  France :  **  Vast  regions  of  America !  Equahty  keeps 
from  them  both  luxury  smd  want,  and  preserves  to  them  purity 
and  simplicity  with  freedom,  Europe  herself  will  find  there 
the  perfection  of  her  political  societies,  and  the  surest  support 
of  her  well-being."  '*  Colonies,*'  added  the  young  philosopher, 
'*  are  like  fruits  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they  ripen : 
Carthage  declared  itself  free  as  soon  88  it  could  take  care  of 
itself;  so  likewise  will  America,"  England*s  colonial  policy 
was  destroying  itself.  The  same  motive  which  prevailed  to 
restrain  colonial  commerce  and  pursuits  urged  England  to  en- 
croach on  tlie  possessions  of  France,  that  the  future  inhabitants 
of  still  larger  regions  might  fall  under  English  rule  and  pay 
tribute  to  English  industry.  In  the  mercantile  system  lay  the 
seeds  of  a  war  with  France  for  territory,  and  with  America  for 
independence. 

But  the  attempt  to  eetablish  that  system  of  government, 
which  must  have  provoked  immediate  resistance,  was  delayed 
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by  jealousies  and  dhiaons  in  the  cabinet  ^U  goes  to  mj 
heut,'*  aud  the  duke  of  Kewnsde^  ^  that  a  nefw,  miknowii, 
jEiOtioiis  jroung  partj  la  set  up  to  rtYml  me  and  nose  me  ererf- 
where ;  ^'  and  he  resotred  to  driTe  otit  of  the  adminktaakm  the 
oolleagiie  whom  he  disliked,  enried,  and  feared.  The  affiufs 
of  Xova  Seotia  served  his  porpoees  of  intrigae. 

The  French  saw  with  extreme  anxietf  the  aetUemeat  at 
Halifax.  To  counteract  its  inflnenee,  a  large  foree^  imder  the 
sangninary  partisan.  La  Come,  had  through  the  winter  held 
pocoomian  of  the  isthmuB  of  the  peninsula^  and  found  sb^er 
among  the  Acadians  south  of  the  Messagouche,  in  the  town  of 
Chiegnecto,  now  known  as  Fort  Lawrence-  The  inhabitants  of 
that  village,  although  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  which  Ia  Coma 
was  instructed  to  defend,  were  compelled  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  French  king^  and^  in  the  name  of  three  ehiefa 
of  the  Micmac  Lidians^  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Aeadians 
of  the  remoter  settlements  to  renounce  subjection  to  England 
and  take  refuge  with  the  FrenclL 

Comwallifl,  who  had  received  the  first  notice  of  the  move- 
ment from  La  Jonquifire  himself,  desired  immediately  to  re- 
cover the  town.  He  sought  aid  from  Massachusetts ;  but  re- 
ceived for  answer  that,  by  the  constitution  of  that  province^ 
the  assembly  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  raising 
supplies;  that,  to  insure  co-operation,  compulaoiy  measures 
must  be  adopted  by  the  British  government  toward  all  the 
colonies*  He  was  therefore  able  to  send  from  Halifax  no 
more  than  a  party  of  four  hundred  men,  who,  just  at  sunset  on 
the  twentieth  of  April,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  what  is  now 
called  Cumberland  basin.  The  next  day  the  transports  sailed 
near  the  harbor ;  tlie  flag  of  the  Bourbons  was  raised  on  the 
dikes  to  the  north  of  the  Messagouclie ;  while,  to  the  south  of 
it,  the  priest,  La  Loutre  himself,  set  fire  to  the  church  in  Chieg- 
necto ;  and  its  despairing  inhabitants,  attached  to  their  homes 
which  stood  on  some  of  the  most  fertile  knd  in  the  world,  yet 
bound  to  France  by  their  religion  and  iVeir  oaths,  consumed 
their  houses  to  ashes,  and  escaped  across  the  river  which  marks 
the  limit  of  the  peninsula. 

On  Simday,  the  twenty-second,  LaHTence,  the  English  com- 
mander, having  landed  north  of  Messagouche,  had  an  interview 
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with  La  Come,  who  avowed  his  purpose,  under  instructions 
from  La  Jonquierej  to  hold  at  all  hazards  every  post  as  f ar  aa 
the  river  Messagouche  till  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  settled  by  commissaries.  He  had  under 
his  command  Lidians,  Canadians,  regular  troops,  and  Acadian 
refugees,  to  the  number,  it  was  thought,  of  twenty-five  hun* 
dred*  The  English  officer  was  therefore  compelled  to  retire 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  landed. 

A  swift  vessel  was  despatched  exjDresaly  from  Ilahfax  to 
inform  the  goveraraeut  that  La  Come  and  La  Loutre  held  pos- 
session of  the  istlimus ;  that  a  town,  which  was  within  the  ac- 
knowledged British  limits,  had  been  set  on  fire ;  that  its  inhabi- 
tants had  crossed  over  to  the  French  side ;  that  the  refugees, 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  organized  as  a  military  force ;  that  ^e 
French  Acadians,  remaining  within  the  peninsula,  unanimously 
wished  to  abandon  it,  rather  tlian  take  the  oath  of  dlegianoe  to 
the  EngUsh  king;  that  the  savages  were  incited  to  inroads  and 
threats  of  a  general  massacre ;  that  the  war  was  eontinned  on 
the  part  of  the  French  by  all  open  and  secret  means.  At  the 
same  time,  the  governments  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts bay  were  informed  of  "the  audacious  proceedings'* 
of  the  French,  and  invited  to  join  in  punishing  La  Come  as 
**a  public  incendiary." 

In  England,  the  earl  of  Halifax  insisted  that  the  colony 
should  be  supported.  New  settlers  were  collected  to  be  carried 
over  at  the  public  expense ;  and  an  Irish  regiment  was  sent, 
with  orders  that  Chiegnecto  should  be  taken,  fortified,  and,  if 
pofifiible,  colonized  by  Protestants,  Yet  a  marked  difference  of 
opimon  existed  between  the  lords  of  trade  and  their  superior, 
Bedford  was  honorably  inclined  to  a  pacific  adjustment  with 
France ;  but  Halifax  was  ready  to  accept  all  risks  of  war.  Im- 
patient at  his  subordinate  position,  he  "  heartily  hated "  his 
patron,  and  aspired  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  with  exclusive  au- 
thority in  the  department. 

Newcastle  was  sure  to  seize  the  occasion  to  side  against  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  of  whose  '*  bojdshness "  and  inattention  to 
business  even  Pelham  began  to  complain,  "His  office  is  a 
sinecure,"  said  the  king,  who  missed  the  pedantry  of  forms. 
It  seemed  as  if  Halifax  would  at  once  obtain  the  seals  of  the 
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Riutliern  department,  with  the  entire  charge  of  the  coloniee, 
'^  Among  the  young  ones,  Hahfax,'*  wrote  Pelhara,  "  has  the 
most  efBdent  talents."  "  He  would  he  more  approved  by  the 
puhlits"  thought  Hardwicke,  "than  either  Holdernesse  or 
Waldegrave/'  But  Newcastle  interposed,  saying:  "Halifax 
is  the  last  man,  except  Sandwich,  I  should  think  of  for  gecre- 
tary  of  state.  He  is  so  conceited  of  his  parts  he  would  not  be 
in  the  cubinet  one  month  without  thinking  he  knew  as  much 
or  more  of  business  than  any  one  man.  He  is  impracticable ; 
the  most  odious  man  in  the  kingdom.  A  man  of  his  life,  spirit^ 
and  temper  will  think  he  knows  better  than  anybody/'  New- 
castle would  have  none  of  **  that  young  fry ; "  and  yet  he  would 
be  rid  of  Bedford.  "  I  am,  I  must  be  an  errant  cipher  of  the 
worst  sort,'*  said  he  in  his  distress^  "  if  the  duke  of  Bedford 
remains  coupled  with  me  as  secretaiy  of  state.'*  To  get  rid  of 
Bedford  was  still  to  him  '*  the  great  point,"  '*  the  great  point  of 
all,'"  more  than  tlie  choice  of  the  next  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  more  than  a  war  with  the  Bourbons. 

The  two  dukes  remained  at  variance,  leaving  Comwallis  to 
*'get  the  better  in  Nova  Scotia  without  previous  concert  with 
France*"  In  August,  a  second  expedition  left  Halifax  to  take 
poeseesion  of  Chiegnecto.  A  few  Indians  and  Acadian  refu- 
gees, aided,  perhaps^  by  French  in  disguise,  had  intrenched 
themselves  behind  the  dikes,  and  opposed  its  landing;  nor 
were  they  dislodged  without  an  intrepid  assault,  in  which  six 
of  the  English  were  killed  and  twelve  woxmded.  This  was 
the  firBt  shedding  of  blood  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle. 
Port  Lawrence  was  now  built  on  the  south  of  the  Meesagouche; 
but  the  French  had  already  fortified  the  opposite  bank  at  Fort 
Beau  S^^jour  as  well  as  at  Bay  Verte.  Having  posts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  John's  river  and  the  alliance  of  the  neigfabon- 
ing  Indians,  they  held  the  continent  from  Bay  Verte  to  tho 
borders  of  the  Penobscot. 

Such  was  the  state  of  occupancy  when,  in  September  1750, 
at'Paris,  Shirley,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  Iiead  of  the  British 
commission,  presented  a  memorial,  claiming  for  the  English  all 
the  land  east  of  the  Penobscot  and  south  of  the  St  Lawrence 
as  constituting  the  ancient  Acadia,  Tlie  claim,  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, was  preposterous.    In  their  reply,  the  French  commis^ 
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saries^  in  like  manner  disregarding  the  obvious  construction  of 
treatiee,  narrowed  Acadia  to  the  strip  of  land  on  tlie  Atlantic 
between  Cape  St,  Mary  and  Cape  Canso. 

There  existed  in  France  statesmen  who  thought  Canada 
itself  an  encmabrance,  entailing  expenses  more  than  benefits. 
But  La  Galissoniere  pleaded  to  the  ministry  that  honor,  glory, 
and  religion  forbade  the  abandonment  of  faithful  and  affection- 
ate colonists,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  great  work  of  con- 
verting the  infidels  of  the  wilderness;  that  Detroit  was  the 
natund  centre  of  a  boundless  inland  commerce ;  that  the  coun- 
try of  niinoia,  in  a  delightfnl  climate,  was  an  open  prairie, 
wmting  for  the  plough ;  that  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  the 
bulwarks  of  France  in  America  against  English  ambition. 
Puysieux,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affdrs,  like  the  Eng- 
lish secretary,  Bedford,  was  earnestly  desirous  of  avoiding  war ; 
but  a  fresh  collision  in  America  touched  the  honor  of  the 
French  nation,  and  made  negotiation  hopeless. 

A  French  brigantine  \rith  a  schoonerj  laden  with  provisions 
and  warlike  stores,  and  bound  from  Quebec  to  the  river  St, 
John's,  was  met  by  Rous^  in  the  British  ship-of-war  Albany,  off 
Cape  Sable,  Ke  fired  a  gun  to  bring  her  to ;  she  kept  on  her 
course :  he  fired  another  and  a  third ;  and  the  brigantine  pre- 
pai*ed  for  action.  The  English  instantly  poured  into  her  a 
broadside  and  a  volley  of  small  arms,  and,  after  a  short  action, 
0(nnpelled  her  to  strike.  The  Albany  had  a  midshipman  and 
two  mariners  killed ;  the  French  lost  five  men.  The  brigan- 
tine was  taken  to  Halifax,  and  condemned  in  the  admiralty 
court  To  France  it  seemed  that  its  flag  had  been  insulted,  its 
maritime  rights  disregarded,  its  men  wantonly  slain  in  time  of 
peace,  its  property  piratically  seized  and  confiscated. 

The  territory  which  is  now  Vennont  was  equally  in  dis- 
pute ;  New  York  carried  its  claims  to  the  Connecticut  river ; 
France,  which  had  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  extended  her 
pretensions  to  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  while  Went- 
worth,  the  only  royal  governor  in  New  England,  began  to  con- 
vey the  soil  between  the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain  by 
grants  under  the  seal  of  New  Hampshire, 

A  deeper  interest  hung  over  the  region  drained  by  the 
Ohio,   What  language  shall  be  the  mother  tongue  of  its  future 
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millians  I  Shall  tlie  Latm  or  the  Teutonic  nationallt j  form  the 
eeed  of  ita  people  i  This  year,  Thomas  Walker,  of  Yii^gtnia, 
conducted  an  exploring  party  into  the  Sonth-west,  uid  gaye  tbe 
name  of  Cumberland  to  a  range  of  mountains^  a  piBB,  and  a 
riTer ;  on  a  beech-tree  Ambrose  Powell  carred  his  name,  whkih 
is  etill  borne  by  a  river  and  a  valley. 

The  Six  K^ations  asked  the  protection  of  New  York  for 
their  friends  and  allies  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio,     After  emk- 1 
cert  with  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  CUnton,  in  Sept^nber  i 
1750,  appealed  to  the  assembly  for  means  to  eonfirm  their  In- 
dian alliance  and  to  assist ''  in  securing  the  fideli^  of  the  In- 
dians on  Ohio  river."     The  assembly  refused. 

The  French,  by  their  system  of  administratioB,  ingnrod  i 
obedience  to  "  one  council  and  one  voioa"    To  counteract  their 
designs^  the  best  minds  in  New  York  and  other  provinces  were 
devising  methods  for  "  uniting  the  colonies  on  the  main."  i 
Doubting  whether  union  could  be  effected  **  without  an  inmie» 
diate  application  to  his  majesty  for  that  purpose,''  the  eouikdl] 
of  New  York  still  determined  that  the  governor  "  should  write 
to  aU  governors  upon  the  continent  having  Indian  nations  in 
their  alliance,  to  invite  commissioners  from  their  respective' 
governments  ^'  to  meet  the  savage  chiefs  at  Albany.    But,  ircaa 
what  Clinton  called  "  the  penurious  temper  of  American  as- 
gemblies,"  this  mvitation  was  not  generally  accepted,  though  it 
forms  one  important  step  in  the  progress  of  America  toward 
union. 

While  Pennsylvania,  in  strife  with  its  proprietaries,  neg- 
lected its  western  frontier,  the  Ohio  company  of  Virginia, 
profiting  by  the  intelligence  of  Indian  hunteiiB  who  had  fol- 
lowed every  stream  to  its  head-spring  and  crossed  every  gap  in 
the  mountain  ranges,  discovered  the  path  by  Will's  croek  to 
the  Ohio.  Their  stores  of  goods,  in  1750,  were  carried  no  far- 
ther than  that  creek.  There  they  were  sold  to  traders,  who^ 
with  rivals  from  Pennsylvania,  penetrated  the  West  as  far  as 
the  Miamis. 

To  search  out  and  discover  the  lands  westward  of  "the 
Great  Mountains,"  the  Ohio  company  summoned  the  adventu- 
rous Cliristopher  Gist  from  his  frontier  home  on  the  Yadkin. 
He  was  instructed  to  examine  the  western  country  as  far  as  the 
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falls  of  the  Ohio ;  to  look  for  a  large  tract  of  good  level  land ; 
to  mark  the  passes  in  the  mountaiiis;  to  trace  the  coiirsefl  of 
the  rivers;  to  count  the  falls;  to  observe  the  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  Indian  nations. 

On  the  last  day  of  October  1750,  the  bold  envoy  of  civil- 
ization parted  from  the  Potomac.  He  paBsed  throngli  snows 
over  "  the  stony  and  broken  land  ^'  of  the  Alleghanies ;  he 
halted  among  the  twenty  Delaware  families  that  composed 
Shanoppin's  town  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio ;  swim- 
ming his  horses  across  the  river,  he  descended  through  the  rich 
but  narrow  valley  to  Logstown,  "  You  are  come,"  said  the 
jealous  people,  "  to  settle  the  Indians*  lands :  you  never  shall 
go  home  safe,^'  Yet  they  respected  him  as  a  messenger  from 
the  English  king.  From  the  Great  Beaver  creek  he  crossed  to 
the  Muskingum^  killing  deer  and  wild  tm'keys.  On  Elk's  Eye 
creek  he  found  a  village  of  the  Ottawas,  friends  to  the  French. 
The  hundred  families  of  Wyandots,  or  Little  Mingoes,  at 
Muskingum,  were  divided,  one  half  adhering  to  the  English. 
George  Croghan,  an  Indian  trader,  then  the  emissary  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  already  there ;  and  traders  came  with  the 
news  that  two  of  his  people  were  taken  by  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  new  fort  at  Sandusky,  "  Come 
and  live  with  us,*'  said  the  Wyandots  to  Gist ;  "  bring  great 
guns  and  make  a  foii.  If  the  French  claim  the  branches  of 
the  lakes,  those  of  the  Ohio  belong  to  us  and  our  brothers,  the 
English."  In  January,  1751,  after  a  delay  of  more  than  a 
month,  the  Wyandots  held  a  council  at  Muskingum;  but, 
while  they  welcomed  the  English  agents,  and  accepted  their 
strings  of  wampum,  they  deferred  their  decision  to  a  general 
council  of  their  several  nations.  The  Delawares,  who  dwelt 
five  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  like  the  others  of 
their  tril>e,  which  counted  in  all  five  hundred  warriors,  prom- 
ised good-will  and  love  to  the  English. 

Jiiat  below  tlie  mouth  of  the  Scioto  lay  the  town  of  the 
Shawnees,  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio.  They  gratefully  adhered 
to  the  English,  who  had  averted  from  them  the  wrath  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

The  envoys  of  the  English  world  next  crossed  the  Little 
Miami,  and  journeyed  in  February  toward  the  Miami  river ; 
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iirBt  of  white  men  on  record,  they  saw  that  the  land  bejood , 
the  Scioto,  except  for  the  first  twenty  mileSy  is  rich  and  leveif 
bearing  wsdnut-trees  of  huge  size,  the  maple,  the  wild  chenr, 
and  the  anh ;  full  of  little  streamg  and  riyulets;  variegated  bj 
natural  prairies,  covered  with  wild  rye,  blue  grass,  and  whxto 
dover.  Turkeys  abounded,  and  deer ;  elks  and  most  eofts  of 
game ;  of  buffaloes,  thirty  or  forty  were  frequently  seen  feed* 
ing  in  one  meadow*  *'  Nothing,"  they  cried,  **  is  wanting  but 
cultivation  to  make  this  a  most  delightfnl  country."  Their 
horses  swam  over  tiie  swollen  current  of  the  Great  Miami ;  on 
a  raft  of  logs  they  transported  their  goods  and  saddles.  Out* 
mde  of  the  town  of  the  Picqualennees  the  warriors  came 
forth  to  them  with  the  peace-pipe.  They  entered  the  village 
with  the  English  colors,  were  received  as  guests  into  the  king'a 
house,  and  planted  the  red  cross  upon  its  roof. 

The  Miamis  were  the  most  powerful  confederacy  of  the 
West,  excelling  the  Six  Kations,  with  whom  they  were  in 
amity.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  chief ;  of  whom  one,  at  that 
time  the  chief  of  the  Piaakeshaws,  was  chosen  indifferently 
to  rule  the  whole  nation.  They  formerly  dwelt  on  the  Wabash, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  trading  with  the  English,  drew  nearer  tbe 
East  Their  influence  reached  to  the  Mississippi,  and  they  re* 
ceived  frequent  visits  from  tribes  beyond  that  river.  The 
town  of  Picqua  contained  about  four  hundred  families,  and 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

On  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  from  Virginia 
and  Pennsylv^iia,  two  strings  of  wampum,  giv^i  at  the  Long 
House  of  the  villages,  removed  trouble  from  their  hearts  and 
cleared  their  eyes ;  and  four  other  belts  confirmed  the  message 
from  the  Wy^idots  and  Delawares,  commending  the  KnglUH 
to  their  care. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  traders*  men  helped  the  men 
of  Picqua  to  repair  their  fort,  and  distributed  clothes  and 
paint,  that  they  might  array  themselves  for  the  counciL  When 
it  wajs  told  that  deputies  from  the  Wawiachtas,  or,  as  we  call 
them,  Weas,  and  from  the  Piankeshaws,  were  coming,  depn* 
ties  from  the  Picquas  went  forth  to  meet  them.  The  English 
were  summoned  to  the  Long  Ilouse,  to  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  silence  of  expectation,  when  two  from  each  tribe^ 
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coniraiflsioned  by  their  nationB  to  bring  the  long  pipe,  entered 
with  their  message  and  their  calumet. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  Febraary,  after  a  distribution  of 
presents,  articles  of  peace  and  alliance  were  drawn  up  between 
the  English  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Weaa 
and  PiankeshawB  on  the  otlier ;  were  signed  and  sealed  in  du- 
plicate, and  delivered  on  both  sides.  All  the  friendly  tribes  of 
the  West  were  to  meet  the  next  summer  at  I>ogstowu,  for  a  gen- 
ei-al  treaty  with  Virginia. 

The  indentures  had  just  been  exchanged,  when  four  Otta- 
was  drew  dear,  with  a  present  from  the  governor  of  Canada ; 
were  admitted  to  the  council,  and  desired  a  renewal  of  friend- 
ship with  their  fathers,  the  French.  The  long  of  the  Pianke- 
shaws,  setting  up  the  English  colors,  as  well  as  the  French,  re- 
plied :  ^'  The  path  to  the  French  is  bloody,  and  wbjs  made  so 
by  them.  We  have  cleared  a  road  for  our  brothers,  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  your  f athei's  have  made  it  foul  and  have  taken  some 
of  our  brothers  prisoners."  They  had  seized  three  at  the 
Huron  village  near  Detroit,  and  one  on  the  Wabash,  "  This," 
added  the  king,  **  we  look  upon  as  done  to  ns  ; "  and,  turning 
suddenly  from  them,  he  strode  out  of  the  couneiL  At  this,  the 
representative  of  the  French,  an  Ottawa,  wept  and  howled, 
predicting  sorrow  for  the  SOamis. 

The  Weas  and  Piankeshawa,  after  deliberation,  sent  a 
speech  to  the  English  by  the  great  orator  of  the  Weae. 
**  You  have  taken  us  by  the  hand,"  were  his  words,  ^*  into 
the  great  chain  of  friendship.  Therefore  we  present  you 
with  these  two  bundles  of  skins  to  make  shoes  for  your 
people ;  and  tliis  pipe  to  smoke,  to  assure  you  our  hearts  are 
good  toward  you,  our  brothers." 

In  the  presence  of  the  Ottawa  ambassadors,  the  great  war* 
chief  of  Picqua  stood  up,  and,  summoning  in  imagination  the 
French  to  be  present,  ho  spoke  :  "  Fathers !  you  have  desired 
we  should  go  home  to  you,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  our  home ; 
for  we  have  made  a  path  to  the  sun-rising,  and  have  been  taken 
by  the  hand  by  our  brothers,  the  English,  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Bolawaree,  the  Shawnees,  and  the  Wyandots ;  and,  we  assui^ 
you,  in  that  road  we  will  go.  That  you  may  know  our  mind, 
we  send  you  this  string  of  black  wampum. 
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"Brothers,  tlie  Ottawas,  tell  that  to  your  fathers,  the 
French ;  for  we  speak  it  from  our  hearts," 

The  French  colors  are  taken  down,  the  Ottawas  are  dis- 
missed to  the  French  fort  at  Sandusky,  The  Long  House, 
late  the  senate-chamber  of  the  imited  Miamis,  rings  with  the 
music  and  the  riotous  motions  of  the  feather-dance,  A  war- 
chief  strikes  a  post :  the  music  ceases,  and  the  dancers,  on  the 
instant,  are  hushed  to  silent  listeners ;  the  brave  recoimts  his 
deeds  in  war,  and  proves  the  greatness  of  his  mind  by  throwing 
presents  lavishly  to  the  musicians  and  the  dancers.  Then  the 
turmoil  of  joy  is  renewed,  till  another  rises  to  boast  his  prow- 
ess, and  scatter  gifts  in  his  turn- 
On  the  first  day  of  March,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  company 
took  his  leave.  Extending  his  tour,  he  gazed  with  rapture 
on  the  valley  of  the  Great  Miami,  **  the  finest  meadows  that 
can  be,"  He  was  told  that  the  land  was  not  lees  fertile  ta 
the  very  head-springs  of  the  river,  and  west  to  the  Wabaah, 
He  descended  to  the  Ohio  by  way  of  tlie  Little  Miami,  still 
finding  many  **  clear  fields,"  where  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  buf- 
faloes were  feeding  together  on  the  wonderfully  tall  grasses. 
When  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  falls  at  Louisville,  he  checked 
his  perilous  course ;  then  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  he  found  a  pass  to  the  Bluestone,  and  returned  to  his 
employere  by  way  of  the  Roanoka 

In  April  1751,  Croghan  again  repaired  to  the  Ohio  la- 
dians.  The  half-ldng,  a  chief  so  called  because  he  and  his 
tribe  were  subordinate  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  reported 
tliat  the  news  of  the  expedition  imder  Coloron  liad  swayed  the 
Onondaga  council  to  allow  the  English  to  establish  a  tradings 
house ;  and  a  belt  of  wampum  invited  Hamilton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  Monongahela. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


AUEBIOA   REFUSES    TO    BE    EULED    BY    AUBnRARY    INBTRIICTI0N8, 
HENRY   PELHAm's  ADMINISTRilTlON   CONTDTUED. 

1751-1753. 

The  British  ministry^  absorbed  by  intrigues  at  borne,  gave 
little  heed  to  the  glorions  country  beyond  t!ie  Allogbames. 
Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  subject  the  colonies  by  act  of 
parUament  to  all  future  orders  of  the  king,  the  lords  of  trade 
sought  to  gain  the  same  end  in  detail  Rhode  Island,  a  charter 
government,  of  which  the  laws  were  valid  T^nthoiit  the  assent 
of  the  king,  continued  to  emit  paper  currency ;  and  the  more 
freely,  because  Miissachuaetta  had  withdmwn  its  notes  and  re- 
turned to  hard  money.  In  1742,  twenty-eight  ahillings  of 
Rhode  Island  currency  would  have  purchased  an  ounce  of 
silver ;  seven  years  afterward  it  required  sixty  shillings :  com- 
pared with  sterling  money,  the  depreciation  was  as  ten  and  a 
half  or  eleven  to  one.  From  the  board  of  trade,  in  March 
1751,  a  hill  was  presented  to  restrain  bills  of  credit  in  New 
England,  with  an  additional  clause  giving  the  authority  of  law 
to  the  king^s  instructions  on  that  subject.  In  "  the  dangerous 
precedent "  Bollan  discerned  the  latent  purpose  of  extending 
the  same  authority  to  other  articles.  He  argued,  moreover, 
that  *'tlie  province  had  a  natural  and  lawful  right  to  make  use 
of  its  credit  for  its  defence  and  preservation*"  New  Fork 
urged  "  the  benefit  of  a  paper  credit*'  The  obnoxious  clause 
was  abandoned;  yet  there  seemed  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
**some  persons  of  consequence"  a  fixed  design  of  getting  a 
parliamentary  sanction  to  the  king^s  instructions. 

Meantime,  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
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for  aU  the  British  domimons,  adopted  the  new  style  of  reekon- 
iBg  time. 

The  board  of  trade  waa  all  the  wliile  maturing  its  scheme 
for  controlling  America.  With  Bedford's  approbation,  thej 
advised  a  more  anthoritative  commission  for  the  next  governor 
of  New  York,  with  more  stringent  instructions  to  its  legislature 
to  grant  a  permanent  revenue  to  the  royal  officers,  Btifficient  for 
Indian  presents  and  for  the  civil  list.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  resolved,  nnder  the  guise  of  lenity,  to  obtain  an  American 
revenue  by  aid  of  parliament.  The  prohibitory  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  the  British  West  Indies,  "  given  and  grants 
ed*'  by  parliament  in  1733,  on  the  products  of  the  foreign 
West  India  islands  imported  into  the  continental  colonies, 
were  to  be  greatly  reduced  and  collected. 

But  no  energetic  system  of  colonial  administration  could  be 
adopted  without  the  aid  of  tlie  friends  of  Bedford,  and  fm 
intrigue  to  drive  him  from  the  cabinet  had  come  to  maturi^. 
His  neglect  of  the  forms  of  office  had  vexed  the  king  j  his 
independence  of  character  had  offended  the  king's  mistreBk 
Sandwich,  his  friend,  was  dismissed  from  the  admiralty.  Ad- 
mitted in  June  to  an  audience  at  court,  Bedford  inveighed  long 
and  vehemently  against  the  treachery  of  the  duke  of  Kewcastle, 
and  resigned.  His  successor  was  the  earl  of  Holdemeeae,  a 
courtly  peer,  formal,  and  of  talents  which  could  not  disquiet 
even  Newcastle  or  alarm  America, 

Every  province  shunned  the  charge  of  securing  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio.  Of  the  Virginia  company  the  means  were  limited. 
The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  from  motives  of  economy,  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty  which  Croghan  had  negotiated  at 
Picqua,  while  the  proprietaries  of  that  proviuce  denied  their 
liability  "  to  contribute  to  Indian  or  any  other  expenses,'*  and 
sought  to  cast  the  burden  of  a  western  fort  on  the  equally  r^ 
luctant  *'  people  of  Vii'ginia,"  New  York  would  but  remon* 
strate  with  the  governor  of  Canada. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  July  1751,  the  deputies  of  the  Six 
Nations  repaired  to  Albany  to  renew  tlieir  covenant  chain,  and 
to  chide  the  inaction  of  the  EnglLsh.  When  the  congress, 
which  Clinton  had  invited  to  meet  the  Iroquois,  assembled  at 
Albany,  South  Carolina  came,  for  the  fii'st  time,  to  join  in 
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conncil  with  Ifew  York,  Coimectieut,  and  Massachusetts — ^ita 
earliest  movement  toward  confederation.  From  the  Catawbas, 
beyreditary  foes  to  the  Six  Nations,  deputies  attended  to  hnsh 
the  war-6ong  that  for  so  many  generations  had  lured  their  chiefs 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  to  western  New  York  They  approached 
the  grand  council,  Binging  words  of  reconciliation;  bearing 
colored  feathers  horizontally,  as  to  friends.  Their  great  cliief 
was  the  first  to  smoke  the  peace-pipe  which  he  had  lighted  ; 
then  Hendrick,  of  the  Mohawks ;  and  all  the  principal  sachems 
in  succassion.  Nor  was  the  cotmcil  dismissed  till  a  tree  of  peace 
was  planted,  which  was  ever  to  be  green,  and  to  spread  ita 
shadow  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  French^  on  their  side,  sent  priests  to  proselyte  the  Six 
Nations,  and  traders  to  undersell  the  British  •  in  the  summer 
of  1751,  they  launched  an  armed  vessel  of  unusual  size  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  converted  their  trading-house  at  Niagai*a  into  a 
fortress ;  they  warned  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the 
EngUsh  never  should  make  a  treaty  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio ; 
they  despatched  troops  to  prevent  an  intended  congress  of  red 
men ;  and  they  resolved  to  ruin  the  English  interest  in  the 
remoter  West  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  Miamis. 

Yet  Louis  XY*  disclaimed  hostile  intentions;  and  to  the 
British  minister  at  Paris  he  expressed  concern  that  any  cause 
t  of  offence  had  arisen.    But  Saint-Contest,  who,  in  September 
1751,  became  minister,  though  a  feeble  statesman  and  fond  of 
peace,  aimed  at  a  federative  maritime  system  against  England  ; 
j  and  Rouill6,  the  minister  of   the  mai'ine  department,  loved 
1  war  and  prepared  for  it    Spain  wisely  kept  aloof.    **  By  an- 
j  tipathy,  and  from  interest,"  said  the  marquis  of  Ensenada,  the 
[considerate  minister  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  "  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish will  be  enemies,  for  they  are  rivals  for  universal  com- 
merce;" and  he  urged  on  his  sovereign  seasonable  prepara- 
tionSi  that  he  might,  by  neutrality,  recover  Gibraltar. 

Everything  portended  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Fnmce  idong  their  frontiers  in  America.  To  be  prepared  for 
it,  Clinton*s  advisers  recommended  to  secure  the  dominion  of 
Lake  Ontario  by  forts  and  by  an  armed  sloop.  It  was  asked. 
How  is  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  ?  And  the  governor  of 
New  York  proposed  anew  '^a  general  duty  by  act  of  parlia- 
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ment ;  becanse  it  would  be  a  most  vain  imaginatian  to  expeot 
that  all  the  colonies  would  severallj  agree  to  impode  it" 

The  receiver-general  of  New  York,  Archibald  Kennedy, 
nrged,  through  the  press,  ^^  an  annual  meeting  of  commissioneni 
from  all  the  coloniee^  at  New  York  or  Albany ; "  and  adviied 
an  increase  of  the  respective  quotas,  and  the  enki^gement  of  tlie 
union,  so  as  to  comprise  the  Carolinas,  "From  upwaid  of 
forty  years'  observation  upon  the  conduct  of  provincial  aaaeni- 
blies,  and  the  little  regard  paid  by  them  to  instructions,"  be  in* 
ferred  that  "  a  Britbh  parliament  must  oblige  them  to  contrib- 
ute, or  the  whole  would  end  in  altercation  and  words,'* 

"  A  voluntary  union  entered  into  by  the  colonies  them- 
selves," said  a  voice  from  Philadelphil^  in  March  1752,  "  would 
be  preferable  to  one  imposed  by  parliament ;  for  it  wotdd  be^ 
perhaps,  not  much  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  more  easy  ta 
alter  and  improve,  as  circumstances  should  require  and  experi- 
ence direct.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  six  nations  of  ignomnt 
savages  should  be  capable  of  forming  a  union  that  has  subaisted  | 
for  agee,  and  appears  indissoluble ;  and  yet  that  a  like  nmon 
fihould  be  impracticable  for  ten  or  a  dozen  English  coloniesi  to 
whom  it  is  more  necessary,  and  must  be  more  advantageous.*' 

Wlule  the  people  of  America  were  becoming  familiar  with 
the  thought  of  one  voluntary  confederacy,  the  government  of 
England  took  a  dedsive  step  toward   that   ooncentratiou  of 
power  over  its  remote  dominions,  which  for  thirty  years  had 
been  the  avowed  object  of  the  board  of  trada    Halifax,  with 
Ills  colleagues,  of  whom  Cliarles  Townshend  was  the  moat  eE 
terprising  and  most  rash,  was  vested  with  the  entire  patronage  ^ 
and  correspondence  belonging  to  American  affmrs,  except  that 
on  important  matters  governors  might  still  address  the  eecretaiy  | 
of  state,  through  whom  nominations  to  offices  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  king.    Nor  did  the  board  of  trade  delay  to  exerdaa  \ 
its  functions,  being  resolved  to  attach  Urge  emoluments,  inde- 
pendent of  American  acts  of  assembly,  to  all  the  oflleeei  of 
which  they  had  now  acquired  the  very  lucrative  patronage. 

But,  in  the  moment  of  experiment,  delay  arose  from  the 
state  of  relations  with  France.  Danger  lowered  on  the  whole 
American  f rentier.  In  the  early  summer  of  1752,  John  Stiirk, 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  fearless  a  young  forester  as  ever  biv- 
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ouacked  in  the  wilderness,  of  a  ragged  nature  but  of  the  cool- 
est  judgment,  was  trapping  beaver  along  the  brooks  of  his 
native  highlands,  when  a  party  of  St  Francis  Indians  stole 
upon  his  steps  and  scalped  one  of  his  eompanionfl.  Bj  courage 
and  good  humor,  he  won  the  love  of  his  captors,  was  saluted 
by  their  tribe  as  a  young  chief,  and  for  a  ransom  was  set  free* 

The  Ohio  company,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of 
Yirginia,  were  fonning  a  settlement  beyond  the  mountains. 
Gist  had,  on  a  second  tour,  explored  the  lands  south-east  of  the 
Ohio  as  far  as  the  Kanawha.  But  the  jealous  deputy  of  the 
Delaware  chiefs  exclaimed :  "  Where  lie  tlie  lands  of  the  In- 
dians ?  The  French  claim  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
English  on  the  other," 

Virginia,  undir  the  treaty  of  Lane^ister,  of  1744,  assumed 
the  right  to  lands  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  In  May  1752, 
her  commissioners  met  chiefs  of  the  Mingoes,  Shawnees,  and 
Ohio  Indians  at  Logstown.  It  was  pretended  that  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  were  present ;  but,  at  a  general  meeting  at 
Onondaga,  they  had  resolved  that  it  did  not  suit  their  customs 
**  to  treat  of  afiEaim  in  the  woods  and  weeds,"  "  Now,"  said 
the  half-king,  "  we  see  and  know  that  the  French  design  to 
cheat  us  out  of  our  lands,  for  they  have  struck  our  friends,  the 
Miamis:  we  therefore  desire  our  brothers  of  Virginia  may 
btiild  a  strong  house  at  the  fork  of  Monongahela." 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolve  to  exclude  the  English  from 
the  valley  of  the  Miami,  on  the  morning  of  the  siimmer  sol- 
stice, two  Frenchmen,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  French 
Indians,  leaving  thirty  Frenclmien  as  a  reserve,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  town  of  Picqua,  when  most  of  the  people 
were  bunting,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  English 
traders  and  their  effects.  The  king  of  the  Piankeshaws  re- 
plied :  **  They  are  here  at  our  invitation ;  we  will  not  do  so 
base  a  thing  as  to  deliver  them  up "  The  French  party  as- 
saulted the  fort;  the  Piankeshaws  bravely  defended  them- 
selves and  their  guests,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
One  white  man  was  killed,  and  five  were  taken  prisoners ;  of 
the  Miamis,  fourteen  were  killed;  the  king  of  the  Pianke- 
shaws, the  chief  of  the  confederacy,  was  sacrificed  and  eaten. 

When  William  Trent,  of  Virginia,  proceeded  from  the 
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oouneil-fires  at  Logetown  to  the  Picqua,  lie  found  the  French 
colors  flying  over  its  deserted  ruins.  Having  substituted  the 
English  flag,  ho  returned  to  the  Shawnee  town,  at  the  month 
of  the  SciotOj  where  the  messengers  of  the  allied  tribes  met  to 
concert  revenge. 

"  Brothers,"  said  the  Delawaree  to  the  Miamis,  "  we  desire 
the  English  and  the  Six  Nations  to  put  their  hands  upon  your 
heade,  and  keep  the  French  from  hurting  yon.  Stand  fast  in 
the  chain  of  friendship  with  the  government  of  Virginia,^* 

"  Brothers,"  said  the  Miamia  to  the  English,  '*  the  dwellings 
of  your  govemoi'8  are  like  the  spring  in  its  bloom*" 

'*  Brothers,"  they  added  to  the  Six  Nations,  holding  aloft 
a  calumet  ornamented  with  feathers,  *'  the  French  and  their 
Indians  have  struck  us,  yet  we  kept  this  pipe  unhurt;"  and 
they  deUvered  it  to  the  Six  Nations,  in  token  of  friendship 
(with  them  and  with  their  allies. 

A  shell  and  a  string  of  black  wampum  were  ^ven  to  signify 
the  unity  of  heart ;  and  that,  though  it  was  darkness  to  the 
westward,  yet  toward  the  sun-rising  it  was  bright  and  clear. 
Another  string  of  black  wampum  announced  that  the  Mianiis 
held  the  hatchet  in  their  hand,  ready  to  strike  the  French. 
The  widowed  queen  of  the  Piankeshaws  sent  a  belt  of  black 
shells  intermixed  with  wliite.  "  Brothers/'  such  were  her 
words,  **  I  am  left  a  poor,  lonely  woman,  with  one  son ;  I  pray 
the  English,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawneos,  and  the  Dela- 
wares  to  take  care  of  him." 

The  Weaa  produced  a  calumet.  "  We  have  had  this  feath- 
ered pipe,"  said  they,  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  so 
that,  when  it  becomes  cloudy,  we  can  sweep  the  clouds  away. 
It  is  dai*k  in  the  west ;  yet  we  sweep  all  clouds  away  toward 
the  sun-rising,  and  leave  a  clear  and  serene  sky," 

AH  the  speeches  were  repeated  to  the  deputies  of  the  na- 
tions represented  at  Logstown,  that  they  might  be  pronoxmeed 
correctly  before  the  council  at  Onondaga.  A  meseenger  from 
the  Miamia  hurried  across  the  mountains,  bearing  to  Dinwid 
die,  the  able  lieutenant-governor  of  Yii^iuia,  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum, the  scalp  of  a  French  Indian,  and  a  feathered  pipe,  with 
letters  from  the  dwellers  on  the  Maumee  and  on  the  Wabash* 
"  Our  good  brothers  of  Virginia,"  said  the  former,  "  we  must 
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look  jipon  ourselves  as  lost,  if  our  brothers,  the  EngUsh,  do  not 
Btand  by  us  and  give  us  arms."  *'  Eldest  brother,*'  pleaded  the 
Picts  and  Windaws,  "  this  fitring  of  wampnm  assures  you  that 
the  French  long's  servants  have  spilled  our  bloody  and  eaten 
the  flesh  of  tliree  of  our  men.  Look  upon  us,  and  pity  us ; 
for  we  are  in  great  distresa.  Our  chiefs  have  taken  up  the 
hatchet  of  war.  We  have  kiUed  and  eaten  ten  of  the  French 
and  two  of  their  negro^.    We  are  your  brothers.*' 

In  December  1752,  Dinwiddie  made  an  elaborate  report  to 
the  board  of  trade,  and  asked  instructions  as  to  his  conduct  in 
resisting  the  French.  The  Ohio  valley  he  foresaw  would  fall 
to  the  Americans  from  tlie  gradual  extension  of  their  settle- 
ments, for  whose  security  he  recommended  a  barrier  of  western 
forts  and  an  alliance  with  the  MiamJB, 

The  aged  and  undisceming  German  prince  who  still  sat  on 
the  British  throne,  methodically  narrow,  meanly  avaricious  and 
spiritless,  cared  more  for  Himover  than  for  America.  His  min- 
isters were  intont  only  on  keeping  in  power.  "  To  be  well  to* 
gether  with  Lady  Tannouth,"  PeUiam  \^Tote, "  is  the  best  ground 
to  stand  on."  **  K  the  good-will  of  the  king's  mistress  shakes," 
continued  England's  prime  minister  to  its  principal  secretary 
of  state,  "  we  have  no  resource."  The  whig  aristocracy  had 
niled  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  it  had  nothing  better  to  oflfer 
the  British  people  than  an  administration  which  openly  spoke 
of  seats  in  parliament  as  **  a  marketable  oommodity,"  and  gov- 
erned the  king  by  paying  court  to  his  vices. 

The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  of  whose 
education  royalists  and  the  more  liberal  aristocracy  were  dis- 
puting the  charge.  His  birth  occurred  within  less  than  ten 
months  of  that  of  his  eldest  sister ;  and  his  organization  was 
marked  by  a  nervous  irritability,  which  increased  with  years. 
"  He  shows  no  disposition  to  any  great  excess,"  said  Dodington 
to  his  mother.  *'  He  is  a  very  honest  boy,"  answered  the  prin- 
oeea,  who  still  wished  him  "  more  forv^'ard  and  less  childish," 
**  The  young  people  of  quality/'  she  added,  "are  so  iU-educated 
and  so  very  vicious  that  they  frighten  me ; "  and  she  secluded 
her  son  from  their  society.  The  prince,  from  his  own  serious 
nature,  favored  this  retirement ;  when  angry,  he  would  hide 
his  passion  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber;  and,  as  he  grew  up. 
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his  Btrict  Bobrietj  and  fondnesB  for  dom^dc  fifb  'WWB  aHke 
obea-vBble«  He  never  loved  ^ndj-.  ^^I  am  a£nid»^  said  his 
mother,  "hk  preoeptco^  teach  Mm  noi  muck'*  ^I  do  ad 
mncb  regard  bookB^**  rejoined  ber  adriser,  DodingtOD ;  **  but 
his  rojal  highnees  ebonld  be  informed  of  the  geaeal  frame  of 
this  govenmient  and  constitTition,  and  the  generd  coarse  of 
bimness.'^  "I  am  of  jour  opinion,'^  answered  the  princesa, 
**  I  kQow  nothing/'  she  added,  "of  the  Jaeobittam  attampled 
to  be  instilled  into  the  child ;  I  cannot  coneeive  what  ihej 
mean-**  But  Lord  Harcourt,  the  governor,  ^eomphtned 
strongly  to  the  king  that  arbitrary  principles  were  instffled 
into  Ae  prince ; "  and  the  earl  of  Valdegrave,  Harcourt'a  sno- 
oenor,  **  found  Prince  Geoige  tmcommonly  full  of  princely 
prejudicefi,  contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the 
society  of  bed-chamber  women  and  pages  of  the  back  etain^ 
A  right  eystem  of  education  seemed  impracticable," 

In  January  1753,  the  communication  of  Dinwiddi©  found 
the  lords  of  trade  bent  on  sustaining  the  e^ctended  limits  of 
America.  In  the  study  of  the  western  world,  no  one  of  ibesa 
was  so  indefatigable  as  Charles  Townshend,  The  elaborate 
memorial  on  the  limits  of  Acadia,  delivered  in  Paris  by  the 
English  commissioners  that  month,  was  entirely  his  work,  and, 
though  unsound  in  its  foundation,  won  for  him  great  praise  for 
research  and  ability.  He  now  joined  his  colleagues  in  advistng 
the  immediate  occupation  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

Many  proposals  were  "made  for  laying  taxes  on  Kordi 
America.**  The  board  of  trade  still  niged  "  a  revenue  with 
which  to  fix  settled  salaries  on  the  northern  governors,  and 
defray  the  coet  of  Indian  allianoes.**  "  Persons  of  conseqaeoee 
repeatedly,' and  without  concealment,  expressed  undigested  no- 
tions of  raising  revenues  out  of  the  colonies,"  Some  proposed 
to  obtain  them  from  the  po3tK)ffice,  a  modification  of  the  aote 
of  trade,  and  a  general  stamp  act  for  America.  lYith  Pelham's 
concurrence,  the  board  of  trade,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March 
1753,  announced  to  the  house  of  commons  the  want  of  a  colo- 
nial revenue ;  and,  as  the  first  expedient^  proposed  impoeta  on 
all  West  Indian  produce  brought  into  the  northern  colonies. 
The  project  was  delayed  only  for  the  adjustment  of  its  deUub. 

Meantime,  at  Winchester,  in  1753,  a  hundred  Indians  of 
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Ohio  renewed  to  Yirgima  the  proposal  for  an  English  fort  on 
the  Ohio,  and  promiBed  aid  in  repelling  the  French.  They  re- 
paired to  Pennsylvania  with  the  same  message,  and  were  met 
hy  eyasions.  The  ministry,  which  had,  from  the  first,  endeav- 
ored to  pnt  npon  America  the  expenses  of  Indian  treaties  and 
of  colonial  defence,  continued  to  receive  early  and  accurate  in- 
telligence from  Dinwiddle.  The  king  in  council,  swayed  by 
the  representations  of  the  board,  decided  that  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  and 
that  "  the  march  of  certain  Europeans  to  erect  a  fort  in  parts '* 
of  his  dominions  was  to  be  resisted;  but  the  cabinet,  with 
Holdemesse  and  Newcastle  for  its  guides,  took  no  effective 
measures  to  support  the  decree.  It  only  instructed  Virginia, 
at  its  own  cost  and  with  its  own  militia,  to  build  forts  on  the 
Ohio,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjection,  and  to  repel  the 
French  by  force.  France  was  defied  and  attacked,  with  no 
preparation  beyond  a  secretary's  letters  and  the  king's  instruc- 
tions. A  circular  was  sent  to  every  one  of  the  colonies,  vaguely 
requiring  them  to  aid  each  other  in  repelling  all  encroachments 
of  France  on  "  the  undoubted  "  territory  of  England* 

This  is  the  time  chosen  by  the  board  of  trade  for  the  one  last 
great  effort  to  govern  America  by  the  prerogative.  New  York 
remained  the  scene  of  the  experiment ;  and  Sir  Danvere  Os- 
borne, brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  having  Thomas 
Pownall  for  his  secretary,  was  commissioned  as  its  governor, 
with  instructions  which  were  "  advised  "  by  Halifax  and  Charles 
Townshend,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  king  in  counciL 

The  new  governor,  f ust  as  he  was  embarking,  was  charged 
**  to  apply  his  thoughts  very  closely  to  Indian  affairs ;  '*  and, 
in  September,  the  lords  of  trade  dimcted  commissioners  from 
the  northern  colonies  to  meet  the  next  summer  at  Albany  and 
make  a  common  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations. 

During  the  voyage,  Osborne,  reeling  with  private  grief, 
brooded  despondingly  over  the  task  he  had  assumed.  On  the 
tenth  of  October  1753,  he  took  the  oaths  of  office  at  New 
York ;  and  the  people,  who  welcomed  him  with  acclamations, 
hooted  his  predecessor.  "  I  expect  the  like  treatment,"  said 
he  to  Clinton,  "  before  I  leave  the  government."  On  the  same 
day  he  was  startled  by  an  address  from  the  city  coimcil,  who 
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declared  they  would  not  **  brook  any  iafringement  of  tbeir  in- 
estimable liberties,  civil  and  religious.^'  On  the  next,  he  com* 
momcated  to  the  council  his  instrnctions,  which  required 
the  assembly  "  to  lecede  from  all  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogative," and  *'  to  consider,  without  delay,  of  a  proper  law 
for  a  permanent  revenue,  solid,  definite,  and  without  timita- 
tion,'*  All  pabUc  money  was  to  be  applied  by  the  goremc^i 
warrant,  with  the  consent  of  council,  and  the  assembly  was 
never  to  be  allowed  to  examine  accounts.  With  a  distresaed 
countenance  and  a  plaintive  voice,  he  asked  if  ^eee  instmc- 
tiona  would  be  obeyed.  All  agreed  that  the  assembly  never 
would  comply.  He  sighed,  turned  about,  redined  against  the 
window-frame,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Then  why  am  I  come  here  !'* 

Being  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  honest,  and  scrupuloufl  of 
his  word,  the  unhappy  man  spent  the  night  in  arranging  hid 
private  affairs,  and  toward  morning  hanged  himself  against 
the  fence  in  the  garden.  His  death  left  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  James  Delanoey,  whose  neutrality  Newcastle  had 
endeavored  to  conciliate  by  a  commission  as  lieutenant-gov^ 
emor.  "  Dissolve  us  as  often  as  you  will,"  said  his  old  asso- 
ciates in  opposition,  "  we  will  never  give  up "  the  custom  of 
annual  grants.  But  they  consented  that  all  disbursements  of 
public  money  should  require  tlie  warrant  of  the  governor  and 
council,  except  only  for  the  payment  of  their  own  clerk  and 
their  agent  in  England.  The  instructions  given  to  Osborne, 
Charles  Townshend  defended  to  the  last ;  but  the  younger 
Horace  Walpole  judged  them  '*  better  calculat4>d  for  the  hiti* 
tude  of  Mexico  and  for  a  Spanisli  tribunal  than  for  free,  rich 
British  settlements,  in  such  opulence  and  haughtiness  that  mm- 
picions  had  long  been  conceived  of  their  meditating  to  thimr 
off  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country," 

While  Great  Britain  was  thus  marching  toward  the  loss  of 
her  colonies,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote :  "  This  I  foresee 
in  France,  that,  befoi-e  the  end  of  this  oentmy,  the  trade  of 
both  king  and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has 
been/'  "  Ail  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
history,  previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment, now  exist  and  daily  increeae  in  France.** 
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1753-1754. 

From  Virginia,  the  Ohio  company,  in  1753,  opened  a  road 
by  Will's  creek  into  the  western  valley ;  and  Giat  established 
a  plantation  near  the  Tonghiogeny,  just  beyond  Laurel  Hill. 
Eleven  familiea  settled  in  his  vicinity ;  a  town  and  fort  wei'e 
marked  out  on  Shnrtee^s  creek,  but  the  BritiBh  government 
left  the  feeble  company  exposed  to  the  red  men  and  to  the 
French. 

The  yoimg  men  of  the  Six  Nations  had  been  hunting  near 
the  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Suddenly  they  beheld  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  equipped  for  war,  marchiug 
toward  Lake  Ontario ;  and  their  two  fleetest  messengers  hur- 
ried to  the  grand  council  at  Onondaga.  In  eight-€nd*f  orty  houre 
the  decision  of  the  coimcil  was  borne  by  fresh  posts  to  the 
nearest  English  station ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  at  mid- 
night, the  two  Indiana  from  Canajoharie,  escorted  by  Mohawk 
warriors,  that  tilled  the  air  with  their  whoops  and  halloos,  pre- 
sented to  Johnson  the  belt  sunmaoning  the  English  to  protect 
the  Ohio  Indians  and  the  Miamis.  In  May,  more  than  thirty 
canoes  were  counted  as  they  parsed  Oswego  ;  part  of  an  array 
going  to  "  the  Beautiful  Kiver  "  of  the  French.  The  Six  Nar 
tions  foamed  with  eagerness  to  take  up  the  hatchet ;  for,  said 
they,  "  Ohio  is  ours." 

On  the  report  that  twelve  hundred  men  had  been  detached 
from  Montreal,  by  Duquesne,  the  successor  of  La  Jonqui^ro, 
to  occupy  the  Ohio  valley,  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  that 
river — ^promiscuous  bands  of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Mm- 
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goes,  ar  emigrant  Iroquois — after  a  council  at  Logstowo,  re- 
mlved  to  protest  against  the  inYBsion.  Their  enToy  met  the 
French,  in  April,  at  Niagara,  and  gave  them  the  first  warning 
to  turn  back. 

As  the  message  sent  from  the  council-fires  of  the  tribes  was 
unheeded^  TanachariBeon^  tlie  half-king,  repaired  to  them  at 
the  newly  discovered  harbor  of  Erie,  and,  undismayed  by  a 
rude  reception,  delivered  his  speech :  **  Fathers  I  you  are  dis- 
turbers in  this  land,  by  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us  and  by 
force*  This  is  our  land,  and  not  yours.  Fathers  I  both  you 
and  the  English  are  white ;  the  land  belongs  to  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  you ;  but  the  Great  Being  above  allowed  it  to 
be  a  dwelling-place  for  us :  so,  fathers,  I  desire  you  to  with* 
draw,  as  I  have  desired  our  brothers,  the  English;"  and  be 
gave  the  belt  of  wampimi, 

"Child,"  replied  the  French  officer,  "you  talk  foolidily; 
you  say  this  land  belongs  to  you ;  but  not  so  much  of  it  as  tiie 
black  of  your  nail  is  yours.  It  is  my  land ;  and  I  will  have  it, 
let  who  will  st^Lud  up  against  it ;  ^  and  he  threw  back  the  wam- 
pum.   His  words  dismayed  the  half-king. 

In  September,  the  mightiest  men  of  the  Mingo  clan,  of  the 
Delawares,  the  Shawnees,  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Miamis^  met 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  two  colleagues,  at  Oarliale. 
They  wished  neither  French  nor  English  to  settle  in  their 
country;  if  the  English  would  lend  aid,  they  would  repel  the 
French.  The  calm  statesman  distributed  presents  to  all,  but  ^H 
especially  gifts  of  condolence  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  at  Pic<jua ;  ^1 
and,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  made  known  that  the  French 
had  established  posts  at  Erie,  Waterford,  and  Venango,  and 
were  preparing  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela, 

Sanctioned  by  orders  from  the  king,  Dinwiddle,  of  Vir- 
ginia, resolved  to  send  "  a  person  of  distinction  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  know  hia 
reasons  for  invading  the  British  dominions,  while  a  solid  peace 
subsisted."  The  envoy  whom  he  selected  was  George  Waeh- 
ington.  The  young  man,  then  just  twenty-one,  familiar  with 
the  wilderness,  entered  with  alacrity  on  the  perilous  winter's 
journey  from  Williamsburg  to  the  streams  of  Lake  Erie, 

Iji  the  middle  of  November,  with  an  interpreter  and  four 
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attendants,  and  Cliristopher  Gist  as  a  guide,  he  left  Will's 
creek;  and  following  the  Indian  trace  through  gloomy  boU- 
tndes,  crossing  mountains,  rocky  ravines,  and  streams,  through 
sleet  and  snows,  he  rode  in  nine  days  to  the  fork  of  the  Ohio. 
How  lonely  was  the  spot,  where,  so  long  unheeded  of  men,  the 
rapid  Alleghany  met  nearly  at  right  angles  "the  deep  and 
still"  Monongahelal  **I  spent  some  time,*'  said  Washington, 
"  in  viewing  the  rivers ; "  '*  the  land  in  the  fork  has  the  abso- 
lute command  of  both,"  "The  flat,  well -timbered  land  all 
around  the  point  lies  very  convenient  for  building."  After 
creating  in  imagination  a  fortress  and  a  city,  he  and  his  party, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  November  1753,  swam  their  honsefl 
across  the  Alleghany,  and  ^vrapped  their  blankets  around  them 
for  the  night  on  its  north-west  bank. 

From  the  fork,  the  chief  of  the  Delawares  conducted  Wash- 
ington through  rich  alhivial  fields  to  the  valley  at  Logstown. 
There  desertei^  from  Louisiana  discoursed  of  the  route  from 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec,  along  the  Wabash  and  tlte  Maumee, 
and  of  a  detachment  from  the  lower  province  on  its  way  to 
meet  the  French  troops  from  Lake  Erie,  while  Washington 
held  close  colloquy  with  the  half-king;  the  one  anxious  to 
gain  the  AVest  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  other  to  preserve  it 
for  the  red  men.  "  We  are  brothers,"  said  the  half-king,  in 
council;  **we  are  one  people;  I  win  send  back  the  French 
speech-belt,  and  will  make  the  Sliawnees  and  the  Delawares  do 
the  same." 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  council-fire  was 
kindled ;  an  aged  orator  was  selected  to  address  the  French ; 
the  speech  which  he  was  to  deliver  was  debated  and  re- 
hearsed; it  was  agreed  that,  unless  the  French  would  heed 
this  tliird  warning  to  quit  the  land,  the  Delawares  would  be 
their  enemies;  and  a  very  large  string  of  black  and  white 
wampum  was  sent  to  the  Six  Nations  as  a  prayer  for  aid. 

After  these  preparations,  the  party  of  Washington,  at- 
aded  by  the  liaJf-king  and  envoys  of  the  Delawares,  moved 
award  to  the  French  at  Venango.  The  oflScers  there  avowed 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  Ohio ;  and  they  min- 
gled the  praises  of  La  SaUe  with  boasts  of  their  forts  at  Le 
Boeuf  and  Erie,  at  Niagara,  Toronto,  and  Frontenac.     "  The 
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Engli&h,'^  said  they,  *^  can  ndfie  two  men  to  our  one ;  bnt  tbt^ 
ar&  too  dilatory  to  prevent  any  enterprise  of  oms/*  The  Del^ 
wares  were  intiinidated ;  but  the  half -king  clang  to  Waab* 
ingkm  like  a  brother^  and  delivered  up  hid  belt  as  ha  haA 
promified. 

The  creeks  were  swollen ;  the  messengers  conld  pafie  them 
only  by  felling  trees  for  bridges.  Thus  they  proceeded,  now 
killing  a  buck  and  now  a  bear,  delayed  by  rains  and  finowa,  by 
mire  and  swamps,  while  Washington- b  qnick  eye  disoemed  dl 
the  richness  of  the  meadows. 

At  Waterford,  the  limit  of  his  journey,  he  found  Fdit  Lb 
Bcenf  defended  by  cannon.  Around  it  stood  the  barraelcB  €(f 
the  soldiers,  rude  log  cabins,  roofed  wiUi  bark.  Fifty  bircb- 
bark  canoes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  boate  of  pine,  were 
already  constmcted  for  the  descent  of  the  river,  and  materials 
were  collected  for  building  more.  The  oommander,  Gaitkmr 
d©  Saint-Pierre,  an  oflSeer  of  integrity  and  experience,  and  for 
his  dauntless  courage  both  feared  and  beloved  by  the  red  men, 
refused  to  discuss  questions  of  righL  "I  am  here,"  said  he^ 
"  by  the  orders  of  my  general,  to  which  I  diall  conform  with 
exactness."  And  he  avowed  his  purpose  of  seizing  every  Eng- 
lishman within  the  Ohio  valley. 

Breaking  away  from  courtesies,  Washington  hastened  home> 
wanL  The  rapid  current  of  French  creek  dashed  his  p«r^ 
against  rocks ;  in  shallow  places  they  waded,  tlie  water  OCHH 
gealing  on  their  clothes;  where  the  ice  had  lodged  on  the 
bend  of  the  rivers,  they  carried  their  canoe  across  the  neck. 
At  Venango,  they  found  their  horses,  but  so  weak  that  tliey 
went  still  on  foot,  heedless  of  the  storm*  The  cold  increaaed 
very  fast;  the  paths  grew  *' worse  by  a  deep  snow  continually 
freezing."  Impatient  to  get  back  with  liis  despatches,  Hie 
young  envoy,  wrapping  himself  in  an  Indian  dress,  with  giui 
in  hand  and  pack  on  his  back,  the  day  after  Christmas  qnitled 
the  usual  path,  and,  with  Gist  for  his  sole  companion,  steered 
by  the  compass  for  the  fork.  An  Indian^  who  had  Iain  in 
wait  for  him,  fired  at  him  from  not  fifteen  steps'  distanoa,  bu%  , 
missing  him,  became  his  prisoner,  ^'  I  would  have  killed  Um,^ 
wrote  Gist,  "but  Washii^ton  forbade."  Dismissing  their  oai>- 
tive  at  night,  they  walked  about  half  a  mile,  then  kindled  a 
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fire,  fixed  their  course  by  the  compaBs,  and  continiied  travel- 
liBg  all  aight^  and  all  the  next  day,  till  quite  dark.  Only 
then  did  they  **  think  themselves  safe  enough  to  sleep ; "  and 
they  took  their  rest,  with  no  shelter  but  the  leafless  forest-tree. 

On  reaching  the  Alleghany,  with  one  poor  hatchet  and  a 
whole  day's  work,  a  raft  was  constructed  and  launched.  But, 
before  they  were  half  over  the  river,  they  were  caught  in  the 
running  ice.  Putting  out  the  setting-pole  to  stop  the  raft, 
Washington  was  jerked  into  the  deep  water,  and  saved  him- 
self only  by  grajsping  at  the  raft-logs.  They  were  obliged  to 
make  for  an  island.  There  lay  Washington  imprifioned  by  the 
elemente ;  but  the  December  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  in 
the  morning  he  found  the  river  frozen-  Not  till  he  reached 
Giflf  fl  settlement,  in  January  1754,  were  his  toils  lightened. 

His  report  was  followed  by  immediate  activity.  An  officer, 
appointad  by  Dinwiddle,  having  enlisted  about  seventy  men 
west  of  the  mountains^  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Indians,  began 
bxiilding  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela,  on  ground 
which  had  abeady  been  occupied  by  the  Ohio  company.  A 
French  ofiicer,  appearing  at  Logstown,  threatened  death  to  the 
subordinates  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  their  English  allies ; 
and  the  speaker  of  the  Indians  retorted  words  of  defiance. 
The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  relying  on  the  long  to  pro- 
tect the  boundary  of  his  dominions,  applied  to  that  purpose  a 
loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  taking  eare  to  place  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  under  the  sui>erinten(lence  of  their  jjfvn 
committee.  Washington,  who  for  a  time  had  been  stationed 
at  Alexandria  to  enlist  recruits,  received  from  Dinwiddle  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  orders,  with  one  himdred 
end  fifty  men,  to  take  command  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio ;  **  to 
fini^  the  fort  aU^ady  begun  there  by  the  Ohio  company;" 
and  "  to  make  prisoners,  kill,  or  destroy  all  who  interrupted 
the  English  settlements/*  Officers  and  men  were  promised 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  on  the  Oluo^  to  be  divided  among 
them. 

North  Carolina  voted  foa*  the  service  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  iia  paper  money,  most  of  which  was  expended  use- 
lessly. Maryland  accomplished  nothing,  for  a  diminution  of 
the  privileges  of  its  proprietary  was  the  condition  on  which 
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alone  it  was  wiHiug  to  give  aii  MMBachusetts,  with  the 
French  on  its  eastern  frontier  and  at  Crown  Point,  Toted  nei- 
ther money  nor  troops.  Pennsylvania,  like  Maryland,  feD 
into  strife  with  its  proprietaries^  and,  incensed  at  their  paw- 
mony^  at  that  time  perfected  no  grant,  although  tibe  Frendi 
wem  within  its  borders.  In  April^  the  assembly  of  New 
Tork  Toted  a  thousand  ponnds  to  Virginia,  bnt  declined  asisl- 
jug  to  repel  the  French  fix)m  a  post  which  lay  witlmi  Penn^ 
Tania.  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  would  not  even  send 
oommissionerB  to  a  congress  at  Albany. 

In  England  it  was  the  "  opinion  of  the  greatest  men  ^  that 
the  colonies  should  contribnte  jointly  toward  their  defence. 
How  to  unite  them  occupied  many  minds  on  each  side  of  tbe 
water.  Glen^  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  proposed  a 
meeting,  in  Virginia,  of  all  the  continental  govemore,  to  ad- 
just a  quota  from  each  colony  for  defence  on  the  Ohio.  "Hie 
assembly  of  this  Dominion,"  observed  Dinwiddie,  "  will  not 
be  directed  what  supplies  to  grant,  and  will  always  be  guided  1 
by  their  own  free  determinations;  they  would  think  any  re-| 
straint  or  direction  an  insult  on  their  privileges,  that  they  are 
so  yery  fond  of."  "  The  house  of  burgesses,"  he  oomplainedy 
"were  in  a  republican  way  of  thinking;"  no  power  within 
the  colony  could  **  bring  them  to  order." 

The  province  of  Massachusetts  had  never  intrusted  its  a£Eain 
to  a  set  of  men  of  so  little  wariness  and  foresight  as  the  councilJ 
and  assembly  of  1754.  In  an  address  to  Shirley,  their  governor,] 
they  adopted  recommendations  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver. 
Soliciting  the  king,  that  the  French  forts  within  his  territories 
might  be  removed,  they  said :  "  The  French  have  but  one  in- 
terest ;  the  English  governments  are  disunited ;  some  of  them 
have  their  frontiers  covered  by  their  neighboring  governments, 
and,  not  being  immediately  affected,  seem  unconcerned." 
"  We  are  very  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  colonies  afford* 
ing  each  other  mutual  assistance ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but 
this  province  will,  at  all  times,  with  great  cheerfulness,  fumiih 
their  just  and  reasonable  quota  toward  it,"  Shirley  made  use 
of  these  words  to  renew  the  advice  which  he  had  niged  six 
years  before.  Ilia  coimsels,  which  were  now,  in  some  sense, 
the  echo  of  the  thoughts  of  his  superiors,  were  cited  as  condu- 
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give ;  and  he  repeatedly  assured  the  miniBtrjr  that^  unless  tlie 
kmg  should  himself  determine  for  each  colony  its  quota  of 
men  or  money,  and  unless  the  colonies  should  be  obliged,  in 
some  effectual  manner^  to  conform  to  that  determination,  there 
could  be  no  general  plan  for  the  defence  of  America. 

'*  A  gentle  land-tax,  being  the  most  equitable,  must  be  our 
last  resort,"  said  Kennedy,  through  the  press  of  New  York 
and  of  London.  He  looked  to  the  congress  at  Albany  with 
hope,  but  his  dependence  was  on  parliament ;  for  "  with  parlia- 
ment there  would  be  no  contending.  And  when  their  hands 
are  in,"  he  added,  "  they  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
government  among  us,  by  fixing  a  support  for  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  independent  of  an  assembly  I  '* 

James  Alexsmder,  of  New  York,  the  same  who,  with  the 
elder  William  Smith,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  giunting 
but  an  annual  support,  thought  that  the  British  parUament 
should  establish  the  duties  for  a  colonial  revenue,  which  the 
future  American  grand  council,  to  be  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  provinces,  should  have  no  power  to  diminish.  The 
members  of  the  grand  council  may  themselves  become  danger- 
ous, reasoned  the  royalist  Golden,  who  saw  no  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  funds  but  by  parliamentary  taxation*  But 
Franldin  having  for  Ms  motto,  "  Join  or  die,"  sketched  to  his 
friends  the  outline  of  a  confederacy  which  should  truly  repre- 
sent the  whole  American  people. 

The  British  ministry  as  yet  did  nothing  but  order  the  inde- 
pendent companies,  stationed  at  New  York  and  at  Charleston, 
to  take  part  in  defence  of  western  Virginia.  But  as  soon  as 
spring  opened  the  western  rivere,  and  before  Washington  could 
reach  Will's  creek,  the  Frendi,  led  by  Contrecoeur,  came  down 
from  Yenango  and  summoned  the  English  at  the  fork  to  sur- 
render. Only  thirty-three  in  number,  they,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  capitulated  and  withdrew.  Contrecceur  occupied  the 
post,  which  he  fortified,  and,  from  the  governor  of  New 
France,  named  Duquesne,  The  near  forest-trees  were  felled 
and  burned ;  cabins  of  bark,  for  barraeks,  were  built  round  the 
fort ;  and  among  the  charred  stumps  wheat  and  mmze  sprung 
up  where  now  is  Pittsburg, 

"  Come  to  our  assistance  as  soon  as  you  can,"  was  the  mee- 
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gsige  sent  by  the  liiiIf4dDg'6  wftmpiuii  to  Waehingtaii;  ^oome 
eoon,  or  we  are  loet,  and  fihall  neTer  meet  agauu    I  speak  il  in 
the  grief  of  mj  heart '^    And  a  belt  in  replj  annoiiiiced  thi! 
appioacbof  the  half -king's  ^^  brother  and  xriend.^     The  raw 
recruits  could  advance  bcit  ilowl j^  fording  de^  stretanB^  and 
dragging  their  few  cannon.    In  tlie  cold  and  wet  eeaaon,  ihefl 
were  without  tents,  without  a  supply  of  clothes,  oftea  in  want 
of  provisions.    On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  1754,  the  half4dng  , 
sent  word :  ^^  Be  on  your  guard ;  the  French  army  intend  tol 
Btrike  the  first  Knglifih  whom  they  shall  see.' ' 

The  same  day  another  report  came,  that  the  French  wer^ 
but  eighteen  miles  distant,  at  the  croesing  of  the  Y oughiogenj*  I 
Washington  hurried  to  the  Great  Meadow%  whare,  ^^  with 
ture'fl  assistance,  he  made  a  good  intrenchment,  and  prepared"  I 
what  he  called  ^^  a  charming  field  for  an  encounter.^'     A  snuJli ' 
]i^t  detachment,  sent  out  on  wagon-horsea  to  reconnoitre^  i^ 
turned  without  being  able  to  find  any  one.    By  the  mki  of 
wilderness  warfare,  a  party  that  skulks  and  hides  is  an  enemy. 
At  night  the  little  army  was  alarmedi  and  remained  under  anna  I 
from  two  o'clock  till  near  sunrise.     On  the  morning  of  tL9 1 
twenty-seventh.  Gist  arrived.     He  had  seen  the  trail  of  tbej 
French  within  five  miles  of  the  American  camp. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  an  expreai<l 
came  from  the  half-king^  that  the  armed  body  of  the  Frendif 
was  not  far  off.    Through  a  heavy  rain,  in  a  night  as  dark  as  j 
can  be  conceived,  with  but  forty  men,  marching  in  single 
along  a  most  narrow  trace,  Washington  groped  his  way  to  th^j 
camp  of  the  lialf -king.    After  council,  it  was  agreed  to  go  hand  [ 
in  hand  and  strike  the  invaders.     Two  Indians,  following  i3m\ 
ti'ail  of  the  French,  discovered  their  lodgement,  away  from  the] 
patli,  concealed  among  rocks.    With  the  Mingo  chiefs  Waflb^^'^ 
ington  made  arrangements  to  come  upon  them  by  surprise, 
Perceiving  the  English  approach,  they  ran  to  seize  their  armfi. 
^'  Fire  I ' '  said  Washington ;  and  that  word  of  command  kindkd 
the  first  great  war  of  revolution. 

An  action  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ensued.  The  right 
wing,  where  Washington  stood,  received  all  Uie  enemy's  fireu 
One  man  was  killed  near  him,  and  three  others  wounded.  *^I 
fortunately  escaped  without  any  wound,^*  wrote  WaBhingt<Hi  to 
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his  brother ;  and  in  a  poetscsript  these  words  eeoaped  him :  **  1 
hoai*d  the  bullets  whistle^  and,  belieye  me,  there  id  something 
charming  in  the  sound/'  Ten  of  the  French  were  kiUed| 
I  imong  them  Jnmonvillej  the  commander  of  the  party ;  and 
twenty-one  were  made  prisoners.  The  dead  were  scalped  by 
the  Indians ;  and  the  chieftain,  MonacawachCj  bore  a  ecalp  and 
a  hatchet  to  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  Miamis,  inviting  them  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  English. 

While  Washington  was  looking  wistfully  for  aid  from  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  and  the  Wabash,  from 
Maryland  and  PennBylvania^  from  all  the  six  prorinoes  to 
which  appeals  had  been  made,  no  relief  arrived*  An  inde- 
pendent company  came,  indeed,  from  South  Carolina ;  but  its 
captain,  proud  of  his  commission  from  the  king,  wrangled  for 
'pmsedenca  over  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  remained  in  idleness  at  Great  Meadows  **  from  one 
fuU  moon  to  the  other/' 

As  the  numl»ers  of  the  French  were  oonfltantly  increaaing, 
Washington,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  fell  back  upon  Fort  Ne- 
nOeflBity,  the  rude  stockade  at  Great  Meadows*     On  the  third, 
Iftbottt  noon^  six  hundred  French^  with  one  hundred  Indians, 
lc»me  in  sight,  and  from  sheltered  positions  fired  on  the  Vir- 
ginians.   For  nine  hours,  in  a  heavy  rain,  the  fire  was  returned. 
After  thirty  of  the  English  and  but  three  of  the  French  had 
been  killed,  De  Vifliers,  fearing  his  ammunition  would  give 
out,  proposed  a  parley.     Terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
were    interpreted   to  Washington,  who   did   not  understand 
French ;  and,  as  interpreted,  ware  accepted.    On  the  fourth, 
the  Englijsh  garri^n,  retcuning  all  its  effects,  but  leaving  host- 
ages, withdrew  from  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,    In  the  valley  of 
the  Miflsissippi  no  standard  floated  but  that  of  France. 

Hope  might  dawn  from  AJbany.  There,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  June  1T54,  assembled  the  memorable  congress  of  oom- 
missioners  from  every  colony  north  of  the  Potomac.  The  Vir- 
ginia government  was  repreeented  by  the  presiding  officer,  De- 
hooejt  the  Ufirutenant^vemor  of  New  York.  They  met  trj 
omeert  meaaures  of  defence,  and  to  treat  with  the  Six  Natiom; 
and  the  tribes  in  their  alliance,  America  had  never  seen  an 
assembly  so  venerable  for  the  states  that  were  represented,  or 
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for  the  great  and  able  men  who  composed  it.  Every  voioe  de- 
clared a  union  of  all  the  colonies  to  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  the  experienced  KutchinBon,  of  MassachujsettB,  proud  of 
having  rescued  that  colony  from  thraldom  to  paper  money ;  ^M 
Hopkins^  a  patriot  of  Ehode  Island ;  the  wise  and  faitMol  V 
Pitkin,  of  Connecticut;  Tasker,  of  Maryland;  the  libefal 
Smith,  of  New  York ;  and  Franklin,  the  most  beni^ant  of 
statesmen — were  deputed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  per- 
petual confederacy  of  the  continent ;  but  Franklin  had  already 
"projected"  a  plan,  and  had  brought  the  heads  of  it  \iith  him. 

The  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  assembled  tardily, 
but  uiged  union  and  action.  They  accepted  the  tokens  of 
peace ;  they  agreed  to  look  upon  *'  Virginia  and  Carolina  "  aa 
present.  "  You  desired  us  to  open  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
you,*'  said  Hendrick,  tlie  great  Mohawk  chief.  "  Look  at  the 
French ;  they  are  men ;  they  are  f ortif^^ng  everywhere.  Bct^ 
we  are  ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  like  women,  without  any 
fortifications.  It  iB  but  one  step  from  Canada  hither,  and  the 
French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors." 

The  distrust  of  the  Six  NatiouB  was  6tiD  stronger  thaxi  waft 
expressed.  Though  presents  in  unusual  abundance  had  beea 
provided,  and  a  general  invitation  had  been  given,  bat  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriore  appearecL  Half  of  the  Onondagas 
had  ivithdrawn,  and  joined  the  settlement  formed  at  OsWi^at* 
chie  under  French  auspices*  Even  Mohawks  went  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Maasaehusetts  to  complain  that  the  ground  on  wliich 
they  slept,  and  where  burned  the  fires  by  which  they  sat,  had 
never  been  sold,  but  had  yet  been  surv^ed  and  stolen  from 
them  in  the  night  The  lands  on  the  Ohio  they  called  their 
own ;  and,  as  Connecticut,  whoso  jurisdiction,  by  its  charter^ 
extended  west  to  the  Pacific,  was  claiming  a  part  of  Penn^l* 
vimia,  they  advised  the  respective  claimants  to  remain  at  peace. 

The  red  men  having  held  their  last  council,  and  the  cod- 
gress,  by  its  president,  having  spoken  to  them  fareweU,  the  dto* 
cuBsion  of  the  federative  compact  was  renewed  ;  and,  tlie  pro- 
ject of  Franklin  being  accepted,  he  was  deputed  alone  to  make 
a  draught  of  it.  On  the  tenth  day  of  July,  he  produced  the 
finished  plan  of  perpetual  union,  which  was  read  paragrajih  by' 
paragraph,  and  debated  all  day  long. 
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The  seat  of  the  proposed  fedeml  government  wa^  to  be 
Philadelphia,  a  central  city,  which  it  was  thought  could  be 
reached  even  from  New  Hampshire  or  South  Carolina  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days.  The  constitution  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  prerogative  and  popular  power.  The  king  was  to 
name  and  to  support  a  governor-general,  who  should  have  a 
negative  on  all  laws ;  the  people  of  the  coloniesj  through  their 
legislatures,  wei*e  to  elect  triennially  a  grand  council,  which 
alone  could  originate  biUs,  Each  colony  was  to  send  a  number 
of  members  in  proportion  to  its  contributions,  yet  not  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  seven.  The  governor-general  wqb  to  nomi- 
nate military  officers,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  council, 
wMch^  in  turn,  was  to  nominate  all  civil  officers.  No  money 
waB  to  be  issued  but  by  their  joint  order.  Each  colony  was  to 
retain  its  domestic  constitution ;  the  federal  government  was  to 
regulate  all  relations  of  peace  or  war  with  tiie  Indians,  affairs 
of  trade,  and  purchases  of  lands  not  within  the  bounds  of  par- 
ticular colonies ;  to  establish,  organize,  and  tempomrily  to  gov- 
ern new  eettlementa ;  to  raise  soldiers,  and  equip  vessels  of 
force  on  the  seas,  rivers,  or  lakes ;  to  make  laws,  and  levy  just 
and  equal  taxes.  The  grand  council  were  to  meet  once  a  year, 
to  choose  their  own  speaker,  and  neither  to  be  dissolved  nor 
prorogued,  nor  to  continue  sitting  longer  than  six  weeks  at  any 
one  time,  but  by  their  o%vn  consent 

The  most  sedulous  friend  of  union,  and  "the  principal 
liand  in  forming  the  plan,"  was  Benjamin  FrankHn,  Almost 
every  article  wajs  contested  by  one  or  another.  His  warmest 
Bupporters  were  the  delegates  from  New  England,  yet  Con- 
necticut feared  the  negative  power  of  the  governor-general. 
On  the  royahst  side,  none  opposed  but  Delancey.  He  would 
have  reserved  to  the  colonial  governors  a  negative  on  aU  elec- 
tions to  the  grand  council ;  but  it  was  answered  that  the  colo- 
niee  would  then  be  virtually  taxed  by  a  congress  of  governors. 
The  sources  of  revenue  suggested  in  debate  were  a  duty  on 
spirits  and  a  general  stamp-tax.  At  length,  after  much  debate, 
in  which  Franklin  manifested  consummate  address,  the  com- 
missioneri  agreed  on  tlie  proposed  confederacy  "  pretty  imani- 
moufily.-'  "  It  is  not  altogether  to  my  mind,'*  said  Franklin, 
gtving  an  account  of  the  result,  "  but  it  is  a^  I  could  get  it  j" 
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juid  copies  were  ordered,  that  every  member  might  ^*  lay  the 
plan  of  union  before  his  constituents  for  consideration ; "  fluid  i 
copy  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  each  colonj  not  repc^ 
Bented  in  the  congresa. 

New  England  colonies  in  their  infancy  had  given  birth  to 
a  confederacy.  William  Penn,  in  1697,  had  proposed  an  floi- 
nual  congress  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America, 
with  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Franklin  breathed  life  into 
the  great  idea.  The  people  of  New  York  thronged  about  him 
to  welcome  him  as  the  mover  of  American  nnion. 

Yet  the  system  was  not  altogether  acceptable  either  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  America,  The  fervid  attachment  of  each 
colony  to  its  own  individual  hberties  repelled  the  oremiliiig 
influence  of  a  central  power-  Connecticut  rejected  it ;  even 
New  York  showed  it  little  favor,  and  Pennsylvania  disliked  it ; 
Massachusetts  charged  her  agent  to  oppose  it  The  board  of 
trade,  on  receiving  the  minutes  of  the  congress,  were  asion- 
iahed  at  a  plan  of  general  government  "  complete  in  itself/' 
Befleeting  men  in  England  dreaded  American  union  as  the 
key-stone  of  independence. 

But,  in  the  mind  of  Franklin,  the  imion  assmned  still  mora 
majestic  proportions,  and  comprehended  *'the  great  country 
back  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains."  He  directed  attentioft 
to  the  extreme  richness  of  its  land,  the  healthy  temperaturo 
of  its  air,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  vast  conven- 
ience of  inland  navigation  by  the  lakes  and  rivers,  ''  In  laas 
tban  a  century,"  said  he,  **  it  must  become  a  populous  tad 
powerful  dominion."  And  through  Thomas  Pownall,  wIm  ' 
had  been  present  at  Albany  during  the  deliberatioQs  of  the 
congress,  he  adviaed  the  immediate  organization  of  two  now 
colonies  in  the  West,  with  powers  of  self  direction  and  govern* 
ment  like  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island :  the  OQe 
on  Lake  Erie^  the  other  with  its  capital  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto. 

The  freedom  of  the  American  ooloniea,  their  union^  and 
their  extension  Uirough  the  West,  became  the  three  objects  of 
the  remaining  years  of  Franklin.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy^  gave 
the  illustrious  statesman  length  of  days^  so  that  he  witnc 
the  fulfilment  of  his  deeigna. 
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In  1754,  David  Hume,  who  had  dimiovered  the  hollowneefl 
of  the  prevaihng  systems  of  thought  in  Europe,  yet  TJiHthout 
offering  any  better  philosophy  than  a  selfish  ideal  skepticism, 
or  hoping  for  any  other  euthanasia  to  the  British  constitution 
than  its  absorption  in  monarchy,  said  of  America,  in  words 
which  he  never  need  have  erased,  and  in  a  spirit  which  he 
never  disavowed :  ^*  The  seeds  of  many  a  noble  state  have  been 
sown  in  climates  kept  desolate  by  the  wild  manners  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  and  an  asylum  is  secured  in  that  soUtjuy 
world  for  Uberty  and  science.''  The  thirteen  American  colo* 
nies,  of  which  the  union  was  projected,  contained,  at  that  day, 
about  one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  white 
inhabitants,  and  two  hundi*ed  and  sixty-three  thousand  negroes : 
in  all,  one  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
souls.  The  board  of  trade  reckoned  a  few  thousands  more, 
and  revisers  of  their  judgment  less. 

Of  persons  of  European  ancestry,  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
dwelt  in  New  Hampshire,  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
in  Massachusetts,  thirty-five  thousand  in  Bhode  Island,  and 
one  hundred  arid  thirty-three  thousand  in  Connecticut;  in 
New  England,  therefore,  f om*  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand souk. 

Of  tlie  middle  colonies,  New  York  may  have  had  eighty- 
five  tlionsand ;  New  Jersey,  seventy-three  thousand ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  Delaware,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand ; 
Maryland,  one  hundred  and  four  thousand :  in  all,  not  far  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand. 


fm  die  iOBtliem  pnmneeBy  wkn  As  mild  ^bnate  m^iied 
ijniiiiiiiili  nilf»  the  intetior,  end  wliere  tte  etovs  farads  woe 
often  oeoi^ed  on  mere  wumrtB  «f  «irfC7»  car  even  wttiioBt 
wmmmlBt  thete  ms  loaoi  for  i^tBBg  rmiimken  in  the  cannnMSft- 
tioiML  To  ybgjnk  my  be  wmgupA  one  ludted  and  «tj- 
ei^  thoawnd  while  fnlmhiturtu;  to  Korth  OurtdiBa,  naro^ 
lea  than  serentf  Ili0i»nd;  to  Sottdi  Giro^^ 
t0  Georgia,  not  moiellianfiTOtiioaBOid;  to  d^  wbole  eoniilrjr 
aonth  of  tbe  Potomie,  two  hundred  and  eigfatr-three  tlioinaaiid.* 


«  T1i«f«l>rcacn£fttioiiolt^bosfdtotbeki4g,foaidediaput«ai 
Mi  fftwBi  of  texBbk%  iKtodcd  Vofm  9ooq%  and,  tceonlNK  ««»  €%^ 


imi^ 


the  popnla^aa  of  J 


l,«as,6S4  soldi. 

Tboouw  Fa«ni»n,  wfaose  brodier  wis  seereUrf  to  the  boud  of  tad^,  ad 
iMw  dosolj  to  tlie  laam  m  thsy  «««  made  oai,  states  the  unoiml,  tor  ^o  tkii^ 
tam  oo&Qoles,  ot  oD«  nOBoa  two  iMDited  sad  if^  tlMMBoal  8te  a  menotM 
most  fatoiblj  oddroMd  to  the  M»7vrcigii»  of  Eorope  on  the  preomt  ststo  cf  afiun 
belweeA  the  014  lad  the  New  World.  The  rqMit  of  the  boord  of  tnde  «o  Ibo 
twentj-ninth  of  August  1755,  coo^tmcted  in  part  from  ooojectitre^ttskes  the  w^ole 
noraber  of  white  inhabitant*  one  million  and  sixtj-two  thonsasd.  Shirlej^  in  m 
letter  to  8b  Thofnas  Bobinson,  fiftoentb  of  August  1755,  writes  that  "the  ioli&bl- 
taats  maj  be  now  set  at  one  miUion  two  hundred  thoosand  whites  at  least.  Tbe 
esttoaate  in  the  text  re^ts  on  the  consideration  of  manj  details  and  f^iniesia  «f 
that  daj,  pnrate  joumaU  and  letters^  reports  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  nlBofal 
papers  of  the  prorindal  goTermnents,  Xearl^r  alt  are  imperfect  Tbe  grsataal 
disercpancT  in  Judgments  relates  to  PennsjlTania  and  the  Carotinas.  He  who^  life* 
Baniy  C.  Ckrej,  in  his  '^  Principles  of  Polliical  Eoonomj,*^  part  iii.,  25,  wilt  «Qtt- 
stroot  retrospeetlrely  general  tables  from  the  rule  of  increase  in  Ajnerlon^  iuMt 
1790,  will  err  werj  little.  Frum  masj  re  turns  and  ootoputatioiis  the  an 
table  is  deduced,  as  some  approximation  to  exactness  : 

roriTLAnO!!  07  TBX   UiriTED   CTATXS,    mOM   ITSO   TO   17D0. 

Wblt«.  BIm^  Tntal 

1750,  1,040,0<X>,  220,000,  1,260,000. 

1754,  1,1(15,000,  260,000,  1,425,000, 

1760^  l,S86,0O0,  810,000,  1,695,000, 

1770,  1,850,000,  462,000,  2,812,000, 

17rtO,  2,888,000,  662,000,  2,945,000. 

1790»  8,177,257,  752,069,  8,929,826. 

Tlie  estimates  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1714,  on  the  aocesgioo  of  Ooorgt  the  First, 
in  1727,  on  that  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  1754,  were,  according  to  Chalmcra, 


Wblt*. 

Bliw^ 

TotiL 

1714, 

875.760, 

58,860, 

484.600, 

1727, 

502,000, 

78,000, 

580,000. 

1754, 

1.192,896, 

292,780, 

1,485,634. 
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Tlie  white  population  of  any  one  of  five,  or  perhaps  even 
of  six,  of  the  American  provinces,  was  greater,  singly,  than 
that  of  all  Canada;  and  the  aggregate  xri  America  exceeded 
that  in  Canada  foiirteen-fold. 

Of  persons  of  African  Uneage  the  home  was  chiefly  deters 
mined  by  climate.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine 
Linay  have  had  six  thousand  negroes ;  Rhode  Island,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred ;  Connecticut,  three  thousand  five  hundred : 
all  New  England,  therefore,  about  fourteen  thousand. 

New  York  alone  had  not  far  from  eleven  thousand  ;  New 
Jersey,  about  half  that  number ;  Pennsylvania,  with  Delaware, 
eleven  thousand ;  Maryland,  forty-four  thousand :  the  central 
colonies,  coUeetively,  seventy-one  thousand. 

In  Virginia,  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand ;  in  North  Carolina,  perhaps  more  than  twenty 
thousand ;  in  South  Carolina,  fuU  forty  thousand ;  in  Georgia, 
about  two  thousand :  so  that  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac 
may  have  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand. 

Of  the  southern  group,  Greorgia,  the  asylum  of  misfortune, 
had  been  languishing  under  a  corporation  whoso  action  had 
not  equalled  the  benevolence  of  its  designs.  The  council  of 
its  trustees  had  granted  no  legislative  rights  to  those  whom 
they  assumed  to  protect,  but,  meeting  at  a  London  tavern,  by 
their  own  power  imposed  taxes  on  its  Indian  trade.  Industry 
was  disheartened  by  the  entail  of  freeholds ;  stmiraer,  extend- 
ing through  months  not  its  own,  engendered  pestilent  vapors 
from  the  lowlands,  as  they  were  first  opened  to  the  sun ;  Amer- 
ican silk  was  admitted  into  London  duty  free,  but  the  wants  of 
the  wUdemess  left  no  leisure  to  feed  the  silk-worm  and  reel  ita 
thread ;  nor  was  the  down  of  the  cotton-plant  as  yet  a  staple  ; 
the  indigent,  for  whom  cliarity  had  proposed  a  refuge,  mur- 
mured at  an  exile  that  had  its  sorrows ;  the  few  men  of  sub- 
stance withdrew  to  Carolina.  In  December  1751,  the  trustees 
unanimously  desired  to  surrender  their  charter ;  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  great  lawyer  Murray,  all  authority  for  two 
years  emanated  from  the  king  alone.  In  1754,  when  the  first 
royal  governor  with  a  royal  council  entered  upon  office,  a  legis- 
lative assembly  convened  under  the  sanction  of  his  commis- 
sion-   The  crown  Instituted  the  courts,  and  appointed  execu- 
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tive  officers  and  judges^  with  fixed  salarieB  paid  by  England ; 
but  the  people^  through  its  representative  body,  and  the  ppaoe- 
deuta  of  older  eoloniefi,  gained  vigor  in  ita  infanej  to  rofitniii 
every  form  of  delegated  power. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  had  used  ©very  method  cl  tn- 
croaching  on  the  executive,  but  they  did  not  excite  English  joil* 
oufiy  by  manuiactiires  or  large  illicit  trade ;  and  Britiah  Ifi^ab- 
tion  was  ever  lenient  to  their  interests.  In  favor  of  rice,  the 
laws  of  navigation  were  mitigated;  the  planting  of  indigo, 
like  the  production  of  naval  stores,  was  cherished  by  a  bounty 
from  the  British  exchequer ;  and  they  thought  it  in  i^etmn  no 
hardship  to  receive  through  England  even  foreign  manufaty 
tares,  which,  by  the  system  of  partial  drawbacks,  came  to 
them  burdened  with  a  tax,  yet  at  a  lesa  cost  tlian  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  metropolis.  They  bad  desired  and  had  ob* 
tained  the  presenoe  of  troop  to  intimidate  the  mid  tribM  M 
their  frontiers,  and  to  overawe  their  alavea.  The  peopla  wete 
yeomen,  owing  the  king  small  quit-renta,  whidi  could  nerer 
be  rigoroujsly  exacted ;  the  royal  domain  was  granted  on  eaflj 
terms;  and  who  would  disturb  the  adventurer  that»  at  hb 
own  will,  built  his  cabLa  and  pastured  his  heirds  in  fiavunnafl 
and  forests  which  had  never  been  owned  in  severalty  I  ThD 
slave-merchant  supplied  laborers  on  credit.  Free  from  exoei- 
sive  tajtation,  protected  by  soldiers  in  British  pay,  the  frogil 
planter  enjoyed  the  undivided  returns  of  his  enterpriBo,  md 
might  double  his  capital  in  three  or  four  years.  The  lovo  for  J| 
rural  life  prevailed  universally;  the  thrifty  mechanic  aban^^H 
doned  his  workshop,  the  merchant  the  risks  of  the  eoa,  to 
plant  estates  of  their  own. 


i 


North  Caroliuii,  with  nearly  twice  as  many  white  inbabi* 
tanta  as  its  southern  neighbor,  had  not  one  considerable  vU^ 
kge.  Its  swamps  near  the  sea  produced  rice;  its  alluvial 
lands  t«emod  with  maize ;  free  labor,  little  aided  by  negnw% 
drew  turpentine  and  tar  from  the  pines  of  its  white,  sandy 
plains;  a  rapidly  increasing  people  lay  scattered  among  its 
fertile  uplands.  There,  through  the  boundless  wild^nett, 
emigrants,  careless  of  the  strifes  of  Europe,  ignorant  of  do> 
ceit,  free  frc>m  tithes,  answerable  to  no  master,  fearleaalj 
occupied  lands  that  seemed  witliout  an  owner.    Their  swisub 
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had  the  range  of  tlie  forest ;  the  greenwood  waa  the  pasture 
of  their  imtold  herds.  Their  young  men  trolled  along  the 
brooks  that  abounded  in  fish,  and  took  their  sleep  under  tlie 
forest- tree;  or  trapped  the  beaver;  or,  with  gun  and  pouch, 
lay  in  wait  for  the  deer,  as  it  slaked  its  thirst  at  the  running 
Btream ;  or,  in  small  parties,  roved  the  spurs  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  quest  of  marketable  skins.  When  Arthur  Dobbs,  the 
royal  governor,  an  author  of  some  repute,  insisted  on  intro- 
duoing  tlie  king*8  prerogative,  the  legislature  did  not  scruple 
to  leave  the  government  unprovided  for.  When  he  attempt- 
ed to  establish  the  Anglican  church,  they  were  ready  to  wel- 
come the  institution  of  public  worship,  if  their  own  vestries 
might  choose  their  ministers^  When  he  sought  to  collect 
quit-rents  f?om  a  people  who  were  nearly  all  tenants  of  the 
king,  they  deferred  indefinitely  the  adjustment  of  the  rent- 
roll. 

For  the  Carolinas  and  for  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  royal 
governments,  the  king,  under  his  sign  manual,  appointed  the 
governor  and  the  council ;  these  constituted  a  comt  of  chan- 
eeiy ;  the  provincial  judges,  selected  by  the  king  or  the  i-oyal 
governor,  held  office  at  the  royal  pleasure ;  for  the  courts  of 
vice-admiralty,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  named  a  judge,  reg- 
ister, and  mai'shal;  the  commissionei'S  of  the  customs  ap- 
pointed the  comptrollers  and  the  collectors,  of  whom  one 
was  stationed  at  each  considerable  harbor;  the  justices  and 
the  militia  oflScers  were  named  by  the  governor  in  oounciL 
The  freeholders  elected  but  one  branch  of  the  legislature; 
and  here,  as  in  every  royal  government,  the  council  formed 
another.  In  Virginia  there  was  less  strife  than  elsewhere 
between  the  executive  and  the  assembly :  partly  because  the 
king  had  a  permanent  revenue  from  quit-rents  and  perpetual 
grants ;  partly  because  the  governor  resided  in  England,  and 
was  careful  that  his  deputy  should  not  hazard  his  sinecure  by 
controversy^  In  consequence,  the  council,  by  its  weight  of 
personal  character,  gained  unusual  influence.  The  church  of 
England  was  supported  by  legislative  authority,  and  the  ple- 
beian sects  were  as  yet  proscribed ;  but  the  great  extent  of  the 
parislies  prevented  unity  of  public  worship.  Bedford,  when 
in  office,  had  favored  the  appointment  of  an  Anglican  bishop 
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in  America;  but,  as  liis  decisive  opinion  and  the  unpoitunittaSij 
of  Sherlock  and  Seeker  had  not  prevailed,  the  benefices  werQl 
filled  by  priests  ordained  in  England,  and  for  the  moet 
of  English  birth-     The  province  had  not  one  lat^  town  ;  tb^] 
scattered  mode  of  life  made  the  system  of  free  schools  nob] 
easily  practicable.    Sometimes  the  sons  of  wealthy  plantemi 
repaired  to  Europe ;  here  and  there  a  man  of  great  learning, 
some  Scottish  loyalist,  some  exile  around  whom  misfortune 
spread  a  mystery,  sought  safety  and  gave  inBtruction  in  Vir- 
ginia.    Tbe  country  within  tide-water  was  divided   among  i 
planters,  who,  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  were  favored   by 
British  legislation.      Insulated  on  their  large  estates,   tliej 
were  cordially  hospitable.      In  the  quiet  of  their   soUtot^f  j 
life,  unaided  by  an  active  press,  they  learned  from  nature 
what  others  caught  from  philosophy — to  reason  boldly.     The 
horse  was  their  pride ;  the  county  courts,  their  holidays ;  tbe'l 
race-eourse,  their  delight.     On  permitting  the  increase  of 
negro  slavery,  opinions  were  nearly  equally  divided ;    bal 
England  kept  slave-mai*t8  open  at  every  court-house,  as  fer, 
at  least,  as  the  South-west  Mountain  :  partly  to  enrich  her . 
filave-merclmnts ;  partly,  by  balancing  the  races,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  colonial  resistance.     The  industry  of  the  Vir- 
ginians did  not  compete  ^vith  that  of  the  mother  oountr)^ 
they  had  few  mariners,  took  no  part  in  the  fisheries,  and  built 
no  ships  for  sale.    British  factors  purchafied  their  products  and  1 
furnished  their  suppUeg,  and  fixed  the  price  of  both.     Their 
connection  with  the  metropolis  was  mom  intimate  than  wiili 
the  northern  colonies.     England  was  their  market  and  their  ^ 
storehouse,  and  \vm  still  called  their  home. 

Yet  the  prerogative  had  little  supixjrt  in  Virginia.  Its 
assembly  sent,  when  it  would,  its  own  special  agent  to  Kng* 
land,  elected  the  colonial  treajsurer,  and  conducted  its  delib- 
erations with  dignity.  Among  the  inhabitants,  the  pride  erf 
individual  freedom  paralyzed  royal  influence*  They  were  tlia 
more  independent  because  they  were  the  oldest  colony,  the 
most  mmierous,  the  most  opulent,  and,  in  territory,  by  far  the 
most  extensive.  The  property  of  the  crown  in  ita  unascer- 
tained domain  was  admitted,  yet  they  easily  framed  theories 
that  invested  the  rightful  ownership  iu  the  colony  itself*     Its 
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people  spread  more  and  more  widely  over  the  mild,  produc- 
tive, and  enchanting  interior.  They  ascended  rivers  to  the 
valleys  of  its  monntain  ranges,  where  the  red  soil  bore  wheat 
luxuriantly.  Among  the  half-opened  forests  of  Orange  county, 
in  a  home  of  plenty,  there  sported  on  the  lawn  the  child  Madi- 
son, round  whom  clustered  the  hopes  of  American  union. 
On  the  highlands  of  All>emarle,  Thomas  Jefferson,  son  of  a 
mirveyor,  dwelt  on  the  skirt  of  forest  life,  with  no  intercepting 
range  of  hills  between  liis  dwelling*place  and  the  far  distant 
ocean.  Beyond  the  Blue  Kidge,  men  came  from  the  glades  of 
Pennsylvania ;  of  most  various  nations,  Irish,  Scottish,  and 
GermaJi ;  ever  in  strife  with  the  royal  officers ;  occupying 
lands  without  allotment,  or  on  mere  warrants  of  survey,  with- 
out patents  or  payment  of  quit-i*ents.  Everywhere  in  Vir- 
ginia the  sentiment  of  individuality  was  the  parent  of  its 
republicanism* 

North  of  the  PotomaCj  at  the  centre  of  America,  were  the 
proprietary  governments  of  Maryland  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  Delaware.  There  the  king  had  no  officers  but  in  the 
customs  and  the  admiralty  courts ;  his  name  was  scarcely  known 
in  the  acts  of  government. 

During  the  last  war,  Maryland  enjoyed  unbroken  quiet, 
famishing  no  levies  of  men  for  the  army,  and  very  small  con- 
tributions of  money.  Its  le^slature  hardly  looked  beyond  its 
own  internal  affairs,  and  its  growth  in  nnmbers  proved  its 
prosperity.  The  youthful  Frederic,  Lord  Baltimore,  sixth  of 
that  title,  dissolute  and  riotous,  fond  of  wine  to  madness  and 
of  women  to  foUy,  as  a  prince  zealous  for  prerogative,  though 
IHegligent  of  business,  was  the  sole  landlord  of  the  province. 
On  acts  of  legislation,  to  him  belonged  a  triple  veto,  by  his 
council,  by  his  de]>uty,  and  by  himself.  He  estiiblished  courts 
land  appointed  all  their  officers ;  pnnished  convicted  offenders, 
[or  pardoned  them;  appointed  at  pleasure  councillors,  all  offi- 
[  cers  of  the  colony,  and  all  the  considerable  county  officers ;  and 
Msessed  exclusively  the  unappropriated  domain.  Reserving 
choice  lands  for  his  own  manors,  he  had  the  whole  people  for 
his  tenants  on  quit-rents,  which,  in  1754,  exceeded  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  were  rapidly  increasing.  On  every 
new  grant  from  the  wild  domain  he  received  caution  money ; 
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las  were  all  escheats,  wardships,  and  fruits  of  the  f&odd 
ures^  Fines  of  alienation,  though  abolkhed  in  Englandt 
paid  for  his  benefit  on  every  tranjsf er,  and  fines  upon  derifioi 
were  atiU  exacted.  He  enjoyed  a  perpetual  port  duty  of  four- 
teen-pence  a  ton,  on  veasela  not  owned  in  the  proyinoe,  yiald* 
jng  not  far  from  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  and  he  exacted 
a  tribute  for  licenses  to  hawkers  and  pedlers,  and  to  ordinaries 

These  were  the  private  income  of  Lord  Baltimore.  For 
the  public  aeryice  he  needed  no  annual  grants.  By  an  act  of 
1704,  which  was  heM  to  be  permanent,  an  export  tax  of  a  ahO* 
ling  on  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  gave  an  annually  increang 
income  of  already  not  much  lees  than  seven  thousand  doUami 
more  than  enough  for  the  salary  of  his  lieutenant-govemar ; 
while  other  officers  were  paid  by  fees  and  perquisites.  That 
the  assembly  scarcely  had  occasion  to  impose  taxes,  exeepi  lor 
the  wages  of  its  own  members. 

Besides  the  untrammelled  power  of  appointing  oolomjd  offi* 
cers,  Lord  Baltimore,  as  prince  palatine,  could  raise  his  lieg!»* 
men  to  defend  his  province*  His  was  also  the  power  to  past 
ordinances  for  the  preservation  of  order,  to  erect  ta^vn«  and 
cities,  to  grant  titles  of  honor,  and  his  the  advowBon  of  eveiy 
benefice-  The  colonial  act  of  1702  had  divided  Maryland  into 
parishes,  and  established  the  Anglican  church  by  an  axmual  tax 
of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  poll  The  parishes  vietB 
about  forty  in  number,  increasing  in  value,  some  of  them  pitmi* 
ifling  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Thus  the  lewd  Lord 
Baltimore  had  more  church  patronage  than  any  landholder  in 
England ;  and,  as  there  was  no  bishop  in  America,  ruffians,  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  men  stained  by  intemperance  and  lust  (I 
write  with  caution,  tlie  distinct  allegations  being  bef(»B  nie)| 
nestled  themselves,  through  his  corrupt  and  easy  nature,  in  tho 
parishes  of  Maryland. 

The  king  had  reserved  no  right  of  revising  Ae  laws  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  nor  could  he  invalidate  them,  except  as  they  shouLl 
be  found  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  The  royal  power 
was  by  charter  restrained  ''  from  imposing,  or  causing  to 
imposed,  any  customs  or  other  taxations,  quotas,  or  contri 
tions  whatsoever,  within  the  province,  or  upon  any  merchan 
dis8|  while  being  laden  or  unladen  in  its  part&^'   Of  ita  people, 
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about  one  twelfth  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  these  suffered 
the  burden  of  double  taxation. 

In  Pennsylvania,  with  the  counties  on  Delaware^  the  people, 
whose  numbers  appeared  to  double  in  sixteen  years,  were 
already  the  masters,  and  to  dispute  their  authority  was  but  to 
introduce  an  apparent  anarchy.  Of  the  noble  territory,  the 
joint  proprietors  were  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  former 
holding  three  quarters  of  the  whole.  Inheritance  might  sub- 
divide it  indefinitely.  The  political  power  that  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  brought  httle  personal  dignity  or  benefit 

The  lieutenant-governor  had  a  negative  on  legislation ;  but 
he  depended  on  the  assembly  for  his  annual  support,  and  had 
often  to  choose  between  compliance  and  poverty.  To  the 
council,  whom  the  proprietaries  appointed,  and  to  the  proprie- 
taries themselves,  the  right  to  revise  legislative  acts  was  de- 
nied ;  and  long  usage  confirmed  the  denial.  The  legislature 
had  but  one  branch,  and  of  that  branch  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  soul.  It  had  an  existence  of  its  own  ;  could  meet  on 
its  own  adjournments,  and  no  power  could  prorogue  or  dissolve 
it;  but  a  swift  responsibility  brought  its  members  annually 
liefore  their  constituents.  The  assembly  would  not  allow  the 
proprietaries  in  England  to  name  judges ;  they  were  to  be 
named  by  the  lieutenant-governor  on  the  spot,  and,  like  him, 
depended  for  their  salaries  on  the  yearly  vote  of  the  assembly. 
All  sheri&  and  coroners  were  chosen  by  the  people.  Moneys 
were  raised  by  an  excise,  and  were  kept  and  were  disbursed  by 
provincial  commissioners.  The  landoffioe  was  under  proprietary 
control;  and,  to  balance  its  political  influence,  the  assembly 
kept  the  loan-office  of  paper  money  under  their  own  super- 
vision* 

The  laws  established  for  Pennsylvania  complete  enfran- 
chisement in  the  domain  of  thought.  Its  able  press  developed 
the  principles  of  civil  rights  ;  its  chief  city  cherished  science ; 
and^  by  private  munificence,  a  ship,  at  the  instance  of  Franklin, 
had  attempted  to  discover  the  north-western  passage.  A  library, 
too^  was  endowed^  and  an  academy  chartered.  No  oaths  or 
tests  barred  the  avenue  to  public  posts.  The  church  of  Eng- 
I  land,  unaided  by  kw,  competed  with  all  forms  of  dissent  The 
I     PresbyteriaDS,  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  their  liberties, 
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began  to  bakuoe  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  sofier  for 
them.  Yet  the  Quakers,  humblest  among  plebeiaii  eects^  and 
boldest  of  them  all — disjoined  from  the  middle  age  withoitt 
even  a  shred  or  a  mark  of  its  bonds ;  aboliflhing  not  the  arb* 
tocracy  of  the  sword  onljr,  but  all  war ;  not  prelacy  and  prieit- 
craft  only,  but  outward  eymbolB  and  ordinances,  external  ssicra* 
meats  and  forms — ^ptire  spiritualists,  and  apo^Ies  of  the  power 
and  the  freedom  of  mind,  still  swayed  legislation  and  pob- 
he  opinioiL  Ever  restless  under  authority,  they  were  jaaloua 
of  the  new  generation  of  proprietaries  who  had  fallen  off  from 
their  society,  regulated  the  government  with  a  view  to  their 
own  personal  profit,  and  shunned  taxation  of  their  colonial 


New  Jersey,  now  a  royal  government,  enjoyed,  with  the 
aged  Belcher,  comparative  tranquillity.  He  parried  for  them 
the  oppressive  disposition  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  the  nir 
pacity  of  the  great  claimants  of  lands  who  held  seats  in  the 
council,  "  I  have  to  steer,"  he  would  say,  "  between  SeyQi 
and  Ch^ybdis ;  to  please  the  king^s  ministers  at  home,  and  a 
touchy  people  here ;  to  luff  for  one,  and  bear  away  for  another.'* 
Sheltered  by  its  position,  New  Jersey  refused  to  share  the  ex- 
pense of  Indian  alliances,  often  left  its  own  annual  exp^ises 
unprovided  for,  and  its  obstinate  enthusiasts  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecies  that  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  swoid 
against  nation,'^ 

There,  too,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  John  Woolman, 
a  tailor  by  trade,  ^*  stood  up  like  a  trumpet,  through  which  the 
Lord  speaks  to  his  people,*'  to  make  the  negro  masters  sensible 
of  the  evil  of  holding  the  pet>pl©  of  Africa  in  slavery ;  and,  by 
his  testimony  at  the  meetings  of  Friends,  recommended  that 
oppressed  part  of  the  creation  to  the  notice  of  each  individnal 
and  of  the  society. 

"  Though  we  make  slayes  of  the  negroes,  and  the  Turks 
make  slaves  of  the  Christians,'*  so  he  persistently  taught, 
"  hberty  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men  equally*"  "  The  slaves 
look  to  me  Hke  a  burdensome  stone  to  such  who  burden  them- 
selves with  them.  The  burden  will  grow  heavier  and  heavier 
tUl  times  change  in  a  way  disagreeable  to  us."  "  It  may  be 
just,*'  observed  one  of  his  hearers,  "  for  the  Almighty  so  to 
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order  it,"  It  was  a  matter  fixed  in  Ids  mind,  that  this  trade 
of  importing  slaves,  and  way  of  life  in  keeping  them^  were 
dark  glooraineaa  hanging  over  the  land,  **  The  consequences 
would  be  grievous  to  posterity*"  Therefore  he  went  about 
persuading  men  that  "  the  practice  of  continuing  slavery  was 
not  right;"  and  he  endeavored  "to  nuse  an  idea  of  a  general 
brotherhood."  Masters  of  negroes  on  both  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware began  the  work  of  setting  them  free,  "  because  they  had 
no  contract  for  their  labor,  and  liberty  wag  their  right."  A 
general  epistle  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  in  1754, 
declared  it  to  be  their  "  concern  ■ '  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  slave-dealing,  and  to  warn  their 
members  against  making  any  purchase  of  slaves. 

New  York  was  at  this  time  the  central  point  of  political 
interest.  Its  positioji  invited  it  to  foster  American  imion* 
Having  the  most  convenient  harbor  on  the  Atlantic,  with  bays 
expanding  on  either  hand,  and  a  navigjible  river  penetrating 
the  interior,  it  held  the  keys  of  Canada  and  the  lakes*  The 
forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  were  encroachments  upon  its 
limits.  Its  unsurveyed  inland  frontier,  sweeping  round  on  the 
north,  disputed  with  New  Ilarapshire  the  land  between  Lake 
Charaplain  and  the  Connecticut,  and  extended  into  unmeasured 
distances  in  the  west.  Within  its  bosom,  at  Onondaga,  burned 
the  council-fire  of  the  Six  Nations,  whose  irregular  bands  had 
seated  themselves  near  Montreal,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Ontario,  and  on  the  Ohio;  whose  hmiters  roamed  over  the 
North-west  and  the  West,  Here  were  concentrated  by  far  the 
most  important  Indian  relations,  round  which  the  idea  of  a 
general  union  was  shaping  itaelf  into  a  reality*  It  was  to  still 
the  hereditary  warfare  of  the  Six  Nations  with  the  southern 
Indians  that  South  Citrohna  and  Massachusetts  first  met  at 
Albany;  it  was  to  confirm  friendBhip  with  them  and  their 
allies  that  New  England  and  all  the  central  states  but  New 
Jersey  had  assembled  in  congress, 

England  never  possessed  the  affection  of  the  country  which 
it  had  acquired  by  conquest.  British  officials  sent  home  com- 
plaints  of  "  the  Dutch  republicans  "  as  disloyal.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Huguenot  refugees  were  taunted  with  their  origin^ 
and  invited  to  accept  English  liberties  as  a  boon.    Nowhere 
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was  the  collision  between  the  royal  governor  and  the  ookmial 
aj^semblj  so  violent  or  bo  inveterate ;  nowhere  had  the  l6gig!ft« 
ture,  by  its  method  of  granting  money,  bo  nearly  exhausted 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  executive  authority;  nowhere 
had  the  rektions  of  the  province  to  Great  Britain  been  mors 
sharply  controverted*  The  board  of  trade  esteemed  the  piXK 
vincial  legislature  to  rest  for  ite  existence  on  acts  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  while  the  people  looked  upon  their  repTOBentft^ 
tives  as  existing  by  an  inherent  right,  and  co-ordinate  with 
the  British  house  of  commons. 

The  laws  of  trade  excited  still  more  resistance.  Why 
should  a  people,  of  whom  one  half  were  of  foreign  anc^try, 
be  cut  ofi  from  all  the  world  but  England !  Why  must  the 
children  of  Holland  be  debarred  from  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands ?  Why  must  their  ships  seek  the  produce  of  Europe, 
and,  by  a  later  law,  the  produce  of  Asia,  in  Engli&h  harbors 
alone?  Why  were  negro  slaves  the  only  conaiderable  object 
of  foreign  commerce  which  England  did  not  compel  to  bo 
first  landed  on  its  shores  ?  The  British  restrictive  syatem  Wii 
tr^msgressed  by  all  America,  but  most  of  all  by  New  York, 
the  child  of  the  Netherlands.  Especially  the  British  mioifitry 
had  been  invited,  in  1752,  to  observe  that,  while  the  conBump- 
tion  of  tea  was  annually  increasing  in  America,  the  expoirt 
from  England  was  decreafiing ;  and,  meantime,  the  little  islatid 
of  St.  Eustatius,  a  heap  of  rocks  but  two  leagues  in  lengl^  by 
one  in  breadth,  without  a  rivulet  or  a  spring,  gathered  in  ite 
storehouses  the  products  of  Holland,  of  the  Orient,  of  tbe 
world ;  and  its  harbor  was  more  and  more  filled  with  fleet*  of 
colonial  trading-vessels,  which,  if  need  were,  completed  their 
cargoes  by  entering  the  French  islands  with  Dutch  papei«. 
Under  the  British  statutes,  which  made  the  commercial  rd»- 
tions  of  America  to  England  not  a  union,  but  a  bondage^ 
America  bought  of  England  hardly  more  than  she  would  ha?» 
done  on  the  system  of  freedom ;  and  this  small  adrantage  Wii 
dearly  purchased  by  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  cruisers^  cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  vice-admiralty  courts,  and  the  disoon^ 
tent  of  the  merchantd^ 

The  large  landholders  were  jealous  of  British  authority, 
which  threatened  to  bound  their  pretensions^  or  question  their 
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titles,  or,  tliroTigli  parliameDt,  to  burden  them  with  a  land-tax. 
The  lawyers  of  the  colony,  chiefly  Presbyterians^  and  educated 
in  Connecticut,  joined  heartily  with  the  merchants  and  the 
great  proprietors  to  resist  every  encroachment  from  England. 
In  no  province  was  the  near  approach  of  independence  dis- 
cerned so  clearly,  or  so  openly  predicted, 

New  York  had  been  settled  under  large  patents  of  lands  to 
individuals;  New  England,  under  grants  to  towns;  and  the 
institution  of  towns  was  its  glory  and  its  strengtli.  The  in- 
habited part  of  Massachusetts  was  recognised  as  divided  into 
little  territories,  each  of  which,  for  its  internal  purposes,  con- 
stituted an  integml  government,  free  from  supervision ;  having 
power  to  choose  annually  its  own  officers ;  to  hold  meetings  of 
all  freemen  at  its  pleasure ;  to  disctiss  in  those  meetings  any 
subject  of  public  interest ;  to  see  that  every  able-bodied  man 
within  its  precincts  was  enrolled  in  the  militia  and  provided 
with  arms,  ready  for  immediate  use ;  to  elect  and  to  instruct  its 
representatives ;  to  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  of  schools^  of  highways,  of  the  poor,  and 
for  defraying  other  necessary  expenses  within  the  town*  It 
was  incessantly  deplored,  by  royalists  of  later  days,  that  the  law 
which  confirmed  tlieee  liberties  had  reoeived  the  unreflecting 
sanction  of  William  III.,  and  the  most  extensive  interpretation 
in  practice*  Boston,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ventured  in 
to^wn-meeting  to  appoint  its  own  agent  to  present  a  remon- 
strance to  the  board  of  trade.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maine  which  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts, 
had  similar  regulations;  so  that  all  New  England  was  an 
aggregate  of  organized  democracies.  But  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  institution  was  to  be  found  in  Connecticut 
and  the  Massachusetts  bay.  There  each  township  was  sub- 
stantially a  territorial  parish ;  the  town  was  the  religions 
congregation;  the  independent  church  was  established  by 
law ;  the  minister  was  elected  by  the  people,  who  anmially 
made  grants  for  his  support.  There  the  system  of  free 
schools  was  carried  to  such  perfection  that  an  adult  bom 
in  New  England  and  unable  to  write  and  read  could  not 
be  found.  He  that  will  undeistand  the  political  character 
of  New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  must  study  the 
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confititation  of  its  towD%  its  congregation^  its  Bchoola,  and  iti 
militia. 

Yet  in  theee  democracies  the  hope  of  independence,  as  a 
near  event,  had  not  dawned ;  the  inhabitants  etill  clung  with 
persevering  affection  to  the  land  of  their  ancestry,  and  their 
language.  They  were  of  homogeneons  origin,  nearly  all  trac- 
ing their  descent  to  English  emigrants  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
L  and  Charles  II.  They  were  frugal  and  indnstrions.  Along 
the  sea-side,  wherever  there  was  a  good  harbor,  fishermen,  fa- 
miliar with  the  ocean,  gathered  in  hamlets ;  and  each  returning 
season  saw  them,  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  marineis 
and  vessels,  taking  the  cod  and  mackerel,  and  sometimes  pur-  ^ 
suing  the  whale  into  the  northern  seas.  At  Boston  a  society^^H 
was  formed  for  promoting  domestic  manufactures :  on  one  of  ^^ 
its  anniversaries,  three  hundred  young  women  appeared  on  the 
common,  dad  in  homespun,  seated  in  a  triple  row,  each  with  a 
spuining-wbeel,  and  each  busily  transferring  the  flax  from  tbo 
distaff  to  tlie  spooL  The  town  built  **  a  manufacturing  houses" 
and  there  were  bounties  to  encourage  tlie  workers  in  linon. 
How  the  board  of  trade  were  alarmed  at  the  news  1  How  they 
censured  Shirley  for  not  having  frowned  on  the  business  1 
How  committees  of  the  house  of  commons  examined  witnessee^ 
and  made  proposals  for  prohibitory  laws,  till  the  Boston  manu*, 
facturing  house,  designed  to  foster  home  industry,  fell  intD' 
decay  I  Of  slavery  there  was  not  enough  to  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  except  in  the  south-east  of  Rhode  Island^ 
where  Newport  was  conspicuous  for  engaging  in  the  slave* 
trade ;  and  where,  in  two  or  three  towns,  negroes  composed 
even  a  third  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  settlements  which  grew  up  in  the  interior,  on  the 
margin  of  the  greenwood,  the  plain  meeting-house  of  the  coor 
gregation  for  public  worship  was  everywhere  the  central  point ; 
near  it  stood  the  public  echoob  The  snag  farm-houses,  owned 
as  freeholds,  without  quit-renta,  were  dotted  along  the  way. 
In  every  hand  was  the  Bible;  every  home  was  a  house  of 
prayer;  all  had  been  taught,  many  had  comprehended,  a  me- 
thodical theory  of  the  divine  purpose  in  creation,  and  of  tlia 
destiny  of  man. 

Child  of  the  reformation,  doflely  connected  with  the 
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centuries  and  with  the  greatest  intellectual  struggles  of  man- 
kind, New  England  had  been  planted  bjenthusiafits  who  feared 
no  sovereign  but  God.  In  the  universal  degeneracy  and  ruin 
of  the  Roman  world,  Augustine,  the  African  bishop,  with  a 
heart  of  fire,  confident  that,  though  Rome  tottered,  the  hope 
of  man  would  endure,  rcecued  from  the  wreck  of  the  Old 
World  the  truths  that  would  renew  humanity,  and  sheltered 
them  in  the  cloister. 

After  the  sorrows  of  a  thousand  years,  rose  up  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  he  too  having  a  heart  of  flame.  At  his  bidding, 
truth  leaped  over  the  cloister  walls,  and  challenged  every  man 
to  make  her  his  guest ;  aroused  every  intelligence  to  acta 
of  private  judgment ;  changed  a  dependent,  recipient  people 
into  a  reflecting,  inquiring  people ;  lifted  each  human  being 
out  of  the  castefi  of  the  middle  age,  to  endow  him  with  indi- 
viduality ;  and  summoned  man  to  stand  forth  as  man*  The 
world  heaved  with  the  fervent  conflict  of  opinion.  The  peo- 
ple and  their  guides  recognised  the  dignity  of  labor ;  the  op- 
pressed peasantry  took  up  arms  for  liberty ;  men  reverenced 
and  exercised  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  The  breath  of  the 
new  spirit  revived  Poland,  animated  Germany,  swayed  the 
North ;  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain  could  not  silence  its  whis- 
pers among  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula.  It  invaded 
France ;  and,  though  bonfires  of  heretics,  by  way  of  warning, 
were  lighted  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  it  infused  itself  into  the 
French  mind,  and  led  to  unwonted  free  discussions.  Exile 
could  not  quench  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Calvin  stood  forth  the  boldest  reformer  of  his  day ;  not  per- 
sonally engaging  in  political  intrigues,  yet,  by  promulgating 
great  ideas,  forming  the  seed-plot  of  revolution ;  acknowledg- 
ing no  sacrament  of  ordination  but  the  choice  of  the  laity,  no 
patent  of  nobility  but  that  of  the  elect  of  Gt>d,  with  its  aeala 
of  eternity. 

Luther's  was  still  a  Catholic  religion :  it  sought  to  instruct 
all,  to  confirm  all,  to  sanctify  all ;  and  so,  under  the  shelter  of 
princes,  it  gave  established  forms  to  Protestant  Germany,  and 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  England.  But  Calvin  taught  an 
exclusive  doctrine,  which,  though  it  addressed  itself  to  all, 
rested  only  on  the  chosen.    Latheranism  was,  therefore,  not  a 
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political  party;  it  included  prince  and  noble  and  peasant 
CalviniBm  was  revolutionary ;  wherever  it  came^  it  created  di- 
vision ;  its  aymbol,  ais  set  upon  the  "  Institntea  "  of  its  teacher, 
wafi  a  flaming  sword-  By  the  side  of  the  eternal  moimtamfi 
and  perennial  snows  and  arrowy  rivers  of  Switzerland  it  ww 
faithful  to  a  religion  without  a  prelate,  a  government  without 
a  king.  Fortified  by  its  faith  in  fixed  decrees,  it  kept  poesee- 
sion  of  its  homes  among  the  Alps,  It  grew  powerful  in 
France,  and,  between  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  crown,  invigo- 
rated the  long  contest,  which  did  not  end  till  the  subjection 
of  the  nobiUty,  tlu^ugh  the  central  despotism,  prepared  the 
ruin  of  that  despotism,  by  promoting  the  equality  of  the  com- 
mons. It  entered  Holland,  inspiring  an  industrious  nation 
with  heroic  enthusiasm,  enfranchising  and  uniting  provinoe6| 
and  making  burghers,  and  weavers,  and  artisans,  victors  otbt 
Spanish  chivalry,  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  pre- 
tended majesty  of  kings.  It  penetrated  Scotland,  and,  while 
its  whirlwind  bore  perauasion  among  glens  and  mountains^  it 
shrunk  from  no  danger,  and  hesitated  at  no  ambition ;  it  nerved 
its  rugged  but  hearty  envoy  to  resist  the  flatteries  of  Queen 
Mary ;  it  assumed  the  education  of  her  only  son ;  it  divided 
the  nobility  ;  it  penetrated  the  masses,  overturned  the  oncieiit 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  plant-ed  the  free  parochial  echaoli 
and  gave  a  living  energy  to  the  principle  of  liberty  in  a  peo- 
ple. It  infused  itself  into  England,  and  placed  its  plebeian 
eympathies  in  daring  resistance  to  the  courtly  hierarchy ;  db* 
senting  from  dissent^  longing  to  introduce  tlie  reign  of  right- 
eousness, it  invited  every  man  to  read  the  Bible,  and  mado 
itself  dear  to  the  common  mind,  by  teaching,  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation, the  unity  of  the  race  and  tlie  natural  eijuality  of  man ; 
it  claimed  for  itself  freedom  of  utterance,  and  through  the  pul- 
pit, in  eloquence  imbued  with  the  authoritative  words  of  proph- 
ets and  apostles,  spoke  to  the  whole  congre^tion ;  it  sought 
new  truth,  denying  the  sanctity  of  the  continuity  of  tradition ; 
it  stood  up  against  the  middle  age  and  its  forms  in  church  and 
state,  hating  them  with  a  fierce  and  unquenchable  hatred. 

Imprisoned,  maimed,  oppressed  at  home,  its  independent 
converts  in  Great  Britain  looked  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  & 
better  world    Their  energetic  passion  was  nurtured  by 
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in  the  divine  protection,  their  power  of  will  was  safely  in- 
trenched in  their  own  vigorons  creed ;  and  under  tlie  banner 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  fervid  and  enduring  love  of  the  myri- 
ads who  in  Europe  adopted  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  disci- 
pline of  Cahaa,  they  sailed  for  the  wildemess,  far  away  from 
"  popery  and  prelacy/-  from  the  traditions  of  the  church,  from 
hereditary  power,  from  the  sovereignty  of  an  earthly  king — 
from  all  dominion  bnt  the  Bible,  and  "  what  arose  from  natu- 
ral reason  and  the  principles  of  equity.'* 

The  ideas  which  had  borne  the  New  England  emigrants  to 
ihis  transatlantic  world  were  polemic  and  republican  in  their 
^ori^n  and  their  tendency*    Against  the  authority  of  the  church 
of  the  middle  ages  Calvin  arrayed  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
the  time  was  come  to  connect  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
show  the  harmony  between  faith  and  reason.     Against  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  the  plebeian,  reformer  smnmoned  the  spot- 
.lees  nobility  of  the  elect,  foreordained  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  ;  but  New  England,  which  had  no  hereditary  caste 
to  beat  down^  ceased  to  make  predestination  ha  ruling  idea,  and, 
L  maturing  a  character  of  its  own,  "  Saw  love  attractive  every 
system  bind."    The  transition  had  taken  place  from  the  haughti- 
ness of  seK-assertion  against  the  pride  of   feudalism,  to  the 
adoption  of  love  as  the  benign  spirit  which  was  to  animate  the 
new  teachings  in  politics  and  religion. 

From  God  were  derived  its  theories  of  ontology,  of  ethics^ 
of  science,  of  happiness,  of  human  perfectibility,  and  of  hu- 
man liberty. 

God  himself,  wrote  Jonathan  Edwards,  is,  "  in  effect,  uni- 

iTersal  Being/'    Nature  in  its  amplitude  is  but  "an  emanation 

I  of  his  own  infinite  fulness  ;  • '  a  flowing  forth  and  expression  of 

I  Inmself  in  objects  of  his  benevolence.     In  everytliing  there  is 

a  calm,  sweet  cast  of  divine  glory.    He  comprehends  "  all  en* 

Itity  and  aU  excellence  in  his  own  essence."    Creation  pro- 

f  ceeded  from  a  disposition  in  the  fulness  of  Divinity  to  flow 

out  and  diffuse  its  existence.    The  infinite  Being  is  Being  in 

general.    His  existence,  as  it  is  infinite,  comprehends  universal 

existence.    There  are  and  there  can  be  no  beings  distinct  and 

independent.     Qod  is  **  All  and  alone." 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodness, 
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which  in  the  emtore  is  love  to  die  Creator.  Virtiie  cooafils 
in  pablic  affieetion  or  genetil  benerolence.  Bet  as  in  tbe  New 
Ei^^and  mind  God  inchided  univefsal  being,  so  to  love  God 
included  Ioyo  to  aU  tliftt  existB ;  and  was,  therefore,  in  oppogi' 
tkm  to  sdfishness,  tbe  sum  of  all  moiali^,  the  nnirersal  benero- 
lence  comprehending  all  ri^teonsneBS. 

God  is  the  f otmtain  of  light  and  knowledge^  so  tbit  truth 
in  man  ia  hat  a  oonformitj  to  God;  knowledge  in  man, 
but  "  the  image  of  God's  own  knowledge  of  himsell"  Nor 
is  there  a  modva  to  repress  speculative  inqnirj.  **  There  is 
no  need^''  said  £dward%  **that  the  strict  philosophic  tratfa 
should  be  at  all  concealed  from  men."  '^  The  more  dearlj 
and  folly  the  true  system  of  the  universe  is  known,  the  bet- 
ter." If  or  can  any  outward  authority  rule  the  mind ;  the  rev- 
elations of  Godf  being  emanations  from  the  iniinite  fountain 
of  knowledge,  have  certainty  and  reality ;  they  accord  witii 
reason  and  common  sense  ;  and  give  direct,  intuitivei  and  all- 
conquering  evidence  of  their  divinity. 

God  is  the  source  of  happiness.  His  angels  minister  to 
his  servants ;  the  vast  multitudes  of  his  enemies  are  as  great 
heaps  of  light  chaff  before  the  whirlwind.  Against  his  eno- 
mies  the  bow  of  God's  wrath  is  bent,  and  the  arrow  made 
ready  on  the  string ;  and  justice  bends  the  arrow  at  their  heart 
and  strains  the  bow.  God  includes  all  being  and  all  hol]n0e& 
Enmity  with  him  is  enmity  with  all  true  life  and  power ;  an 
infinite  evil,  fraught  with  infinite  and  endless  woe.  To  exist 
in  union  with  him  is  the  highest  well-being,  that  shall  increase 
in  glory  and  joy  throughout  eternity. 

God  is  his  own  cliief  end  in  creation.  But,  as  he  includes 
all  being,  his  glory  includes  the  glory  and  the  perfecting  of 
the  universe.  The  whole  human  race,  throughout  its  entire 
career  of  existence,  hath  oneness  and  identity,  and  *' constitutes 
one  complex  person,"  "  one  moral  whole.'*  The  glory  of  God 
includes  the  redemption  and  glory  of  humanity.  From  the 
moment  of  creation  to  the  final  judgment,  it  is  all  one  work. 
Every  event  which  has  swayed  **  the  state  of  the  world  of  man- 
kind," **all  its  revolutions,"  proceed,  as  it  was  determined, 
toward  "the  glorious  time  that  shall  be  in  the  latter  days,** 
when  the  new  shall  be  more  excellent  than  the  old. 
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God  is  the  absolute  sovereign^  doing  according  to  his  will  \ 
in  the  armies  of  lieaven,  and  among  the  iiihabitajits  on  earth. 
Scorning  the  thought  of  free  agency  as  breaking  the  univerBe 
of  action  into  countless  fragments,  the  greatest  number  in  New 
England  held  that  every  Tolitiou,  even  of  the  humblest  of  the 
people,  is  obedient  to  the  fixed  decrees  of  Providence,  and  par- 
ticipates in  eternity. 

Yet,  while  the  common  mind  of  New  England  was  in- 
spired by  the  great  thought  of  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  it 
did  not  lose  personality  and  human  freedom  in  pantheistic 
fatalism.  Like  Augustine,  who  made  war  both  on  Manieheans 
and  Pelagians;  like  the  Stoics,  whose  morals  it  most  nearly 
adopted — it  asserted  by  just  dialectics,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
by  a  sublime  inconsistency,  the  power  of  the  individual  will. 
In  every  action  it  beheld  the  union  of  the  motive  and  voHlion. 
The  action,  it  saw,  was  according  to  the  strongest  motive ;  and 
it  knew  that  what  proves  the  strongest  motive  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  will.  The  Calviniat  of  New  England,  who 
longed  to  be  ^'  morally  good  and  excellent,"  had,  therefore,  no 
other  object  of  moral  effort  than  to  make  **th0  will  truly 
lovely  and  right" 

Action,  therefore,  as  flo\inug  from  an  energetic,  right,  and 
lovely  will,  was  the  ideal  of  New  England.  It  rejected  the  as- 
ceticism of  one-sided  spiritualists,  and  fostered  the  whole  man, 
seeking  to  perfect  his  intelUgence  and  improve  his  outward 
condition.  It  saw  in  every  one  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
ture. It  subjected  but  did  not  extirpate  the  inferior  principles. 
It  placed  no  merit  in  vows  of  poverty  or  celibacy,  and  spumed 
the  thought  of  non-resistance.  In  a  good  cause  its  people  were 
ready  to  take  up  anns  and  fight,  cheered  by  the  conviction  that 
God  was  working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  yn. 


THE   MmiSTEKS   ARE   ADVISED   TO  TAX  AMEEIGA   BY  ACT  OF  PAK- 

LiAiLENT.    Newcastle's  ADMDa6TRATio:si, 
1754^1735. 

Such  was  America,  where  the  people  were  rapidly  beoom* 
ing  sovereign.  It  was  the  moment  when  the  ariBtocraej  of 
England^  avaOing  itself  of  the  formulae  of  the  pevolution  of 
1688,  controlled  the  election  of  the  house  of  conunooB  and 
held  possession  of  the  government.  To  gain  a  Beat  in  pariia- 
mentj  the  great  commoner  himself  was  forced  to  ask  It  of 
Newcastle. 

On  the  sixth  of  March  1754,  a  fever  terminated  the  lifo 
of  Ileniy  Pelham.  He  was  a  statesman  of  cantion  and  mod- 
eration, fidelity  and  integrity,  imassuming  and  oonciliatorj* ; 
but  with  nothing  heroic  in  his  nature.  He  had  enf oroed  fru- 
gality, reduced  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  con- 
BoKdated  the  public  fimds;  had  resisted  eveiy  temptation  to 
unnecessary  war^  or  to  the  indulgence  of  extreme  party  spirit ; 
and,  holding  high  office  for  about  thirty  years,  had  lived  with* 
out  ostentation  and  died  poor.  He  alone  was  able  to  control 
the  waywardness  of  his  elder  brother,  and  was  the  balanoe> 
wheel  of  the  administration.  His  praise  may  be  read  in  the 
poems  of  Garrick  and  Thompson  and  Pope.  George  II.,  when 
he  was  informed  of  his  death,  could  not  but  exclaim :  '^  Now 
I  shall  have  no  more  p^ce."  To  the  astonishment  of  all  mezi, 
Newcastle,  declaring  he  had  been  second  minister  long  enough, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  desired  Hemy 
Fox  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  in  the  lower  house* 

Fox  declining  the  promotion  offered  him,  the  ineffident 
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Holdeme^e  was  transferred  to  the  nortliem  department ;  and 
Sir  Tliomafi  Robinson,  a  dull  pedant,  lately  a  subordinate  at 
the  board  of  trade,  was  selected  for  the  southern,  with  the 
management  of  the  new  house  of  commons.  **The  duke/' 
said  Pitt,  *'^  might  m  well  send  his  jackboot  to  lead  ns."  The 
house  abounded  in  noted  men.  Besides  Pitt  and  Fox  and 
Murray,  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  magnificent  debates,  there 
was  "the  universally  able**  George  Grenville;  the  solemn  Sir 
George  Lyttelton,  known  as  a  poet,  historian,  and  orator; 
Hillsborough,  industrious,  precise,  well-meaning,  but  without 

.  sagacity ;  the  arrogant,  unfltable  SackviUe,  proud  of  his  birth, 
ibitious  of  the  highest  stations ;  the  amiable,  candid,  iireso- 
lute  Conway ;  Charles  Townshend,  flushed  ^ith  confidence  in 
his  own  abilitjr%     Then,  too,  the  young  Lord  North,  well  edu- 

Li!ated,  abounding  in  good-hmnor,  made  hie  entrance  into  public 
life  with  such  universal  favor  that  every  company  resomided 
with  the  praises  of  his  parts  and  merit.  But  Newcastle  had 
computed  what  he  might  dare;  at  the  elections,  corruption 
had  returned  a  majority  devoted  to  the  niiniBter  who  was  in- 
capable of  settled  purposes  or  consistent  conduct.  The  period 
when  the  English  aristocracy  ruled  with  the  least  arlmixture 
of  royalty  or  poptilarity  was  the  period  when  the  British  em- 
pire was  the  worst  governed.  "  We  are  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,"  said  Pitt  to  the  house  of  commons, 
^  where,  if  ever,  a  stand  must  be  made,  unless  you  will  degen- 
into  a  httle  assembly,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to 
er  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too  powerful  subject."  **  TTe 
are  designed  to  be  an  appendix"  to  the  house  of  lords. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  called  on  his  majority  to  show  spmt. 
"Can  gentlemen,^'  he  demanded,  "can  merchants,  can  the 
boose  bear,  if  eloquence  alone  is  to  carry  itt  I  hope  words 
alone  will  not  prevail;'*  and  the  majority  came  to  his  aid, 
George  II.  was  impatient  of  tliis  thraldom  to  the  aristocracy, 
but  was  too  old  to  resist.  The  firet  political  lesson  which  his 
grandson,  Prince  George,  received  at  Leicester  house,  was  such 
a  use  of  the  forms  of  the  Britisli  constitution  as  should  emanci- 
pate the  royal  authority  from  its  dependence  on  a  few  great 
families.  In  this  way  Pitt  and  Prince  George  became  allies, 
Inoving  from  most  opposite  points  against  the  same  influenoe ; 
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Pitt  wifiliing  to  increase  the  foice  of  popular 
and  Prince  George  to  recoYer  independence  for  the  preroga- 
tive. 

These  tendencies  foreshadowed  a  change  in  the  whig  party 
of  England.  It  must  be  renovated  or  dLssolved,  With  cold 
and  nnimpaBgioned  judgment,  they  had  seated  the  boade  of 
Hanover  on  the  English  throne,  and  had  defended  the  wiae 
and  deUberate  act  till  even  the  wounded  hereditary  propena- 
ties  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  nation  and  the  whole  aria- 
tocracy  had  accepted  their  choice.  Murray  cidled  himself  a 
whig ;  and,  after  Hard\^'lcke,  was  their  oracle  on  qnestiona  of 
law.  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Hutifax, 
and  the  marquia  of  Koekingham  were  all  reputed  whigSb 
So  were  George  and  Charles  Townshend,  the  young  Lord 
North,  Grenville,  Conway,  and  Sackville,  On  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  civil  liberty,  the  noble  families  which  led  the  sev- 
eral factions  had  no  systematic  opinions.  They  knew  not 
that  America  which  demanded  their  attention,  would  creala 
parties  in  England  on  questions  unknown  to  the  revolulioii 
of  1688. 

The  province  of  New  York  had  replied  to  the  condemna* 
tion  of  its  policy,  contained  in  Sir  Danvers  Osborne's  instrue- 
tions,  by  a  well-founded  impeachment  of  Clinton  for  embes* 
zling  public  funds  and  concealing  it  by  false  accounts;  for 
gaining  undue  profits  from  extravagant  grants  of  land%  uci 
grants  to  himiself  under  fictitious  names ;  and  for  selling  eivil 
and  military  offlees.  These  grave  accusations  were  neglected; 
but  the  province  further  complained  that  its  legi&lature  had 
been  directed  to  obey  the  king's  instructions.  They  jnirfftftd 
that  his  instructions,  though  a  rule  of  conduct  to  his  goveir* 
nor,  were  not  to  the  people  the  measure  of  obedience ;  that  the 
rule  of  obedience  was  positive  law ;  that  a  command  to  grant 
money  was  neither  constitutional  nor  legal,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  debate  and  the  rights  of  the  assembly, 
whose  power  to  prepare  and  pass  the  bills  granting  money  was 
admitted  by  the  crown.  The  Newcastle  administration  did 
not  venture  to  enforce  its  orders,  while  it  yet  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  summarily  condemned  New 
York  by  rejecting  its  loyal  justificatory  address  to  the  king. 
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The  best  English  lawyers  questioned  more  and  more  the  le- 
gality of  a  government  by  royal  instructions. 

As  a  security  against  French  encroachments,  the  king,  lis- 
tening to  the  house  of  bm-geasea  of  Virginia,  instructed  the 
earl  of  Albemarle,  then  govemor-in-chief  of  that  dominion, 
to  grant  lands  west  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  which  sep- 
arates the  rivers  Roanoke,  James,  and  Potomac  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  to  pei-sons  desirous  of  settling  them,  in  quantities  of 
not  more  than  a  thousand  acres  for  any  one  person. 

As  a  further  measure,  Halifax,  by  the  royal  command,  in 
July  and  August,  proposed  an  American  uniom  **^  A  certahi 
and  permanent  revenue,'*  with  a  proper  adjustment  of  quotas, 
was  to  he  determined  by  a  meeting  of  one  commissioner  from 
each  colony.  In  electing  the  commissioners,  the  council,  though 
appointed  by  the  king,  was  to  have  a  negative  on  the  assembly, 
and  the  royal  governor  to  have  a  negative  on  both.  The  col- 
ony that  failed  of  being  represented  was  yet  to  be  bound  by 
the  result  Seven  were  to  be  a  quonim,  and  of  these  a  ma- 
jority, with  the  king's  approbation,  were  to  bind  the  continent. 
The  executive  department  was  U>  be  intrusted  to  one  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  commis- 
sary-general for  Indian  affairs.  To  meet  his  expenses,  he  was 
*'to  be  empowered  to  draw''  on  the  treasuries  of  the  colonies 
for  sums  propoijtionate  to  their  respective  quotas.  A  disobedi^ 
ent  or  neglectful  province  was  to  be  reduced  by  "  the  authority 
of  parliament,"  whose  interposition  was  equally  to  be  applied 
for,  if  the  plan  of  union  eliould  faiL  No  earnest  effort  was 
ever  made  to  carry  thia  despotic,  complicated,  and  impractieabl(j 
plan  into  effect.  It  does  but  mark,  in  the  mind  of  Halifax  and 
Ids  associates,  the  moment  of  that  pause  which  preceded  the 
definitive  purpose  of  gettling  all  questions  of  an  American 
revenue,  government,  and  union  by  wliat  seemed  the  effective, 
simple,  and  uniform  system  of  a  general  taxation  of  America 
by  the  British  legislature. 

"  If  the  several  assemblies,*'  wrote  Thomas  Penn  from  Eng- 
land, "  will  not  make  provision  for  the  general  service,  an  act 
of  parliament  may  oblige  them  here,**  "  The  assemblies,"  said 
Dinwiddie,  of  Vii^nia,  "  are  obstinate,  self-opinionated,  a  stub- 
born generation,'*  and  he  advised  a  universal  poll-tax  "  to  bring 
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the  pfOTinoes  to  a  B&nm  of  didr  dntr.^  Siuupe,  of  Muybnd, 
held  it  ^  possible,  if  not  prolmbie,  thmt  pariianifnt,  at  its  r&j 
next  eeflBion,  would  raise  a  fond  in  the  sereral  proriiieei  bjr  a 
poll-tax^"  or  imposts,  ^or  a  etamp  dutj^^  whidi  last  method  ^ 
at  ftat  time  f  aTored. 

Charles  Townshend  would  have  shipped  three 
regnlars,  with  three  hundred  thoneand  poonds,  to  N< 
land,  to  train  its  inhabitantB,  and^  through  them,  to  conqo^^ 
Canada.  But  the  administration  oonfeaeed  its  indeetsioii^  and 
in  October,  while  it  sent  padfic  meaagea  ^  to  the  Freneh  ad- 
ministration, particnlarij  to  Madame  de  Pompadoor  and  the 
Duke  de  Mirepoix,''  the  conduct  of  American  a&iiB  was  abiii- 
doned  to  the  duke  of  Cmnberknd,  captain-general  of  the  Brit* 
ifib  army,  a  man  without  capacity  for  action  or  connseL 

The  Freneh  ministry  desired  to  trost  the  assuianoea  of ' 
land.     Giving  dificretioDary  power  in  case  of  a  niptni^,  they 
instructed  Duqneane  to  act  only  on  the  def^isire ;  but  Cumbowj 
land  entered  on  his  American  career  with  eager  cfitentatioiL 

For  the  American  major-general  and  command^-inH^hief, 
Edward  Braddock  was  selected,  ^  num  in  fortunes  deq>eiate^  i 
manners  brutal,  in  temper  despotic;  obstinate  and  intre 
expert  in  the  niceties  of  a  review ;  harsh  in  disdpline,  A« 
the  duke  had  confidence  only  in  regular  troops,  he  repelled  aQ 
assistance  from  the  eolonies  by  ordering  that  the  gen^^sl  and 
fieldofficers  of  the  provincial  forces  should  have  no  rank  when 
serving  with  the  general  and  field-officers  commissioned  by  thd . 
king.  Disgusted  fit  this  order,  Washington  retired  feim  tliti 
service,  and  his  regiment  was  broken  np. 

The  active  participation  in  affairs  by  Cumberland  again  i 
nected  Heniy  Fox  with  their  direction.     This  unscrapnloaa  ^ 
man,  having  "privately  forsworn  all  connection  with  Pitt," 
entered  the  cabinet  without  office,  and  undertook  the  conduct 
of  the  house  of  commons.     Cumberland  had  caused  the  Eng- 
lish mutiny  bill  to  be  revised,  and  its  rigor  doubled.     On  al 
Budden,  at  a  most  unusual  period  in  the  session,  Fox  showed 
Lord  Egmout  a  clause  for  extending  the  mutiny  bill  to  America, 
and  subjecting  the  colonial  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  to 
its  terrible  severity,    Egmont  interceded  to,  protect  America  i 
from  tins  new  grievance  of  military  law  ;  but  Charles  Towna- 
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hend  defended  the  measure,  and,  turning  to  Lord  Egmont,  ex- 
claimed :  '*  Take  the  poor  American  by  the  hand  and  point  out 
Ms  grievances.  I  defy  you,  I  beeeech  you,  to  point  out  one 
grievance.  I  know  not  of  one,"  He  pronounced  a  panegyric 
on  tlie  board  of  trade,  and  defended  all  their  acts,  in  particu- 
lar the  instructions  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborne.  The  petition  of 
the  agent  of  Massaebusette  was  not  allowed  to  be  brought  up  ; 
that  to  the  house  of  lords  no  one  would  offer ;  and  the  bill, 
with  the  clause  for  America,  was  hurried  through  parliament. 

It  ifl  confidently  stated,  by  the  agent  of  MassachuBetts,  that 
a  noble  lord  had  then  a  bill  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  brought 
in,  to  aflcertain  and  regulate  the  colonial  quotas.  AJl  England 
was  persuaded  of  *'the  perverseness  of  the  afisemblies,^'  and 
inquiries  were  instituted  relating  to  the  easiest  method  of  tax- 
ation by  parliament  But,  for  the  moment,  the  prerogative 
was  employed ;  Braddock  was  oi^iered  to  exact  a  common  reve- 
nue ;  and  all  the  governors  received  the  Idng's  pleasure  "  that 
a  fund  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  colonies  collec- 
tively in  North  America." 

Men  in  England  expected  obedience;  but,  in  December, 
Delanoey  referred  to  *'  the  general  opinion  of  the  congress  at 
Albany,  that  the  colonies  would  differ  in  their  measures  and 
disagree  about  their  quotas ;  without  the  interposition  of  the 
British  parliament  to  oblige  them,"  nothing  would  be  done. 

In  the  same  moment,  Shirley,  at  Boston,  was  planning  how 
the  common  fund  could  be  made  efficient ;  and  to  Franklin, 
who,  in  December  1754,  revisited  the  town,  he  submitted  a 
new  scheme  of  union.  A  congress  of  governors  and  delegates 
from  the  councils  was  to  bo  invested  with  power  at  their  meet- 
ings to  adopt  measures  of  defence,  and  to  draw  for  all  necessary 
moneys  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  parliamentary  taxes  on  America. 

"  The  people  in  the  colonies,"  replied  Franklin,  '*  are  better 
judges  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  defence,  and  their  own 
abilities  to  bear  them.  Governors  oft-en  come  to  the  colonies 
merely  to  make  fortunes,  with  which  they  intend  to  return  to 
Britain  ;  are  not  always  men  of  the  best  abilities  or  integritj^ ; 
and  have  no  natural  connection  with  us,  that  should  make  them 
heartily  concerned  for  our  welfare.    The  councillors  in  most 
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of  the  coloniea  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  governors ;  frequently  depend  on  the  goTenKirs 
for  oflSce,  and  are,  therefore,  too  much  under  influence.     Thare 
is  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  power  in  such  governors.     They 
might  abuse  it  merely  to  create  employments,  gratify  depend- ' 
ents,  and  divide  profits/'    Besides,  the  mercantile  6j&tem  of 
England  already  extorted  a  secondary  tribute  from  America* , 
In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  England  from  the  increaeing  de- 
mand  for  English  manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  colonies,  by 
the  British  acts  of  trade,  centred  finally  among  the  merchants  \ 
and  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

Against  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  parliament,  Franklin 
urged  that  it  would  lead  to  dangerous  feuds  and  inevitable 
confusion ;  that  parliament,  being  at  a  great  distance,  was  sub- 
ject to  be  misinformed  ^id  misled,  and  was,  therefore,  nnsiiited  ' 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power ;  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right 
of  Englishmen  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent, 
thi*ough  tlieir  representatives ;  that  to  propose  taxation  by  par- 
liament, rather  than  by  a  colonial  representative  body,  implied 
a  distrust  of  the  loyalty  or  the  patriotism  or  the  imderstanding 
of  the  colonies ;  that  to  compel  them  to  pay  money  without 
their  consent  would  be  rather  like  ntising  contribations  in  an 
enemy's  country  than  taxing  Englishmen  for  their  own  benefit ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  measure  would, 
if  carried  out,  lead  to  a  tax  upon  them  all  by  act  of  parliament 
for  support  of  government,  and  to  the  disuse  of  colonial  assem* 
blies,  as  a  needless  part  of  the  constitution. 

Shirley  next  proposed  the  plan  of  imiting  tlie  ooloniee 
more  intimately  with  Great  Britain  by  allowing  them  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament ;  and  Franklin  replied  that  unity  of 
government  should  be  followed  by  a  real  unity  of  country ;  thftt 
it  would  not  be  acceptable,  unless  a  reasonable  number  of  rep- 
resentatives were  allowed,  all  laws  restraining  the  trade  or  the 
manufactures  of  the  colonies  were  repealed,  and  Engknd,  oaai 
ing  to  regard  the  colonies  as  tributary  to  its  industry,  were  to 
foster  the  merchant,  the  smith,  the  hatter  in  America  equally 
with  those  on  her  own  soil. 

Unable  to  move  Franklin,  Shirley  renewed  to  the  secretary 
of  state  his  representations  of  the  necessity  of  a  union  of  the 
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colonies,  to  be  formed  in  England  and  enforced  by  act  of  par- 
liament.   At  the  same  time,  he  warned  against  Franklin- s  Al- 
bany plan,  which  he  described  as  the  application  of  the  old 
republican  charter  system,  such  as  prevailed  in  Khode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  to  the  formation  of  an  American  confederacy. 
The  Bystem,  said  he,  is  unfit  for  a  particular  colony ;  and  much 
more  unfit  for  a  general  government  over  a  union  of  thera  all* 
Early  in  1755,  Shirley  enforced  to  the  secretary  of  state 
"the  necessity  not  only  of  a  parUamentaiy  miion,  but  taxa- 
tion."    During  the  winter,  Sharpe,  who  had  been  appointed 
temporarily  to  the  chief  conmaand  in  America,  vainly  solicited 
aid  from  every  province.     New  Hampshire,  although  weak 
and  young,  '^  took  every  opportunity  to  force  acts  contrary  to 
the  king's  instructions  and  prerogative."     The  character  of  the 
lihode  Island  government  gave  "  no  great  prospect  of  assist- 
ance»"    New  York  hesitated  in  providing  quarters  for  British 
:  soldiers,  and  would  contribute  to  a  general  fund  only  when 
'others  did.    New  Jersey  sliowed  "  the  greatest  contempt  -^  for 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  its  aged  governor.    In  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Maryland,  in  South  Carolina,  the  grants  of  money  by 
the  assemblies  were  negatived,  because  they  were  connected 
with  the  encroachments  of  popular  power  on  the  prerogative, 
_**Bch^nes  of  future  independency,"  "the  grasping  at  the  di&- 
^poflition  of  all  public  money  and  filling  all  ofiices ; "  and  in 
each  instance  the  veto  excited  a  great  flame.     The  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  borrowed  money  and  issued  bills  of 
credit  by  their  own  resolves,  without  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor.   '*  They  are  the  more  dangerous,"  said  Morris,  "  because 
I  &  future  assembly  may  use  those  powers  against  the  govern- 
I  Jnent  by  which  they  are  now  protected ;  '*  and  he  constantly 
liolicited  the  interference  of  England*    The  provincial  press 
[Engaged  in  the  strife.     "  Redress,"  said  the  Pennsylvania  roy- 
F  ftlists,  "  if  it  comes,  must  come  from  his  majesty  and  the  Brit- 
I  ish  parUament*"     The  Quakers  looked  to  the  same  authority, 
not  for  taxation,  but  for  the  abolition  of  the  proprietary  rule. 

The  contest  along  the  American  frontier  was  raging  fiercely, 
when,  in  January  1755,  France  proposed  to  England  to  leave 
tho  Ohio  valley  as  it  was  before  the  last  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  inquired  the  motive  of  the  armament  which  was  making 
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inlrdand.    Briddodr,  with  two  wepmeo^  w  Agriy  on  tht  I 
way  t0  America  when  Kevcastk  ga^e  aBBomiieei  llot  defasot' 
oalj  wad  iotaMled,  that  the  geiiend  peaeeehoold  nol  be  broken; 
And  offered  to  leaye  the  OhioTaUeyaa  it  bad  been  at  the  treaij 
of  Utrecbt    Mirepotx,  in  reply,  was  wiDiiig  tbal  bodi  tli9 
Froich  and  EngKA  should  retire  frpm  tbe  ooim^  betweoi  I 
the  Ohio  and  the  Alkgfaanie^  and  kare  that  territorj  neatral^  | 
which  would  have  aecnred  to  hia  §oreTeig[i  all   the  comiti/j 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio ;  Englaiid,  <hi  tbe  eontrarr^  d^J 
manded  that  France  should  destroj  all  her  forts  aa  far  «  lbs  ] 
Wabadif  raze  Niagara  aod  Crown  Point,  scmnender  the  i 
snla  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  strip  of  land  twenty  leagues  wide 
along  the  Bay  of  Fandy  and  the  Atlantic,  and  leare  the  ioter-  j 
mediate  eountiy  to  the  St  Lawrence  a  nential  desert, 
proposals  met  with  no  acceptance;  yet  both  parties  profeandl 
a  desire  to  investigate  and  arrange  all  disputed  points ;  and  | 
Lonis  XT,,  while  he  sent  three  thousand  men  to  America,  held  j 
himself  ready  to  sacrifice  for  peace  all  but  houor  and  the  pn>»| 
teetion  due  to  his  subjects;  consenting  that  Kew  £nglmndj 
should  reach  on  the  east  to  the  Penobscot,  on  the  north  to  the  J 
watershed  of  tlie  highlands. 

While  the  n^otiations  were  pending,  Braddoek  arrived  in 
the  Che8ape4ike*  In  March,  he  reached  WilUamsbui^,  and. 
visited  Annapolis ;  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  he,  with  Cam* ' 
modore  Eeppel,  held  a  congress  at  Alexandria.  There  wens 
present,  of  the  American  governors,  Shirley,  next  to  Braddoek 
in  military  rank ;  Delaneey,  of  New  York ;  Morris,  of  PeniH 
sylvania ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland ;  and  Dinu-iddie,  of  Virginia, 
Braddoek  directed  their  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  subject  ol 
a  colonial  revenue,  on  which  his  instructions  commanded  him 
to  insist,  and  his  anger  kindled  *^  that  no  such  fund  was  alioedj 
established''  The  govemora  present,  recapitulating  their 
strifes  with  tlieir  assemblies^  made  answer :  ^^  Such  a  fund  **^n 
never  be  established  in  the  colonies  without  the  aid  of  parliar 
ment.  Having  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  in  their  re- 
spective governments  the  proportion  expected  by  his  majeety 
toward  defraying  the  expense  of  his  service  in  North  America, 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  proposed  to 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  find  out  some  method  of  compelling 
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them  to  do  it,  and  of  assessing  the  several  governmente  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities.*-  This  imposing  docu- 
ment Braddock  sent  forthwith  to  the  minifltry,  himself  urging 
the  necessity  of  laying  some  tax  thronghoat  his  majesty's  do- 
minions in  North  America.  Dinwiddie  reiterated  his  old 
advice.  Sharpe  recommended  that  the  governor  and  council, 
without  the  assembly,  should  have  power  to  levy  money  ^'  after 
any  manner  that  may  be  deemed  most  ready  and  convenient." 
"  A  common  fund,"  so  Shirley  assm^d  hia  colleagues,  on  the 
antharity  of  the  British  secretary  of  state,  "  must  be  either 
voluntarily  raised,  or  assessed  in  some  other  way.'- 

I  have  had  in  my  hands  vast  masses  of  correspondence! 
including  letters  from  servants  of  the  crown  in  every  royal 
colony  in  America ;  from  civilians,  as  well  as  from  Bi-addock 
and  Dunbar  and  Grage ;  from  Delancey  and  Sharpe,  as  well 
as  from  Dinwiddie  and  Shirley;  and  all  were  of  the  same 
tenor*  The  British  miniBtry  heard  one  general  clamor  from 
men  in  office  for  taxation  by  act  of  parliaments  "  In  an  act 
of  parhament  for  a  general  fund,"  wrote  Shirley,  "I  have 
great  reason  to  think  the  people  will  readily  acquiesce." 

In  England,  the  government  was  more  and  more  incUned 
to  enforce  the  permanent  authority  of  Great  Britain.  No  as- 
sembly had  with  more  energy  assumed  the  management  of  the 
provincial  treasury  than  that  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Richai'd 
Lyttelton,  brother  of  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  who,  in  November 
1755,  l>ecame  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  sent  to  recover 
the  authority  which  had  been  impaired  by  **  the  unmanly  fa- 
cilities of  former  rulers,"  Pennsylvania  had,  in  January  1755, 
professed  its  loyalty,  and  explained  the  danger  to  chartered 
liberties  from  proprietary  instructionfl ;  but,  after  a  hearing 
before  the  board  of  trade,  the  addness  of  the  colonial  legiskr 
ture  to  tlieir  sovereign,  hke  that  of  New  York  in  the  former 
year,  was  disdainfully  rejected.  Petitions  for  reimbursements 
and  aids  were  received  with  displeasure ;  the  people  of  New 
England  were  treated  as  desiring  to  be  paid  for  protecting 
themselves.  The  reimbursement  of  Majssachusetts  for  taking 
Lomsburg  wa»  now  condemned,  as  a  subsidy  to  subjects  who 
had  only  done  their  duty.  "  You  must  fight  for  your  own 
altars  and  firesides,"  was  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson's  answer  to  the 
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jyiKfieui igenli^ IS  Aefiran bndied  toliiiDfiatf  tnm^ew- 
ende^  and  from  botb  to  Hkli&x.  HiKfMC  akme  luutdedaiiott 
azui  a  plan.  In  Julj  17^,  he  in^sted  with  the  nmilslrjr  on  a 
^genmlffjBteiiilo  ease  ^  mocfaer  eomiirf  of  the  great  aad 
heavy  exp^saea  with  whidi  it  ol  bto  yearn  waa  hmdeiied.'' 
The  administntioii  reEolred  "  to  faiae  fonda  for  AmericazL  af- 
£uz8  bj  ^  atamp  dutr^  and  a  dntr'^  on  prodaeta  of  the  foreigii 
Wcfit  Indies  imported  into  the  oontineiilal  eoloaiieB,  The 
English  preaB  advocated  an  impoat  in  the  northern  eokniea  en 
Wert  India  prodoctB,  ^and  Bkewiee  ttiat»  hy  let  of  pariiameDt, 
these  be  a  furdier  fond  eetahlisbed "  from  ^stamped  paper.'* 
This  tax,  it  waa  oonoeiTed,  would  yield  ^a  yeiy  large  atms*" 
Uiiske^  an  American,  writing  nnder  the  patronage  of  Charles 
Townshend,  oiged  a  reform  in  the  colonial  administration,  and 
modeiate  taxation  by  parliament  Dekncey,  in  Angufit^  had 
hinted  to  the  New  York  assembly  that  a  ^  gtamp  du^  would 
be  eo  diffused  as  to  be  in  a  manner  inaeofiible.''  That  proTinee 
objected  to  a  Btunp  tax  as  oppresgive^  though  not  to  a  modei^ 
ate  impoat  on  West  India  products ;  and  the  voice  of  Maoa- 
chusetta  waa  unheeded^  when,  in  November,  it  instmcted  ita 
agent  "to  oppose  everything  that  should  have  the  remoteit 
tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  plantations.^'  Those  iriio 
once  promised  opposition  to  an  American  revenue  that  aboaU 
come  under  the  dlrectian  of  the  government  in  England,  re^ 
solved  rather  to  sustain  it,  and  the  next  winter  was  to  intith 
duce  the  new  policy. 

The  civilized  world  was  just  beginning  to  give  attention  to 
the  colonies.  Hutcheson,  the  able  Irish  writer  on  ethics^ 
who,  without  the  power  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  theory 
of  morals,  knew  that  it  needed  a  reform,  and  was  certain  that 
truth  and  right  have  a  foundation  within  us,  thotigli,  swayed 
by  the  material  philosophy  of  his  times,  he  sought  that  foun- 
dation not  in  pure  reason,  but  in  a  moral  sense— saw  no  wrong 
in  the  coming  independence  of  America.  "When,"  h©  in- 
quired, "  have  colonies  a  right  to  be  released  from  the  domiiK 
ion  of  the  parent  state  t "  And  this  year  his  opinion  saw  the 
light:  "Whenever  they  are  so  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength  as  to  be  sufficient  by  themselves  for  all  the  good  ends 
of  a  political  union." 
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CHAPTER  Tm. 


mfQLAKD  AND   FRANCE  CONTEND  FOR  THE   OHIO  VALLEY  AKD  FOB 
ACADL4.,      NEWCASTLE'S   ABMIXISTIIATION   COlSTTmUKD, 

1755, 

The  events  of  the  glimmer  strengthened  the  purpose,  but 
delayed  the  period,  of  taxation  by  parliament.     Between  Eng- 
land and  France  peace  existed  under  ratified  treaties ;  it  was 
proposed  not  to  invade  Canada,  bnt  to  repel  encroachments  on 
the  frontier.     For  this  end,  four  expeditions  were  concerted 
by  Braddock  at  Alexandria.     Lawrence,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce  that  province  according  to 
the  English  interpretatioE  of  its  boundaries ;  Jolmson,  from  his 
long  acquaintance  with  the  Six  Nations,  was  selected  to  enroll 
[Mohawk  warriors  in  British  pay, and  lead  them  with  provincial 
t militia  against  Crown  Point;  Shirley  proposed  to  drive  the 
'French  from  Niagara;  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  recover 
the  Ohio  valley* 

Soon  after  Braddock  sailed  from  Eiu-ope,  the  French  sent 

re-enforcements  to  Canada  under  the  veteran  Dieskan.    Bo»- 

Icawen,  with  English  ships,  followed  in  their  track ;  and  when 

be  French  ambassador,  who  waB  still  at  London,  expressed 

fiome  uneajsinesfl  on  the  occasion,  he  had  been  assured  that  the 

[Engligh  would  not  begin  hostilities.    At  six  o'clock,  on  the 

[evening  of  the  seventh  of  June,  the  Alcide,  the  Lys,  and  the 

Dauphin,  that  had  for  several  days  been  separated  from  their 

I  squadron,  fell  in  with  the  British  fleet  off  Cape  Race.    Be- 

[tween  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Al- 

dde,  under  Hocquart,  was  within  hearing  of  the  Dunkirk,  a 

vessel  of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Howe.     "Are  we  at 

peace  or  war?"  asked  Hocquart     The  French  affirm  that 
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the  answer  to  them  was,  "  Peace  I  Peace !  "  till  Boscawen  gave 
the  signal  to  engage.  Ilowe,  who  was  as  brave  as  he  was  tad- 
turn,  obeyed  the  order  promptly  j  and  the  Alcide  and  Lys 
yielded  to  superior  force.  The  Danphia,  being  a  good  saileT, 
Bcud  safely  for  Louisburg,  Nine  more  of  the  French  Bqimd- 
ron  came  in  sight  of  the  Britifih,  but  were  not  intercepted ; 
and,  before  June  was  gone,  Dieskau  and  his  troops,  with  Vau- 
dreuil,  who  superseded  Duquesne  as  governor  of  Canada,  land- 
ed at  Quebec.  Vaudreuil  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  had  served 
in  Canada,  and  been  governor  of  Louisiana ;  his  countrymeQ 
flocked  about  liim  to  bid  him  welcome. 

From  WilliamBboi^,  Braddock  sent  word  to  Newcastle  that 
he  woidd  be  "  beyond  the  mountains  of  AHeghany  by  the  end 
of  April;"  at  Alexandria,  in  April,  he  promised  tidings  of 
hijs  successes  by  an  express  to  be  sent  in  June.  At  Frederick- 
town,  where  he  halted  for  carriages,  he  said  to  Franklin :  '*  Af- 
ter  taking  Fort  Duquesne,  I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara,  and, 
having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac.  Duquesne  can  hardly  detain 
me  above  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  see  nothing  that  can 
obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara.''  "  The  Indians  are  dexteit>ii8 
in  laying  and  executing  ambuscades,"  replied  Franklin,  who 
called  to  mind  the  French  invasion  of  the  Chicasas,  and  the 
death  of  Artaguette  and  Vincennes.  "  The  savages,"  answered 
Braddock,  "  may  be  formidable  to  your  mw  American  militia ; 
upon  the  king's  regulars  and  disciplined  troops,  it  is  imposBible 
they  should  make  any  impression."  The  little  army  wiis  •*  un- 
able to  move,  for  want  of  horses  and  carriages ; "  but  Franklin, 
by  his  "  great  influence  in  Pennsylvania,"  supplied  both  witli  ft 
**  promptitude  and  probity  "  which  extorted  praise  from  Brad- 
dock and  unanimous  thanks  from  the  assembly  of  his  provinoe^ 
Among  the  wagoners  was  Daniel  Morgan,  famed  in  village 
groups  as  a  wrestler,  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  who 
emigrated  as  a  day-laborer  from  New  Jersey  to  Yirginia,  and, 
hufllianding  his  wages,  became  the  owner  of  a  team*  At  WilTa 
creek,  which  took  the  name  of  Cumberland,  Washington,  in 
May,  joined  the  expedition  as  one  of  the  general's  aids* 

Seven-and*twenty  days  passed  in  the  march  from  Alexan- 
dria  to  Cumberland,  where  two  thousand  effective  men  Were 
assembled;   among  them,  two  independent  companies  from 
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New  York,  under  tbe  conunand  of  Horatio  Gates.  "The 
American  troops,"  wrote  Braddock,  "have  little  oourage  or 
good-will;  I  expect  from  them  almost  no  military  service, 
though  I  have  employed  the  best  officers  to  drill  them ; "  and 
he  insulted  tlie  country  as  void  of  ability,  honor,  and  integrity. 
"The  general  is  brave,"  said  his  secretary,  yoimg  Shirley,  ''and 
in  pecuniary  matters  honest,  but  disqualified  for  the  service  he 
is  employed  in ; "  and  Washington  found  him  "  incapable  of 
arguing  without  warmth,  or  giving  up  any  point  he  had  assert* 
ed,  be  it  ever  so  incompatible  mih  common  sense.'^ 

From  Cumberland  to  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  the  distance  is 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  last  day  of 
May,  five  hundred  men  were  sent  forward  to  open  the  roads, 
and  store  provisions  at  little  Meadows.  Sir  Peter  Halket 
followed  with  the  first  brigade,  and  June  was  advancing  before 
the  general  was  in  motion  with  the  second.  Meantime,  Fort 
Duquesne  was  receiving  re-enforcements.  **  We  shall  have 
more  to  do,''  said  Washington,  ''  than  to  go  up  the  hills  and 
come  doMm,^' 

The  military  road  was  carried,  not  through  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain,  which  was  then  impassable,  but,  with  infinite  toil, 
over  the  hills.  The  army  followed  in  a  slender  line,  nearly 
four  miles  long. 

On  tlie  nineteentli  of  June,  Braddock,  by  Waflhington''8 
advice,  leaving  Dunbar  to  f oUow  with  the  residue  of  the  army, 
pushed  forward  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men.  Yet  still 
they  stopped  to  level  every  molehiU,  and  erect  bridges  over 
every  creek.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  they  arrived  at  the  fork 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogeny  rivers.  The  distance  to 
Fort  Duquesne  was  but  twelve  miles,  and  the  governor  of  New 
France  gave  it  up  as  lost  ^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  ninth,  the  troops  of  Braddock 
forded  the  tranquil  Monongaliela  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tur- 
tle creek,  and  marched  on  its  southern  bank.  At  noon  they 
forded  the  Monongahela  again,  and  stood  between  the  rivers 
that  form  the  Ohio,  only  ten  miles  distant  from  the  fork.  A 
detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Gage,  and  closely  attended  by  a  working  party 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  under  St,  Clair,  advanced  cautiouely, 
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with  guides  and  flanking  parties,  along  a  path  btit  twelve  feel 
wide,  toward  the  nneTen  woody  country  that  was  between  them 
and  Fort  Duqiiesno.  Braddock  '^  was  too  btitb  of  victory,  and 
had  not  scouts  out  before  the  army  to  discover  the  enemy  in 
their  lurking-places,"  The  party  with  Gage  ascended  the  hill 
till  they  gained  the  point  where  they  turned  the  ravine.  The 
ground  then  on  their  left  sloped  downward  toward  the  river 
bank ;  on  their  right,  it  rose,  first  graduallyj  then  suddenly,  to 
a  high  ridge.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  following,  when 
"  the  general  was  eurprified  "  by  a  very  heavy  and  quick  fire  in 
the  front. 

Aware  of  liis  movements  by  the  fidelity  of  their  scoutSy  tlie 
French  had  re&olved  on  an  ambuscade.  Twice  in  council  the 
Indians  declined  the  enterprise.  "  I  shaU  go,"  said  Beaujeu, 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne,  **  and  will  you  Buffer  your 
father  to  go  alone  i  1  am  sure  we  Bhall  conquer."  Recover- 
ing confidence,  they  pledged  themselves  to  be  Im  companions. 
At  an  early  hour,  Contrecoeur  detached  Beaujeu,  Dumas,  and 
lagnery,  with  leea  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  French  and 
Canadians,  and  six  hundred  and  tliirty-seven  savagea,  under 
orders  to  repair  to  a  favorable  spot  selected  the  preceding  ev^i* 
ing.  Before  reaching  it,  they  found  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English,  who  were  advancing  in  good  order,  and 
Beaujeu  instantly  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  vivacity. 
Gage  should,  on  the  moment,  have  sent  support  to  his  flanking 
parties,  but,  from  natural  indeciaion,  failed  to  do  so.  The  flank- 
ing guards  were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  party,  leaving 
their  two  six-pounders  ia  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  were  thmwn 
back  upon  the  vanguard  which  the  general  had  sent  as  a  i^e* 
enforcement,  and  which  was  attempting  to  fonn  in  face  of  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right.  The  men  of  both  re^ments  were 
crowded  together  in  promiscuous  confusion*  The  general  hur- 
ried forward  with  his  artillery,  which,  though  it  oould  do  little 
harm,  as  it  played  against  an  enemy  whom  the  woodi  con- 
cealed, yet  made  the  savages  waver.  At  this  time,  Beaujeu 
fell,  when  the  brave  and  humane  Dumas,  taking  the  conmmnd^ 
sent  the  savages  to  attack  the  English  in  flank^  while  he,  with 
the  French  and  Canadians,  continued  the  combat  in  front. 

But  Braddock  ^^did  not  allow  his  men  to  go  to  trees,  and 
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fight  the  Indiims  in  their  own  way,"  The  eavageB,  "protected 
by  the  trees,  on  their  seeing"  the  British  "forces  march  in  a 
body,  spread  themselvcB  in  a  crescentj  or  half -moon,  by  which 
they  had  the  advantage  on  every  side*"  *  Posted  behind  large 
trees  **  in  the  fi'ont  of  the  troops,  and  on  the  hilla  which  over- 
hung the  right  flank,"  invisible,  yet  making  the  woods  re-echo 
their  war-whoop,  they  fired  i^^ith  deadly  aim  at  "  the  fair  mark  " 
offered  by  the  "  compact  body  of  men  beneath  them."  None 
of  tlie  EngUsh  that  were  engaged  would  say  they  saw  a  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy,  and  "many  of  the  officers,  who  were  in 
the  heat  of  the  action  the  whole  time,  wotdd  not  assert  that 
they  saw  one ; "  and  they  could  only  return  the  fii^e  at  random 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 

The  combat  continued  for  two  hours,  with  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  either  side.  The  regulars,  terri- 
fied by  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  dispirited  by  a  manner  of 
fighting  such  as  they  had  never  imagined,  contrary  to  orders, 
gathered  themselves  into  a  body  ten  or  twelve  deep,  and  would 
then  level,  fire,  and  shoot  down  men  before  them.  The  officers 
bravely  advanced,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  small  bodies,  some- 
times separately,  but  were  sacrificed  by  the  soldiers,  who  de- 
clined to  follow  them,  and  even  fired  upon  them  from  the  rear. 
Of  eighty-sLi  officers,  twenty-six  were  killed,  among  them  Sir 
Peter  Halket,  and  thirtynseven  were  wounded,  including  Gage 
and  other  field-oflicers.  Of  the  men,  one  half  were  killed  or 
woimded.  Braddock  braved  every  danger.  Hie  secretary  was 
shot  dead ;  both  his  English  aids  were  disabled  early  in  the  ^i- 
gagement,  leaving  Washington  alone  to  distribute  his  orders, 
**  I  expected  every  moment,"  said  one  whose  eye  was  on  him, 
"  to  see  him  falL"  He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
four  bullets  through  his  coat,  yet  escaped  without  a  wound. 
"  Death,"  wrote  Washington,  **  waB  levelling  my  companions 
on  every  side  of  me ;  hut,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  I  have  been  protected."  "To  the  public,"  said 
Samuel  Davies^  a  learned  Virginia  divine,  in  the  following 
month,  "  I  point  out  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  pre8er\^ed  in  so  signal 
a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country."    "  Who 

•  Compare  Dinwlddic  to  Habfai,  1  October^  1755.    Ma 
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ifl  Mr.  Wasldngton? "  asked  Lord  Halifax,  a  few  montliB  later. 
" I  know  nothing  of  him,"  he  added,  ''but  that  they  eaj  h©  be- 
haved in  Braddock's  action  aj3  bravely  as  if  he  really  laved  the 
whistling  of  bullets,"     The  Virginia  troops  showed  great  valor, 
and^  of  three  companies,  scarcely  thirty  men  were  left  alive. 
Captain  Peyronney  and  all  his  officers,  down  to  a  corpoialy 
were  IdUed ;  of  Poison's^  whose  courage  was  honored  bj  the 
legislature  of  the  Old  Dominion,  only  one  officer  was  Irft 
But  "those  they  caU  regulars,  having  wasted  their  anuutuii- 
tion,  broke  and  ran,  "as  sheep  before  hounds^  leaving  the  artU^l 
lery,  provisions,  baggage,  and  even  the  private  papers  of  tlie 
general,  a  prey  to  the  enemy.     The  attempt  to  rally  tliem 
as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountain.**  \ 
Of  privates,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  were  killed  or  wound- ' 
ed,  while  of  the  French  and  Indians,  oidy  three  officers  and 
thirty  men  f eD,  and  but  as  many  more  were  wounded, 

Braddock  had  five  horses  disabled  under  him ;  at  lasl 
bullet  entered  his  right  side,  and  he  fell  mortally  woimded* 
He  was  with  difficulty  brought  ofE  the  field,  and  borne  in 
the  train  of  the  fugitives ;  the  meeting  at  Dunbar's  camp  mad$ 
a  day  of  confusion.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  Dunbar  destroyed  ^ 
tlie  remaining  artillery,  and  burned  the  pubUc  stores  and  the  I 
heavy  baggage,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
pretending  that  he  had  the  orders  of  the  dying  general^  and 
being  himself  resolved,  in  niiclsimuner,  to  evacuate  Fort  Chun- 
beriand,  and  hurry  to  Philadelphia  for  winter  qnartera  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day  they  all  retreated.  At  night,  Braddock 
roused  from  his  lethargy  to  say :  "  We  shall  better  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  another  time ; "  and  died.  His  grave  may 
stni  be  seen,  near  the  national  road,  about  a  Qiile  west  of  Fort 
KedesBity. 

The  forest  battle-field  was  left  thickly  strewn  with  the 
wonnded  and  the  dead.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  hanrest 
of  scalps  and  spoils.  As  evening  approached,  the  woods  round 
Fort  Duquesne  rung  with  the  halloos  of  the  red  men,  the  fir^ 
ing  of  small  arms,  mingled  with  a  peal  from  tlie  cannon  at  the 
fort.  The  next  day  the  British  artillery  was  brought  in ;  and 
the  Indian  warriors,  painting  their  skin  a  shining  vermilion^ 
with  patches  of  black  and  brown  and  blue,  tricked  theniselvea 
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out  in  the  laced  hats  and  bright  apparel  of  the  English  officers. 
"  This  whole  tranBactioti,'^  writes  Franklin,  *'  gave  us  Ameri« 
cans  the  iirat  sujspicion  that  our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of 
British  regular  troops  had  not  been  well  founded." 

The  news  of  Bi-addock's  defeat  and  the  sliameful  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Cumberland  threw  the  central  provinces  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  resolved 
to  grant  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  king's  use,  in  part  by  a 
tax  on  all  estatesj  real  and  personal,  within  the  province.  Mor- 
ris, the  governor,  obeying  the  orders  of  the  proprietaries, 

I  claimed  exemption  for  their  estates.  The  assembly  rejected 
lie  demand  with  disdain ;  for  the  annual  income  of  the  pro- 
prietaries from  quit-rents,  ground-rents,  renta  of  manors,  and 
other  appropriated  and  settled  lands,  was  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds.    Sharpe  would  not  convene  the  afisembly  of  Maryland, 

(because  it  was  "  fond  of  imitating  the  precedents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." And  the  governors,  proprietary  as  well  as  royal,  recip- 
rocally assured  each  other  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  their 
colonies  without  an  act  of  parliament 

Happily,  the  Catawbas  at  the  south  remained  faithful ;  and 
in  July,  at  a  council  of  five  hundred  Cherokees  assembled  un- 
der a  tree  in  the  highlands  of  west-em  Carolina,  Glen  renewed 
the  covenant  of  peace,  obtained  a  cession  of  lands,  and  was  in- 
vited to  erect  Fort  Prince  George  near  the  ^nllages  of  Conaaat- 
chee  and  Keowee, 

At  the  north,  New  England  was  extending  British  domin- 
ion. Massachusetts  cheerfully  levied  about  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  men,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  able-bodied  men 
in  the  colony.  Of  these,  a  detachment  took  part  in  establidi- 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  England  in  Acadia.  That  peninsula 
— abounding  in  harbors  and  in  forests,  rich  in  its  ocean  fish- 
eries and  in  the  product  of  its  rivers,  near  to  a  region  that 
invited  to  the  chase  and  tlie  fur  trade,  having  in  its  interior 
large  tracts  of  alluvial  soil — had  become  dear  to  its  inhabitants, 
who  beheld  around  them  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  for  sev- 
eral generations.    It  was  the  oldest  French  colony  in  North 

'America,  There  the  Bretons  had  built  their  dwellings,  sixteen 
years  before  the  pilgriins  reached  the  shores  of  New  England. 
With  the  progress  of  the  respective  settlements,  sectional  jeal- 
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oiiflies  and  religions  bigotry  had  renewed  their  warEare;  tlie 


ofepring  of  the  Massachusetts  husbandmen  were   taught  to 
abhor  *' popish  cruelties"  and  "popish  fiuperetitioiis ; "  whil 
Roman    Catholic   missionaries  were  propagating   their  fsith 
among  the  villages  of  the  Abenakis, 

After  repeated  conquest  and  restorations,  the  treatj  oJ 
Utrecht  conceded  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  to  Great  Britain, 
Yet  the  name  of  Annapolis,  a  feeble  English  garrison,  and 
five  or  six  iinmigmnt  families,  were  nearly  all  that  marked 
the  supremacy  of  England.     The  old  inhabitants  reniained  oi 
the  soil.     They  still  loved  the  language  and  the  usages  of  their 
forefathers,  and  their  religion  was  graven  upon  their  eovh. 
They  promised  submission  to  England ;  but  such  was  the  lov© 
with  which  France  had  inspired  them,  they  would  not  fight 
against  its  standard  or  renounce  its  name.     Though  conqtK 
they  were  French  neutrals. 

For  nearly  forty  years  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  tliey 
been  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  had  prospered  in  their 
fiion.  No  tax-gatherer  counted  their  f  olds,  no  magistrate  dwel 
in  their  hamlets.  The  parish  priest  made  their  records  and' 
regukted  their  successions.  Their  little  disputes  were  settled' 
among  themselveSj  with  scarcely  one  appeal  to  English  author^ 
ity  at  AnnapoliB,  The  pastures  were  covered  with  their  herds 
and  flocks ;  and  dikes,  raised  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  socud 
industry,  shut  out  the  rivers  and  the  tide  from  alluvial  niArsbes 
of  exuberant  fertility.  The  meadows,  thus  reclaimed,  were- 
covered  by  grafises^  or  fields  of  wheat.  Their  houses  were  built 
in  clusters,  neatly  constructed  and  comfortably  furnished ;  and 
around  them  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  abounded.  With 
spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  their  women  made,  of  flax  from 
their  own  fields,  of  fleeces  from  their  own  flocks,  eoaree  but 
sufficient  clothing.  The  few  foreign  luxuries  that  were  coveted 
could  be  obtained  from  Annapolis  or  Louisburg,  in  return  for 
furs  or  wheat  or  cattle. 

Happy  in  their  neutrahty,  the  Acadians  formed,  as  it  werOi 
one  great  family.    Their  morals  were  of  unaffected  pi 
the  custom  of  e^rly  marriages  was  universal     The  neigh; 
of  the  commimity  would  assist  the  new  couple  to  raise 
cottage  on  fertile  land,  which  the  vnldemess  freely  off( 
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Their  numbers  increased^  and  the  colony,  which  Iiad  begun  ajs 
the  trading  station  of  a  company,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade,  counted,  perhaps,  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  England  began  vigorously  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia, 
the  native  inhabitants  might  fear  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
The  enthusiasm  of  their  priests  waja  kindled  at  the  thought 
that  heretics,  of  a  land  which  had  diBfranchised  Catholics,  were 
to  surround,  and  perhaps  to  overwhelm,  the  ancient  Acadians. 
"  Better,*'  said  the  priests,  "  surrender  your  meadows  to  the  sea 
and  your  houses  to  the  flames,  than,  at  the  peril  of  your  souls, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  government."  And 
they,  from  their  anxious  sincerity,  were  unceitain  in  their  re- 
solves ;  now  gathering  courage  to  flee  beyond  the  isthmus  for 
other  homes  in  New  France,  and  now  yearning  for  their  own 
houses  and  fields,  their  herds  and  pastures. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  British  officers  aided  the  priests  in 
their  attempts  to  foment  disaffection.  The  English  regarded 
colonies,  even  when  settled  by  men  from  their  own  land,  only 
aa  sources  of  emolument  to  the  mother  coimtry ;  colonists  as 
an  taferior  caste.  The  Acadians  were  despised  because  they 
were  helpless.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  conquerors,  they 
were  not  educated  to  the  knowledge,  the  defence,  and  the  love 
of  English  liberties ;  they  knew  not  the  way  to  the  throne,  and, 
given  up  to  military  masters,  had  no  redress  in  civil  tribunals. 
Their  papers  and  records,  the  titles  to  their  estates  and  inheri- 
tances, were  taken  away  from  them.  Was  their  property  de- 
manded for  the  public  service,  "  they  were  not  to  be  bargained 
with  for  the  payment"  The  words  may  still  be  read  on  the 
council  records  at  HaUfax.  They  must  comply,  it  was  written, 
without  making  any  terras,  '*  immediately,"  or  "^  the  next  cou- 
rier would  bring  an  order  for  military  execution  upon  the  de* 
linquents ; "  and,  when  they  delayed  in  fetching  firewood  for 
their  oppressors,  it  was  told  them  from  the  governor;  **If 
they  do  not  do  it  in  proper  time,  the  soldiers  shall  absolutely 
take  their  houses  for  fuel."  The  unoffending  sufferers  sub- 
mitted meekly  to  the  tjT*anny,  Under  pretence  of  fearing  that 
they  might  rise  in  behalf  of  France,  or  seek  shelter  in  Canada, 
or  convey  provisions  to  the  French  garrisons,  they  were  di- 
rected to  surrender  their  boats  and  their  fire-arms ;  and,  con- 
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to  pmidi  liiaii  at  diKreticKi;  if  tlie  troops 
r  tosfliel'wagHoeeondioiiflHQet;^  whetb^tki 
gDill3r«nea-9Di^*>tika^vi«jelwineTe,  and  •tooAfcifi 

The  RiMiLh»^<»lMdyiBided  die  BoremgiiEj  avimii^i 
iTiiii  iTiii  |iniiiiiiih^  liililiiaMiit  Hiiiniftiliiiii  im  fliii 
two  forte:  oMv  •  ilodEidt  fli  the  iMNidi  of  the  little  river  0» 
fttHoXy  MV  Bsf  Tote;  ^w  odwr^  the  moeie 
iiMft»»  of  Ben  Scjcnn;  iMiill  aid  supplied  it 
vpeii  m  emimee  ob  tbe  north  side  of  Ibe 
tbeBkjaf.Fndj;    Tbe  isduinB  k  here  litfdfy  fiftem  i 
wide,  ind  f oniied  the  mtntil  batandsir  between  Kew 
and  Acadift. 

The  Fnmh  el  Ben  86 jour  hed  paaed  the  pravioae 
m  wim^peetiBg  Ifiimiiniitjj  ignorait  of  the  ] 
two  erowns  for  war.  As  fipring  appitndbed,  i 
aroused;  bntYergor^  the  iiieffieieDt ecMiiiiHuider, took  novigoi^ 
ooi  measitree  for  stre^theuiiig  hiawnfa;  nor  w»  he  foB^ 
rooaed  to  his  danger  till,  horn  the  walk  of  hk  fort,  he  beheU 
tffee  fleet  of  the  Englidi  eailing  fearieeBly  lato  the  baj ,  and  an* 
ehorJng  before  hk  erea. 

The  proYineial  troopa,  about  fifteen  hundred  in  nnmber, 
fifiengtibeoed  by  a  detadunent  of  tb?^  hondred  negukr^  and  a 
train  of  artaieiy»  were  diaembarked  witboat  difficultr^  A  d^ 
waa  giren  to  ropoee  and  perade ;  on  tbe  foorA  of  Jane,  ihey 
farced  the  passage  of  the  Measagouohe,  tbe  interrenii^  river. 
No  mJHj  was  attempted ;  no  earnest  defence  waa  nnder^eo« 
On  tbe  twdftb^  tbe  fort  at  Bean  S^jonr,  weakened  bv  fear, 
dkcordy  and  confusion,  was  invested ;  and  in  four  daja  it  ma^ 
rendered.  Bj  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  garnaon  waa 
to  be  sent  to  Looisbui^ ;  for  tbe  Acadian  f ugitiveei  inaiannBh 
afi  thej  had  been  forced  into  the  aerviee,  amnesfy  wm  atip<i« 
lated.  The  place  reoeiTed  an  Eogliah  garrison,  and,  from  the 
brother  of  the  Idn^  th^i  the  aonl  of  tbe 
Cumberland 

The  petty  fortreaa  near  tbe  ri?er  Gaspereanx,  on  Bay  Ve 
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a  mere  palisade,  flanked  by  four  block-houflea,  without  monnd 
or  trenches,  and  tenanted  by  no  more  than  twenty  soldiers, 
though  commanded  by  the  braye  ViUerai,  conld  do  nothing 
but  capitulate  on  the  same  terms.  Meantime,  Captain  Boos 
sailed,  with  three  frigates  and  a  sloop,  to  reduce  the  French 
fort  on  the  St  John's.  But,  before  he  arrived  there,  the  fort 
and  dwellings  of  tlie  French  liad  been  abandoned  and  burned, 
and  he  took  possession  of  a  deserted  country.  Thus  was  the 
region  eaat  of  the  St,  Croix  annexed  to  England,  with  a  loss  of 
but  twenty  men  killed  and  as  many  more  wounded. 

No  further  resistance  was  to  be  feared-  The  Acadians  cow- 
ered before  their  masters^  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
England,  refusing  to  pledge  themselves  to  bear  arms  against 
France*  The  English  were  masters  of  the  sea,  were  undis- 
puted lords  of  the  country,  and  could  exercise  clemency  with- 
out appreheaision.  Not  a  whisper  gave  a  warning  of  their 
purpose  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution. 

It  had  been  "  determined  upon,"  after  the  andent  device 
of  Oriental  despotism,  that  the  French  inhabitanta  of  Acadia 
should  bo  carried  away  into  captivity  to  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  "  They  have  laid  aside  all  thought  of  taking 
tlie  oaths  of  allegiance  voluntarily:**  thus,  in  August  1754, 
Lawrence,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  written 
of  them  to  Lord  Hahfax.  "  They  poasees  the  beet  and  largest 
tract  of  land  in  this  province ;  if  they  refuse  the  oaths,  it  would 
be  much  better  that  they  were  away."  The  lords  of  trade,  in 
reply,  veOed  tlieir  wishes  under  the  decorous  form  of  sugges- 
tions. "By  the  treaty  of  Fta^cht,"  said  they  of  the  French 
Acadians,  "  their  becoming  subjects  of  Great  Britain  is  made 
an  express  condition  of  their  continuance  after  the  expiration 
of  a  year;  they  cannot  become  subjects  but  by  taking  the  oaths 
required  of  subjects;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  their  refusal  to  take  such  oaths  will  not  operate  to  in- 
validate their  titles  to  their  lands«  Consnit  the  chief  justice 
of  Nova  Scotia  upon  that  point ;  his  opinion  may  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  measures." 

France  remembered  the  descendants  of  her  sons  in  the  hour 
of  their  affliction,  and  asked  that  they  might  have  time  to 
remove  from  the  petdnsnla  with  their  eSectS)  leaving  their 
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lands  to  the  English ;  bnt  the  answer  of  the  British  mmister 
claimed  them  as  useful  subjects,  and  refused  the  request. 

The  inhabitantfl  of  Minaa  and  the  adjacent  ootuitzy  pl<^ed 
with  the  British  officers  for  the  restitution  of  their  boats  aikd 
their  gunsj  promising  fidelity,  if  they  could  but  retain  tbeir 
liberties ;  and  declaring  that  not  the  want  of  arms^  but  their 
conscience,  should  engage  them  not  to  revolt,  "  The  memo- 
rial/' said  Lawrence  in  council,  "  is  highly  arrogant,  insidioiis, 
and  insulting."  The  memorialists,  at  his  summons,  came  sub- 
missively to  Halifax,  "  You  want  your  canoes  for  canring 
provisions  to  the  enemy ,'^  said  he  to  them,  though  lie  knew  no 
enemy  was  left  in  their  vicinity.  *'  Guns  are  no  part  of  your 
goods,"  he  continued,  '^  as  by  the  laws  of  England  all  Bonita 
Catholics  are  restrained  from  having  arms,  and  are  subjecl  to 
penalties  if  arms  are  found  in  their  houses.  It  is  not  the  hsh 
guage  of  British  subjects  to  talk  of  terms  with  the  crown,  or 
capitulate  about  their  fidelity  and  aUegianee.  What  exense  can 
you  make  for  treating  this  government  with  such  indignity  as 
to  expound  to  them  the  nature  of  fidelity?  Manifest  jour 
obedience  by  immediately  taldng  the  oaths  of  allegiance  in  the 
common  form  before  the  counciL" 

The  deputies  replied  that  tliey  would  do  as  the  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  should  determine ;  and  they  merely  entreated 
leave  to  return  home  and  consult  the  body  of  their  i>eople. 

The  next  day  the  unhappy  men  offered  to  swear  aUegiancQ 
unconditionally ;  but  they  were  told  that,  by  a  clause  in  a  Brit- 
ish statute,  persons  who  have  once  refused  the  oaths  cannot  be 
afterward  permitted  to  take  them,  but  are  to  be  considered  is 
popish  recusants ;  and  as  such  they  were  impriaonei 

The  chief  justice,  Belcher,  on  whose  opinion  hung  the  fate 
of  so  many  hundreds  of  innocent  families,  insisted  that  the 
French  inhabitants  were  to  be  looked  upon  aa  conftrmod 
"  rebels,"  who  had  now  collectively  and  without  exception  bo- 
come  "  recusants.*'  Beeides,  they  still  counted  in  their  villages 
"  eight  thousand"  souls,  and  the  English  not  more  than  **  three 
thousand ; "  they  stood  in  the  way  of  **  the  progress  of  the  set- 
tlement;" "by  their  non-compliance  with  the  conditionB  of 
the  ti^eaty  of  Utrecht,  they  had  forfeited  their  possessiona  to 
the  crown ;"  after  the  departure  "  of  the  fleet  and  troops,  the 
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province  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  drive  them  outJ' 
"  Such  a  juncture  as  the  present  might  never  occur ; "  bo  he 
advised  ^^  against  receiving  any  of  the  French  inhabitants  to 
take  the  oath,"  and  for  the  removal  of  "all"  of  them  from 
tha  province. 

That  the  cruelty  might  have  no  palliation,  letters  arrivedj 
leaving  no  doubt  that  the  shoroa  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  British ;  and  yet  at  a  council,  at 
which  Vice- Admiral  Boso^awen  and  Rear- Admiral  Mostyn  were 
present  by  invitation,  it  was  unaulmoueiy  determined  to  send 
the  French  inhabitants  out  of  the  province  ;  and,  after  mature 
consideration,  it  was  farther  unanimously  agreed  that,  to  prevent 
their  atteraptijig  to  return  and  molest  the  settlers  that  were  to 
be  set  down  on  their  lands,  it  would  be  most  proper  to  distrib- 
ute them  among  the  several  colonies  on  the  continent. 

To  hunt  them  into  the  net  was  impracticable ;  artifice  was 
therefore  resorted  to.  By  a  general  proclamation,  on  one  ^id 
the  same  day,  the  scarcely  conscious  victims,  '*  both  old  men 
and  young  men,  a^  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten  years  of  age," 
were  peremptorily  ordered  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
poets*  On  the  appointed  fifth  of  September  they  obeyed.  At 
Grand  Pr^,  for  example,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed 
men  came  together.  They  were  marched  into  the  church  and 
its  avenues  were  closed,  when  Winslow,  the  American  com- 
mander, placed  himself  in  their  centre,  and  spoke : 

"  You  are  convened  together  to  manifest  to  you  his  maj- 
esty's final  resolution  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his 
province.  Your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and 
live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  you 
yourselves  are  to  be  removed  from  this  his  province*  I  am, 
through  his  majesty^s  goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty 
to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods,  as  many  as  you 
CAu,  without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in."  And  he 
then  declared  them  the  king^s  prisoners.  Their  wives  and 
families  shared  their  lot ;  their  sons,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  in  number ;  their  daughters,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ;  in  the  whole,  women  and  babes  and  old  men  and  children 
all  included,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-tliree  souls.  The 
blow  was  sudden ;  they  had  left  home  but  for  the  morning, 
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and  they  never  were  to  return.  Their  cattle  were  to  stay  im- 
f ed  in  the  etalla,  their  tires  to  die  out  on  their  heartlia  Tbej 
had  for  that  first  day  even  no  food  for  themselves  or  tbmr 
children. 

The  tenth  of  September  was  the  day  for  the  embarkatioii 
of  a  part  of  the  exiles*    They  were  drawn  up  mx.  deep ;  and 
the  young  men,  one  hundred  and  eixty-one  in  nnmlier,  vera 
ordered  to  march  fii'st  on  boai'd  the  vessel.     They  could  leanrs 
their  farms  and  cottages,  the  shady  rods  on  whicli  they  had 
reclined,  their  herds,  and  their  gameis;  but  nature  yeauued 
within  them,  and  they  would  not  be  separated  from   thmr 
parents.    Yet  of  what  avail  was  the  frenzied  despair  of  tlie 
unarmed  youth?     They  had  not  one  weapon;   the  bayotKet 
drove  them  to  obey;  and  they  marched  slowly  and  heavily 
from  the  chapel  to  the  shore,  between  women  and  childreo, 
who,  kneeUng,  prayed  for  blessings  on  thdr  heads,  they  them* 
selves  weeping  and  praying  and  singing  hymns.    The  seniois 
went  next ;  the  wives  and  children  must  wait  tiU  other  tr^i^ 
port  vessels  arrive.    The  delay  had  its  horrors.     The  wretched 
people  left  behind  were  kept  together  near  the  sea,  wither 
proper  food,  or  raiment^  or  shelter,  till  other  ships  came  to 
take  them  away ;  and  December,  with  its  appalling  eold^  had 
struck  the  shivering,  half-clad,  broken-hearted  sufferere,  before 
the  lai*t  of  them  were  removed.     ''  The  embarkation  of  tlie 
inhabitants  goes  on  but  slowly,"  wrote  Monckton,  from  Fo 
Cumberland,  near  which  he  had  burned  three  hamlets ;  "  the ' 
most  part  of  tlie  wives  of  the  men  we  have  priaonerB  are  goii&«j 
off  with  their  children,  in  hopes  I  would  not  send  off  the 
husbands  without  them."     Tlieir  hope  was  vain.    Near  Aa^l 
napolis,  a  hundred  heads  of  families  fled  to  the  woods^  mdj 
a  party  was  detached  on  the  hunt  to  bring  them  in, 
soldiers  hate  them,"  wrote  an  oflScer  on  this  occasion ;  "and,* 
if  they  can  but  find  a  pretext  to  kill  them,  they  wiH"     Did 
prisoner  seek  to  escape,  he  was  shot  down  by  the  BentioeLl 
Yet  some  fled  to  Quebec ;  more  than  three  thousand  had  with-^l 
drawn  to  Miramachi  and  the  region  south  of  the  Risdgou^e  ;  f 
some  found  rest  on  the  banks  of  tlie  St  John's  and  its  bramsbes ; 
some  found  a  lair  in  their  native  forests ;  some  were  charitabljr 
sheltered  from  the  English  in  the  wigwams  of  the  a&Tagm* 
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But  seven  thousand  of  these  banished  people  were  driven  on 
board  ships,  and  scattered  among  the  English  colonies,  from 
New  Hampshira  to  G^rgia;  one  thousand  and  twenty  to 
South  Carolina  alone.  They  were  cast  ashore  without  re* 
soiirceSj  hating  the  poor4ioujse  as  a  shelter  for  their  offspring, 
and  abhorring  the  thought  of  selling  themselves  as  laborers, 
Uoiiseholdii,  too,  were  separated  ;  the  colonial  newspapers  con- 
tamed  advertisements  of  members  of  families  seeking  their 
companions,  of  sons  anxious  to  reach  and  reUeve  their  parents, 
of  mothers  moaning  for  their  children. 

The  wanderers  sighed  for  their  native  countiy;  but,  to 
prevent  their  return,  their  \^llages,  from  Annapolis  to  the 
isthmus,  were  laid  waste.  Their  old  homes  were  but  ruins. 
In  the  district  of  Minas,  for  instance,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  their  houses,  and  more  than  as  many  bams,  were  consumed. 
The  live  stock  w^liieh  belonged  to  them,  consisting  of  great 
numbers  of  homed  cattle,  hogs,  sheep*  and  horses,  were  seized 
*m  spoils  and  disposed  of  by  the  English  officials.  A  l»eauti- 
ful  and  fertile  tract  of  coimtry  was  reduced  to  a  solitude. 
There  was  none  left  round  the  ashes  of  the  cottages  of  the 
Acadians  but  tlie  faithfid  watch-dog,  vainly  seeking  the  hands 
that  fed  him.  Thickets  of  forest-trees  choked  their  orchards ; 
the  ocean  broke  over  their  neglected  dikes,  and  desolated  their 
aeadows. 

Relentless  misfortime  pursued  the  exiles  wherever  they 
fled.     Those  sent  to  Georgia,  drawn  by  a  love  for  the  spot 
^vhere  they  were  born,  as  strong  as  that  of  the  captive  Jen^ 
who  wept  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  for  their  own  temple  and 
|]and,  escaped  to  sea  in  boats,  and  went  coasting  from  harbor 
harbor ;  but  when  they  had  reached  New  England,  just  aa 
liey  would  have  set  sail  for  tlieir  native  fields,  they  were 
by  orders  from  Nova  Scotia.     Those  who  dwelt  on 
Bt  John's  were  torn  from  their  new  homes.    When  Can- 
surrendered,  hatred  mth  its  worst  venom  pursued  the  fif- 
ecu  hundred  who  remained  south  of  the  Ristigouche.     Once 
*  those  who  dwelt  in  Pennsylvania  presented  a  humble  petition 
to  the  earl  of  Dmdoun,  then  the  Britifih  commander-in-chief 
America;   and  the  cold-hearted  peer,  offended  that  the 
sprayer  was  made  in  French,  seized  their  five  principal  men, 
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igbo  in  tibflir  oim  hnd  Ind  been  peraons  of  d%iiitj  and  rab* 
ituioe,aiid  diipped  them  to  Eoe^and,  witli  Hm  nqmrt  tint 
Ihej  mi^t  be  kepi  fiom  em  agon  benwnmg  tronbkaome  hj 
bong  eoDogned  to  flenriee  m  oomnum  HDara  on!  boud  ddps- 
of-war.  Ko  doubt  enstod  of  the  Idngf b  approbation.  The 
kida  of  tiade^  moae  mflrakv  Aan  the  aan^es  and  than  die 
irfldeniMB  in  irintar,  wiahed  Y«r^  mnoh  tint  evaty  one  of  die 
Awriiana  ahoold  be  driyan  out;  and,  when  it  aeemed that tiie 
wcAmm  don^  oongxataktod  the  idng  thafllie  aeaknu  cn- 
deavoiB  of  Ijtwienoe  had  been  crowned  with  an  entile  anoeoib" 
^We  did,"  and  Edmmid  Bmhe^  ''in  my  opndon,  most  inhn- 
manlj,  and  upon  pfetanoea  thai^  in  the  ejB  of  an  honeat  man, 
aie  not  worth  a  fuihing^  root  oat  ihia  poor,  innooenl^  deaarvt- 
ing  people^  whom  omr  utter  inahOitj  to  govern,  or  to  roooniak^ 
gave  na  no  aort  of  rig^t  to  eztupate."  I  know  not  if  tha 
annak  of  the  human  race  keep  the  record  of  aonowa  ao  wan- 
tonly inflicted,  ao  bitter,  and  ao  hatb^  aa  Ml  iqMm  the  Ereneh 
inhahitantB  of  Acadia.  ''We  haye  been  trae,"  they  aaid  of 
themaelYeB,'' to  oar  religion,  and  true  tooorBdyea;  yetnatom 
appean  to  eooaider  oa  only  aa  the  objects  of  paUb  TengonnoQ.* 
The  hand  of  the  English  official  seemed  nnder  a  spell  with 
regard  to  them,  and  was  never  uplifted  but  to  coise  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OBEAT  BEITAIN  mOTES   AMERICA   UNDER  MrLITAItY   RULE. 
castle's   ADMINISTRATION   CONTmtlED. 


KEW- 


1755-1756, 

While  the  Britisli  interpretation  of  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  waB  made  good  by  occupation,  the  troops  for  the  cen- 
tral expeditions  had  assembled  at  Albany*  The  army  with 
which  Johnson  was  to  reduce  Crown  Point  consisted  of  New 
England  militia,  chiefly  from  Connecticut  and  MassachuBetts, 
with  five  hundred  New  Hampshire  foresters^  among  whom 
was  John  Stark,  then  a  lieutenant*  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  district  of  Monti^al 
into  active  service  for  the  defence  of  Crown  Point,  so  that 
reapers  had  to  be  sent  up  irom  Three  Kivers  and  Quebec  to 
gather  in  the  harvest. 

Early  in  August  1755,  the  New  England  men,  having  for 
their  major-general  Phinehas  L}Tnanj  *'  a  man  of  micommon 
martial  endowments/'  wore  finishing  Fort  Edward,  at  the 
portage  between  the  Hudson  and  the  headsprings  of  the  Sorei 
Toward  the  end  of  August,  the  untrained  forcesj  which,  with 
Indians,  amomited  to  thirty-four  hundred  men,  were  led  by 
William  Johnson  across  the  portage  of  twelve  miles,  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the  French  called  the  lake 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  "  I  found,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  mere 
wildern^s;  never  was  house  or  fort  erected  here  before;" 
and,  naming  the  waters  Lake  George,  he  cleared  space  for  a 
camp  of  five  thousand  m&tu  The  lake  protects  him  on  the 
north ;  his  flanks  are  covered  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  swamp. 
The  tents  of  the  husbandmen  and  mechanics,  who  form  his 
sommer  army,  are  spread  on  a  rising  ground ;  but  no  fortifica- 
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tions  ai^  raised,  no  entrenchment  thrown  np.  On  week  dajra, 
the  men  Baunter  to  and  fro  in  idleness ;  some,  weary  of  inao- 
tion,  are  ready  to  mutiny  and  go  home.  On  Sunday,  all  col- 
lect in  the  groves  for  public  worship;  even  three  hundred 
regularly  enhsted  red  men  seat  themselves  on  the  hillock,  and 
listen  gravely  to  the  interpretation  of  a  long  sermon.  Mean- 
while, wagon  after  wagon  brought  artillery  and  stores  and 
boats  for  the  troops  that  were  idling  away  the  season.  The 
enemy  was  more  adventurous. 

"  Boldness  wins,"  was  Dieskau's  maxim.  Abandoning  the 
well-<'oncerted  plan  of  an  attack  on  Oswego,  Vaudreuil  sent 
him  to  oppose  the  anny  of  Johnson.  For  the  defence  of  the 
crumbling  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  seven  hundred  regulars, 
sixteen  hundred  Canadians,  and  seven  hundred  savages  had 
assembled.  Of  these,  three  himdred  or  more  were  Iroquois, 
domiciled  in  Canada.  Dieskau,  taking  with  him  six  hundred 
savages,  m  many  Canadians,  and  two  hundred  regular  troops^ 
ascended  Lake  Champlain  to  its  head,  designing  to  go  against 
Fort  Kdward  The  guides  took  a  false  route ;  and^  as  evening 
of  the  fourth  day's  march  came  on,  the  party  found  itself  on 
the  road  to  Lake  George.  The  red  men  refused  to  attack  the 
fort,  but  tliey  agreed  to  go  against  the  army  at  the  lake,  which 
was  thought  to  have  neither  artillery  nor  defences. 

Late  in  the  night  following  the  seventh  of  September,  it 
was  told  in  the  camp  at  Lake  George  that  Dieskau's  party  was 
on  its  way  to  the  Hudson.  On  the  next  morning,  after  a 
council  of  war,  Ephraim  Williams,  a  Massachusetts  colonel, 
who,  in  passing  through  AJbany,  had  made  a  bequest  of  his 
estate  by  will  to  found  a  free  school,  was  sent  with  a  thousand 
men  to  relieve  Fort  Edward.  Among  them  was  Israel  Put- 
nam, to  whom,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  the  assembly  at  Con- 
necticut had  just  given  the  rank  of  a  second  heutenant»  Two 
hundi-ed  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  were  led  by  Ilendriek, 
the  gray-haired  chieftain,  famed  for  his  clear  voice  and  flash* 
ing  eye.  They  marched  ^^-ith  rash  confidence,  a  little  less  than 
three  miles,  to  a  defile  where  the  French  and  Indians  lay  in 
wait  for  them.  Before  the  American  party  were  entirely 
within  the  ambush,  the  French  Indians  showed  themselves  la 
the  Mohawks,  but  without  firing  on  their  kindred,  leaving  the 
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Aberiakis  and  Canadkns  to  make  tlie  attack.  Hendrick,  who 
alone  was  on  horseback,  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  Williaiiifi  fell ; 
but  Natlian  Wldtmg,  of  New  Uaven,  condueted  the  retreat  in 
good  order,  often  rallying  and  turning  to  fire. 

When  the  noise  of  musketry  was  heard,  two  or  three  can- 
non  were  hastily  brought  up  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
trees  were  felled  for  a  breastwork*  These,  with  the  wagons 
and  baggage,  formed  eome  protection  to  the  New  England 
militia,  whose  arms  were  but  their  fowling-pieces,  without  a 
bayonet  among  them  alL  It  had  been  Dieskau's  purpose  to 
rush  forward  suddenly,  and  to  enter  the  camp  with  the  fugi- 
tives; but  the  Irocpioia  occupied  a  rising  ground,  and  stood 
inactive.  At  this  the  Ahenakis  halted,  and  the  Canadians  fal- 
tered* Dieskau  advanced  with  the  regular  troops  to  attack 
the  centre,  vainly  hoping  to  be  suatainei  "  Are  these  the  so 
much  vaunted  troops  ? "  cried  Dieskau,  bitterly.  The  battle, 
of  Tvhich  the  conduct  fell  chiefly  to  Lyman,  began  between 
eleven  and  twelve ;  Johnson,  slightly  wounded,  left  the  field 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action ;  and  for  five  hours  the  New 
England  people,  under  the  command  of  Lyman  and  their  own 
officers,  kept  up  the  most  violent  fire  that  had  as  yet  been 
known  in  America*  Almost  all  the  French  regulars  perished ; 
Saint-Pierre  was  killed ;  Dieskau  %vas  wounded  thrice,  but  re- 
mained on  the  field.  At  last,  as  the  Americans  drove  the 
'French  to  flight,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Of  the  Americans,  there  fell  on  that  day  aliout  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  ninety-six  were  wounded ;  of  the  French, 
the  loss  wm  not  much  greater.  Toward  sunset  a  party  of 
three  hundred  French,  who  had  rallied  and  were  retreating  in 
a  body,  at  two  miles  from  tho  lake  were  attacked  by  Mac- 
ginnes,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  with  two  hundred  men  of 
that  colony,  was  marching  across  the  portage  from  Fort  Edward. 
Panic-stricken  by  the  well-concerted  movement,  the  enemy 
fled,  leaving  their  baggage ;  but  the  victory  cost  the  life  of  the 
brave  Macginnes. 

The  disasters  of  tlie  year  led  the  English  ministry  to  exalt 
the  repulse  of  Dieskau.  The  house  of  lords,  in  an  address, 
praised  the  colonists  as  "brave  and  faithfuL"  Johnson  be- 
came a  baronet^  and  received  a  gratuity  of  five  tbousand 
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potmds;  but  the  victory  was  dne  to  the  en^wdasni  of  tke 
Kew  England  men,  and  ''to  Major-General  Lrman,  the  seeood 
officer  in  the  army  and  the  first  in  activity  in  the  time  of  Ibe 
engagement,"  "  Onr  all/^  they  cried,  "  depends  on  the  ene- 
ceea  of  this  expedition/'  **  Come,"  wrote  Potnero^,  of  ItMB- 
BachnBetts^  to  Ms  friends  at  home,  '^  come  to  the  help  of  Ab 
Lord  against  the  mighty ;  you  that  value  our  holy  leHgioiL  ud 
our  libertiefi  will  spare  nothing,  even  to  the  one  half  of  jobt 
estate."  And  in  all  the  villages  **the  prayers  of  God^s  peo- 
ple "  went  up^  that  **  they  might  be  crowned  with  Tietoirjr  to 
the  glory  of  God ; "  for  the  war  with  France  seemed  a  war  for 
Protestantism  and  freedom. 

But  Johnson  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  sncooss ;  be  kept 
the  men  all  day  on  their  anna,  and  at  night  ^^half  of  the  idmle 
were  on  gaard,"  Shirley  and  the  New  England  ppovinoes  aad 
his  own  council  of  war  urged  him  to  advance ;  but  while  the 
ever  active  French  took  post  at  Ticonderoga,  as  Ihiquesoe  had 
advised^  he  loitered  away  the  autumn,  "  expecting  very  shortly 
a  more  formidable  attack  with  artillery,"  and  building  Fort 
William  Henry  near  Lake  George.  When  winter  approechedy 
he  left  six  himdred  men  as  a  garrison^  and  dismisded  the  li 
England  militia. 

Of  the  enterprise  against  western  New  Toric,  Shirley 
snraed  the  conduct.  The  fort  at  Niagara  was  but  a 
almost  in  ruins,  surromided  by  a  smali  ditch  and  a  rotten  paB- 
sade  of  seven  or  eight  feet  hi^.  The  garrison  was  but  of 
thirty  men^  most  of  them  scarcely  provided  with  twi»^|rffti. 
There  Shirley,  with  two  thousand  men^  was  to  have  welcomed 
the  victor  of  the  Ohio,  But  the  news  of  Braddock^  deisBt 
disheartened  them.  On  the  twenty-fii^t  of  August^  Shiii^ 
reached  Oswego.  Weeks  passed  in  building  boats;  on  the 
dghteenth  of  September,  six  hundred  men  were  to  emhatlc  on 
Lake  Ontario,  when  a  storm  prevented  ;  afterward  hesd  winds 
raged;  then  a  tempest;  then  sieknees;  then  tlie  Indians  de* 
serted ;  and  then  the  season  was  too  kte  for  action.  So,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  having  oonstmoled  snd  giRi» 
Boned  a  new  fort  at  Oswi^o,  Shirley,  with  these  many 
withdrew. 

At  this  time,  s  paper  by  Franklin,  published  in  Boston 
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reprinted  in  London,  had  drawn  the  attention  of  all  observerB 
to  tlie  rapid  increase  of  the  popiilation  in  the  oolonies,  **  Upon 
the  best  inquiry  I  can  make,"  wrote  Shirley,  "  I  hare  found 
the  calculations  right.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  doub- 
led every  twenty  years ; "  and  the  demand  for  British  mMiu- 
factures,  with  a  corresponding  employment  of  shipping,  in- 
creased with  even  greater  rapidity.  "  Apprehensions,"  added 
Shirley,  **  have  been  entertained  that  they  will  in  time  unite  to 
thi'ow  ofiE  their  dependency  upon  their  mother  country,  and 
set  up  one  general  government  among  themselves.  But,  if  it 
is  considered  how  difEerent  the  present  constitutions  of  their 
respective  governments  are  from  each  other,  how  much  the 
interests  of  some  of  them  clash,  and  how  opposed  their  tempers 
are,  such  a  coalition  among  them  will  seem  highly  improbable. 
At  all  events,  they  could  not  maintain  such  an  independency 
without  a  strong  naval  force,  which  it  must  forever  be  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  hinder  them  from  having.  And 
while  his  majesty  hath  seven  thousand  troops  kept  up  within 
them,  with  the  Indians  at  command,  it  seems  easy,  provided 
his  governors  and  principal  officers  are  independent  of  the  ajs- 
semblies  for  their  subsistence  and  oommonly  vigilant,  to  pre- 
vent any  step  of  that  kind  from  being  taken." 

The  topic  which  Shirley  discussed  with  the  ministry  en- 
gaged the  thoughts  of  the  Americans.  At  Worcester,  a  thriv- 
ing village  of  a  little  more  tlian  a  thousand  people,  the  inter- 
ests of  nations  and  the  horrors  of  war  made  the  subject  of 
every  conversation*  The  master  of  the  town  school,  where  the 
highest  wages  were  sixty  dollars  for  the  season,  the  son  of  a 
email  freeholder,  a  young  man  of  hardly  twenty,  just  from 
Harvard  college,  and  at  that  time  meditating  to  become  a 
preacher,  would  sit  and  hear,  and,  escaping  from  a  maze  of 
observations,  would  sometimes  retire,  and,  by  "  laying  things 
together,  form  some  reflections  pleasing"  to  himself.  "All 
cr^tion,^^  he  would  say  in  his  musings,  **  is  liable  to  change ; 
mighty  states  are  not  exempted.  Soon  after  the  reformation, 
a  few  people  came  over  into  this  new  world  for  conscience' 
sake.  This  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  great 
seat  of  empire  into  America.  If  we  can  remove  the  turbulent 
Gallics,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  calculations,  will, 
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€f  George  IIL  inveighed  most 
Ife  French  everywhere;  the 
'  tibm  wifaiiig  die  French  to  bring 
;*  dm  widied  Hmover  in  the  aea, 
» tlie  mmm  U  Jl  iMMif m  Uuwbl  NevcwOeBoggeBted  trifles,  to 
dal^f  m  <tpci>ifgi  ^If  we  «re  eoavimed  it  must  be  war^"  miA 
OmanixAaA,  **  I  hive  no  notion  of  nol  making  the  most  of  the 
stiength  and  <^ortonity  in  out  handa*^  The  earl  of  Gimn- 
rSie  was  against  meddlii^  with  trade:  ^It  is  vexing  jonr 
i  for  m  Utda  nmcf  «"  V  said  NeweasUe,  the  prime 
*«think  some  middle  wav  maj  be  foond  ont^  He 
was  adped  wlot  way.  "  To  be  snie,*'  he  replied,  *^  Hawke  riiogt 
go  OQt;  but  he  mav  be  ord^^  not  to  atladt  the  enemv,  nnlea 
he  thinks  it  worth  whikw^  He  waa  answered,  that  Hawke 
WIS  too  wise  to  do  anything  at  alL  whidi  others^  when  done^ 
were  to  pronoimoe  he  onglit  to  be  hanged  for.  "  TThat,**  re^ 
plied  the  dnke,  ^'  if  he  had  orders  not  to  fall  npon  the  Fn*ndi, 
nnlees  they  were  more  in  number  together  than  ten  f ''  The 
BrBst  Gqnadron^  it  was  refdied^  is  bnt  nine.  ^  I  mean  that,*^ 
resnmed  Newcastle,  ^of  the  morchantrmen  onlyJ'  Thus  he 
proceeded  with  inconceivable  absurdity.  France  and  England 
were  still  at  peace^and  their  oommerce  was  mtitaaDy  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Of  a  sudden,  ordere  were  is^tied  to 
all  Britidi  veaaek  of  war  to  take  all  French  vessels,  private  as 
well  as  public ;  and,  \ritboiit  warning,  sliips  from  the  French 
colonics,  the  ships  carrying  from  Martinique  to  Marseilles  the 
rich  products  of  plantations  tilled  by  the  slaves  of  JesnitSy  the 
fiatung^onacks  in  which  the  humble  Breton  mariners  rentnrcd 
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to  Newfoundland,  whale-fibipa  returtdng  f roni  their  adventures, 
the  scanty  fortunes  with  which  poor  men  freighted  the  little 
barks  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  within  one  monthj 
by  violence  and  by  artifices^  seized  by  the  British  marine,  and 
carried  into  English  ports,  to  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of 
Uvres.  **  ^Yhat  has  taken  place/'  wrote  Eonille,  under  the  eye 
of  Louis  XV.,  "  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  piracy  on  a  grand 
scale,  unworthy  of  a  civilized  people."  As  there  had  been  no 
declaration  of  war,  tlie  British  courts  of  admiralty  could  not 
then  warrant  the  outrage.  The  sum  afterward  paid  into  the 
British  exchequer,  as  the  king's  share  of  the  spoils,  was  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Eight  thousand  French  sear 
men  were  held  in  captivity.  "  Never,"  swd  Louis  XV,,  "  will 
I  forgive  the  piracies  of  this  insolent  nation ;  ■ '  and,  in  a  letter 
to  George  II*,  he  demanded  ample  reparation  for  tlie  insult 
to  the  ilag  of  France  by  Boscawen,  and  for  the  seizures  by 
EngUsh  men-of-war,  committed  in  defiance  of  international 
law,  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  kings.  The  wound  thus  inflicted  on 
France  would  not  heal,  and  for  a  whole  generation  was  ready 
to  bleed  afresh.  At  the  time,  the  capture  of  so  many  thousand 
French  seamon  was  a  subject  of  boast  in  the  British  parliar 
ment;  and  the  people  were  almost  unanimous  for  war,  in 
which  success  would  require  the  united  activity  of  the  colonies 
and  allies  in  Euix>pe. 

The  incompetent  ministry  turned  to  Russia.  '*  Seize  the 
opportunity,"  such  was  the  substance  of  their  instructions  to 
their  boastful  and  credulous  envoy,  **  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  they  will  remain  only  an  Asiatic  power,  if  they  allow  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  carry  through  his  plans  of  aggrandize- 
ment j"  and  full  authority  was  given  to  effect  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  to  overawe  Prussia  and  control  the  politics  of  Ger- 
many. Yet  at  that  time  Frederic  manifested  no  purpose  of 
making  conquests. 

In  this  manner  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  England, 
on  the  point  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  princes, 
bound  itself  to  pay  to  Russia  at  least  half  a  million  of  dolkra 
annnaUy,  and  contingently  two  and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  in 
order  to  balance  and  paralyze  the  influence  of  the  only  consid- 
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wlodi  WIS  id  Hireo  to  one^  wi&  com^itioa  md  rnadtijeai  ^'  10 
loDoir  their  kttder;"  md,  tDdireclty  attacking  Uie  aAjeodoii 
of  the  thfOBe  to  arutocnlic  influeiijoe,  deelarod  that  ^the  ku»g 
oirea  a  flttpronie  ntrice  to  hk  people*"  Pitt  was  diamiaiied 
from  offleoi,  and  George  GrenviUe  aod  CharloB  TcrwnaheDd  re- 
tired with  him. 

The  treaty  widi  Rufiia  waa  hordlj  eomfiinied  when  iha 
miiiistrf  yielded  to  tiie  impmlse  gtveii  by  ntty  and,  after  oiib* 
iddidng  Koflfiia  to  obtain  the  uise  of  her  troops  against  Frodm% 
it  negotialed  an  idlianoe  with  Frederic  himadf  not  lo  pennii* 
the  entrance  of  Knseian  or  any  other  foreign  troops  into  (iet^ 
many.  The  British  arigtocracy  Newcastle  songbt  to  unite  by 
a  dintribntion  of  pensionfl  and  places.  THs  is  the  moment 
when  Ililkboroogh  first  obtained  an  employment,  when  the 
Ismily  of  Yorke  named  Soame  Jcnjois  for  a  lord  of  trade^  and 
when  Bedford  waa  propitiated  by  the  appointment  of  Bichard 
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Ki^by,  one  of  his  followers^  to  a  seat  at  the  same  board.  The 
adininistratioii  proceeded,  poseeBsing  ^he  vote,  but  not  the  re- 
spect of  parliament. 

At  the  head  of  the  American  forces  it  had  placed  Shirley, 
a  worn-out  barrister,  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  yet,  in  De- 
cember, at  a  congress  of  governors  at  New  York,  planned  a 
campaign  for  the  following  year,  Qnebee  waa  to  be  menaced 
by  way  of  the  Kennebec  and  the  Chaudi^re ;  Frontenac  and 
Toronto  and  Niagara  were  to  be  taken ;  and  then  Fort  Du- 
quesne  and  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  deprived  of  their  conunnni- 
cations,  were,  of  course,  to  surrender,  Sharpe,  of  Maryland, 
thought  aU  efforts  vain  unless  parliament  should  interfere,  and 
this  opinion  he  enforced  in  many  letters.  His  colleagues  and 
the  officers  of  the  army  were  equally  importunate,  *^  If  they 
expect  success  at  home,"  wrote  Gage,  in  January  1756,  echo- 
ing the  common  opinion  of  those  around  him,  "  acta  of  parlia- 
ment must  be  made  to  tax  the  provinces  in  proportion  to  what 

^  each  is  able  to  bear,  to  make  one  common  fund  *and  pursue  one 
uniform  plan  for  America,"  **  Ton,"  said  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
the  new  governor  of  New  York,  to  the  lords  of  trade,  "  will 
be  much  more  able  to  settle  it  for  ns  than  we  can  ourselves." 

From  the  Old  Dominion,  Dinwiddie  continued  to  urge  a 
general  land-tax  and  poll-tax  for  all  the  colonies.  **  Our  peo- 
ple," said  he,  *^  will  be  inflamed,  if  they  hear  of  my  making 
this  proposal ; "  but  he  reiterated  the  hopeles^ess  of  obtaining 
joint  efforts  of  the  colonies  by  appeals  to  Amerieim  assemblies. 
He  urged  also  the  subversion  of  charter  governments  ;  '^  for," 
said  he  to  the  secretary  of  state,  '*  I  am  full  of  opinion  we 
shall  continue  in  a  most  disimited  and  distracted  condition  till 
his  majesty  takes  the  proprietary  governments  into  his  own 
hands.  Till  these  governments  are  under  his  majesty's  imme- 
diate direction,  all  expeditions  will  prove  unsuccessful.  These 
dominions,  if  properly  protected,  will  be  the  western  and  best 

'  empire  in  the  world." 

With  more  elaborateness  and  authority,  Shirley,  still  plead- 

Ling  for  "  a  general  fund,"  assured  the  ministers  that  the  scv- 

fenl  aasemblies  would  not  agree  among  themselves  upon  such  a 
fund;  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  done  in  Enghind,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  it  there  would  be  by  an  act 
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of  parliament,  in  wliich  lie  professed  ta  baTe  great  ictKm  to 
tHak  the  people  wunld  readilj  loquiesoe.    Tlie  suooesa  of  any 
other  measure  would  be  doubtful;  and,  suggesting  a  ^ stamp 
dntf ''  as  well  as  an  exdse  and  a  poll-tax,  he  advised,  ^^  for  the 
general  sati^^tion  of  the  people  in  each  colony,  to  leave  it  to 
their  choice  to  raise  the  sum  as^eaeed  npon  them  according  ta 
Aeir  own  discretion ;  ^  bnt  in  case  of  failure,  ^'  proper  offi- 
eere^  were  to  collect  the  revenue  **by  warrants  of  distress  and 
imprisonment  of  persons.''     Shirley  was  a  civilian,  versed  in 
l^gli'fih  kw,  for  many  years  a  crown  officer  in  the  colanies, 
and  now  having  precedence  of  all  the  governors.     His  opinion 
carried  great  weight,  and  it  became  henceforward  a  firm  pe^ 
snasion  among  the  lords  of  trade,  especially  Halifax,  Soame 
Jenyns^  and  Rigby,  as  well  as  with  all  who  busied  themseWei 
with  schemes  of  government  for  America,  that  the  British  par- 
liament must  take  upon  itself  the  establishment  and  collectioQ 
of  an  American  revenue. 

While  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  thus  coo^iring 
against  American  hberly,  the  tomahawk  was  uplifted  along 
the  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  governor  of  Yiiginia 
pressed  upon  Washington  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the  oom* 
mand  of  the  volunteer  companies,  which  were  to  guard  iti 
frontier  from  Cumberland  through  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Difficulties  of  all  kinds  gathered  in  his  path: 
the  humblest  captain  that  held  a  royal  commission  claimed  to 
be  his  superior,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  personal  appeal  to 
Shirley,  he  made  a  winter^s  journey  to  Boston.  How  differtnt 
was  to  be  his  next  entry  iato  tliat  town !  Sliirley,  who  wished 
to  make  him  second  in  command  in  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne,  sustained  Ms  claim.  When  his  authority  was  estab- 
lished, his  own  officers  still  needed  training  and  instruction, 
tents,  arma,  and  ammunition*  He  visited  in  person  the  out- 
posts from  the  Potomac  to  Fort  Dinwiddie,  on  Jackson^s  river; 
but  had  not  force  enough  to  protect  the  region.  The  low  coun- 
tries could  not  spare  their  white  men,  for  these  must  watch 
their  negro  slaves.  From  the  western  valley  every  settler  had 
already  been  driven;  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  they 
were  beginning  to  retreat,  in  droves  of  fifties,  till  the  Blue 
Eidge  became  the  frontier  of  Vuginia,     «  Tlie  supplicating 
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tears  of  tlie  women  and  moYing  petitions  of  the  mon/*  wrote 
Wasliington,  "  melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow  that,  for  the 
people's  ease,  I  could  oSer  myself  a  i^illing  sacrifice  to  the 
butchering  enemy," 

In  Pennsylvania,  measnres  of  defence  were  impeded  by 
the  proprietaries,  who,  in  concert  with  the  hoarf  of  trade, 
sought  to  tiike  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  the 
revenue  from  excise ;  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  emissions  of 
paper  money ;  to  make  their  own  will,  rather  than  good  beha- 
vior, the  tenure  of  oflSce.  But  the  assembly  was  iniiexible  in 
connecting  their  grants  for  the  public  service?  with  the  preser- 
vation of  their  executive  influence  and  the  taxation  of  "all 
estates,  real  and  personal,  those  of  the  proprietaries  not  ex- 
cepted." 

While  these  pafisionate  disputes  were  raging,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  Englajid  that  the  frontier  of  the  province  was  deso- 
late and  defenceless ;  that  the  Shawnees  had  scaled  the  moun- 
tains, and  prowled  with  horrible  ferocity  along  the  branches  of 
the  Susquelmnnidi  and  the  Delaware ;  that,  in  the  time  of  a 
yeai*ly  meeting  of  Quakers,  the  bodies  of  a  Gennan  family, 
murdered  and  mangled  by  the  savages,  had  been  brought  down 
to  PhUadelpliia ;  that  men  had  even  surrounded  the  assembly, 
demanding  protection,  which  was  withheld. 

But  provincial  laws  had  already  provided  quarters  for  the 
British  soldiers ;  had  estabUshed  a  voluntary  militia ;  and, 
when  the  proprietaries  consented  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds 
toward  the  public  defence,  had  granted  fifty-five  thousand 
more.  FranMin,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  apply 
the  money,  j^elded  to  the  wisli  of  the  governor,  and  took  charge 
of  the  north-western  border.  Men  came  readily  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  led  them,  through  dangerous  defiles,  to  build  a 
fort  at  Gnadenhutten  on  the  Lehigh.  The  Indians  had  made 
the  village  a  scene  of  silence  and  desolation ;  the  mangled  in- 
habitants lay  near  the  ashes  of  their  houses  nnburied,  exposed 
to  binls  and  beasts.  With  Franklin  came  everything  that 
could  restore  security;  and  he  succeeded  in  establisliing  the 
intended  line  of  forts.  Keealled  to  Pliiladelphia,  he  found 
I  that  the  voluntary  association  for  defence  under  the  militia 
[      law  went  on  with  great  success*    Almost  all  the  inliahitanta, 
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reaiioDa  widi  eokmil  iiimMinii,  gave  a 
'totfaeinteifereDoeaf  GieatBritam  in  Amai^ 
Kev  Tock  laatraBtiQDa  woe  ami  '^nol  to 
imiif  Ihr  Tiilalrin'miinTt  irf  a  rrrpntnai  Trrmnir  frrr  thn  ]Ti:Bcinr  ** 
The  nortbcm  eoleiuflH^  whose  ffeeeoaoop  at  Lake  George  had 
nuB^pied  the  dngraeei  of  the  pctieiia  Tear,  were  eneoimged 
bf  a  iriaaiMfitinB ;  and,  as  a  iiiiaiaiiii  of  temponuy  expedi- 
€0^7,  not  of  poieaiM&i  poH^  or  figfal»  as  a  giatnitj  to  atimii- 
» and  not  to  aahiidiae  anbjeetB^  one  htmdred  and 
[  pofnida  were  granted  to  them  in  propc»rtion  to 
their  effiorta.  Of  dus  anm,  fiftr-f onr  tbonnnd  ponnds  fell  to 
IfaflBachngettSs  tweDtr-ax  thonfi»nd  toConnecdcnt,  fifteen  tlion* 
wnd  to  New  TotIl  For  die  fmrtho'  oondnct  of  the  war  and 
Rgnlation  of  eolooial  gotemmcnti^  opiniooB  and  preeedenli  as 
old  as  An  raign  of  WHliam  UL  w&e  lenDed  to  mind. 

The  hottd  of  tnufe  had  hardly  been  congtitnted  bef  one  it 
was  aamxnooed  to  devise  maty  m  the  military  efforts  of  the 
piOTinoeB^  In  1721,  tins  tnelhod  of  goTeming  bj  a  militaTy 
dJrtatonihip  had  been  reviyed,  and  most  ehbonitety  dereloped^ 
The  plan  was  now  to  be  partially  cmrried  into  effect  On  the 
imtanoe  of  Comberknd  aod  Fox^  Shirley  was  supeneded  end 
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ordered  to  return  to  England ;  and  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  a 
friend  of  Halifax,  passionately  zealons  for  the  subordination 
and  inferiority  of  the  coloniea^  utterly  wanting  in  the  qualitiee 
of  a  military  officer  or  of  a  statesman,  or  a  man  in  any  sort 
of  business,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
throughout  the  British  continental  provinces  in  America.  His 
dignity  was  enhanced  by  a  commission  as  governor  of  the  cen- 
tral, ancient,  and  populous  dominion  of  Yirginia.  This  com- 
nuBfiion,  which  was  prepared  by  the  chancellor  Hardwicke, 
established  a  power  throughout  the  continent,  independent  of 
the  colonial  governors  and  superior  to  them.  They,  in  right 
of  their  office,  might  claim  to  be  the  civil  and  military  repre- 
Bentatives  of  the  king,  though  they  could  not  give  the  word 
within  their  own  respective  provinces,  except  in  the  absence 
of  the  continental  commander  and  his  representatives;  and 
this  commission,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  con 
Btitution,  was  renewed  successively  and  without  change  till  the 
period  of  independence.  With  these  powers  Loudoun  was 
sent  forth  to  unite  America  by  military  mle,  to  sway  its  mag- 
istrates by  his  autliority,  and  to  make  its  assemblies  "  distinctly 
and  precisely  understand  "  that  the  king  **  required  "  of  them 
**  a  general  fund,  to  be  issued  and  applied  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  should  direct,"  and  to  provide  "  for  all  such  charges 
as  might  arise  from  furnishing  quarters." 

The  adminigtration  was  confirmed  in  its  purpose  by  the  au- 
thority of  Murray.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  adopting 
the  act  of  the  British  parliament  to  punish  mutiny,  had  regu- 
lated the  providing  of  quarters.  Murray,  in  reporting  against 
the  colonial  statute,  di-ew  a  distinction  between  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  saying :  *'  The  law  assumes  propositions  tnie  in 
the  mother  country,  and  rightly  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  and  Charles  II.,  in  times  of  peace,  and  when  soldiers  were 
kept  up  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  such  positions,  in  time  of  war,  in  caflB  of  troops  raised 
for  protection  by  the  authority  of  parliament — made  the  first 
time  by  an  assembly,  many  of  whom  plead  what  they  call  con- 
science for  not  joining  in  the  military  operations  to  resist  the 
enemy — should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  law,"  This  act, 
therefore,  was  repealed  by  the  king  in  coxmcil ;  and  the  rule 
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wajs  establislied,  without  limitatioiij  that  troops  ndgbt  be  kept 
up  in  the  colonies  and  quartered  on  them  at  pleasure,  without 
the  consent  of  their  American  parliaments. 

After  sixty  years  of  advice  from  the  board  of  trade,  a  per- 
manent army  was  established  in  America;  nothing  aeemed 
wanting  but  an  American  revenue  by  acts  of  parliameoL 
The  obstinacy  of  Pennsylvania  was  pleaded  bs  requiring  it. 
On  the  questions  afifecting  that  province,  the  board  of  trade  lis- 
tened to  Charles  Torke  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  whilol 
Charles  Pratt  spoke  for  colonial  liberty ;  and,  after  a  long  hew- 
ing, Halifax,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  and  Kiehard  Kigby,  and  Tal- 
bot joined  in  advising  an  immediate  act  of  the  British  legiflhr  I 
ture  to  overrule  the  charter  of  the  province.  But  the  unmskif 
was  rent  by  factions,  and  tlieir  fluctuating  tenure  of  office  mftdo 
it  difficult  to  mature  novel  or  daring  measures  of  legiglatioEL 
There  existed  no  central  wiU  strong  enough  to  conquer  Caoida^ 
or  subvert  the  liberties  of  Ajnerica, 

A  majority  of  the  treasury  board,  as  well  as  the  board  of 
trade,  favored  American  taxation  by  act  of  parliament ;  none 
scrupled  as  to  the  power;  but  the  execution  of  the  purpose 
was  deferred  to  a  quieter  period. 

Still,  parhament,  in  the  session  of  1756,  exerted  its  author^ 
ity  signally  over  America.  There  foreign  Protestants  might 
be  employed  aj3  engineere  and  officers  to  enlist  a  regiment  of 
aliens.  Indented  servants  might  be  accepted,  and  their  masters 
were  referred  for  compensation  to  the  respective  assembliee ; 
and  the  naval  code  of  England  was  extended  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  king^s  service  on  the  lakes,  great  waters,  or  riv- 
ers of  North  America.  The  miUtia  law  of  Pennsylvania  nmg 
repealed  by  the  king  in  council ;  the  commissions  of  all  oflhsers 
elected  under  it  were  cancelled ;  the  companies  themselTes 
were  broken  up  and  dispersed.  And,  while  volunteers  were 
not  allowed  to  organize  themselves  for  defence,  the  humble 
intercession  of  the  Quakers  with  the  tribe  of  the  Delaware^, 
covenants  resting  on  confidence  and  ratified  by  presents,  peace* 
ful  stipulations  for  the  security  of  the  frontier  fireside  and  tba 
cradle,  were  censured  by  Lord  Halifax  as  the  most  daring  viol»^ 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Each  northern  province  was  for- 
bidden to  negotiate  with  the  Indians ;  and  their  rolationa  were 
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intrusted  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  no  subordination  but  to 
Loudoun. 

Yet  all  fears  could  not  be  allayed.  "  In  a  few  years,"  said 
one,  who,  after  a  long  settlement  in  New  England,  had  just  re- 
turned home,  the  colonies  of  "  America  will  be  independent  of 
Britain ; "  and  at  least  one  voice  was  raised  to  advise  the  send- 
ing out  of  Duke  WiUiam  of  Cumberland  to  be  their  sovereign 
and  emancipating  them  at  once. 

William  Smith,  the  semi-republican  historian  of  New  York, 
insisted  that  ^^  the  board  of  trade  did  not  know  the  state  of 
America ; "  and  he  urged  a  law  for  an  American  union  with 
an  American  parliament.  "The  defects  of  the  first  plan," 
said  he,  "  will  be  supplied  by  experience.  The  British  consti- 
tution ought  to  be  the  model ;  and,  from  our  knowledge  of  its 
faults,  the  American  one  may  rise  with  more  health  and  sound- 
ness in  its  first  contexture  than  Great  Britain  will  ever  enjoy." 

VOL.  II. — 29 
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CHAPTEK  X. 


THB  ABI8T00KA0Y   WTTHOtrr   THE    PEOPLB    CUrXOT   OOVKRN 
LAND.      NEWCASTLE'S   ADMINISTRATION    CONTINUED- 

1756-1757. 

Wae  was  not  declared  by  England  till  May  1756,  the 
her  navy  was  aU  the  while  despoiling  the  commerce  of  France. 
On  the  aTowal  of  hostilities,  she  forbade  neutral  TCdeeis  to  J 
carry  merchandise  belonging  to  her  antagonist.     Frederic  ofl 
Prussia  had  insisted  that,  "  by  the  kw  of  nations,  the  goods  irf 
an  enemy  cannot  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend ; " 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods.     Against  this  interpretatiotl 
of  public  laWj  Murray,  citing  ancient  usage  against  the  leeeon^ 
of  wiser  times,  gave  the  elaborate  opinion  which  formed  the  j 
basis  of  English  policy  and  admiralty  law,  that  the  effects  of] 
an  enemy  can  be  seized  on  board  the  vessel  of  a  friend*     This 
may  be  proved  by  authority,  said  the  illustrious  jori&t^  noil 
knowing  that  humanity  appeals  fi^om  the  despotic  and  cruel 
precedenta  of  the  past  to  the  more  intelligent  and  more  hu- 
mane spirit  of  advancing  civilization.     War  is  a  trial  of  forDe^ 
not  a  system  of  spoliation.     Neutral  nations  believed  in  tlieir 
right  '*  to  carry  in  their  vessels,  unmolested,  the  property  ^  of  j 
belligerents;  but  Britain,  to  give  efficacy  to  her  naval  power,] 
**  seized  on  the  enemy's  property  which  she  found  on  board 
neutral  ship^."     "With  the  same  view,  she  arbitrarily  invaded 
the  sovereignty  of  Holland,  capturing  its  vessels  whose  cargoes 
might  be  useful  for  her  navy.    The  treaties  between  England 
and  HoUand  stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods ; 
that  the  neutral  should  enter  safely  and  unmolested  aU  tbo 
harbors  of  the  belligerents,  unless  they  were  blockaded  or  bo- 
sieged  ;  that  the  contraband  of  war  should  be  strictly  limiiod 
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to  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  Bhonld  not  include  materials 
for  ship-building.  Bnt  Great  Britain,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
superior  strength^  prohibited  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands 
in  naval  stores ;  denied  them  the  right  to  become  the  carriers 
of  French  colonial  products ;  and  declared  all  the  harbors  of 
France  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  to  them 
lawful  prizes.  Such  was  the  rule  of  1756.  "  To  charge  Eng- 
land with  ambition,'*  said  Charles  Jenkinson,  an  Oxford  scholar 
who  had  given  up  the  thought  of  entering  the  church  for 
aspirations  in  public  life,  and  was  afterward  known  as  Lord 
Liverpool,  "  must  appear  so  absurd  to  all  who  nnderstand  tlie 
nature  of  her  government^  that  at  the  bar  of  reason  it  ought  to 
be  treated  rather  as  calumny  thwi  accusation." 

April  was  almost  gone  before  Abercrombie,  who  was  to  be 
next  in  command  to  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  with  Webb  and  two 
battalions,  left  Plymouth  for  New  York.  Loudoun  waited  for 
his  transports,  that  were  to  carry  tents,  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  intrenching  tools ;  and  at  last,  near  the  end  of  May,  sailed 
without  them.  The  man-of-war,  which  bore  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  reimburse  the  colonies  for  the  expenses  of 
1755  and  stimulate  their  activity  for  1756,  was  delayed  till 
the  middle  of  June,  The  cannon  for  ships  on  Lake  Ontario 
did  not  reach  America  till  August  "We  shall  have  good 
reason  to  sing  To  Deum  at  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign," 
wrote  the  Heutenant-govemor  of  Maryland,  "if  matters  are 
not  then  in  a  worse  situation  than  at  present." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  Abercrombie  arrived.  Letters 
awaited  him  in  praise  of  Washington.  Shirley,  while  still 
first  in  command  of  the  army  in  America,  wrote  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Maryland,  "  I  shall  appoint  Colonel  Washington  to  the 
second  conmaand  in  the  proposed  expedition  upon  the  Oluo,  if 
there  is  nothing  in  the  king^s  orders,  which  I  am  in  continual 
expectation  of,  that  interferes  with  it."  "  He  is  a  very  deserv- 
ing gentleman,"  wrote  Dinwiddle,  "  and  has  from  the  begin- 
ning conmmnded  the  forces  of  this  dominion.  He  is  much 
beloved,  has  gone  through  many  hardsliips  in  the  service,  has 
great  merit,  and  can  raise  more  men  here  than  any  one." 
Dinwiddle  urged  his  promotion  on  the  British  establishment 

On  the  twenty-fiftli,  Abercrombie  reached  Albany,  intent 
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thii  t&e  ragnkr  oflloen  ebonld  eommizid  the  prDiiQc»I%  isi 
tliit  tiie  tnxipi  fihoold  be  qmrleied  oq  priTate  hooees.  Tbe 
next  day  Shiriej  aoqowited  him  with  the  state  of  Oswi^o^ 
idrimag  thttt  tiro  hiHiBiiiift  dboiild  be  sent  forward  for  its  pnK 
teetioa.  The  boate  were  leachr,  eveiy  nu^aztne  along  the  pes- 
age  plentifiillj  sujiplied;  bat  the  genenl  could  meditate  only 
oa  triiimphft  of  anthoritj.  ^  The  great^  the  impc^-tant  dajr  lor 
Albany  ikwned.^  On  die  twenty^eeTeiith,  "^  in  epite  of  ereiy 
aobleifiQgey  the  soUiera  were  billeted  npon  the  town.'*  After 
thi%  AbercrombiD  atiD  loiteted,  ofdering  a  ssnrej  of  Albanj^ 
tfiat  it  might  be  difedied  and  ateekaded  round. 

On  the  twdfth  of  Jnly,  tibe  bnTO  Bradstreet  iBtaraed  from 
Osw^Oy  having  thrown  into  the  fort  blx  months^  proYisioa  lor 
fiTe  thoDsand  men  and  a  great  quantity  of  storaa  He  hro«|gbt 
intdligenee  that  a  French  aimy  waa  in  motion  to  attack  the 
place ;  and  Webb,  with  the  foity-foaith  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  to  its  defenoe.  But 
nothing  was  done.  The  legiments  of  New  England^  with  the 
proTindals  from  Kew  York  and  Xew  JeiiBey,  amounted  to 
more  than  eeTen  thoueuid  men ;  with  the  Britijsh  legidar  i^egl- 
ments,  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men^  besides  the  garrison  al 
Oswego.  In  the  previous  year  the  road  had  been  opened;  the 
forts  erected.  But  Abercrombie  was  still  at  Albany,  when^  oa 
the  twenty-ninth,  the  earl  of  Loudoun  arrived.  There  "  the 
Ticeroy"  wasted  time,  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  at  his 
disposition  doing  nothing* 

The  French  had  been  more  active.  While  the  savagee 
made  inroads  to  the  borders  of  Ulster  and  Orange  eoimtiea^ 
De  Lery,  leaving  Montreal  in  March  with  more  than  three 
hundred  men^  penetrated  to  Fort  BuU,  at  the  Oneida  portage, 
destroyed  its  storey  and  returned  with  thirty  prisoners  to 
Montreal.  Near  the  end  of  May,  eight  hundred  men,  led  by 
the  intrepid  and  prudent  Yilliers,  made  their  palisaded  camp 
near  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  whence  little  parties  inler* 
cepted  supplies  for  Oswego* 

Of  the  Six  Nations,  the  four  lower  ones — the  Ononda^^ 
Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Mohawks — sent  thirty  of  their  chiefii  to 
Montreal  to  solicit  neutraUty.  They  received  for 
**  If  you  do  not  join  the  EngUsh,  you  shall  not  be 


^ 


^^L^ 
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and  the  envoys  of  the  neutral  tribes  returned  laden  with  pres- 
ents. 

Just  then,  the  field-marshal  Marquis  de  Montealm  arrived 
at  Quebec ;  a  man  of  a  strong  and  well-stored  meraoiy,  of  a 
quick  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  small  in  stature,  rapid  in 
thought  and  in  conversation,  and  of  restless  mobility.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  ChevaKer  de  Levis  Leran,  and  by 
Bourlamarque,  colonel  of  infantry.  Travelling  day  and  night, 
he  hurried  to  Fort  Carillon,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  took  measures 
for  improving  its  defences.  He  next  resolved  by  secrecy  and 
celerity  to  take  Oswego.  Collecting  at  Montreal  three  regi- 
ments  from  Quebec,  and  a  large  body  of  Canadians  and  In- 
dians, on  the  fifth  of  August  he  reviewed  his  troops  at  Fronte- 
nac,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  anchored  in  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

Fort  Oswego,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  was  a  lai^  stone 
building  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  four  small  bastions, 
and  commanded  from  adjacent  heights.  For  its  defence,  Shir- 
ley had  crowned  a  summit  on  the  opposite  bank  with  Fort  On- 
tario, Against  this  outpost,  Montcalm,  on  the  twelfth  of  Au- 
gust, at  midnight,  opened  his  trenches*  The  next  evening,  the 
garrison  having  expended  their  ammimition,  spiked  their  can- 
non, and  retreated  to  Fort  Oswego.  Immediately  he  occupied 
the  height,  and  turned  such  of  the  guns  as  were  serviceable 
against  the  remaining  fortress.  His  fire  killed  Mercer,  the 
commander,  and  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  walL  On  the  four- 
teenth, just  as  he  was  preparing  to  storm  the  intrenchments, 
the  gairison,  about  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  capitulated. 
The  prisoners  of  war  descended  the  St.  Lawrence ;  their  colors 
were  sent  as  trophies  to  decorate  the  churches  of  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon, 
MX  vessels  of  war,  three  hundred  boats,  stores  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  three  chests  of  money,  fell  to  the  con- 
querors. The  missionaries  planted  a  ci-oss  bearing  the  words : 
'*  This  is  the  banner  of  victory  ;'*  by  its  side  rose  a  pillar  with 
the  arms  of  France,  and  the  inscription:  "Bring  lilies  with 
full  hands,"  Expressions  of  triumphant  ecstasy  broke  from 
Montcalm ;  but,  to  allay  all  jealousy  of  the  red  men,  he  razed 
the  forts  and  left  Oswego  a  sc^tnde,    Webb,  after  felling  trees 
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at  the  Oneida  portage  to  obstmct  any  inroad  of  the  Frend^^ 
fled  in  terror  to  Albany, 

Loudoun  approved  placing  obstacles  between  his  army  and 
the  enemy ;  for  he  *' was  extremely  anxious  about  aa  attack'^ 


from  the  Frencli  while  **  flushed  with  success,^ 


If  it  had 


been  made  on  the  provincials  alone,  it  would,''  he  campkr 
cently  asserted,  "have  been  followed  with  very  fatal  oonse- 
quences."  Provinciak  had  saved  the  remnant  of  JBraddock^a 
army ;  provincials  had  conquered  Acadia ;  provinciak  had  i 
feated  Dieekau :  but  Abercrombie  and  his  chief  abelt 
their  own  imbecility  under  complaints  of  Ajmerica.  Ahar^ 
wasting  a  few  more  weeks  in  busy  inactiTity,  Londotiny  wfaioeo 
forces  could  have  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  left  the 
French  to  construct  a  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  dismiaaed  the 
provincials  to  their  homes,  the  regulars  to  winter  quartern. 
Of  the  latter,  a  thousand  were  sent  to  New  York,  wberB  free 
quarters  for  the  officera  were  demanded  of  the  city*  Tha  de- 
mand was  resisted  by  the  mayor,  as  contrary  to  the  Uws  of 
England  and  the  liberties  of  America.  ''Free  quarters  aF» 
everywhere  usual,"  answered  the  commander-in-chief ;  '^  I  as- 
sert it  on  my  honor,  which  is  the  higheet  evidence  you  can  re- 
quire."  The  citizens  pleaded  in  reply  then*  privileges  a&  Eng^ 
Ushmen,  by  the  common  kw,  by  the  petition  of  right,  and  hy 
acts  of  parliament.  Furious  at  the  remonstrance,  the  **  vice- 
roy," with  an  oath,  answered  tlie  mayor :  "  If  you  do  not  billei 
my  ofBcers  upon  free  quarters  this  day,  Til  order  here  all  tha 
troops  in  North  America  under  my  command,  and  billet  the 
myself  upon  the  city/'  So  tlie  magistrates  got  up  a  suhacrif 
tion  for  the  winter  support  of  officers  who  had  done  nothiiig-4 
for  the  country  but  burden  its  resources.  In  Philadelphia^] 
Loudoun  uttered  the  same  menace ;  and  tlie  storm  was  ave 
by  a  compromise.  The  frontier  had  been  left  open  to 
French ;  this  quartering  of  troops  in  the  principal  towns  at  the^l 
expense  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  iUegal  authority  of  a  military 
chief,  was  the  great  result  of  tlie  campaign. 

Yet  native  courage  flashed  up  in  every  part  of  the  oolooiaB^ 
The  false  Delawares,  from  their  village  at  Kittaning,  witiiia 
forty-five  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  stained  all  the  border  of 
Pennsylvania  with  blood    To  destroy  them,  three  hnndred 
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Peimsylvaniaiifl,  conducted  by  John  Armstrong,  of  Cumber- 
laud  county,  croBsed  tlie  Alloglianies.     On  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember 1756,  they  marched  thirty  miles  tlirough  mibroken 
forests,  and  at  night  were  guided  to  the  village  by  the  beating 
of  a  drum  and  the  whooping  of  warriorB  at  a  festival.     On  the 
margin  of  the  river,  they  saw  the  fires  near  which  the  Indians, 
with  no  dreams  of  danger,  took  their  rest    At  daybreak,  the 
attack  on  the  Delawares  began.    Jacobs  raised  the  war-whoop, 
crying:  "The  white  men  are  come;  we  shall  have  scalps 
enough.-'     The  squaws  and  children  fled  to  the  woods;  the 
warriors  fought  with  desperate  bravery  and  skill  as  marksmen* 
"  We  are  men,^'  they  shouted ;  ^*  we  will  not  be  made  prison- 
jers."     The  town  being  set  on  fiiB,  some  of  them  sang  their 
I  death-6ong  in  the  flames.     Then-  store  of  powder,  which  was 
[enough  for  a  long  war,  scattered  destruction  as  it  exploded. 
Tacobs  and  otliei^s,  attempting  flight,  were  shot  and  8calj)ed ; 
'  the  town  was  burnt  to  ashes,  never  to  be  rebuilt  by  savages. 
Cut   the  Americans  lost  sixteen  men ;  and  Anostrong  was 
aong  the  wounded.     Hugh  Mercer,  captain  of  the  company 
[•which  suffered  most,  was  hit  by  a  musket-baU  in  the  arm,  and, 
^  with  five  others,  separated  from  the  main  body ;  but,  guided 
by  the  stars  and  rivulets,  they  found  their  way  back.    Penn- 
sylvania has  given  the  name  of  Armstrong  to  the  county  that 
includes  the  battle-field. 

At  the  same  time,  two  hundred  men,  tliree  fifths  of  whom 
were  provincials,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain  Demere,  were 
engaged  in  completing  the  new  Fort  Loudoun,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  TeDioo  and  the  Tennessee.     Tlie  Cherokees  were 
I  much  divided  in  sentiment ;  *'  Use  all  means  you  tlunk  proper," 
llrrote  Lyttelton,  "  to  induce  our  Indians  to  take  up  the  hatchet; 
Ipromise  a  reward  to  every  man  who  shall  bring  in  the  scalp  of 
[m  Frenchman  or  of  a  French  Indian," 

In  December,  the  Six  Nations  sent  a  htmdred  and  eighty 

Idelegates  to  meet  the  Nipisings,  the  Algonkins,  the  Pottawato- 

mies,  and  the  Ottawas  at  Montreal.    All  promised  neutrality ; 

though  the  young  braves  wished  to  join  the  French,  and  trod 

I  the  Enghsh  medaJs  under  foot. 

In  England,  the  cabinet  commanded  a  subservient  major- 
ity, and  yet  was  crumbling  in  pieces  from  its  incapacity  and 
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the  weariness  of  the  people  of  England  at  the  unmbted  g&wmok- 
ment  of  the  arifitocracjr.    The  great  commoner,  a  poor  and  iKWf  ^ 
a  private  man,  '^prepared  to  take  the  reins  oat  of  such  haads;* 
and  the  mfluence  of  popular  opinion  came  in  aid  of  hk  jtt»t . 
amhition.     In  June  1756,  Piinoe  George,  being  eighteezi,  be- 
came  of  age;  and  Newcastle,  with  the  eoncurrenoe  of  tbs  king, 
wonld  have  separated  his  establishment  from  that  of  hia  moth- 
er*   They  both  were  opposed  to  the  separation  ;  and  Pitt  ex- 
erted his  influence  against  it  with  a  zeal  and  activitj  of  whidl« 
they  were  most  sensible. 

The  earl  of  Bute  had  been  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  who  used  to  call  him  "a 
fine^  showy  man,  such  as  would  make  an  excellent  amboaBador 
in  a  court  where  there  was  no  business.^'  He  wad  ambitioiif^ 
yet  his  personal  timidity  loved  to  lean  on  a  natore  firmer  than 
his  own.  Though  his  lemming  was  small,  he  wa§  willing  to  be 
thought  a  man  who  could  quote  Horace,  and  find  pleasnre  in 
Virgil  and  Columella.  He  had  an  air  of  the  greatest  impor* 
tance,  and  in  look  and  manner  assumed  an  extraordinary  ap- 
penance  of  wisdom.  As  a  consistent  and  obsequious  royalist^ 
he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  princess  dowager,  and  waa  Ibe 
instructor  of  the  future  sovereign  of  England  in  the  theorv  of 
the  British  constitution*  On  the  organization  of  his  houso- 
hold,  Prince  George  desired  to  have  him  about  his  person* 

The  request  of  the  prince,  which  Pitt  supported,  was  re- 
aiflted  by  Newcastle  and  by  Hardwicke.  To  embroil  the  royal 
family,  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  assail  the  reputation  of  the 
mother  of  the  heir-apparent  by  tales  of  malicious  scandaL  In 
the  first  public  act  of  Prince  Greorge,  he  displayed  the  persist- 
ency of  his  character.  Heedless  of  the  prime  minister  and  the  i 
chancellor,  but  with  many  professions  of  duty  to  the  king,  ha 
expressed  *^  his  desires,  nay,  his  fixed  resolutions,"  to  have  "  the 
free  choice  of  his  servants/'  Having  trifled  with  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  successor  and  his  mother,  Newcastle  beosme  terri* 
fied  and  yielded. 

Restless  at  sharing  the  disgrace  of  an  administration  which 
met  everywhere  with  defeat  except  in  the  venal  house  of  eoin* 
mons,  Fox  declared  "  his  situation  impracticable,"  and  left  the 
cabinet    At  the  same  time,  Murray,  refusing  to  serve  longer 
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as  attorney-general,  would  be  lord  chief  justice  with  a  peerage, 
or  retire  to  private  life.  The  place  had  been  vacant  a  term  and 
a  circuit ;  Newcastle  dared  not  make  more  delay ;  and  the 
influenee  of  Bute  and  Prince  George  prevailed  to  bring  Mur- 
ray as  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  bench.  No  one  was  left  in 
the  house  who,  even  with  a  sure  majority,  dared  attempt  to 
cope  with  Pitt,  Newcastle  sought  to  negotiate  with  him. 
"  A  plain  man,"  he  answered,  ''  xmpracticed  in  the  poKcy  of 
a  court,  must  never  presmne  to  be  the  associate  of  so  experi- 
enced a  minister."  "  Write  to  him  yourself,'-  said  Newcastle  to 
Hardwicke ;  '*  don't  boggle  at  it ;  you  see  the  king  wishes  it ; 
Lady  Yarmouth  advises  it;"  and  Hardwicke  saw  him.  But 
Pitt,  after  a  three  hours'  interview,  gave  him  a  totally  negative 
answer,  xmless  there  should  be  a  change  both  of  "  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  measures ; "  and  at  last,  unable  to  gain  re- 
cruits, the  leader  of  the  whig  aristocracy,  having  still  an  un- 
doubted majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  compelled  to 
recognise  the  power  of  opinion  in  England  as  greater  than  his 
own,  and  most  reluctantly  resigned.  The  exclusive  whig  party, 
which  had  ruled  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
had  never  possessed  the  affection  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  no  longer  enjoyed  its  confidence. 

At  this  time  Pitt  f onnd  the  earl  of  Bute  "  transcendingly 
obliging ;  '*  and,  from  the  young  heir  to  the  throne,  "  expres- 
sions" were  repeated  "so  decisive  of  determined  purposes'*  of 
favor  "in  the  present  or  any  future  day,"  that  **hi8  own  lively 
imagination  could  not  have  suggested  a  wish  beyond  them." 
In  December  1756,  the  man  of  the  people,  the  eincere  lover  of 
liberty,  having  on  his  side  the  English  nation,  of  which  he  was 
the  noblest  type,  formed  a  ministry. 

But  the  transition  in  England  from  the  rule  of  the  aristoc- 
racy to  a  greater  degree  of  popular  influence  coidd  not  as  yet 
take  place.  If  there  was  an  end  of  the  old  aristocratic  rule,  it 
was  not  clear  wliat  would  come  in  its  stead.  The  condition 
of  the  new  minister  was  seen  to  be  precarious.  On  entering 
office,  Pitt's  health  was  so  infirm  that  lie  took  the  oath  at  his 
own  house,  though  the  record  bears  date  at  St.  James's.  The 
house  of  commons,  which  he  was  to  lead,  had  been  chosen  un- 
der the  direction  of  Newcastle  whom  he  superseded.    George 
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II,,  spiritless  aiid  undificeming,  liked  subjoetion  to  gezdug  «tm 
less  than  to  aristocracy.  Oa  the  other  hand^  Prince  George, 
in  March  1757,  sent  a^suranceB  to  Pitt  of  *'  the  firm  support 
and  countentmee "  of  the  heir  to  the  throne-  "  Go  on,  my 
dear  Pitt,"  said  Bute ;  *^  make  every  bad  subject  your  dedaned 
eueray,  every  honest  man  your  real  friend.  How  muoh  we 
think  alike !  I,  for  my  part,  am  unalterably  your  moet  a£Eeo> 
tionate  friend*'^  But  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  f rieruls  ol 
Kewcastle  were  too  powerful ;  in  the  council,  the  king  eneotir- 
aged  opposition. 

America  waa  become  the  great  object  of  European  atten* 
tion;  Pitt,  disregarding  the  churlish  cavils  of  the  lords  of 
trade^  pursued  toward  the  colonies  the  generous  policy  whidi 
afterward  called  forth  all  their  strength.     He  respected  their 
liberties  and  relied  on  their  willing  co-oi)eration*     Halifax  ¥r»l 
planning  taxation  by  parUament ;  in  January  1757,  the  Britiski 
press  defended  the  scheme,  and  the  project  of  an  Americaa<l 
stamp  act  was  pressed  upon  Pitt.    "  With  tlie  enemy  at  tbeir  ' 
backs,  with  English  bayonets  at  their  breast,  in  the  day  of  thear 
distress,  i)erhaps  the  Americans,"  Uiought  he,  "  would  submit 
to  the  imposition;'-  but  he  scorned  "to  take  an  unjust  and 
ungenerous  advwitage"  of  them.    To  uproot  disloyalty  f ixkbi  < 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  he  sought  in  them  defendeiB  of 
America ;  and  two  battalions,  each  of  a  thousand  Higblaadcmi 
were  soon  after  raised  for  the  service. 

As  yet  he  was  thwarted  at  every  step.  Without  a  changa.^ 
in  the  cabinet,  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  was  unwilling  to  tiilc#^ 
the  command  in  Germany,  Temple  was  therefore  dismissed; 
and,  as  Pitt  did  not  resign,  the  king,  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
discarded  him.  England  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  to  M.>ii*'b 
affairs  in  America  corresponded. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 


THE  Wma  AEISTOOIIACT  CAPTKOT    CONQUER    CANADA.      ANARCHY 
IN  THE  ADMINIfiT&ATION. 

'  1757^ 

The  rangers  at  Fort  William  Heory  defy  the  winter*  The 
forests,  pathless  with  snows ;  the  frozen  lake ;  the  wildemees, 
which  has  no  shelter  against  cold  and  Btomis ;  the  perilous  am- 
bush, where  defeat  may  he  followed  by  the  scalping-knife,  or 
tortures^  or  captivity  among  remotest  tribes — ^all  cannot  clull 
their  daring.  On  skates  they  glide  over  the  lakes ;  on  snow- 
shoes  they  pass  through  the  woods.  In  January  1757,  the  gal- 
lant Stark,  with  seventy-four  rangers,  goes  down  Lalce  George, 
and  turns  the  strong  post  of  Carillon,  A  French  party  of  ten 
or  eleven  sledges  is  driving  merrily  from  Ticonderoga  to  Crown 
Point.  Stark  sallic^a  forth  to  attack  them;  three  ai*G  taken^ 
with  twice  as  many  horses,  and  seven  prisoners.  But,  before 
he  can  reach  the  water's  edge,  he  is  intercepted  by  a  party  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Indians,  Sheltered  by  trees 
and  a  rising  ground,  he  renews  and  sustains  the  unequal  fight 
till  evening.  In  the  night,  the  survivors  retreat ;  a  sleigh,  sent 
over  the  lake,  brings  home  the  wounded.  Fourteen  rangers 
had  fallen,  six  were  missing*  Those  who  remained  alive  were 
applauded,  and  Stark  received  promotion. 

The  French  are  still  more  adventurous,  A  detachment  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  part  regulars  and  part  Canadians,  are  to 
follow  the  younger  Yaudreuil  in  a  winter's  expedition  against 
Fort  William  Henry.  They  must  travel  sixty  leagues ;  snow- 
shoes  on  their  feet ;  their  provisions  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ; 
their  couch  at  night,  a  bear-skin ;  thus  they  go  over  Champlain, 
over  Lake  Oeorgeu    On  St.  Patrick's  night,  a  man  in  front 
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tries  the  etrength  of  the  ice  with  an  axe ;  the  ioe-epnn  ring  m 
the  party  adrance  over  the  crjrstal  highway,  with  scaling  lad- 
ders, to  surprifie  the  Engli^  fort  Bnt  the  garriioii  warn  om  the 
watch ;  and  the  enemy  conid  only  bum  the  Et^tidi  batteaux 
and  sloops,  the  storehonsee  and  huts  within  the  piekete* 

For  the  campaign  of  1757,  the  northern  ooloniee,  atSl  eager 
to  eJttend  the  English  limits^  at  a  oongresa  of  goTemors  in  Boa* 
ton^  in  January,  agreed  to  raise  four  thonsand  men.  The  gor- 
emore  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penxoyl- 
vania,  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  settled  the  qnotafi  for  thdr 
governments,  but  only  as  the  groundwork  for  compukoty 
meagores. 

Of  Pennsylvania,  the  people  had  never  been  numbered ;  | 
yet,  with  the  comities  on  Delaware,  were  believed  to  be  Qol  ^ 
leflfi  than  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  ^irty  thousand  w 
able  to  bear  arma.  It  had  no  militia  established  by  law ;  but 
forts  and  garriflons  protected  the  frontier,  at  the  m^htihI  eoat  Id 
the  province  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  curren<nr.  To  the 
grant  in  the  former  year  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  assem- 
bly had  added  a  supplement  of  one  hundred  thousand  mom^ 
taxing  die  property  of  the  proprietaries  in  its  fair  proportion ; 
but  they  refused  to  contribute  anything  to  a  general  fond. 
The  salary  of  the  governor  was  either  not  paid  at  all,  or  not  tin 
the  close  of  the  year.  When  any  office  was  created,  the  nai 
of  those  who  were  to  execute  it  were  inserted  in  the  bill,  wilb  I 
a  clause  reserving  to  the  assembly  the  right  of  nomination  in 
case  of  death.  Sherifis,  coroners,  and  ^  persons  connected 
with  the  treasury,  were  thus  named  by  the  people  annually, 
and  were  responsible  only  to  their  constituents*  The  aasemblj 
could  not  be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  and  adjourned  itself  at  its 
own  pleasure*  It  assumed  almost  all  executive  power,  and 
scarce  a  bill  came  up  without  an  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
little  residue,  *'  In  the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania,^*  wrote 
Loudoun,  thinking  to  influence  the  mind  of  Pitt,  **  the  majorify 
of  the  assembly  is  composed  of  Quakers ;  while  that  is  the  case, 
they  will  always  oppose  every  measure  of  government,  and 
support  that  independence  which  is  deep-rooted  everywhere  m 
this  country.  If  some  method  is  not  found  out  of  laying  on  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  a  war  in  America  by  a  British  act  of 
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parliament,  you  will  continue  to  have  no  assistance  from  them 
in  money,  and  will  have  very  little  in  men,  if  they  ai*e  wanted,'* 
The  deadlock  sprung  from  the  unreasonable  and  obstinate  eel* 
fifihness  of  the  proprietaries.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
looked  to  parliament  for  relief  from  their  obstructive  rule; 
and^  in  February  1757,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  agent 
"  to  represent  in  England  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  prov- 
ince, that  all  occafiion  of  dispute  hereafter  might  be  removed 
by  an  act  of  the  Britiflh  legislature," 

While  Franklin  was  at  Kew  York  to  take  passage,  and 
there  was  no  ministry  in  England  to  restrain  the  lords  of 
trade,  the  house  of  commons  adopted  the  memorable  resolve, 
that  **  the  claim  of  right  in  a  colonial  assembly  to  raise  and 
apply  public  money,  by  its  o^vn  act  alone,  is  derogatory  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ; "  and 
this  resolve  was  authoritatively  communicated  to  every  Ameri- 
can assembly.  "The  people  of  Pennsylvania,"  said  Thomas 
Penn,  '*  will  soon  be  convinced  by  the  bouse  of  commons,  as 
well  as  by  the  ministers,  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  the 
powers  of  government  they  claim*"  ^'  Your  American  assem- 
blies,-'  said  GnmviUe,  president  of  the  privy  council,  to  Frank- 
lin, soon  after  his  arrival,  "slight  the  king's  instructions. 
They  are  drawn  up  by  grave  men,  learned  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm ;  they  are  brought  into  coimcil,  thor- 
oughly weighed,  well  considered,  and  amended,  if  necessaryy 
by  the  wisdom  of  that  body ;  and,  when  received  by  the  gov- 
ernors^ they  are  the  laws  of  the  land ;  for  the  king  is  the  leg 
islator  of  the  colonies,"  This  doctrine  fell  on  Franklin  as 
new,  and  was  never  effaced  from  his  memory.  In  its  preced- 
ing session,  parliament  had  laid  grievous  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  provisions  from  the  British  colonies.  The  act  pro- 
duced a  remonstrance  from  their  agents,  "America,"  an- 
swered Granville,  "must  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  European  markets,"  *'  If  we  plant  and 
reap,  and  must  not  ship,"  retorted  Franklin,  **your  lordship 
Bhould  apply  to  parliament  for  transports  to  bring  us  all  back 
again." 

In  America,  the  summer  passed  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  "  detachments  under  commanders  whom  a  child 
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a^^  ontwH  or  ievriir  with  m  |io{ifGiL^  To  BooqiMt  wu 
mmgOBd  Ab  wst^  on  the  frantias  ctf  Oamdinm ;  Sunwi^  witik 
dmi  tm  limiflMsd  nen,  Ittd  diuge  of  Urn  West ;  while  Webb 
mm  left,  witli  tteurljr  dx  thcMiand  wen,  to  defend  the  avam 
to  Like  George ;  md,  on  the  twentieth  dmj  of  Jnne^  the  eiri 
of  Londofm,  h^Ting  finfc  inoeiiKd  mfl  AnnHiire  bjr  a  mdeB  eai> 
baigow  md  biriDg  in  Kew  York,  si  one  sweep,  nnpreased  four 
famidied  men,  wei|^ied  anchor  for  HalifMi.  Four  Britifih  w&f^ 
mentSy  two  bettalkme  of  ro?ml  AmeriofiH^  end  fire  oompenis 
of  nmgeiB^  aooompenied  hlin.  ^  His  SMUng/'  eaid  the  Ckn*> 
dkn^  ^18  a  hint  for  ns  lo  projeet  sooiething  on  this  frontier*^ 
loadoim  reached  Halifax  on  the  kat  dar  of  June,  and  f oand 
deladiiiientB  'boai  Enghnd  abeedj  tfaen^;  oa  the  nmth  of 
Jmtf  the  entile  moMummsk  waa  auamibled. 

At  that  ttme^  Neweaatk  was  ^'leedingr  Loiidoim's  letten 
with  attention  and  eatiafaetioii,'*  and  pndsnig  his  ^gieat  diii* 
genee  and  abiHtx.''  ^'Hyknd^'' said  h^  ^'mentiaiisiinKt  of 
jmMimmnt  fo  bo  peflsed  heiie ;  I  don*t  well  mdentand  what  ha 
meane  by  it."  Prinoe  George  wis  qiecsallf  thong^itfiil  le 
goard  America  againat  free^tiiinkera^  and  eent  orer  a  hnndred 
pounds*  worth  of  answers  lo  d^tical  writera. 

Loadonn  f onnd  himself  in  Halifax  at  the  head  of  an  adoih 
rable  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  a  fleet  of  atscteeQ  ahipa  of 
the  line  besides  frigated.  There  he  landed,  levelled  the  1 
grmmd  for  a  parade^  planted  a  YegotaUe  garden  as  i 
tion  against  the  Bcnrry,  exercised  the  men  in  mock  battles  and 
^eges  and  fitormings  of  f  ortreeees,  and,  when  August  caiii%  and 
tiie  spirit  of  the  armj  was  broken,  and  Har,  a  majargenoid^ 
expressed  contempt  so  londly  as  to  be  arrested^  the  tr^iops  wona 
embarked,  as  if  for  Lonisbnrg.  But,  ere  tiie  ships  sailed,  tibs 
r^onnoitring  Teasels  came  with  news  that  the  French  at  Ospa 
Breton  had  one  ship  more  than  the  English ;  and  the  plan  d 
the  campaign  was  changed.  Part  of  the  soldiers  landed  i^ain 
at  Halifax ;  and  the  earl  of  Londonn,  leaving  his  garden  and 
place  of  arms  to  weeds  and  briers^  sailed  for  New  York.  He 
had  been  but  two  dap  out  when  he  was  met  bj  an  exprmif 
with  such  tidings  as  were  to  have  been  expected. 

How  peacef nil  J  rest  the  waters  of  I^e  George  between 
their  rampart  of  highlands  I     In  their  pellucid  depths  the 
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cliffs  and  the  Mils  and  tlie  trees  trace  tbeir  image ;  and  tho 
beautiful  region  speakB  to  the  heart,  teaching  affection  for 
nature.  As  yet  not  a  hamlet  rose  on  its  margin ;  not  a  etrag- 
gler  had  thatched  a  log  hut  in  its  neighborhood ;  only  at  its 
head,  near  the  centre  of  a  wider  opening  between  its  moun- 
tains. Fort  William  Henry  stood  on  its  bank,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  lake.  Lofty  hills  overhung  and  commanded  the  wild 
scene,  but  heavy  artillery  had  not  as  yet  accompanied  war- 
parties  into  the  wilderness. 

The  Oneidas  danced  the  war-dance  with  Yaudreuil.  "  We 
will  try  the  hatchet  of  our  father  on  the  English,  to  see  if  it 
cuts  wel V^  said  the  Senecas  of  Niagara ;  and  when  Johnson 
complained  of  depredationg  on  his  cattle,  "  You  begin  ci-jdng 
quite  early,"  they  answered ;  ^'yon  will  soon  see  other  things.'* 

"  The  English  have  built  a  fort  on  the  lands  of  Onondio,'' 
Bpoke  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  New  France,  to  a  congress  at 
Montreal  of  the  warriors  of  three-and-thirty  nations,  who  had 
come  together,  some  from  the  rivers  of  Maine  and  Acadia, 
some  from  the  wilderness  round  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior. 
"  I  am  ordered,'^  he  continued,  **  to  destroy  it.  Go,  witness 
what  I  shall  do,  that,  when  yon  return  to  your  mats,  you  may 
recount  what  you  have  seen,'*  They  took  his  belt  of  ^mmpum, 
and  answered :  "  Father,  we  are  come  to  do  yotir  will.*'  Day 
after  day,  at  Montreal,  Montcalm  sung  the  war-song  with  the 
several  tribes.  They  rallied  at  Fort  St  John,  on  tho  Sorel, 
their  missionaries  with  them;  and  hymns  were  chanted  in 
almost  as  many  diaJecta  as  there  were  nations.  On  tlie  sixth 
day,  as  they  discerned  the  battlements  of  Ticonderoga,  tlie  fleet 
arranged  itself  in  onier ;  and  two  hundred  canoc«,  lilled  with 
braves,  each  nation  with  its  own  pennons,  swept  over  the  water 
to  the  landing-place.  The  martial  ains  of  France,  and  shouts 
in  the  many  tongues  of  the  red  men,  resounded  among  the 
rocks  and  forests  and  mountains.  The  mass,  too,  was  solemnly 
said ;  and  to  the  Abenaki  converts,  seated  reverently,  in  deco- 
rous silence,  on  the  ground,  the  priest  urged  the  duty  of  honor- 
ing Christianity  by  their  example,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
inlidel  braves. 

It  was  a  season  of  scarcity  in  Canada.  None  had  been  left 
immolested  to  plough  and  plant ;  the  miserable  inhabitants  had 
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no  bread.  Bat  small  stores  were  ct^llected  for  the  army.  Ther 
must  conquer  speedily  or  disband.  **  On  such  an  expedition,*' 
said  Moutcalm  to  bis  oflScere,  *'  a  blanket  and  a  b^r-^kin  are  the 
warrior's  couch.  Do  like  me  with  cheerful  good-will.  The 
soldier's  allowance  is  enough  for  us,'* 

During  the  short  period  of  preparation,  Marin   broughi 
back  his  two  hundred  men  from  the  sldrtB  of  Fort  Edward. 
"  He  did  not  amuse  himself  with  making  prisoners,"   ayd  j 
Montcalm,  on  seeing  but  one  captive ;  and  the  red  men  yelled  ^M 
for  joy  as  they  counted  in  the  canoes  two-and-forty  ecalpa  of  " 
Englishmen. 

The  Ottawas  watched  in  ambuscades  all  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  and  all  the  following  night,  for  the  American  boatmen. 
At  daybreak  of  the  twenty-fourth^  Palmer  was  seen  on  the  lake 
in  command  of  two-and-twenty  barges.  The  Indians  rushed 
on  his  party  suddenlyj  terrified  them  by  their  yells,  and,  after 
killing  many,  took  one  himdred  and  sixty  prisoners.  "To- 
morrow or  next  day,"  said  the  captives,  ''  General  Webb  wiU 
be  at  the  fort  with  fresh  troops."  "  No  matter,''  said  Monl- 
calm ;  "  in  less  than  twelve  days  I  will  have  a  good  Btory  to 
tell  about  them/'  The  timid  Webb  went,  it  is  true,  to  Fort 
William  Henry,  but  took  care  to  leave  it  with  a  large  eBCOrt, 
just  in  season  to  escape  from  its  siege. 

It  h  the  custom  of  the  red  man,  after  success,  to  avoid  the 
further  chances  of  war  and  hurry  home.  "  To  remain  now,*'  ] 
said  the  Ottawas,  "would  be  to  tempt  the  master  of  life/*  Bat 
Montcalm,  after  the  boatii  and  canoes  had,  without  oxen  or 
horses,  been  borne  up  to  Lake  George,  held  on  the  plain  above 
tlie  portage  one  general  council  of  union.  The  many  tribot 
were  seated  on  the  ground  according  to  their  rank ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XV,,  Montcalm  produced  the  mighty  belt  of  mx 
thousand  shells,  which,  being  solemnly  accepted,  bound  all  by 
the  hoUest  ties  to  remain  together  till  the  end  of  the  expedi* 
tion.  The  belt  was  given  to  tlie  Iroquois,  as  the  most  nttmer- 
ous ;  but  they  courteously  transferred  it  to  the  upper  nations^ 
who  came,  though  strangers,  to  their  aid.  In  the  scarcity  of 
boats,  the  Iroquois  agreed  to  guide  Levi,  with  twenty-five  hno- 
dred  men,  through  the  rugged  country  which  they  called  their 
own. 
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The  Christian  savages  employed  their  short  leisure  at  the 
confessional ;  the  tribeS  from  above,  restlessly  weary,  dreamed 
dreams,  consulted  the  great  medicine  men,  and,  hanging  np 
the  complete  equipment  of  a  war-chief  as  an  offering  to  their 
noamtou,  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  July  in  their  decorated 
canoes. 

The  next  day,  two  hours  after  noon,  Montcalm  followed 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bouts.  Rain  fell  in  torrents;  yet  they  rowed  nearly  all  the 
night,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  three  triangular  tires  that, 
from  a  raoimtain  ridge,  pointed  to  the  encampment  of  Levi. 
There,  in  Ganousky,  or,  as  some  c^all  it,  North-west  bay,  they 
held  a  council  of  war ;  and  then,  with  the  artillery,  they  moved 
elowly  to  a  bay,  of  which  the  point  could  not  be  turned  with- 
out exposure  to  the  enemy*  An  hour  before  midnight,  a  couple 
of  Englifih  boats  were  descried  on  the  lake,  when  some  of  the 
upper  Indians  paddled  two  canoes  to  attack  them,  and  with 
such  celerity  that  one  of  the  boats  was  seized  and  overjjowered. 
Two  prisoners  being  reserved,  the  rest  were  massacred.  The 
Indians  lost  one  warrior,  a  great  chieftain  of  the  nation  of  the 
Kipisings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  August,  the  savages 
dashed  openly  upon  the  water,  and,  forming  across  the  lake  a 
cliain  of  their  bark  canoes,  they  made  the  bay  resound  with 
their  war-cry.  The  English  were  taken  almost  by  surprise. 
Their  tents  still  covered  the  plains.  Montcalm  disembarked 
without  interruption,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  fort, 
and  advanced  in  three  columns.  The  Indians  hurried  to  bum 
the  barracks  of  the  English,  to  chase  their  cattle  and  horses^ 
to  scalp  their  stragglers.  During  the  day  they  occupied,  with 
Canadians  under  La  Corne,  the  road  leading  to  the  Hudson, 
land  cut  off  the  communication.  At  the  north  was  the  en- 
f  campment  of  Levi,  with  regulars  and  Canadians ;  while  Mont- 
calm, with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  occupied  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  His  force  consisted 
of  six  thousand  French  and  Canadians,  and  about  seventeen 
hundred  Indians.  Fort  William  Henry  was  defended  by  the 
I  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro,  with  less  than  five  hundred 
meni  while  seventeen  hundred  men  lay  intrenched  on   the 
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emmence  to  the  Boath-east,  now  marked  by  the  rums  of  Font 
Geoige, 

Meantime,  the  braves  of  the  Kipismga,  faithful  to  the  ritot 
of  their  fathers^  celebrated  the  funeral  of  their  departed  wii^ 
rior.  The  lifeless  frame,  dressed  as  became  a  war-ehief^  ^ti- 
tered  with  belts  and  ear-rings  and  brilliant  rennilion ;  a  riln 
bon,  fiery  red,  6npp>rted  a  gorget  on  his  breast ;  the  tomahawk 
was  in  his  girdle,  the  pipe  at  his  lips,  the  lanee  in  his  hand^  at 
his  side  the  well-filled  bowl ;  and  thus  he  sat  npright  on  the 
green  turf.  The  speech  for  the  dead  was  pronoonced;  the 
dances  and  chants  followed ;  hnman  Yoicee  mingled  with  the 
Bonnd  of  drmns  and  tinkling  beUs.  Thna  seated  and  anmjed, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  the  French  snmzDoaed  Momo 
to  surrender ;  but  he  sent  an  answer  of  defiance.  Moctlealai 
hastened  his  works ;  the  troops  dragged  the  artillery  over  roeki 
and  throogh  the  forests,  and  with  alaerity  brought  fascines  and 
gabions.  Soon  the  first  batteiy,  of  nine  cannon  and  two  moc^ 
tars,  was  finished ;  and,  amid  the  loud  sereams  of  the  eavagei^ 
it  began  to  plaj^  with  a  thousand  echoes  from  the  monntaina 
In  two  days  more,  a  second  was  established,  and,  by  means  of 
the  zigzagB,  the  Indians  could  stand  within  gun-shot  oi  the 
fortress.  Just  then  arrived  letters  from  France,  conferring  oa 
Montcalm  the  red  ribbon,  with  rank  as  knight  commander  ol 
the  order  of  St,  Louis.  "We  are  glad,"  said  the  red  men,  **af 
the  favor  done  you  by  the  great  Onondio ;  but  we  neither  love 
you  nor  esteem  you  the  more  for  it ;  we  love  the  man^  and  not 
what  hangs  on  his  outside.^  Webb,  at  Fort  Edward,  had  an 
army  of  four  thousand,  and  might  have  summoned  the  "tj^Ij^ih 
from  all  the  near  villages  to  the  rescue.  He  sent  notliing  but 
a  letter,  with  an  exaggemted  account  of  the  French  faroe»  and 
advice  to  capitulate.  Montcalm  intercepted  the  letter,  and 
immediately  forwarded  it  to  Monro.  Yet  not  till  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St  Lawrence,  when  lialf  his  guns  were  bunt 
and  his  anmmnition  was  almost  exhausted,  did  the  danntloaa 
veteran  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce. 

To  make  the  capitulation  inviolably  binding  on  the  Indiana^ 
Montcalm  summoned  their  war-chiefs  to  council  The  En^^ 
lifih  were  to  depart  under  an  escort  with  the  honors  of  war,  aa 
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a  pledge  not  to  serve  against  the  Frencli  for  eighteen  months ; 
they  were  to  abandon  aU  bnt  their  private  eflfecte ;  every  Cana- 
dian or  French  Indian  captive  was  to  be  hberated.  The  In- 
dians applauded;  the  capitulation  was  signed.  Late  on  the 
ninth,  the  French  entered  the  fort,  and  the  Englifih  retired  to 
their  intrenched  camp. 

Montcalm  had  kept  from  the  savages  all  intoxicating  drinks ; 
but  they  obtained  them  of  the  English,  and  all  night  long 
were  wHd  with  dances  and  songs  and  revelry.  The  Abenakis 
of  Acadia  inflamed  other  tribes  by  i«calling  their  sufferings 
from  English  perfidy  and  power.  At  daybreak,  they  gathered 
round  the  intrenchmenta,  and,  as  the  terrified  English  soldiers 
filed  off,  began  to  plunder  thera,  and  incited  one  another  to 
use  the  tomahawk.  Twenty,  perhaps  even  thirty,  persona  were 
massacred,  while  very  many  were  made  prisoners.  Officers 
and  soldiers,  stripped  of  everything,  fled  to  the  woods,  to  tlte 
fort,  to  the  tents  of  the  French.  To  arrest  the  disorder, 
Levi  plunged  into  the  tumult,  daring  death  a  thousand  times. 
French  officers  received  wounds  in  rescuing  the  captives,  and 
stood  at  their  tents  03  sentries  over  those  they  had  recovered. 
**  Kill  me,"  cried  Montcalm,  using  prayers  and  menaces  and 
promises ;  "  but  spare  the  English,  who  are  under  my  protec- 
tion ;  *'  and  he  urged  the  troops  to  defend  themselves.  Tlie 
march  to  Fort  Edward  was  a  flight ;  not  more  than  six  him- 
dred  reached  there  in  a  body.  From  the  French  camp,  Mont- 
calm collected  together  more  than  four  hundred,  who  were 
dismissed  with  a  great  escort ;  and  he  sent  Vaudreuil  to  ran- 
som  those  whom  the  Indians  had  carried  away. 

After  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Ilenry,  the  savages 
retired.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  employed  to  demolish 
tlie  fort,  and  nearly  a  thousand  to  lade  the  vast  stores  that  had 
been  given  up.  As  Montcalm  withdrew,  he  praised  his  happy 
fortune,  that  his  victory  was,  on  his  own  side,  almost  bloodless, 
his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  but  fifty-three.  The 
Canadian  peasants  returned  to  gather  their  harvests,  and  the 
lake  resumed  its  solitude.  Nothing  told  that  civilized  man 
had  reposed  upon  its  margin  bnt  the  charred  rafters  of  ruins, 
and  here  and  there,  on  the  side-hill,  a  crucifix  among  the  pines 
to  mark  a  grave. 
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^MyLQidLoadougDeimBtiiAIIiny;'' sDdfllfflM^ 
inad  Imp  fli  K«w-  ToriL  'Wa  lisTe  a  groBt  snBdwr  «f 
tiooF%*  and  e«n  iDyBEiis;  ^Imt  fim  lTil«l«^iT  ^m  ^i^  ^^^^ 
tier  win  BcH  be  one  joi  Hie  sfer  for  tkem.'^ 

ThB£i^kk]i«llMendmafi«atelMiii<^  Umi 
Unfiffrfm  Iipd  dastrojcd  ew^rj  rettig^  of  their  pcywier  wit 
thai  cf  tibe  SL  lAwimce;  ukd  tlie  dum  of  Frmzice  to  thft^ 
— "rji  fif  rtwT  TUtfrimirri  imJ  thr  Pt  TiTrmnm  wnmcd  cttib 
fidbfid  by  posenoQ.  Rnee  Ind  her  poete  oa  i 
the  Unv  «ad  ai  I>^roit,  u  Meddiiav,  si : 
KewQikeBBL  Of  llie  Kctftli  Ameiicn  eoirtiiieiity  tiie  Freiidi 
ckmiedy  and  eeemed  to  poaocflBy  twoakf  parte  ia  tmBntj^fire^ 
leeiin^  four  onty  to  Spain,  and  but  one  to  Biitrai.  ik  Eik 
rope,  Boeaia  had  been  eroked  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Qetmaii j ; 
lliiiorea  waa  lost ;  for  HaaoTer,  OomberiaDd  had  ^^yeded  to  a 
Ommtsl  tie^f  of  neotrmlitT.  The  govenimant  of  As  Enf- 1 
liflh  aristocracy  paxmljzed  the  iminenen  eneigies  of  the  BlritUi 
empire. 

And  ydt  wBfitpiiee  had  been  paaaed  i^xni  feudal  motiarel^^ 
vhoae  daj  of  judgment  the  e&ttnBiaii  Swedeoborg  had  fore- 
toihL  The  Ei^ish  arietocraejr,  bebg  defeated,  emmnoaked  to  i 
ti>eir  aid  not,  indeed,  the  rale  of  the  people,  but  al  leMl  tibm 
&Tor  of  the  people.  The  &ret  Eng^h  nimisler  named  bj 
pariiamentaiy  inftneooe  was  Shafteabmy ;  the  first  namad  bgr 
popular  influenee  waa  the  elder  liVUlkin  Pitt  A  prirate 
man^  in  middle  life,  with  no  forluney  with  no  pertTt  with  tio 
strong  f amilj  ooiineetioii%  haiing  few  rotes  imder  hia  away  In 
the  honae  of  rmnmnne,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  the  hooaa  of 
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lords ;  a  feeble  valetudinarian,  shunning  pleasure  and  society, 
haughty  and  retired,  and  half  his  time  disabled  by  hereditary 
gout — was  now  the  hope  of  the  English  world.  ARSuming 
the  direction  of  the  war,  he  roused  the  states  of  Protestant- 
ism to  wage  a  war  for  mastery  against  the  despotic  monarchy 
and  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  secure  to  hu- 
manity its  futurity  of  freedom.  Protestantism  is  not  himian- 
ity ;  its  name  implies  a  party  struggling  to  throw  ofi  burdens 
of  the  past,  and  ceasing  to  be  a  renovating  principle  when  its 
protest  shall  have  succeeded.  It  was  now  for  the  last  time,  as 
a  political  element,  summoned  to  appear  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  nations,  to  control  their  alliances,  and  to  perfect  its  tri- 
umph by  leaving  no  occasion  for  its  reappearance  in  arms. 
Its  final,  victorious  struggle  was  the  forerunner  of  a  new  civ- 
ilization ;  its  last  war  was  first  in  the  series  of  the  wars  of  revo- 
lution that  founded  for  the  world  of  mankind  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  power  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

TffE  GATHOUO  POWEB8  OF  THS  MnXfLE  A6K  AOASS9T  THB  HEW 
FBOTEBTABT  POWEB8.      WILLIAM  PITT'b 


1757. 

"  The  orator  is  yasttj  well  provided  for,"  thoogfat  Bedford, 
in  1746,  on  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt  to  a  snlxmiiiiate 
office  of  no  political  influence.  ^I  assore  your  grace  of  mj 
warmest  gratitude,"  wrote  Pitt  himself,  in  1750,  to  ll'ewcastle, 
who  falsely  pretended  to  hare  spoken  farorablj  of  liiin  to  the 
king ;  and  now,  in  defiance  of  Bedford  and  Newcastle,  and  the 
antipathy  of  the  king,  he  is  become  the  foremost  man  in  Eng- 
land, received  into  the  ministry  as  its  "guide,"  because  he 
was  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  alone  by  his  greatness  of 
soul  and  commanding  eloquence  could  restore  the  state. 

On  Ills  dismissal  in  April,  no  man  had  the  hardihood  to 
accept  his  place.  A  storm  of  indignation  burst  from  the 
nation.  To  Pitt,  and  to  Legge,  who  with  Pitt  had  opposed 
the  Russian  treaty,  London  and  other  cities  voted  its  freedom ; 
unexampled  discontent  pervaded  the  country.  Newcastle, 
whose  pusillanimity  exceeded  liis  vanity,  dared  not  attempt 
forming  a  ministrj^ ;  and,  by  dechning  to  do  so,  renewed  his 
confession  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  could  no 
longer  be  administered  by  a  party  which  had  for  its  principle 
to  fight  up  alike  against  tlie  king  and  against  the  people. 
Gran\'ille  would  have  infused  his  jovial  intrepidity  into  the 
junto  of  Fox;  but  Fox  was  desponding.  Bedford  had  his 
scheme,  which  he  employed  Rigby  to  establish ;  and,  when  it 
proved  impracticable,  grew  angry,  and  withdrew  to  TVobum 
Abbey.  In  the  midst  of  war,  the  country  was  left  to  anarchy. 
"TVe  are  undone,"  said  Chesterfield:  "at  home,  by  our  in- 
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creMii!^  expenses;  abroad,  by  illJuck  and  incapacity*"  The 
elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Branswick,  destitute  of 
the  common  honeety  of  hirelmgs,  invited  bids  from  the  ene- 
mies of  their  lavish  employer ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  Britain- s 
only  allyj  seemed  overwhelmed,  Hanover  rednced,  and  the 
French  were  mastera  in  America.  So  dark  an  hour  England 
had  not  known  during  the  century. 

But  the  mind  of  Pitt  always  inclined  to  hope.  "I  am 
sure,"  said  he  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  can  save  this 
coimtry,  and  nobody  else  can."  For  eleven  weeks  England 
was  without  a  ministry,  bo  long  was  the  agony,  so  desperate 
the  resistance,  so  reluctant  the  surrender.  At  last,  the  king 
and  the  arietocTacy  were  compelled  to  accept  the  man  whom 
the  nation  trusted  and  loved.  Made  wise  by  experience,  and 
relying  on  Iiis  own  vigor  of  will  for  a  conti*olHng  influence,  ho 
formed  a  ministry  from  many  factions.  Again  Lord  Anson, 
Ilardwicke's  son-in-kw,  took  the  highest  seat  at  the  board  of 
the  admiralty.  Fox,  who  had  children^  and  had  wasted  his 
fortune,  accepted  the  place  of  paymaster,  which  the  war  made 
enormously  lucrative.  Newcastle  had  promised  Halifax  a  new 
office  as  third  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  "  I  did  not 
speak  about  it,"  was  the  duke's  apology  to  him ;  **  Pitt  looked 
so  much  out  of  humor,  I  dared  not,"  The  disappointed  man 
railed  without  measure  at  the  knavery  and  cowardice  of  New- 
castle ;  but  Pitt  reconciled  him  by  leaving  him  his  old  post  in 
the  board  of  trade,  with  all  its  patronage,  adding  the  dignity 
of  a  cabinet  councillor.  Henley,  afterward  Lord  Northing- 
ton,  became  lord  chancellor,  opening  the  way  for  Sir  Charles 
Pratt  to  be  made  attorney-general;  and  George  Grenville, 
though  with  rankling  hatred  of  his  brother-in-law  for  not  be- 
stowing on  liim  the  still  more  lucrative  place  of  paymaster, 
took  the  treasuryship  of  the  navy.  The  illustrious  statesman 
himself,  the  ablest  his  country  had  seen  since  Cromwell,  being 
leeolved  on  making  England  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
and  himself  its  greatest  minister,  took  the  seals  of  the  southern 
department  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  leaving  to  Newcastle  the  lirst  seat  at  the  treasury  board 
with  the  disposition  of  bishoprics,  petty  offices,  and  contracts, 
and  the  management  of  **  all  the  classes  of  venality."     At  thai 
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day,  the  good-will  of  the  people  was,  in  England,  tlie  mtet  im- 
certain  tenure  of  office,  for  they  had  no  strength  in  parliik 
ment ;  their  favorite  held  power  at  the  sufferance  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. "I  borrow,"  Baid  Pitt,  "the  duke  of  Kewcasik'a 
majority  to  carry  on  the  public  business." 

The  new  ministry  kissed  hands  early  in  July  1757.  **  SiiB,^ 
said  the  secretary,  "  give  me  your  confidence,  and  I  will  de- 
serve it."  **  Deserve  my  confidence,"  replied  the  king,  **  and 
you  shall  have  it;"  and  kept  his  word.  All  England  ap- 
plauded the  great  commoner^s  elevation.  John  Wilkes^  then 
just  elected  member  of  parliament,  promised  "  steady  support 
to  the  ablest  minister,  as  well  as  the  first  character,  of  the  age.*' 
Bearing  a  measage  from  Leicester  house,  "  Thank  God,"  wrote 
Bute,  ''  I  see  you  in  ofiice.  If  even  the  wreck  of  this  crown 
can  be  preserved  to  our  amiable  young  prince,  it  is  to  yo-nr 
abilities  he  must  owe  it." 

But  Pitt  knew  himself  caUed  to  the  ministry  neither  by 
the  king,  nor  by  the  parliament  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  hy 
Leicester  house,  but  "by  the  voice  of  the  peopb  j"  and  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  now  directed  by  a  man  who  bad  de- 
manded for  Ilia  countrymen  an  uncorrupted  representation,  a 
prevailing  influence  in  designating  ministers,  and  "  a  supreme 
service  "  from  the  king.  Assuming  power,  he  bent  all  facdona 
to  his  authoritative  will^  and  made  "  a  venal  age  unanmiona." 
The  energy  of  his  mind  was  the  spring  of  bis  eloquence.  His 
presence  was  inspiration ;  he  himself  was  greater  than  liia 
speeches.  Otliers  have  uttered  thoughts  of  beauty  and  paa- 
sion,  of  patriotism  and  courage ;  none  by  words  accompUahed 
deeds  like  him.  His  voice  resounded  throughout  the  worlds 
impelling  the  servants  of  the  British  state  to  achievemeata 
of  glory  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Ganges.  Ani- 
mated by  his  genius,  a  corporation  for  trade  did  what  Roma 
had  not  dreamed  of ;  and  a  British  mercliaut's  clerk  achiered 
conquests  as  rapidly  as  other  men  make  journeys,  resting  hia 
foot  in  permanent  triumph  where  Alexander  of  Macedon  bad 
faltered.  Ruling  with  unbounded  authority  the  millions  of 
free  minds  whose  native  tongue  was  his  own,  with  but  one 
considerable  ally  on  the  European  continent^  with  no  refiourcea 
in  America  but  from  the  good-will  of  the  colonies,  he  led  f< 
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the  England  wWct  had  planted  popular  freedom  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  tlie  England  which  was  still  the 
model  of  liberty,  to  encounter  the  despotisms  of  Catholic  En- 
rope,  and  defend  **  the  common  cause  "  against  what  he  called 
"  the  most  powerful  and  malignant  confederacy  that  ever  thi'eat- 
ened  the  independence  of  mankind," 

The  contest  raged  in  both  hemispheres.  The  American 
question  was :  Shall  the  continued  colonization  of  North  Amer- 
ica be  made  under  the  auspices  of  English  Protestantism  and 
popular  liberty,  or  of  the  legitimacy  of  France  in  its  connec- 
tion with  Eoman  Catholic  Christianity  ?  The  question  of  the 
European  continent  was :  Shall  a  Protestant  revolutionary  king- 
dom^ Uke  Prussia,  be  permitted  to  grow  strong  within  its  heajrt  I 
Considered  in  its  unity,  as  interesting  mankind,  the  question 
was :  Shall  the  reformation,  developed  to  the  fulness  of  free 
inquiry,  succeed  in  its  protest  against  the  middle  age  3 

The  war  that  closed  in  1748  had  been  a  mere  scramble  for 
advantages,  and  was  sterile  of  results;  the  present  conflict, 
which  was  to  prove  a  seven  years*  war,  was  an  encounter  of 
reform  against  the  unreformed  ;  and  all  the  predilections  or 
personal  antipathies  of  sovereigns  and  ministers  could  not  pre- 
vent the  alliances,  collisions,  and  results  necessary  to  make  it 
so,  George  IL,  who  was  sovereign  of  Hanover,  in  September 
1755,  contracted  with  Russia  for  the  defence  of  that  electorate ; 
but  Russia,  which  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  tolerant 
in  religion,  though  favoring  absolutism  in  government,  passed 
alternately  from  one  camp  to  the  other.  England,  the  most 
liberal  Protestant  kingdom,  had  cherished  intimate  relations 
with  Austria,  the  most  legitimate  Catholic  power;  and,  to 
strengthen  the  connection,  had  scattered  bribes  with  open 
bands  to  Mayence,  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  the  count  palatine,  to 
elect  Joseph  II.  king  of  the  Romans.  Yet  Austria  was  sepor 
rating  itself  from  its  old  ally,  and  forming  a  confederacy  of  the 
Cathohc  powers ;  whOe  George  II.  was  driven  to  lean  on  his 
nephew,  Frederic,  whom  he  disliked. 

A  deep,  but  perhaps  unconscious  conviction  of  approach- 
ing decrepitude  bound  together  the  legitimate  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns In  all  Europe  there  was  a  striving  after  reform.  Men 
were  grown  weary  of  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  age ;  of 
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idlers  aiid  beggars,  sheltering  themselves  in  sanctaarieB;  of 
hopes  of  present  improvement  snppressed  by  the  tenroti  of 
hell  and  purgatory;  the  cotmtless  monks  and  prieetB^  whoM 
vows  of  celibacy  tempted  to  licentionsuees.  The  lovers  and 
upholders  of  the  past  de^sired  a  miion  among  the  govemmeati 
that  rested  upon  medieeval  traditions.  For  years  had  it  bei 
whispered  that  the  honee  of  Austria  should  imite  itself  firmly 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and  now  the  EmpreeB  Harii 
Theresa,  herself  a  hereditary  queen,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  i^ 
ligious  even  to  bigotry,  courted  by  a  gift  the  MtttJiiomen  de 
Pompadour,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Jesuits,  gladljr  took 
up  the  oiBce  of  mediating  the  alliance.  Kannits,  the  miiiister 
who  concealed  political  sagacity  and  an  inflexible  will  under 
the  semblance  of  luxurions  ease,  won  favor  as  Austria's  am- 
baseador  at  the  court  of  Yersailles  by  his  affectatians  and  hk 
prodigal  expense.  And  in  May  1750,  that  is^  in  the  two  him- 
dred  and  eightieth  year  of  the  jealous  strife  between  the  houses 
of  Ilapsburg  and  of  Capet,  France  and  Austria  put  aside  their 
ancient  rivalry,  and  as  exclusive  Catholics  joined  to  support 
the  Euroj)e  of  the  middle  age  with  its  legitimate  despoti8iii% 
its  aristocracies,  and  its  church,  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  the  dismemberment  of  Germany, 

Among  tlie  rulere  of  the  European  continent,  Fredeiio, 
with  but  four  millions  of  subjects,  stood  forth  alone,  *'  the  vn* 
shaken  bulwark  of  Protestantism  and  freedom  of  thonghL^ 
His  kingdom  itself  was  the  offspring  of  the  reformation,  in 
its  origin  revolutionary  and  Protestant  His  father — whoee 
palace  life  was  conducted  with  the  economy  and  simplicity  of 
the  German  middle  class ;  at  whose  evening  eut^rtainmenta  a 
wooden  chair,  a  pipe,  and  a  mug  of  beer  were  placed  for  emch 
of  the  guests  that  assembled  to  discuss  politics  with  their 
prince ;  harsh  as  a  parent,  severe  as  a  majster,  despotic  m  a 
sovereign — ^received  with  scrupulous  piety  every  article  of  the 
reformed  creed.  His  son,  who  inherited  an  accumulated  treaa* 
ure  and  the  best  army  in  Europe,  publicly  declared  his  opinion 
that, "  politic4illy  considered,  Protestantism  was  the  most  desira- 
ble religion  ;^^  that  ^^  his  royal  electoral  house,  without  om  ex* 
ample  of  apostasy,  had  professed  it  lor  centuries.'^  As  the 
oontest  advanced,  Clement  XHI.  oommemoratod  an  Anstriaa 
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yictory  over  Pnissia  by  tlie  present  of  a  consecrated  cap  and 
sword  ;  while,  in  the  weekly  concerts  for  prayer  in  New  Eng- 
land, petitions  went  np  for  the  Pmssian  hero  "  who  had  drawn 
hie  Bword  in  the  cause  of  religions  liberty,  of  the  Protestant 
intei-est,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe."  *^  His  vietories/'  said 
Maybew,  of  Boston,  **  are  our  own.'* 

Tlie  reformation  was  an  expression  of  the  right  of  the  hu- 
man  intellect  to  freedom.     The  same  principle  was  active  in 
France,  whei-e  pliilosophy  panted  for  liberty  ;  where  Hassillon 
had  hinted  that  kings  are  chosen  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  Voltaire  had  marshalled  the  men  of  letters  against  priest- 
craft    Monarchy  itself  was  losing  its  sanctity.    The  Bourbons 
[had  risen  to  the  throne  throngh  the  frank  and  generous  Henry 
flV.,  who,  in  the  sport.^  of  childhood,  played  barefoot  and  bare- 
'  leaded  with  the  peasant  boys  on  the  mountains  of  B^am* 
The  cradle  of  Louis  XV.  was  rocked  in  the  pestilent  atmos- 
phere of  the  regency ;  his  tutor,  when  from  the  palace-win- 
dows  he  pointed  out  the  multitudes,  had  said  to  the  royal 
child :  •'  Sire,  this  people  is  yours ; "  and,  aa  he  grew  old  in 
^profligate  sensuality,  he  joined  the  mechanism  of  superstition 
with  the  maxims  of  absolutism,  mitigating  his  dread  of  hell  by 
the  belief  that  Heaven  is  indulgent  to  the  Ucentioasness  of 
■  kings  who  maintain  the  church  by  the  sword.     In  France, 
therefore,  there  was  no  alliimce  between  the  government  and 
liberal  opinion  ;  and  that  opinion  migrated  from  Versailles  to 
I  the  court  of  Prussia,     The  renovating  intelligence  of  France 
declared  against  Louis  XV.,  and,  awaiting  a  better  summons 
for  its  perfect  sympathy,  saw  in  Frederic  the  present  hero  of 
light  and  reason.     Thus  the  subtle  and  pervading  influence  of 
the  inquisitive  mind  of  France  was  arrayed  with  England, 
Pnissia,  and  America — that  is,  with  Protestantisni,  pliilosophic 
freedom,  and  the  nascent  democracy,  in  their  struggle  with  the 
conspiimey  of  European  prejudice  and  legitimacy,  of  priestcraft 
and  despotism. 

The  centre  of  that  conspiracy  was  the  empress  of  Austria 
with  the  apostate  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  king  of  Poland- 
Aware  of  the  forming  combination,  Frederic  resolved  to  attack 
hifl  enemies  before  they  were  prepared ;  and,  in  August  1756, 
he  invaded  Saxony,  took  Dresden,  blockaded  the  elector^s  army 
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at  Pima,  gained  a  victoiy  over  the  imperial  forces  that 
adTandng  for  its  relief,  and  closed  the  campaign  in  the  middle' 
of  October,  by  compelling  it  to  capitulate*  In  the  fallowiii^ 
winter,  the  alliances  against  him  were  completed ;  and  not 
Saxony  only,  and  Austria,  with  Hungary^  but  the  German  eca- 
pire,  half  the  Gennan  states ;  Russia,  not  troai  motives  of 
public  policy,  but  from  a  woman's  caprice ;  Sweden,  ffabeenri- 
ent  to  the  Catholic  powers  through  the  degrading  ascendency 
of  its  nobility ;  France,  as  the  ally  of  Austria — ^more  than  half 
the  continent — took  up  arms  against  Frederic,  who  had  no 
allies  in  the  South  or  East  or  North,  and  in  the  West  none 
Hanover,  with  Ilesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick,  And,  as  fo 
Spain,  not  even  the  offer  from  Pitt  of  the  conditional  reetito* 
tion  of  Gibraltar  and  the  evacuation  of  aU  English  estafalisfabj 
ments  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  in  the  Bay  of  HondnnSi : 
any  consideration  whatever,  coidd  move  the  Catholic  mc 
"  to  draw  the  sword  in  favor  of  heretics." 

As  spring  opened,  Frederic  hastened  to  meet  the  Anstriaitl 
forces  in   Bohemia*    They  retired,  under  the  conunand  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  abandoning  well-stored  magaEines;  aiid|^ 
in  May  1757,  for  the  preservation  of  Prague,  risked  a  battle  ] 
under  its  walls.    After  terrible  carnage,  tixe  victory  remained  j 
with  Frederic,  who  at  once  framed  the  most  colossal  dc 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  soldier ;  to  execute  against] 
Austria  a  series  of  measures  like  those  against  Saxony  at  Pimai  i 
to  besiege  Prague  and  compel  Charles  of  Lorraine  to  surren*  I 
der.    But  the  cautious  Daun,  a  man  of  high  birth,  esteemed  by 
the  empress  queen  and  beloved  by  the  Catholic  church,  pressed 
slowly  forward  to  raise  the  siege.     Leaving  a  part  of  his  army 
before  Prague,  Frederic  went  forth  with  the  rest  to  attack  tlia 
Austrian  commander;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a^ 
tempted  to  etorm  his  intrenchments  on  the  heights  of  Colin. 
The  bravo  Prussian  battalions  were  repelled  with  disastrous 
loss,  and  left  Frederic  almost  unattended.     *'  Will  you  carry 
the  battery  alone?"  demanded  one  of  his  lieutenuits;  on 
which  the  hero  rode  calmly  toward  the  left  wing  and  orderod 
a  retreat 

The  refined  but  f  oeble  August  WUliam,  prince  of  Prussia, 
had  remained  at  Prague.    "  AU  men  are  children  of  one  fc- 
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ther:"  thus  Frederic  had  once  reproved  his  pride  of  birth; 
"  all  are  members  of  one  family,  and,  for  all  your  pride,  are  of 
eqnal  birtli  and  of  the  same  blood.  Would  yon  stand  above 
them  ?  Then  excel  them  in  hnraaiiity,  gentleness,  and  virtue," 
At  heart  opposed  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  the  prince  had  from 
the  first  urged  his  brother  to  avoid  the  war ;  and  at  this  time, 
when  dropa  of  bittemeas  were  faUing  thickly  into  the  hero's 
cup,  he  broke  out  into  pusillanimous  complaints,  advising  a 
shameful  peace  by  concession  to  Austria.  But  Frederic's  power 
^was  now  first  to  appear:  as  victory  fell  away  from  him,  he 
stood  alone  before  his  fellow-men,  in  unconquerable  greatness. 
Raising  the  siege  of  Prague,  he  conducted  the  reti^eat  of 
one  division  of  his  army  into  Saxony,  without  loss ;  the  other 
tlie  prince  of  Prussia  led  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
war  and  to  common  sense,  and  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of 
a  pitched  battle.  Frederic  censured  the  dereliction  harshly ; 
in  that  day  of  disaster  he  would  not  tolerate  a  failure  of  duty, 
even  in  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  increasing  dangers  became  terrible*     "  I  am  resolved," 

j wrote  Frederic,  in  July,  "to  save  my  country  or  perish," 

[Colin  became  the  war-cry  of  French  and  Russians,  of  Swedes 

land  imperialists ;  Russians  invaded  his  dominions  on  the  east ; 

I  Swedes  from  the  North  threatened  Pomenmia  and  Berhn ;  a 

lYast  army  of  the  French  was  concentrating  itself  at  Erfurt  for 

lie  recovery  of  Saxony ;  while  Austria,  recruited  by  Bavaria 

and  Wiirtemburg,  was  conquering  Silesia.     "  The  Pmssiana 

will  win  no  more  victories,"  wrote  the  queen  of  Poland. 

)eath  at  this  moment  took  from  Frederic  his  mother,  whom 

he  loved  most  tenderly,     A  few  friends  remained  faithful  to 

him,  cheering  him  by  their  correspondence.   '*  Oh,  that  Heaven 

*liad  heaped  all  ills  on  me  alone ! "  said  his  affectionate  sister ; 

*'  I  would  have  borne  them  with  fimmess."     To  the  king  of 

England  he  confessed  his  difficulties,  and  that  he  had  nearly 

imll  Europe  in  arms  against  him,     "  I  can  furnish  you  no  help," 

[mswered  Gteorge  II.,  and  sought  neutrality  for  Hanover. 

In  August,  having  vainly  attempted  to  migage  the  enemy 
in  Silesia  in  a  pitched  battle,  Frederic  repaired  to  the  West,  to 
encounter  the  united  army  of  the  imperialists  and  French.  "I 
can  leave  you  no  larger  garrison,"  was  his  message  to  Fink  at 
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Dresden ;  "but  be  of  good  cheer;  to  keep  the  city  will  do  yon 
TBst  honor.^'  On  his  way  he  harm  that  the  AostriimB  have 
won  a  victoiy  over  Winterfeld  and  Beirern,  his  genenla  in 
Silefiia ;  that  Winterfeld  had  fallen ;  that  Bevem  had  retmlad 
to  the  lake  near  Breslan,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Aufitriattual 
lifiaa.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  the  day  after  the  greal 
diaaater  in  Silesia,  the  dnke  of  Cnmberland,  liaTing  boea  d^ 
feated  and  compelled  to  retire,  signed  for  his  army  and  for 
Hanover  a  convention  of  neutrality.  Voltaire  adyieed  Fredr 
eric  to  imitate  Cumberland.  **  If  every  etring  hreak^^  wrote 
Frederic  to  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  ^' throw  youxBalf  iaio 
Magdeburg.  Situated  as  we  are,  we  must  persuade  cnradvea 
that  one  of  ub  is  worth  four  others.^'  Moniing  dawned  on  new 
miseries ;  night  came  without  a  respite  to  his  carBs.  He  spokfi 
serenely  of  the  path  to  eternal  rest,  and  his  own  reBolv^e  to  lif<a 
and  die  free.  "  O  my  beloved  people  I "  he  exclaimed,  **my 
wishes  live  but  for  you;  to  you  belongs  every  drop  of  my 
blood,  and  from  my  heart  I  would  gladly  give  my  life  for  my 
country/^  And^  reproving  the  meanness  of  spirit  of  Voltatro^ 
«<  I  am  a  man^^'  he  wrote,  in  October,  in  the  moment  of  iiitoaa* 
est  danger;  ^'bom»  therefore,  to  suffer;  to  the  rigor  of  deetiajr 
I  oppose  my  own  constancy ;  menaced  with  shipwreclc^  I  will 
breast  the  tempest,  and  think  and  live  and  die  as  a  sovereign.^ 
In  a  week  Berlin  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies 

When,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  after  varioos 
of  position,  the  king  of  Pmsfiia,  with  but  twenty-one  tboiisaiid 
six  hundred  men,  resumed  his  encampment  on  the  heights  of 
liossbach,  the  Prince  de  Bohan  Soubise,  who  eonmmnded  the 
French  and  imperial  army  of  more  than  sixty-four  thousand, 
was  sure  of  compelling  him  to  surrender.     On  the  morning  of 
the  fifth,  the  combined  forces  marched  in  flank  to  cat  off  hia 
retreat.    From  the  battlements  of  the  oJd  castle  of  Boeabadiy 
Frederic  gazed  on  their  movement,  at  a  glance  penetrated  their  ' 
design,  and,  obeying  the  flush  of  his  exulting  mind,  he  on  tlua  I 
instant  made  his  dispositions  for  an  attacL     ^^  Forward  I  "^  Iml 
cried,  at  half-past  two ;  at  three,  not  a  Pmaaian  remained  in 
the  village.     He  seemed  to  retreat  toward  Meracburg;   bat» 
ooncealed  by  the  high  land  of  Beichertswerben,  the  chivakona 
SeidHtz,  with  the  Prussian  cavalry,  having  turned  the  righi  of 
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the  enemy,  planted  his  cannon  on  an  eminence.  Throngh  the 
low  ground  beneath  him  they  were  marching  in  columnSj  in 
eager  haste,  their  cavalry  in  front  and  at  a  distance  from  their 
infantry.  A  moment's  delay^  an  inch  of  ground  gained,  and 
they  would  have  come  into  line.  But  Seidlite  and  his  cavalry 
on  tlieir  rights  eight  battalions  of  infantry  on  their  left,  witJi 
arders  precise  and  exactly  executed,  bore  down  impetuously 
on  the  cumbrous  columns,  and  routed  them  before  they  could 
form,  and  even  before  the  larger  part  of  tlie  Prussian  infantry 
could  fire  a  shot  That  victory  at  Bossbach  gave  to  Prussia 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  nation. 

To  Hs  minister  Frederic  sent  word  of  this  beginning  of 
success ;  but  far  **  more  was  necessary,"  He  had  but  obtained 
freedom  to  seek  new  dangers;  and,  hastening  to  relieve 
Schweidnitis,  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  *'  This,  for  me,  has  been  a 
year  of  horror;  to  save  the  state,  I  dare  the  impossible.'*  But 
already  Schweidnitz  had  surrendered.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  November,  Prince  Bevem  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner, 
with  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  His  successor  in  the  com- 
mand retreated  to  Glogau.  On  the  twenty-fourtli,  Breslau  was 
basely  given  up,  and  nearly  all  ite  garrison  entered  the  Aus- 
trian service.  Silesia  seemed  restored  to  Maria  Theresa. 
**  Does  hope  expire,"  siiid  Frederic,  "  the  strong  man  must  stand 
forth  in  his  strength.-' 

Not  till  the  second  day  of  December  did  the  drooping  army 
from  Glogau  join  the  king.  Every  power  was  exerted  to  re- 
vive their  confidence.  By  degrees  they  catch  something  of  his 
inspiring  resoluteness ;  they  share  the  spirit  and  tJie  daring  of 
the  victors  of  Bossbach ;  they  bum  to  efface  their  own  igno- 
miny. Yet  the  Austrian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  under 
Cbarles  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal  Daun,  veteran  troops  and  more 
than  double  in  number  to  the  Prussians,  were  advancing,  as  if 
to  crush  them  and  end  the  war,  "  The  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg,*' said  Voltaire,  "  will  lose  his  hereditary  estates,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  has  won  by  conquest." 

Assembling  his  principal  oflScers  beneath  a  beech-tree,  be- 
tween Neumarkt  and  Leuthen,  Frederic  addressed  them  with  a 
gush  of  eloquence :  "  While  I  was  restraining  tlie  French  and 
imperialists,  Charles  of  Lorraine  has  succeeded  in  conquering 
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Schweidnitz,  repulsing  Pricce  Bevem^  mastering  Breslau.  A 
part  of  Silesia,  my  capital,  my  stores  of  war,  are  lost ;  my  dis- 
asters would  be  extreme  liad  I  not  a  boundless  trost  in  your 
courage,  firmness,  and  love  of  country.  There  is  not  one  of 
you  but  has  distinguialied  himself  by  some  great  and  honorable 
deed.  The  moment  for  courage  has  come*  Listen,  then  :  I  am 
resolved,  against  all  rules  of  the  art  of  war,  to  attack  the  nearly 
threefold  stronger  army  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  wherever  I 
may  find  it.  There  is  no  question  of  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
nor  of  the  strength  of  their  position ;  we  must  beat  them  or 
all  of  UB  find  our  graves  before  their  batteries.  Thus  I  think, 
thus  I  mean  to  act ;  announce  my  decision  to  all  the  officers  of 
my  army;  prepare  the  privates  for  the  scenes  which  are  at 
hand ;  let  them  know  I  demand  unqualified  obedience.  They 
are  Pms&ians ;  they  will  not  show  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
name.  Does  any  one  of  you  fear  to  share  all  dangers  with  me, 
he  can  this  day  retire ;  I  never  will  reproach  him,"  Then,  as 
the  enthusiasm  kindled  around  him,  he  continued,  with  a  se- 
rene smile:  "I  know  that  not  one  of  you  will  leave  me*  I 
rely  on  your  true  aid,  and  am  assured  of  victory.  If  I  fall,  the 
country  must  reward  you.  Go,  tell  your  regiments  what  yon 
have  heard  from  me,"  And  he  added :  *'  The  regiment  of 
cavalry  which  shall  not  instantly,  at  the  order,  charge,  shall  be 
dismounted  and  sent  into  garrisons ;  the  battalion  of  infantry 
that  shall  but  falter  shall  lose  its  colors  and  its  swords.  Now 
farewell,  friends ;  soon  we  shall  have  vanquished,  or  we  shall 
see  each  other  no  more." 

On  the  morning  of  December  fifth,  at  half-past  four,  the 
army  was  in  motion,  the  king  in  front,  the  troops  to  warlike 
strains  singing — 

Grant,  Lord,  that  we  may  do  with  might 
That  which  our  hands  shaD  find  to  do  1 
**  With  men  like  these,"  said  Frederic,  "  God  will  give  me  the 
victory." 

The  Austrians  were  animated  by  no  common  kindling  im- 
pulse. The  Prussians,  on  that  day,  moved  as  one  being,  en- 
dowed with  intelligence,  and  swayed  by  one  will.  Never  had 
daring  so  combined  with  prudence  as  in  the  arrangements  of 
Frederic,    His  eye  seized  every  advantage  of  place,  and  his 
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mancBUvres  were  inspired  by  the  state  of  his  force  and  the 
character  of  the  gmond*  The  hiEs  and  the  valleys,  the  copses 
and  the  fallow  land,  the  mists  of  morning  and  the  clear  light 
of  noon,  came  to  meet  his  difipositions,  eo  that  nature  seemed 
instinct  with  the  resolve  to  conspire  with  his  genius*  Never 
had  orders  heen  so  executed  as  his  on  that  day ;  and  never  did 
military  genius,  in  its  necessity,  so  summon  invention  to  its 
rescue  from  despair.  His  line  was  formed  to  make  an  acute 
angle  with  that  of  the  Austrians ;  as  he  moved  forward,  his 
left  wing  was  kept  disengaged ;  his  right  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy's  left,  outwinged  it,  and  attacked  it  in  front 
and  flank ;  tJie  bodies  which  Lorraine  sent  to  its  support  were 
defeated  successively,  before  they  could  form,  and  were  rolled 
back  in  confused  masses.  Lorraine  was  compelled  to  change 
his  front  for  the  defence  of  Leuthen ;  the  victorious  Prussian 
army  advanced  to  continue  the  attack,  now  bringing  its  left 
wing  into  action.  Leuthen  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the 
Austrians  were  driven  to  retreat,  losing  more  than  six  thousand 
in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  twentyone  thousand  in 
prisoners.  The  battle,  which  began  at  half -past  one,  was  fin* 
ished  at  five.  It  was  the  masterpiece  of  motion  and  decision, 
of  moral  firmness  and  warlike  genius ;  the  greatest  military 
deed,  thus  far,  of  the  century.  That  victory  confirmed  exist- 
ence to  the  country  where  Kant  and  Leasing  were  carrying 
free  inquiry  to  the  sources  of  human  knowledge.  The  sol- 
diers knew  how  the  rescue  of  their  nation  hung  on  that  battle ; 
and.  as  a  grenadier  on  the  field  of  carnage  began  to  sing, 
**  Thanks  be  to  God,"  the  whole  army,  in  the  darkness  of  even- 
ing, standing  amid  thousands  of  the  dead,  uplifted  the  hynm 
of  praise. 

Daun  fled  into  Bohemia,  leaving  in  Brealau  a  garrison  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  Frederic  astonished  Europe  by  gain- 
ing poBsassion  of  that  city,  reducing  Schweidnitz,  and  recover- 
ing all  Silesia.  The  Kussian  army,  which,  under  Apraxin, 
had  won  a  victory  on  the  north-east,  was  arrested  in  its  move- 
,  menta  by  intrigues  at  home.  Prussia  was  saved.  In  this  ter- 
I  rible  campaign,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  stood 
agfunst  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  had  not  been  conquerod. 
VOL.  n.— 31 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 


OONQXTEST  OF  LOFISBtTRO  AKD  THK  VAIXEY  OF  TH«  OHIO, 

lAM  Pitt's  minibtby  oQ^TiNfKLx. 
1T57-1758. 

The  Pi-otestant  natioiis  compared  Frederic  to  GqsUv 
Adolphus,  as  the  defender  of  the  reformation  and  of  frBedoc 
With  a  vigor  of  hope  like  his  own,  Pitt,  who  always  mippcr 
the  Pmssian  king  with  fidelity  and  eight  dajs  before  tlie 
tie  of  Hossbach  had  authorized  him  to  place  Ferdinand  of^ 
Bmnswiek  at  the  head  of  the  Engliah  army  on  the  contment, 
planned  the  conquest  of  the  colonies  of  France,  Through  the 
under-fiecretaries,  Franklin  gave  him  advice  on  the  oondnel  of 
the  American  war,  criticised  the  measnree  proposed  by  otliers, 
and  enforced  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

In  the  honse  of  commons^  Lord  George  Sackvifle  mado  the 
apology  of  Londonn.     "  Nothing  is  done,  nothing  attemptedy** 
eiud  Pitt,  with  vehement  asperit5%     "We  have  lost  all  the 
waters ;  we  have  not  a  boat  on  fiie  lakes.    Every  door  is  open  < 
to  France."    Londonn  was  recalled,  and  added  one  more  to ' 
the  military  officers  who  advised  the  magisterial  exerctoo  of 
British  anthority  and  voted  in  parliament  to  aoBtaiQ  it  by  fim  j 
and  Bword. 

Bejecting  the  coercive  policy  of  his  prddecfiGBoraf  Pitt  in* 
vited  the  New  England  coloniee  and  New  Tofk  and  New 
Jereey,  each  without  limits  to  raise  aa  many  men  as  pooible, 
believing  them  ^  well  able  to  famish  at  least  twenty  thousand^'' 
for  the  expedition  against  Montreal  and  Quebec;  wbila  Pmiii* 
eylvania  and  the  sontbem  ootoniea  were  to  aid  in  eooqMrsi^ 
^6  West  He  aasomed  that  England  sbonld  pmvide  mnm^ 
ammunition,  and  tents;  bo  ^^expeoted  and  reqnii^''  nothii^ 
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of  the  colonists  but  '*riie  levying,  clotliing,  and  pay  of  the 
men;"  and  for  these  expenses  he  promised  that  the  king 
should  "  strongly  recommend  to  parliament  to  grant  a  proper 
compensation,"  Moreover,  in  December  1757,  he  obtained 
the  king^s  order  that  every  provincial  officer  of  no  higher  rank 
than  colonel  should  have  equal  command  with  the  British,  ao- 

r  cording  to  the  date  of  their  respective  commissions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  cares,  Pitt  sought  new  security  for 
freedom  in  England,  A  biU  was  carried  through  the  house  of 
commons  extending  the  provigions  for  awarding  the  writ  of 
liabeas  corpus  to  all  cases  of  commitment ;  and,  when  the  law 
lorda  obtained  its  rejeetiou  by  the  peeis,  he  was  but  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  maxim,  t!iat  **  the  lawyers  are  not  to  be  r^ 
garded  in  questions  of  liberty," 

His  genius  and  his  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  colouies 
roused  tlieir  utmost  activity  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  and 
the  West  The  contributions  of  New  England  exceeded  a 
just  estimate  of  their  ability.  The  thrifty  people  of  Massa- 
chusetta  disliked  a  funded  debt,  and  avoided  it  by  taxation. 
Their  tax  in  one  year  of  the  war  was,  on  personal  estate,  thir- 
teen shilhngs  and  fourpence  on  the  pound  of  income,  and  on 
two  hundred  pounds  income  from  real  estate  was  seventy-two 
pounds,  besides  various  excises  and  a  poll-tax  of  nineteen  sliil- 
lings  on  every  male  over  sixteen.  Once,  in  1759,  a  colonial 
etamp-tax  was  imposed  by  their  legislature.    Connecticut  bore 

.  as  heavy  burdens. 

The  Canadians,  who  had  not  enjoyed  repose  enough  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  were  cut  off  from  regular  intercourse  with 
France  by  the  maritime  superiority  of  England.  **  I  shudder," 
said  Montcalm,  in  February  1758,  "when  I  think  of  pro- 
visions. The  famine  is  very  great"  "  For  all  our  success," 
thus  he  appealed  to  the  minister,  "New  France  needs  peace, 
or  sooner  or  later  it  must  fall,  such  are  the  numbers  of  the 
English,  such  the  difficulty  of  our  receiving  supplies,"  The 
Canadism  war-parties  were  on  the  alert ;  but  what  availed  their 
small  successes  ?  In  the  general  dearth,  the  soldiers  could  re- 
ceive but  a  half  pound  of  bread  daily;  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  but  two  ounces  daily.  The  country  was  almost  bare 
of  vegetables,  poultry,  sheep,  and  cattle.    In  the  want  of  bread 
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and  beef  and  other  necessaries,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  honet  | 
were  distributed  for  food.     Artisans  and  daj-laborers  becaiDi 
too  weak  for  labor. 

On  the  recall  of  Loudoun,  tliree  several  expeditions  wes 
set  in  motion.  Jeffrey  Amherst,  with  James  Wolfe,  was  to 
join  the  fleet  under  Boscawen  for  the  recapture  of  Loimbnig; 
the  coBtpiest  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  intrusted  to  Forbe« ;  nnd 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Abercrorabie,  a  friend 
of  Bute,  was  commander-in-diief,  though  Pitt  selected  Ihe^ 
yotmg  Lord  Howe  to  be  the  soul  of  the  enterprise. 

To  high  rank  and  great  connections  Lord  Howe  added  m 
capacity  to  discern  ability,  judgment  to  employ  it,  and  reidi* ' 
ness  to  adapt  himself  to  the  hardships  of  forest  warfmre. 
Wolfe,  then  thirty-one  yeans  old,  had  been  eighteen  years  ist 
the  army ;  was  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  won  laitrds  ' 
at  Laffeldt    Merit  made  him  at  two-and-twenty  a  lieutenint*  j 
colonel.     He  was  at  once  authoritative  and  humane ;  BOFera^ 
yet  indefatigably  kind ;  modest,  but  ambitious  and  oonecioM ' 
of  ability.     The  brave  soldier  dutifully  loved  and  obeyed  his 
widowed  mother ;  and  he  aspired  to  happiness  in  domestic  Kf e^ 
even  while  he  kindled  at  the  prospect  of  glory  as  "  gunpowder 
at  fire." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May  1758,  Amherst,  after  a 
most  unusually  long  passage,  reached  Halifax.  The  fiecl  had 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates ;  the  anny,  wl 
least  ten  thousand  effective  men.  Isaac  Barr£,  who  had  tin* 
gered  a  subaltern  eleven  years  till  Wolfe  rescued  him  from 
hopeless  obscurity,  served  as  a  major  of  Inigade. 

For  six  days  after  the  Britidi  forces,  on  their  way  from 
Halifax  to  Louisburg,  had  entered  Chapeau  Konge  bay,  the 
surf,  under  a  high  wind,  made  the  rugged  shore  i])aeceflsifal% 
and  gave  the  French  time  to  strengthen  and  extend  their  tiiiaa 
The  sea  still  dashed  heavily  when,  before  daybreak,  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  the  troops  disembariced  ander  cover  of  a  nua* 
dom  fire  from  the  frigates.  Wolfe,  the  third  brigadier,  wha 
led  the  first  divisiou,  would  not  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired,  dioered 
the  rowers,  and,  on  coming  to  dioal  water,  jumped  into  tho 
sea ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  surf  which  broke  several  boats  and 
upset  n:iore,  in  spite  of  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  Fnaneh,  m 
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spite  of  their  breastwork  and  rampart  of  felled  trees  whose 
interwoven  branches  made  a  wall  of  green,  the  English  reached 
the  land,  took  the  batteries,  drove  in  the  French,  and  on  the 
Bame  day  invested  Louisbnrg,  At  that  landing,  none  was 
more  gallant  than  Kichard  Montgomery,  just  one-and-twenty, 
Irifih  by  bii*th,  an  officer  in  Wolfe*s  brigade.  Hia  commander 
honored  him  with  well-deserved  praise  and  promotion  to  a 
lieutenancy. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  twelfth,  an  hour  before  dawn, 
Wolfe,  with  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,  took  by  surprise 
the  hght^house  battery  on  the  north-east  side  of  tlie  entrance 
to  the  harlK>r;  the  smaller  works  were  successively  carried. 
Science,  sufficient  force,  union  among  the  officers,  heroism  per- 
vading mariners  and  soldiers,  carried  forward  the  siege,  during 
which  Barr^  by  his  conduct  secured  the  approbation  of  Am- 
herst and  the  friendship  of  Wolfe.  Boscawen  was  prepared 
to  send  six  English  ships  into  the  harbor.  The  town  of  Louia- 
burg  was  already  a  heap  of  ruins ;  for  eight  days  the  French 
officers  and  men  had  had  no  safe  place  for  rest ;  of  their  fifty* 
two  camion,  forty  were  disabled.  They  had  now  but  five  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates*  It  was  time  for  the  Chevalier 
de  Drue4>ur  to  capitulate.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
the  English  took  possession  of  Louisbnrg,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  island.  The 
garrison,  with  the  sailors  and  marines,  in  all  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  were  sent  to  England.  Halifax 
being  the  English  naval  station,  Louisburg  was  deserted.  The 
harbor  still  offers  shelter  from  storms ;  but  only  a  few  hovels 
mark  the  spot  which  so  much  treasure  was  lavished  to  fortify, 
so  much  eifort  to  conquer.  Wolfe,  whose  heart  was  in  Eng- 
land, bore  home  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  army.  The  tro- 
phies were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  St,  Paul's ;  the 
churches  gave  thanks ;  Boscawen,  himself  a  member  of  par- 
liament, was  honored  by  a  unanimous  tribute  from  the  house 
of  commons.  New  England,  too,  triumphed ;  for  the  praises 
awarded  to  Amherst  and  Wolfe  recalled  the  deeds  of  her  own 


sons. 


The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  Quebec* 
sides,  a  sudden  message  drew  Amherst  to  Lake  George. 


Be- 
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The  summons  of  Pitt  had  called  into  being  a  nmnerons  md 
well-equipped  provincial  army,  MassachnsettSy  which  had  upon 
its  alarm  list  more  than  tUirty-«even  thousand  men  who  weie  by 
law  obliged  in  case  of  an  invasion  to  take  the  field,  had  ten  thoii« 
Band  of  its  citizens  employed  in  the  public  servioe ;  but  it  kepi 
its  disbursements  for  the  war  under  the  control  of  its  own  com- 
miflsioners,  Pownall,  ite  governor,  complained  of  the  reaem^ 
tion  as  an  infringement  of  the  prerogative,  predicted  comfit 
dently  tlie  neamesa  of  American  independence,  and,  after  vain 
appeals  to  the  local  legislature,  repeated  his  griefs  to  the  locda  cf 
trade.  The  board  answered ;  "  Unless  some  eSectual  remedy 
be  applied  at  a  proper  time,  the  dependence  which  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  bay  ought  to  have  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  totally  lost*"  Tha 
letter  was  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  Pitt,  who  never  in- 
vited a  province  to  the  utmost  employment  of  its  re&oureee^ 
with  the  secret  purjiose  of  subverting  its  liberties  as  eoon  tti 
victory  over  a  foreign  foe  ghould  have  been  achieved  with  ita 
oo-operation. 

Meantime,  nine  thousand  and  twenty-f our  provincials  from 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  assembled  on  the 
shore  of  Late  Greorge,  Thei^  were  the  six  hundred  New  £i^ 
land  rangers,  dressed  like  woodmen,  armed  with  a  firelock  and 
a  hatchet,  under  their  right  arm  a  powder-horn,  a  leather  bag 
for  bullets  at  their  waist,  and  to  each  officer  a  pocket  oontpan 
as  a  guide  in  the  forests.  There  was  Stark,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, already  promoted  to  be  a  captain*  There  was  the  gener- 
oua^  open-hearted  Israel  Putnam,  now  a  major,  leaving  his  good 
farm  round  which  his  own  hands  liad  helped  to  build  the  waUa. 
There  were  the  chapkins,  who  preached  to  the  regiments  of 
citizen  soldiers  a  renewal  of  the  days  when  Moses  with  the  rod 
of  God  in  his  hand  sent  Joshua  against  Amalek.  By  the  sidd 
of  the  provincials  rose  the  tents  of  the  regular  army,  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  number.  Abercrombie 
was  commander-in-chief ;  but  confidence  rested  solely  on  Lord 
Howe. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  the  armament  of  more  than  fiftesD 
thousand  men,  the  largest  body  of  European  origin  that  had 
ever  been  assembled  in  America,  struck  their  tents  at  daybroal^ 
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and  in  nine  hundred  small  boats  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  whale-boate,  with  artillery  mounted  on  rafta,  embarked  on 
Lake  Greorge ;  and,  in  the  evening  light,  Iialted  at  Sabbath-day 
Point  Long  afterward,  Stark  remembered  that  on  that  night 
Lord  Howe,  reclining  in  his  tent  on  a  bear-fikin,  and  bent  on 
winning  a  hero's  name,  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Ticonderoga  and  the  fittest  mode  of  attacking  it 

On  the  promontory,  where  the  lake  through  an  outlet  less 
than  four  miles  long,  falling  in  that  distance  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet,  enters  the  Cliamplain,  the  French  had 
placed  Fort  Carillon,  having  that  lake  on  its  east,  and  on  the 
south  and  south-west  the  bay  formed  by  the  junction.  On  the 
north  wet  meadows  obstructed  access;  so  that  the  only  ap- 
proach by  land  was  from  the  north-west  On  that  side,  about 
a  half  mile  in  front  of  the  fort,  Montcalm  marked  out  his  lines, 
which  began  near  the  meadows  and  followed  the  sinuosities  of 
tlie  ground  till  they  approached  the  outlet  This  the  road  from 
Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga  crossed  twice  by  bridges,  between 
which  the  path  was  as  a  chord  to  the  large  arc  made  by  the 
course  of  the  water.  Near  the  bridge  at  the  lower  falls,  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  fort,  the  French  had  built  saw-mills, 
on  ground  which  offered  a  strong  military  position.  On  the 
first  of  July,  Montcalm  sent  three  regiments  to  occupy  the  head 
of  tlio  pjrtage,  but  soon  recalled  them.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fifth,  when  a  white  flag  on  the  mountains  gave  warning  that 
the  English  were  embarked,  a  guard  of  three  pickets  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  landing-place ;  and  Trep^z^,  with  three  hundred 
men,  was  sent  still  farther  forward,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  English  army  was  again  in 
motion,  and  by  nine  the  next  morning  disembarked  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake,  in  a  cove  sheltered  by  a  point  which  still  keeps 
the  name  of  Lord  Howe,  The  three  French  pickets  precipi- 
tately retired. 

As  the  French  had  burnt  the  bridges,  the  army,  forming  in 
four  columns,  began  its  march  round  the  bend  along  the  west 
side  of  the  outlet,  over  ground  uneven  and  densely  wooded. 
"If  these  people,"  said  Montcalm,  "do  but  give  me  time  to 
gain  the  position  I  have  chosen  on  the  heights  of  Carillon,  I 
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« 
sliall  beat  them."  The  colnmns,  led  by  bewildered  gnidesi  broke 
imd  jostled  each  other ;  they  had  proceeded  about  two  miles 
when  the  right  centre,  where  Lord  Howe  had  command,  sud- 
denly came  upon  the  party  of  Tri^p^z^e,  who  had  lost  hJji  way 
and  for  twelve  hours  had  been  wandering  in  the  forest.  The 
worn-out  stragglers^  leas  flian  three  hundred  in  number^  fought 
bravely.  They  were  soon  overwhelmed ;  but  Lord  Howe,  fore- 
moet  in  the  ekirmiflh,  was  the  first  to  faU,  expiring  imniecliate^ 
ly.  The  grief  of  hia  fellow-soldiers  and  the  confusion  thai 
followed  hifi  death  spoke  his  eulogy ;  Massachusetts  raised  his 
monument  in  "Westnunster  Abbey, 

The  English  passed  the  following  night  under  aruxs  in  th© 
forest  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  Abercrombi©  had  Da 
better  plan  than  to  draw  back  to  the  landing-place. 

Early  the  next  day,  he  sent  Clark,  the  chief  engineer, 
across  the  outlet  to  reconnoitre  the  French  lines,  which  he  re- 
ported to  be  of  flimsy  construction,  strong  in  appearance  only* 
Stark,  of  Kew  Hampshire,  as  well  as  some  English  officer^ 
with  a  keener  eye  and  sounder  judgment^  saw  well-finished 
preparations  of  defence;  but  the  general,  apprehending  that 
Montcalm  already  commanded  six  thousand  men,  and  that  Levi 
was  haiitening  to  join  him  with  three  thousand  more,  gave 
orders,  without  waiting  for  cannon  to  be  brought  up,  with  gun 
in  hand,  to  storm  the  breastworks  that  very  day.  For  thai 
end  a  triple  line  was  formed,  out  of  reach  of  cannon-shot ;  the 
firat  consisted,  on  the  left,  of  the  rangers ;  in  the  centre,  of  the 
boatmen;  on  the  right,  of  tlie  light  infantry;  the  second,  of 
provincials,  with  wide  openings  between  their  regiments ;  the 
third,  of  the  regulars.  Troops  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersej 
formed  a  rear-guard*  During  these  arrangements,  Sir  William 
Johnson  arrived  with  four  hundred  and  forty  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  who  gaze<l  with  inactive  apathy  on  the  white  men 
that  had  come  so  far  to  shed  each  other's  blood. 

On  the  sixth  of  July,  Montcalm  called  in  all  his  partie«» 
which  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
French  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians.  That  day,  he 
employed  tlie  second  battalion  of  Berry  in  strengthejiing  his 
poet.  The  next  day,  his  whole  army  toiled  incredibly,  the 
officers  giving  the  example,  and  planting  the  flags  on  the  breac^t 
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work.  In  the  evening,  Levi  returned  from  an  intended  ex- 
pedition against  the  Mohawks,  bringing  four  hundred  chosen 
men;  and  at  night  all  bivouacked  along  the  intrenchment 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  drmns  of  the  French  beat 
to  arms,  that  the  troops,  now  tliirty-six  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  might  know  tlieir  stations ;  and  then,  without  pausing 
to  return  the  fire  of  musketrj^  from  English  light  troops  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountain,  they  resimied  their  work.  The 
right  of  their  defences  rested  on  a  hillock,  from  which  the 
plain  between  the  lines  and  the  lake  was  to  have  been  flanked 
by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  but  the  battery  could  not  be  finished ; 
the  left  extended  to  a  scarp  surmounted  by  an  abattis.  For  a 
htmdred  yards  in  front  of  the  intermediate  breastwork,  which 
consisted  of  piles  of  logs,  the  approach  was  obstnicted  by  felled 
trees  with  their  branches  pointing  outward,  etimips,  and  rub- 
bish of  all  sorts. 

The  English  army,  obeying  the  orders  of  a  conmiander  who 
remained  out  of  sight  Mid  far  behind  during  the  action,  rushed 
forward  with  fixed  bayonets  to  carry  the  lines,  the  regulars 
advancing  through  the  openings  between  the  provincial  regi- 
ments, and  taking  the  lead.  Montcalm,  who  stood  just  within 
the  trenches,  tiirew  off  his  coat  for  the  sunny  work  of  the  July 
afternoon,  and  forbade  a  musket  to  be  fired  till  he  command- 
ed ;  then,  as  the  English  drew  very  near  in  three  principal  col- 
umns to  attack  simultaneously  the  left,  the  centre,  and  the 
right,  and  became  entangled  among  the  rubbish  and  broken 
into  disorder  by  clambering  over  logs  and  projecting  limbs, 
at  his  word  a  sudden  and  incessant  fire  from  swivels  and  small- 
arms  mowed  down  brave  oflScers  and  men.  Their  intrepidity 
made  the  carnage  terrible.  The  attacks  were  continued  all  the 
afternoon,  generally  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  When  the 
English  endeavored  to  turn  the  left,  Bourlamarque  opposed 
them  till  he  waa  dangerously  wounded ;  and  Montcalm,  who 
watched  every  movement,  sent  re-enforcements  at  the  moment 
of  crisis.  On  the  right,  the  grenadiers  and  Scottish  High- 
landers chained  for  three  hours,  without  faltering  and  without 
confusion ;  many  fell  within  fifteen  steps  of  the  trench ;  some, 
it  was  said,  upon  it.  About  five  o'clock,  the  columns  which 
had  attacked  the  Frendi  centre  and  right  concentrated  them- 
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eelvefi  on  a  ealient  pomt  between  the  two;  bat  leri  fleirl 
frcmi  the  right,  and  Montcabu  himfielf  brotigbt  ap  &  reeen^  i 
At  six,  the  two  parties  nearest  the  water  turned  deepeimfedj  i 
againfit  the  centre^  and,  being  repulsed,  made  a  last  e&M  on 
the  left     Thus  were  life  and  courage  prodigaUj  wasted,  liU 
the  bewildered  English  fired  on  an  advanced  party  of  their 
own,  producing  hopeless  dejection ;  and,  after  losing,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixtynseven,  chieflj  regtt* ! 
lars,  they  fled  promiscuously. 

The  British  general,  daring  the  battle,  cowered  safely  at 
the  saw-mills ;  and,  when  his  presence  was  needed  to  rally  the 
fugitiTeSy  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  seoond  in  camtnand 
gave  no  orders ;  while  Montcalm,  careful  of  every  duty,  di^ 
tributed  refreshments  among  his  exhausted  soldiers^  chaenMl 
them  by  thanks  to  each  regiment  for  their  valor,  and  employed 
the  coming  night  in  strengthening  his  lines. 

The  English  still  exceeded  the  French  fourfold.  Their 
artillery  was  near,  and  could  eaaily  force  a  passage.  The  moon- 
tain  over  against  Ticonderoga  was  in  tibeir  pofiBefifii0ii«  But 
Abercrombie,  a  victim  to  the  '*  extremest  fright  and 
nation,'*  hurried  the  army  that  same  evening  to  the  boatB|  \ 
barked  the  next  morning,  and  did  not  rest  till  he  had  pkoed 
the  lake  between  himself  and  Montcalm.  Even  then  be  eeot 
artillery  and  ammunition  to  Albany  for  safety. 

The  news  overwhelmed  Pitt  with  sadnesB,  Bute,  who 
insisted  that  "Abercrombie  and  the  troops  had  done  their 
duty,'-  comforted  himseW  in  "  the  numbers  lost "  as  proof  of 
''  the  greatest  intrepidity,"  thinking  it  better  to  have  cause  for 
^^ tears"  than  ^^ blushes;"  and  reserved  his  sympathy  for  Ibe 
"broken-hearted  commander,"  Prince  Gborge  expressed  hie 
hope,  one  day,  by  "superior  help,"  to  "restore  the  love  o£  vir^ 
tue  and  religiom" 

While  Abercrombie  wearied  his  army  with  lining  out  m 
useless  fort,  the  partisans  of  Montcalm  were  present  every^ 
where.  Just  after  the  retreat  of  the  English,  they  fell  upon  a 
regiment  at  the  Half-way  Brook  between  Fort  Edwaid  and 
Lake  George.  A  fortnight  later,  they  seized  a  convoy  of 
wagoners  at  the  same  plaoe.  To  intercept  the  French  on  their 
return,  some  hundred  rangers  scoured  the  foreata  near  Wood* 
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creet,  marclmig  in  Indian  file,  Putnam  in  the  rear,  in  front 
the  ©>nimander  Kogers,  who,  with  a  British  officer,  beguiled 
the  way  by  firing  at  marks.  The  noise  attracted  hostile  In- 
dians to  an  ambuficade,  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  Putnam,  with 
twelve  or  fourteen  more,  was  separated  from  the  party.  His 
comrades  were  scalped :  in  after-life,  he  used  to  relate  how  one 
of  the  savages  gashed  his  cheek  wHth  a  tomaliawk,  bound  him 
to  a  forest-tree,  and  kindled  about  him  a  crackling  fire ;  how  his 
thoughts  glanced  aside  to  the  >vif  e  of  his  youth  and  his  children ; 
when  the  brave  French  oflScer^  Marin,  happening  to  descry  hie 
danger,  rescued  him  from  death,  to  be  exchanged  in  the  autumn. 
-Better  success  awaited  Bradstreet*  From  the  majority  in 
a  council  of  war,  ho  extorted  a  reluctant  leave  to  proceed 
against  Fort  Frontenac,  At  the  Oneida  carrying-place,  Brig- 
adier Staiiwix  placed  under  his  command  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred men,  all  Americans,  nearly  seven  hundred  from  Massar 
chusetts,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  New  Yorkers,  among 
whom  were  the  brothers  James  and  George  Clinton.  There, 
too,  were  assembled  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  of  the  Six 
Nations;  among  them,  Red  Head,  the  renowned  war-chief 
of  Onondaga,  Inspired  by  his  eloquence  in  council,  two-and- 
forty  of  them  took  Bradstreet  for  their  friend,  and  grasped 
the  hatchet  as  Ids  companions.  At  Oswego,  toward  which 
they  moved  with  celerity,  them  remained  scarce  a  vestige  of 
the  English  fort ;  of  the  French  there  was  no  memorial  but  "  a 
large  wooden  croes."  As  the  Americans  gazed  with  extreme 
pleasure  on  the  scene  around  tliem,  they  were  told  that  farthef 
west,  in  "  Genesee  and  Canosadaga,  there  were  lands  as  fertile, 
rich,  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  nniverBC."  Crossing  Lake 
'  Ontario  in  open  boat%  they  Lmded,  on  the  twentj^-fifth  of 
August,  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Frontenac.  It  was  a  quad- 
rangle, mounted  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen 
small  mortars-  On  the  second  day,  such  of  the  garrison  m 
had  not  fled  surrendered.  Here  were  the  military  stores  for 
Fort  Duquesne  and  the  interior  dependencies,  with  nine  armed 
Teasels,  Mch  carrying  from  eight  to  eighteen  guns ;  of  these^ 
two  were  sent  to  Oswego.  After  razing  the  fortress,  and  de* 
stroying  sucJi  vessels  and  stores  as  eould  not  be  brought  ofl^ 
lie  Americans  returned  to  Lake  Geoi^ge. 
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There  the  main  army  was  wasting  the  season  in  sapitie  in- 
activity. The  news  of  the  disastrous  day  at  Ticond^viga  in- 
dnced  Amlierst,  without  orders,  to  conduct  four  regiments  and 
a  battalion  from  Louisburg.  They  landed  in  September  at 
Boston,  and  at  once  entered  on  the  march  through  the  green- 
wood. In  one  of  the  regiments  was  Lieutenant  Richard 
Montgomery,  who  remained  near  the  northern  lakes  tiD  1760. 
When  near  Albany,  Amherst  hastened  in  advance,  and  an  the 
fifth  of  October  came  npon  the  English  camp.  Earlj  in  Ko- 
vember J  despatches  arrived,  appointing  him  commander-in-diiel 
Returning  to  England,  Abercrombie  was  screened  ^m  oensmiei 
maligned  the  Americans,  and  afterward  asrasted  in  parliament 
to  tax  the  witnesses  of  his  pusillanimity. 

Canada  was  exhausted  "Peace!  peace  1^*  was  the  cry; 
**  no  matter  with  what  boundaries.*'  "  I  have  not  loet  courage,'* 
wrote  Montcalm,  "nor  have  my  troops;  we  are  reaolTed  to 
find  our  graves  under  the  ruins  of  the  colony." 

Pitt,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  geography  of  Kortii 
America,  knew  that  the  success  of  Bradstreet  had  gained  the 
dominion  of  Lake  Ontario  and  opened  the  avenue  to  Niagara; 
and  he  turned  his  mind  from  the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  to  see 
if  the  banner  of  England  was  abeady  waving  over  Fort  Da* 
quesne.  For  the  conquest  of  the  Ohio  valley  he  relied  mainly 
on  the  central  provinces.  The  assembly  of  Maryland  1^  in- 
sisted on  an  equitable  assessment  of  tuces  on  all  properfy^  not 
omitting  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries ;  this  Loudoun  reported 
'' as  a  most  violent  attack  on  liis  majesty's  prerogative,"  "I 
am  persuaded,"  urged  Sharpe  on  his  official  correspondent  in 
England,  "  if  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  to  compd 
us  by  an  act  to  raise  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  upper 
class  of  people  among  us,  and,  indeed,  all  but  a  very  few,  waold 
be  well  satisfied;"  and  he  sent  "a  sketch  of  an  act ^  for  '*m 
poll-tax  on  the  taxable  inhabitants."  But  that  form  of  raising 
a  revenue  throughout  America,  being  specially  unpalatable  la 
English  owners  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  was  disapproved 
''  by  all "  in  England.  While  the  officers  of  Lord  Baltimcirti 
were  thus  concerting  with  the  board  of  tnide  a  tax  by  pftrii^ 
ment,  Pitt,  though  entreated  to  interpose,  regarded  the  bickei^  - 
ings  between  die  proprietary  and  the  people  with  calm  imp«r> 
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Lliality,  blaming  both  parties  for  the  disputes  which  withheld 
Maryland  from  contributing  her  full  share  to  the  conquest  of 
Fort  Duquesne, 

After  long  delays,  Joseph  Forbes,  who  had  the  command 
as  brigadier,  &aw  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders  arrive 
fi*om  South  Carolina,    They  were  joined  by  three  hundred  and 

I  fifty  royal  Americana,  Pennsylvania,  animated  by  an  unusual 
mihtary  spirit — which  seized  even  Benjamin  West,  known 
afterward  as  a  painter,  and  Anthony  Wayne,  then  a  boy 
of  thiiieen^ — ^raised  for  the  expedition  twenty-seven  hundred 
men*  Their  senior  officer  was  John  Armstrong,  With  Wash- 
ington m  their  leader,  Virginia  sent  two  regiments  of  about 
nineteen  Inmdi'ed,  whom  their  beloved  commander  praised  aa 
*'  really  fine  corps.- '  Yet,  vast  as  were  the  preparations,  Forbes 
would  never,  but  for  Washington,  have  seen  the  Ohio, 

The  Virginia  chief,  who  at  fimt  was  stationed  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, clothed  a  pai't  of  liis  force  in  the  hunting-shirt  and 
Indian  blanket,  which  least  impeded  the  progress  of  the  soldier 
through  the  forest ;  and  he  entreated  that  the  army  might  ad- 

^  vance  promptly  along  Braddoek's  road.    But  the  expedition 

^  was  not  merely  a  military  enterprise  :  it  was  also  the  march  of 
civiliisation  toward  the  West,  and  was  made  memorable  by  the 
construction  of  a  better  avenue  to  the  Ohio,  This  required 
long-continued  labor.  September  had  come  before  Forbes, 
whose  life  was  slowly  ebbing,  was  borne  in  a  litter  as  far  as 
Raystown.  But  he  preserved  a  clear  head  and  a  finn  will,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  was  *'  actuated  by  the  spirits  ^'  of 
William  Pitt ;  and  he  decided  to  keep  up  the  direct  connec- 

I  tion  with  Philadelphia,  as  essential  to  present  success  and 

f  future  eecurity. 

While  Washington,  with  most  of  the  Virginians,  joined 

[the  main  array,  Bouquet  was  sent  forward,  with  two  thousand 
men,  to  Loyal  Ilanna,  There  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  post  was  defended  by  but  eight  hundred  men,  of 
w*hom  three  hundred  were  Indians.  Bouquet,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  superior  officer,  intrusted  to  Major  Grant, 
of  Montgomery's  battahon,  a  party  of  eight  hundred,  chiefly 
Highlanders  and  Virginians,  of  Washington's  command,  with 
orders  to  recoimoitre  the  enemy's  position.    The  men  easily 
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scaled  the  successive  ridges,  and  took  post  on  a  hill  near  Fort 
Duquesne.  Not  knowing  that  Aubiy  had  arrived  with  t  le- 
enforcement  of  four  hundred  men  from  Illinois,  Grant  divided 
his  troops,  in  order  to  tempt  the  enemy  into  an  aniboseade; 
and,  at  daybreak  of  the  fourteenth  of  September,  didcovm^d 
himself  by  beating  his  drums.  A  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Aubry,  immediately  poured 
out  of  the  fort,  and  with  surprising  celerity  attacked  his  troopi 
in  detail,  never  aUowing  Mm  time  to  get  them  togxjther.  They 
gave  way  and  ran,  leaving  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  kiOed 
or  prisoners.  Even  Grant,  who  in  the  folly  of  his  vanity  hid 
but  a  few  moments  before  been  confident  of  an  easy  victoryt 
gave  himself  up  as  a  captive ;  but  a  small  party  of  Virginians, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Bullitt,  arrested  the  precipitate 
flight,  and  saved  the  detachment  from  utter  ruin.  On  tbeit 
return  to  tlie  camp,  their  coolness  and  courage  were  publicly 
extolled  by  Forbes ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  ibTOy, 
regulars  as  well  as  provincials,  their  superiority  of  disctpliBe 
reflected  honor  on  Washington, 

Not  till  the  fifth  of  November  did  Forbes  himself  re«eh 
Loyal  Hanna  ;  and  there  a  council  of  war  determined  for  tbat 
season  to  advance  no  farther.  But,  on  the  twelf th,  WaBfaijig>> 
ton  gained  from  three  prisoners  exact  information  of  tho  weak* 
ness  of  the  French  garrison  on  the  Ohio,  and  it  was  reeDlTiBd 
to  proceed.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  picked  for 
the  service-  For  the  sake  of  speed,  they  left  behind  every 
convenience  except  a  blanket  and  a  knapsack,  and  of  the  ar> 
tiUery  took  only  a  light  train, 

Washington,  who,  pleading  a  ^^  long  intimacy  with  them 
woods*'  and  familiarity  *^  with  all  the  passes  and  difficultiaii'' 
had  solicited  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  party,  wie  a|K 
pointed  to  oomm^id  the  advance  brigade.  His  troops  were 
provincials,  Forbes,  now  sinking  into  the  grave,  had  eoo- 
sumed  fifty  days  in  marching  as  many  miles  from  Bedford  to 
Loyal  Hanna.  Fifty  miles  of  the  wildemeas  still  remained  to 
be  opened  in  the  late  season,  through  a  soil  of  deep  cliyp  or 
over  rocky  hills  white  with  enow,  by  troops  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  dad;  but  Washington  infused  his  own  spirit  into  ihm 
men  whom  he  conmianded,  and  who  thought  h^t  of  hard* 
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diips  and  dangers  wMle  "  under  the  particular  directions  "  of 
**  tlie  man  they  knew  and  loved."  Every  encampment  was 
6o  planned  as  to  hasten  the  issue.  On  the  thirteenthj  the  vet- 
eran Armstrong,  who  had  proved  his'  skill  in  moving  troops 
rapidly  and  secretly  through  the  wildeme^s^  pnalied  forward 
with  one  thousand  men,  and  in  five  days  threw  np  defences 
within  seventeen  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  On  the  fifteenth, 
Washington,  who  followed,  was  on  Chestnut  Eidge ;  on  the 
seven teenth,  at  Bushy  Run.  "All,"  he  reported,  "are  in  fine 
spirits  and  anxious  to  go  on."  On  the  nineteenth,  Washing- 
ton left  Armi^trong  to  wait  for  the  Highlanders,  and,  taking 
the  lead,  disi>elled  by  his  vigilance  every  "  apprehension  of  the 
enemy's  approach,"  When,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  general 
encamped  his  whole  party  among  the  hills  of  Turkey  creek, 
within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  disheartened  garrison, 
then  about  five  hundred  in  number,  set  fire  to  the  fort  in  the 
night-time,  and  by  the  light  of  its  flames  went  down  the  Ohio* 
On  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  'November,  the  little  army 
moved  on  in  one  bodyj  and  at  evening  the  youthful  hero 
could  point  out  to  Armstrong  and  the  hardy  pro\nnciak,  who 
inarched  in  front,  to  the  Highlanders  and  royal  Americans,  to 
Forbes  himself,  the  meeting  of  the  rivers.  Armstrong's  own 
hand  raised  the  British  flag  over  the  mined  bastions  of  the 
fortress.  As  the  banners  of  England  floated  over  the  waters, 
the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  wafi  with  one  voice 
called  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  most  enduring  monument  to  Will- 
iam Pitt.  America  raised  to  his  name  statues  that  have  been 
WTongfuEy  broken,  and  granite  piles  of  which  not  one  stone 
remains  upon  another ;  but^  long  as  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Alleghany  shall  flow  to  form  the  Ohio,  long  se  the  English 
tongue  shall  be  the  language  of  freedom  in  the  boundless  val- 
ley which  their  waters  traverse,  Iub  name  shall  stand  inscribed 
on.  the  gateway  of  the  West* 

The  twenty-sixth  was  observed  aa  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving for  success ;  and  when  was  success  of  greater  impor* 
tance  ?  The  connection  between  the  seaside  and  the  world  be- 
yond the  mountains  was  established  forever ;  a  vast  territory 
was  secured ;  the  civilization  of  liberty  and  commerce  and  re- 
ligion was  henceforth  "  to  maintain  the  undisputed  possession 
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of  the  Ohio.'^  "Thfiee  dreajy  deserts,"  wrote  Forbes,  ^wOl 
BOOH  be  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  any  poaaesied  hj  the 
British  in  North  America.** 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  nnmerons  detachment  went  xq 
Braddock'fi  field,  where  their  fikughtered  comrades,  after  mam 
than  three  years,  lay  yet  unboried  in  the  forest.  Here  and 
there  a  skeleton  was  fomid  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  hJhm 
tree,  as  if  a  wounded  man  had  sank  down  in  the  attempl  Ut 
fly*  In  some  places,  wolves  and  crows  bad  left  signs  of  theit 
ravages ;  in  others,  the  blackness  of  ashes  marked  the  soene  o£ 
the  revelry  of  cannibals.  The  trees  still  showed  branches  rant 
by  cannon,  tnmks  dotted  with  mnsket-baDs.  Where  the  havoe 
had  been  the  fiercest,  bones  lay  whitening  in  oonfosion.  None 
could  be  recognised^  except  that  the  son  of  Sir  Peter  Tftflh^ 
was  called  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  savage  to  the  greal  Irea 
near  which  his  father  and  his  brother  had  been  seen  to  fwR  to- 
gether ;  and,  while  Benjamin  WeM  and  a  company  of  Pemisjrl* 
vanians  formed  a  circle  around,  the  Indians  removed  the  leftfii 
till  they  bared  the  relics  of  the  youth,  lying  across  those  of  the 
elder  officer.  The  remmns  of  the  two,  thus  united  in  death, 
were  wrapped  in  a  Highland  plaid,  and  condgned  to  one  gravB^ 
with  the  ceremonies  that  belong  to  the  bxirial  of  the  brave. 
The  bones  of  the  undistinguishable  miJtitude,  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  were  indiscriminately  cast  into  I 
the  groxmd,  no  one  knowing  for  whom  specially  to  weep.  Tht 
cMUing  gloom  of  the  forest  at  the  coming  of  winter,  the  re^g* 
ioufl  awe  that  mastered  the  savages,  the  groups  of  soldieiB  nr- 
rowing  over  the  ghastly  ruins  of  an  army,  formed  a  fiombro 
scene  of  desolation.  How  is  all  changed  I  The  banks  of  the 
broad  and  placid  Monongahela  smile  with  gardens,  orcharda, 
and  teeming  harvests ;  with  workshops  and  villas ;  the  victories 
of  peace  have  eflaoed  the  memorials  of  war;  railroads  aeod 
their  cars  over  the  Alleghanies  in  fewer  hours  than  the  ami^ 
had  taken  weeks  for  its  miresisted  march ;  and  in  all  that  re^ 
gion  no  sounds  now  prevail  but  of  life  and  activity. 

Two  repments,  composed  of  Pennsylvanians,  Marylanderiy 
and  Virginians,  remained  as  a  garrison,  under  the  conmdatid  of 
Mercer ;  and  for  Washington,  who  at  twenty naix  retired  from 
the  WTny,  after  having  done  so  much  to  advance  the  limits  of 
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his  coimtry,  tlie  next  few  weeks  were  filled  with  happiness  and 
honor.  The  people  of  Fredericktown  had  chosen  him  tlieir 
repn2fi6Btative.  On  the  last  day  of  tlie  year,  '*  the  affectionate 
officerB "  who  had  been  under  him  expressed,  mth  "  sincerity 
and  openness  of  soiil,"  their  grief  at  "  the  loss  of  such  an  excel- 
lent commander,  such  a  sincere  friend,  and  so  affable  a  compan- 
ion," ''  a  man  so  experienced  in  niiUtary  affairs,  one  so  renowned 
for  patriotism,  conduct,  and  conrage,''  They  publicly  acknowl- 
edged to  have  found  in  him  a  leader  who  had  "  a  quick  dis- 

icemment  and  invariable  regard  for  merit,  an  earnestness  to  in- 
ciilcate  genuine  sentiments  of  true  honor  and  passion  for  gloiy ;  '* 
whose  *'  example  inspired  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  in  encoim- 
tering  eevereet  toils; "  whose  zeal  for  '' strict  discipline  and  or- 
der gave  to  his  troops  a  superiority  which  even  the  regulars 
and  provinciidB  publicly  acknowledged."  Ou  the  sixth  of  the 
following  January,  the  woman  of  his  choice  was  bound  with 
him  in  wedlock.  The  first  month  of  imion  was  hardly  over 
when,  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  the  speaker,  obeying  the  re- 
solve of  the  houBe,  publicly  gave  him  the  thanks  of  Virginia 
for  his  services  to  hie  country;  and  as  the  young  man, 
taken  by  surprise,  hesitated  for  words  in  his  attempt  to  reply, 
"Sit  down,"  interposed  the  speaker;  "your  modesty  is  equal 

Ito  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  I 
sess,"  After  these  crowded  weeks,  Washington,  no  more  a 
soldier,  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  with  the  experience  of  five 
years  of  assiduous  service.  Yet  not  the  quiet  of  rm*al  life  l»y 
the  side  of  the  Potomac,  not  the  sweets  of  conjugid  love,  C43uld 
turn  his  fixed  mind  from  the  love  of  glory ;  and  he  revealed 
his  passion  by  adorning  his  rooms  vrith  busts  of  Engene  and 
Marlborough,  of  Alexander,  of  Csesar,  of  Charles  XIL ;  and  of 
one  only  among  living  men,  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  strug- 
gles he  watched  with   painful  sympathy.    Washington  had 

fever  before  his  eyes  the  imnge  of  Frederic.    Both  were  emi- 

'nently  founders  of  nations,  childless  heroes,  fathers  only  to 
their  countries :  the  one  beat  down  the  dominion  of  the  aris^ 
tocracy  of  the  middle  ages  by  a  military  monarchy ;  the  Provi* 

'denc«  which  rules  the  world  had  elected  the  other  to  guide  the 
fiery  coursers  of  revolntion  along  nobler  paths,  and  to  check 
tlicm  firmly  at  the  goal, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OONQUEST  OF  CANADA.       PTTr'a   MIXISTRY  COKTCOTEO. 

1759. 

The  first  object  of  Pitt  on  obtiuning  real  power  was  tbo  ] 
acquisition  of  the  boundless  (lomiuions  of  France  in  America,  i 
With  aetoniehing  unanimity,  parliament  voted  for  the  yoar] 
twelve  TOilHons  sterling,  and  such  forces,  by  eea  and  land,  i 
till  those  days  had  been  nnimagined  in  England. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  the  eecpetaiy  disra*^ 
garded  seniority  of  rank.     Stauwix  was  to  complete  the  occo* 
pation  of  the  posts  at  the  West,  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie ; , 
Prideaux  to  reduce  Fort  Niagara;  and  Amherst,  now  csoni- 
mander-in-chief  and  the  sinecure  governor  of  Virginia^  to  ad^j 
vance  with  the  main  army  to  Lake  Cham  plain.     For  the  ooii*] 
quest  of  Quebec,  Pitt  confided  the  fleet  to  Saimdeis,  an  < 
who  to  unaffected  modesty  and  steady  courage  joined  the  love 
of  civil  freedom.     For  the  command  of  the  anny  in  the  river  , 
St.  Lawrence  Wolfe  was  selected.    *'  I  feel  called  upon,*'  he  bad  i 
written,  on  occasion  of  his  early  promotion,  "  to  justify  Uiel 
notice  taken  of  me  by  such  exertions  and  exposure  of  myBelf  I 
as  will  probably  lead  to  my  fall.'*    And  the  day  before  depart-  j 
ing  for  his  command,  in  the  inspiring  presence  of  Pitt,  ho| 
forgot  danger,  glory,  everything  but  tlie  overmastering  pur- 
pose to  consecrate  himself  to  his  coimtry. 

AH  the  while,  ships  from  every  part  of  the  world 
bringing  messages  of  the  success  of  British  arms.    In  the  pre-] 
ceding  April,  a  small  English  squadron  made  a  conqneet  of] 
Senegal ;  in  December,  negroes  crc»wded  on  the  heights  of  the' 
island  of  Goree  to  witness  the  surrender  of  its  forts  to  Oom- 
modor©  AugnstoB  Keppel     In  the  Indian  seas,  Pooocko 
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tallied  the  superiority  of  England.  In  the  West  Indies,  in 
January  1759,  a  fleet  of  ten  line-of -battle  sMps,  with  six  thou- 
sand effective  troops,  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  Martinique ; 
but  in  May  it  gained,  by  capitulationj  the  well-watered  island 
of  Guadaloupe,  whose  hai'bor  can  screen  whole  navies  from 
hurricanes,  and  by  its  position  commands  the  neighboring  seas. 
From  the  continent  of  Europe  came  the  assurance  that  a 
victory  at  Minden  had  protected  Ilanover.  The  French,  hav- 
ing repulsed  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  Frankfort,  pur- 
sued their  advantage,  occupied  Cassel,  compelled  Munster  to 
capitukte,  and  took  Minden  by  assault ;  so  that  Hanover  could 
be  saved  only  by  a  victory.  Contadea  and  Broglie,  the  French 
generals,  with  their  superior  force,  were  allured  from  their 
strong  position,  and  accepted  battle  on  narrow  and  inconven- 
ient ground,  on  which  their  horse  occupied  the  centre,  their 
foot  the  wings.  The  French  cavalry  charged,  but,  swept  by 
artillery  and  the  rolling  fire  of  the  English  and  Hanoverian  in- 
fantry, they  were  repulsed.  At  this  moment,  Ferdinand,  who 
Imd  detached  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bnmswick  with  ten 
thousand  men  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  cavalry,  Lord  George  Sackville,  by  a 
German  aide-de-camp,  whom  Lord  George  affected  not  to  un- 
derstand. Ligonier  came  next,  with  express  directions  that  he 
bring  up  the  cavalry  and  attack  the  French,  who  were  falter- 
ing. "  See  the  confusion  he  is  in ! "  cried  Sloper  to  Ligonier ; 
*'  for  God's  sake  repeat  your  orders ! "  Fitzroy  arrived  with  a 
third  oi-der  from  Ferdinand.  ^*  This  cannot  be  so,'*  said  Lord 
George ;  "  would  he  have  me  break  the  line  t  '*  Fitzroy  virg&i. 
the  command.  "  Do  not  he  in  a  hurry,'*  said  Lord  George, 
"I  am  out  of  breath  with  galloping,"  repUed  young  Fitzroy, 
"  which  makes  me  speak  quick ;  but  my  orders  are  positive ; 
the  French  are  m  confusion ;  here  is  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  the  English  to  distinguish  themselves."  "It  is  impossi- 
ble," repeated  Lord  George,  "  that  the  prince  could  mean  to 
break  the  line."  "  I  give  you  his  orders,"  rejoined  Fitzroy, 
"  word  for  word."  "  Who  will  be  the  guide  to  the  cavalry  I " 
asked  Lord  George,  "  I,"  said  the  brave  boy,  and  led  the  way. 
Lord  George,  pretending  to  bo  puzzled,  was  reminded  by 
Smith,  one  of  his  aids,  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  obedi- 
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ence ;  on  whicli  lie  sent  Smith  to  lead  on  tke  British  caTnIiT, 
while  he  himself  rode  to  the  prince  for  explaniitioiL.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  scorn,  renewed  his  orders  to  the  marquis  of  Gnuibjt 
the  second  in  command,  Mid  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  bat  tbd 
decisiTe  moment  was  lost  "Lord  Geoige*s  fall  was  prodigiooi; 
Bobody  stood  higher;  nobody  had  more  ambition*''  QBorge 
IL  dismissed  him  from  all  his  posts.  A  com^martial  the  nexl 
year  found  him  guilty  of  disobeying  orders,  and  unfit  for  em- 
ployment in  any  military  capacity ;  on  which  the  king  frtmck  bit 
name  out  of  tlie  council-book  and  forbade  his  appearance  at  ocmtt 

In  America,  every  colony  north  of  Mai^'land  seconded  Will* 
iam  Pitt,  In  New  York  and  New  England  there  was  not  0x10 
village  but  grew  familiar  with  war  from  the  experience  of  ite 
own  inhabitants,  Massachusetts  sent  into  the  service  mom 
than  seven  thousand  men,  or  nearly  one  eiarth  part  of  all  wbu 
were  able  to  bear  arms.  Connecticut  raised,  m  in  the  previcwia 
year,  five  thousand  men ;  incurred  debts,  and  appointed  hoary 
taxes  to  dischai^  them.  New  Jersey,  which  had  lost  one  than- 
sand  men,  yet  voted  to  raise  one  thousand  more ;  and  expended 
yearly  for  the  war  an  amount  equal  to  about  five  daUkm  for 
each  inlxabitant.  Such  was  the  free  service  of  loyal  eolonlofl 
imder  an  administration  which  respected  their  liberty. 

To  encounter  the  preparations  of  England  and  Aiiierii^a, 
Cana^la  received  scanty  supplies  of  provisions  from  France. 
"The  king,"  wrote  titie  minifiter  of  war  to  Montcalm,  "relies  on 
your  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  courage ;  ■■  but  Montcaka  informal 
Belle-Isle  that,  without  unexpeeteii  good  fortune,  or  great  £nH 
in  the  enemy,  Canada  must  be  taken  this  campaign^  (n*  ois^ 
tainly  the  next-  Its  census  showed  but  a  population  of  about 
eighty-two  thousand,  of  whom  not  more  than  seven  thDosand 
men  could  serve  bb  soldiere;  the  eight  French  battalicmi 
counted  but  thirty-two  hundred,  while  the  English  were 
thought  to  have  almost  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms.  Thera 
was  a  dearth  in  the  land ;  the  fields  were  hardly  cultivated ;  do- 
mestie  animals  were  failing ;  the  soldiers  were  unpaid ;  paper 
money  had  increajsed  to  thirty  millions  of  livres,  and  would 
that  year  be  increased  twelve  millions  more ;  while  the  civil 
officers  were  making  haste  to  enrich  themselves  before  the  «iir* 
render,  which  was  to  screen  their  frauds* 
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The  weatern  brigade,  Tmder  Prideanx,  composed  of  two  bat- 
talions from  New  York,  a  battalion  of  royal  Americans,  and 
two  British  regiments^  with  a  detachment  of  royal  ai*tillery,  and 
Indian  auxiliaries  mider  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  the  first  to 
engage  actively.  Fort  Niagara  stood,  as  its  ruins  yet  stand, 
on  the  fiat  and  narrow  promontory  round  which  the  deep  and 
rapid  Niagara  sweeps  into  the  lower  lake.  There  La  Solle, 
first  of  Europeans,  had  raised  a  light  palisade.  There  Denon- 
viUe  had  couBtmcted  a  fortress  and  left  a  garrison  for  a  winter. 
It  commanded  the  portage  between  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  gave 
the  dominion  of  the  western  fur  trade,  l»eaving  a  detachment 
with  Colonel  llaldimand  to  build  a  tenable  poet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego,  the  united  American,  British,  and  Indian  forces 
embarked,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  landed 
without  opposition  at  one  of  its  inlets,  six  miles  east  of  the 
junction  of  the  Niagara.  The  fortress  on  the  peninsula  was 
easily  invested. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  station,  D'Anbry  collected 
from  Detroit  and  Erie,  Le  Bosnf  and  Venango,  an  army  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  marched  to  the  rescue.  Prideaux 
made  the  best  dispositions  to  frustrate  the  design ;  but,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  he  was  killed  by  the  burgting  of  a  cohom. 
Sir  WiiUam  Johnson,  who  succeeded  him,  commemorated  hia 
abilities,  and  executed  his  plans*  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July,  the  French  made  tlieir  appearance.  The  Mo- 
hawks gave  a  aign  for  a  parley  with  the  French  Indians ;  l)ut, 
as  it  was  not  returned,  they  raised  the  war-whoop.  While  the 
regulars  advanced  to  meet  the  French  in  front,  tlie  English 
Indians  gained  their  flanks  and  threw  them  into  disorder,  on 
which  the  Engliah  rushed  to  the  charge  with  irresistible  fury. 
The  French  broke,  retreated,  and  were  pursued,  suffering  great 
loss.  On  the  next  day,  the  garrison,  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
capitulate*].  New  York  extended  its  limits  to  the  Niagara  river 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  ofiicer  and  troops  sent  by  Stanwix  from 
Pittsburg  took  possession  of  the  French  posts  as  far  as  Erie 
without  resiBtance, 

The  success  of  the  English  on  Lake  Ontario  drew  Levi,  the 
second  in  military  command  in  New  France,  from  before  Qne- 
bea    He  acKsended  beyond  the  rapids,  and  endeavored  to  guard 
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against  a  descent  to  Montreal  by  ocenpying  the  pajssee  of  tlie 
river  near  Ogdensburg.  The  men  at  his  disposal  were  too  few 
to  accomplish  the  object ;  and  Amherst  directed  Gage^  whom 
he  detached  as  succeBsor  to  Prideaux,  to  take  poeseeeion  of  the 
post.  But  Grage  made  excuses  for  neglecting  the  order,  and 
whiled  away  his  harvest-time  of  honor. 

Meantime,  the  commander-in-chief  assembled  the  main 
army  at  Lake  George.  The  temper  of  Amherst  was  never  raf- 
fled by  colliBions  with  the  Americana ;  his  displeasure  was  ccwi- 
cealed  mider  apptu-ent  apathy  or  impenetrable  self-command. 
His  judgment  was  slow  and  cautious ;  his  mind  solid,  but  never 
inventive.  Taciturn  and  stoical,  he  displayed  respectable  abili- 
ties as  a  commander,  without  fertility  of  resources  or  daring 
enterprise.  In  five  British  regiments,  with  the  royal  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  fifty-seven  hundred  and  forty-three  regulars ;  of 
provincials  and  Gage's  h'ght  infantiy  ho  had  nearly  as  many 
more.  On  the  longest  day  in  June,  he  reached  the  lake,  and 
the  next  day,  with  useless  precaution,  traced  out  the  ground 
for  a  fort.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  the  invincible  flotilla 
moved  in  four  colmnns  down  the  water,  with  artillery  and 
more  than  eleven  thousand  men.  On  the  twenty-second,  the 
army  disembarked  on  the  eastern  shore,  nearly  opposite  the 
landing-place  of  Abercrombie ;  and  that  night,  after  a  skinnish 
of  the  advanced  guard,  they  lay  under  arms  at  the  saw-mills. 
Conscious  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  British  artillery  and 
army,  the  French,  on  the  next  day,  deserted  their  lines ;  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  abandoned  Tieonderoga ;  and,  five  days  after- 
ward, retreated  from  Crown  Point  to  Isle^ux^Noix. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada  had  been  called  to 
arms ;  the  noblesse  piqued  themselves  on  the  military  prowess 
of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own  great  courage  and  loyalty. 
So  general  had  been  the  levy  that  there  were  not  men  enough 
left  to  reap  the  fields  rotmd  Montreal ;  and,  to  prevent  etanrar 
tion,  women,  old  men,  and  children  were  ordered  to  gather  in 
tlie  harvest  alike  for  rich  and  poor.  The  army  that  opposed 
Amherst  had  but  one  fourth  of  his  numbers,  and  could  not  be 
recruited  An  immediate  descent  on  Montreal  was  universally 
expected.  Amherst  must  advance,  or  Wolfe  may  perish.  But, 
after  repairing  Tieonderoga,  he  wasted  labor  in  building  ford- 
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fications  at  Crown  Point,  wliieli  the  conquest  of  Canada  would 
render  useless.  Thus  he  let  all  August,  all  SeptembeT,  and 
ten  days  of  October  go  by;  and  when  at  laat  he  embarked,  and 
victory,  not  without  honor,  might  still  have  been  within  his 
grasp,  he  received  messengers  from  Quebec,  and  turned  back, 
having  done  nothing  but  occupy  and  repair  deserted  forts. 
Sending  a  detachment  against  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  he  went 
into  winter^quarters,  leaving  his  iiniinished  work  for  another 
costly  campaign.  Amhei-st  wbb  a  brave  and  faithful  officer, 
but  his  intellect  was  dull.  He  gained  a  great  position,  because 
New  France  was  acquired  during  his  chief  command ;  but,  had 
TITolfe  resembled  him,  Quebec  would  not  have  fallen. 

As  soon  as  the  floating  masses  of  ice  permitted,  tlie  forces 
for  the  expedition  against  Quebec  had  repaired  to  Louisburg ; 
and  Wolfe,  by  his  zeal^  good  judgment  and  the  clearness  of  his 
orders,  inspired  unbounded  confidence.  His  army  consisted 
of  eight  regiments,  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  thi-ee 
companies  of  rangers,  ai'tillery,  and  a  brigade  of  engineers — in 
all,  about  eight  thousand  men ;  the  fleet  under  Saunders  had 
two-and-twonty  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  frigates  and 
armed  vessels.  On  board  of  one  of  the  ships  was  Jervis,  after 
ward  Earl  Saint- Vincent ;  another  bore  as  master  James  Cook 
the  navigator,  destined  to  reveal  the  paths  and  thousand  isles 
of  the  Pacific.  The  brigades  had  for  their  commanders  the 
brave,  open-hearted,  and  liberal  Robert  Monckton,  afterward 
governor  of  New  York  and  conqueror  of  Martinique ;  George 
TowBshend,  elder  brother  of  Charles  Townshend,  soon  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  in  the  peerage  and  become  known  as  a  legislator 
for  America,  a  man  of  quick  perception,  but  unsafe  judgment ; 
and  tie  rash  and  inconsiderate  James  MuiTay.  For  adjutant- 
general,  Wolfe  selected  Isaac  Barr6,  his  old  associate  at  Louis- 
burg.  The  grenadiers  of  the  army  were  formed  into  a  corps, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton ;  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry  was  to  receive  orders  from  Lieutenant-Colonel,  after- 
ward Sir  William,  Howe. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  the  armament  arrived,  with- 
out accident,  oflE  the  isle  of  Orleans,  on  which,  the  next  day, 
they  disembarked.  The  British  fleet,  with  the  numerous  trans- 
ports, lay  at  anchor  on  the  left ;  the  tents  of  the  army  stretched 
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across  the  idand ;  tlie  intrenclied  troops  of  France,  having  thdr  ^ 
centre  at  the  village  of  Beaiiport,  extended  fmm  the  Mootmo*'^ 
renci  to  the  St,  Charles ;  a  Kttle  south  of  west,  the  seemingljr 
impregnable  cliff  of  Quebec  completed  one  of  the 
scenes  in  nature.    To  protect  this  guardian  citadel  of  Keir| 
France,  Montcahn  had  of  regular  troops  no  more  timn 
wasted  battalions ;  of  Indian  warriors  few  appeared,  the  wanr  i 
savages  preferring  the  security  of  neutrals ;  the  Canadian  iiiili* 
tia  gave  him  the  superiority  in  numbers ;  but  he  put  his  chief 
confidence  in  the  natural  strength  of  the  country.    Above  Qne- 
beCj  the  high  promontory  on  which  the  upper  town  is  built 
expands  into  an  elevated  plain,  having  toward  the  river  the 
steepest  acchvities.     For  nine  miles  or  more  above  the  city, 
as  far  as  Cape  llouge,  every  landing-place  was  intrenched  and 
protected.     The  river  St.  Charles,  after  meandering  tlirough 
a  fertile  valley,  sweeps  the  roclg^  base  of  the  town,  which  it 
covers  by  expanding  into  sedgy  marshes.    Nine  miles  below 
Quebec,  the  Montmorenci,  after  frettuig  itself  a  whirlpool 
route  and  dropping  for  miles  down  steps  worn  in  its  rocty 
bed,  rushes  to  the  ledge,  over  which,  falling  two  himdred  and 
fifty  feetj  it  pours  its  fleecy  catai'act  into  the  chasm. 

At  midnight,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  short  darknesa  wm 
lighted  up  by  a  fleet  of  well-directed  fire-ships,  that  came  down 
with  the  tide ;  but  the  British  sailors  towed  them  free  of  the 
shipping. 

The  men-of-war  assured  to  Wolfe  the  dominion  of  the 
water,  and  with  it  tlie  superiority  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth,  MancktoQ, 
with  four  battalions,  having  crossed  the  south  channel^  oocn* 
pied  Point  Levi ;  and  where  the  mighty  current,  wldch  bolow 
the  town  expands  as  a  bay,  flows  in  a  deep  stream  of  bnt  a 
mile  in  widtli,  batteries  of  mortar  and  cannon  were  construct* 
ed.  Early  in  July,  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  foreseeing  the  ruin 
of  their  houses,  volunteered  to  pass  over  the  river  and  destroy 
the  works ;  but,  at  the  trial,  tlieir  courage  failed  them.  The 
English,  by  the  discharge  of  red-hot  balls  and  shells,  demol- 
ished the  lower  town,  and  injured  the  upper ;  but  the  citadel 
was  beyond  their  reach. 

Wolfe  was  eager  for  battle,  being  willing  to  nsk  all  hb 
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hopes  on  the  issue.  He  saw  that  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Montmorenei  was  higher  than  the  ground  occupied  by  Mont- 
cdm,  and,  on  the  ninth,  he  croeeed  the  north  channel  and  en- 
camped there ;  bnt  the  armies  and  their  chiefs  were  still  divided 
by  the  river  precipitating  itself  down  its  rocky  way  in  impas- 
sable eddies  and  rapids.  Three  niile«  in  the  interior,  a  ford 
was  found ;  but  the  opposite  bank  was  steep,  woody,  and  well 
intrenched.  Not  an  approach  on  the  line  of  the  Montmorenei, 
for  miles  into  the  interior,  was  left  unprotected. 

The  general  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  shore  above  the 
town.  In  concert  with  Saunders,  on  the  eighteenth  he  sailed 
along  the  well-fortified  bank  from  Montmorenei  to  the  St* 
Charles ;  he  passed  the  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  which,  at 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  can  shelter  a  hundred  ships 
of  the  line ;  he  neared  the  high  cliff  of  Cape  Diamond,  tower- 
ing  like  a  bajstion  over  the  waters  and  surmounted  by  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourbons ;  he  coasted  along  the  craggy  wall  of  rock 
that  extends  beyond  the  citadel ;  he  marked  the  outKne  of  the 
precipitouB  hill  that  forms  the  north  bank  of  the  river :  and 
everywhere  he  beheld  a  natural  fastness,  vigilantly  defended ; 
intrenchments,  cannon,  boats,  and  floating  batteries  guarding 
every  access. 

Meantime,  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  French 
sent  down  a  raft  of  fire-stages,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pieces ;  but  these,  like  the  fire-ships  a  month  before,  did  but 
light  up  the  river,  without  injuring  the  British  fleet*  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  but  there  were  skirmishes  of  the  English  with  the 
Indians  and  Canadians,  who  trod  stealthily  in  the  footsteps  of 
©very  exploring  party. 

Wolfe  returned  to  MontmorencL  July  was  almost  gone 
and  he  had  made  no  effective  advances*  He  resolved  on  an 
engagement.  The  Montmorenei,  after  falling  over  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  flows  for  three  hundred  yards,  amid  clouds  of 
spray  and  rainbows,  in  a  gentle  stream  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Near  the  junction,  the  river  may,  for  a  few  hours  of  the  tide, 
be  passed  on  foot.  It  was  planned  that  two  brigades  should 
ford  the  Montmorenei  at  tlie  proper  time  of  the  tide^  while 
Monckton's  regiments  should  cross  the  St  Lawrence  in  boats 
from  Point  Levi.     The  signal  was  made,  but  some  of  the 
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boats  grounded  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  runfi  ont  into  the  river. 

While  the  fieamen  were  getting  them  off,  and  the  enemy  were 
firmg  a  vast  number  of  shot  and  sheik,  Wolfe,  with  6ome  of 
the  navy  officers  as  companions,  selected  a  knding*place ;  and 
his  desperate  courage  thought  it  not  yet  too  late  to  begin  the 
attack  Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  hundred  of 
the  second  battalion  of  the  royal  Americans,  who  got  first  on 
shore,  not  waiting  for  support,  ran  haiitily  toward  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  were  repulsed  in  such  disorder  that  they  could  not 
again  come  into  line,  though  Monckton's  regiments  arrived 
and  formed  with  self-possession.  But  hours  hurried  by ;  night 
was  near ;  the  clouds  gathered  heavily,  as  if  for  a  storm  ;  the 
tide  wajB  rising ;  Wolfe  ordered  a  timely  retreat,  A  strand  of 
deep  mud ;  a  hillside,  steep,  and  in  many  places  impracticable; 
the  heavy  fire  of  a  brave,  numerous,  and  well-protected  enemy 
— were  obstacles  which  intrepidity  and  discipline  could  not 
overcome.  In  general  orders,  Wolfe  censured  the  impetuosity 
of  the  grenadiers;  he  praised  the  coolness  of  Monckton'e  regi- 
ments, as  able  alone  to  beat  back  the  whole  Canadian  army. 

This  severe  check,  in  which  four  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
happened  on  the  last  day  of  July.  Murray  was  next  sent,  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  above  the  town  to  destroy  the  French 
ships  and  open  a  communication  with  Amherst,  Twice  be 
attempted  a  landing  on  the  north  shore,  without  success;  at 
Deschambault,  a  place  of  refuge  for  women  and  duldren,  he 
learned  that  Niagara  had  surrendered,  that  the  French  had 
abandoned  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  The  eyes  of  Wolfe 
were  strained  to  see  Amherst  approach.  Vain  hopel  The 
commander-ia-chief,  tliongh  opposed  by  no  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  was  loitering  at  Crown  Point ;  nor  did  even  a 
messenger  from  him  arrive.  Wolfe  was  to  struggle  alone  with 
difficulties  which  every  hour  made  more  appalling.  The  numer- 
ous body  of  armed  men  imder  Montcalm  "  could  not,"  he  said^ 
"be  called  an  army,"  but  the  French  had  the  strongest  conn- 
try,  perhaps,  in  the  world  on  which  to  rest  the  defence  of  the 
town.  Their  boats  were  numerous,  and  weak  points  were 
gnai'ded  by  floating  batteries;  the  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  pre- 
vented surprise ;  the  vigilance  and  hardihood  of  the  CanadiaDS 
made  intrenchments  everywhere  nocessaiy.     The  peasantry 
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were  zealous  to  defend  their  homes,  language,  and  religion; 
old  men  of  seventy  and  boys  of  tifteen  fired  at  the  English 
detachments  from  the  edges  of  the  wood ;  every  one  able  to 
bear  amis  was  in  the  field.  Little  quarter  was  given  on  either 
side.  Thus  for  two  months  the  British  fleet  rode  idly  at  an- 
chor ;  the  army  h\y  in  their  tents.  The  feeble  frame  of  Wolfe 
sunk  mider  the  restlesenefls  of  anxious  inactivity. 

While  disabled  by  fever,  he  kid  before  the  brigadiers  three 
several  and  equally  desperate  methods  of  attacking  Montcalm 
in  his  intrenchraents  at  Beanport,  Meeting  at  Moncfcton^s 
quarters,  they  wisely  and  unanimously  gave  their  opinions 
against  them  all,  and  advised  to  convey  four  or  five  thousand 
men  above  the  town,  and  thus  draw  Montcalm  from  his  im- 
pregnable situation  to  an  open  action.  Attended  by  the  admi- 
ral, Wolfe  examined  once  more  the  citadel,  with  a  view  to  a 
general  assault.  Although  every  one  of  the  five  passages  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  town  was  carefully  intrenched,  Saun- 
ders was  willing  to  join  in  any  hazard  for  the  public  service ; 
"  but  I  could  not  propose  to  him,"  said  Wolfe,  "  an  undertak- 
ing of  so  dangerous  a  nature  and  promising  so  little  success.'* 
lie  had  the  whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose,  and,  by  the  nature 
of  the  river,  the  fleet  could  take  no  part  in  an  engagement. 
"  In  this  situation,"  wrote  Wolfe  to  Pitt,  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, **  there  is  such  a  clioiee  of  difficulties  that  I  am  myself 
tt  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  re- 
quire most  vigorous  measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there  is  some 
hope/*  England  read  tlie  despatch  with  dismay,  and  feai'ed  to 
hear  further  tidings. 

Wolfe  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  the  brigadiers.  Secur- 
ing the  posts  on  the  isle  of  Orleans  and  opposite  Quebec,  he 
marched  with  the  army,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  September, 
from  Point  Levi,  to  which  place  he  had  transferred  all  the 
troops  from  Montmorenci,  and  embarked  them  in  tj'ansporta 
that  had  passed  the  town  for  the  purpose.  On  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  Admiral  Holmes,  with  the  ships,  ascended  tlie 
river  to  amuse  De  Bougainville,  who  had  been  sent  up  the  north 
shore  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  army  and  prevent 
a  landing.    New  France  began  to  believe  tlie  worst  dangers  of 
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the  campaign  oven  Levi,  the  second  officer  in  conunand,  was 
Bent  to  protect  Montreal,  with  a  detachment,  it  was  said,  of 
three  thousand  men.  Summer  waa  over,  and  the  British  fleet 
must  soon  withdraw  irom  the  river.  ^'My  constitution,"  wrote 
the  general  to  Holdemesse,  just  four  days  before  hm  de^th,  '*  ia 
entirely  ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  con- 
siderable service  to  the  state,  and  without  any  prospect  of  it." 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Wolfe  applied  himself  intently  to 
reconnoitring  the  north  shore  above  Quebec.  Nature  had 
given  him  good  eyes,  as  well  as  a  warmth  of  temper  to  follow 
first  impressions.  He  himself  discovered  the  cove  which  now 
bears  his  name,  where  the  bending  promontories  almost  form 
a  basin,  with  a  very  narrow  margin,  over  which  the  hill  rises 
precipitously.  He  saw  the  path  that  wound  up  the  steep^ 
though  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  hardly  march  in  it 
abreast;  and  he  knew,  by  the  number  of  tents  which  he 
counted  on  the  summit,  that  the  Canadian  post  which  guarded 
it  conld  not  exceed  a  hundred.  Here  he  r^olved  to  land  his 
army  by  a  surpiiae.  To  mislead  the  enemy,  his  troops  were 
kept  far  above  the  town ;  while  Saunders,  aj^  if  an  attack  was 
intended  at  Beauport,  set  Oook,  the  great  mariner,  with  others, 
to  sound  the  water  and  plant  buoys  along  that  shore. 

The  day  and  night  of  the  twelfth  were  employed  in  prepa- 
rations. The  autumn  evening  was  bright ;  and  the  general,  un- 
der the  clear  starlight,  visited  his  stations,  to  make  Ixis  final  in- 
spection and  utter  Ins  last  words  of  encouragement.  As  lie 
passed  from  ship  to  ship,  he  spjke  to  those  in  the  boat  with 
him  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  his  **  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chnrcli- 
yard,'*  saying,  "  I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem 
to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow;"  and,  while  the 
oars  struck  the  river  as  it  rippled  under  the  flowing  tide,  ho 
repeated : 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  tihe  grave. 

Every  officer  knew  his  appointed  duty,  when,  at  one  o*cloek 
in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  Wolfe,  Monck- 
ton,  and  Murray,  and  about  half  the  forces,  set  off  in  boats. 
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andj  using  neither  sail  nor  oars,  glided  down  with  the  tide.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  slups  followed ;  and,  though  tJie 
night  had  become  dark,  aided  by  the  rapid  cun-ent,  they  reached 
the  cove  just  in  time  to  cover  the  landing*  Wolfe  and  the 
troops  with  him  leaped  on  shore ;  the  Ught  infantry,  who  found 
themselves  borne  by  the  current  a  little  below  the  intrenched 
path,  clambered  up  the  steep  hill,  staying  themselves  by  the 
roots  and  boughs  of  the  maple  and  spruce  and  ash  trees  that 
[>vered  the  precipitous  declivity^  and,  after  a  Uttle  firing,  dis- 
persed the  picket  which  guarded  the  height ;  the  rest  ascended 
eafely  by  the  pathway,  A  battery  of  four  guns  on  the  left  was 
abandoned  to  Colonel  Howe»  Wlien  Townshend's  division  dis- 
embarked, the  English  had  already  gained  one  of  the  roads  to 
Quebec ;  and,  advancing  in  front  of  the  forest,  Wolfe  stood  at 
daybreak  with  his  battalions  on  the  Plains  of  Abi-aham,  the 
battle-tield  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  races  for  half  a  continent 

"  It  can  be  but  a  small  painty,  come  to  bum  a  few  houses 
and  retire,"  said  Montcalm,  in  amazement,  as  the  news  reached 
him  in  Ids  intrenchments  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Charles; 
but,  obtaining  better  information,  "  Then,'*  he  cried,  "  they 
have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this  miserable  gtu-rison ; 
we  must  give  battle  and  crush  them  before  mid-day.''  And, 
before  ten,  the  two  armies,  e<{ual  in  numbers,  each  being  com- 
posed of  less  than  five  thousand  men,  were  ranged  in  presence 
of  one  another  for  battle.  The  English,  not  easily  accessible 
from  intervening  shallow  ravines  and  rail-fences,  were  all  regu- 
lars, perfect  in  disciphne,  terrible  in  their  fearless  enthusiasm, 
thrilling  with  pride  at  their  moming^s  success,  commanded  by 
a  man  whom  they  obeyed  with  confidence  and  love.  Montcalm 
had  what  Wolfe  had  called  but "  five  weak  French  battalions,'' 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  "mingled  with  disonlcrly 
l|)easantry,"  formed  on  commanding  ground*  The  French  had 
^  three  little  pieces  of  artillery  ;  the  English,  one  or  two.  The 
two  armies  cannonaded  each  other  for  nearly  an  honr ;  when 
|2iontcahn,  having  summoned  Bougainville  to  his  aid,  and  de- 
spatched messenger  after  messenger  for  Vaudreuil,  who  had 
fifteen  hundred  men  at  the  camp,  to  come  up  before  he  should 
be  driven  from  the  ground,  endeavored  to  flank  the  British  and 
crowd  them  down  the  high  bank  of  the  river.    Wolfe  counter- 
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acted  the  movement  by  detaching  Townfihend  with  AjQ[ilienlr*8 
repment,  and  afterward  a  part  of  the  royal  Americjiiis,  wto 
formed  on  the  left  with  a  double  front 

Waiting  no  longer  for  more  troops,  Montcalni  led  the 
French  army  impetuonsly  to  the  attack.  The  Ul-disciplizied 
companies  broke  by  their  precipitation  and  the  uneTeimegB  of 
the  gronnd,  and  flrod  by  platoons,  without  unity.  Their  lldTe^ 
Banes,  eepecially  the  forty-third  and  the  f orty-fieventh,  of  which 
Monckton  stood  at  the  head  and  three  men  out  of  four  were 
Americans,  received  the  shock  with  calmness;  and  after  haviiig 
at  Wolfe's  command,  reserved  their  fire  till  their  enemy  wai 
within  forty  yards,  their  line  began  a  r^alar,  rapid,  and  exact 
discharge  of  musketry,  Montcalm  was  present  everywhere, 
braving  danger,  wounded,  but  cheering  by  his  example.  Sen* 
nezergues,  the  second  in  eomoiand,  his  associate  in  glory  at 
Ticonderoga,  was  killed  The  brave  but  untried  Canidkli% 
flinching  from  a  hot  fire  in  the  open  field,  began  to  witer ; 
and,  so  soon  as  Wolfe,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
twenty-eighth  and  the  Louisbui^  grenadiers,  charged  with 
bayonets,  they  everywhere  gave  way*  Of  the  EngUah  offi- 
cers, Carletou  was  wounded ;  Barr6,  who  fought  near  Wotfe» 
received  in  the  head  a  ball  which  made  him  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  ultimately  of  both.  Wolfe,  as  he  led  the  clifti|^ 
was  wounded  in  the  wrist ;  but,  still  pressing  forward,  be  re- 
ceived a  second  ball ;  and,  having  decided  the  day,  was  stmck 
a  third  time,  and  mortally,  in  the  breast.  "  Support  xxm^^  hB 
cried  to  an  officer  near  liim ;  "  let  not  my  brave  fellowg  see  UMI 
drop."  He  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  they  brought  him 
water  to  quench  his  tliirst  "  They  ran  1  they  run  1 "  spokke 
the  officer  on  whom  he  leaned,  **  Who  nin  ? "  asked  WoUeti 
as  his  life  was  fast  ebbing,  **  The  French,*'  replied  the  oflSoeft 
"  give  way  everywhere.'*  **  Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Bttl^ 
ton,"  cried  the  expiring  hero  ;  *'  bid  him  march  Webl/s  regi- 
ment with  all  speed  to  Charles  river  to  cut  off  the  fugitives 
from  the  bridge."  *  Four  days  before,  lie  had  looked  fomraid 
to  early  death  with  dismay.  *'  Now,  God  be  pnuaed^  1  die  in 
peace : "  these  were  his  words  as  his  spirit  escaped  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  his  gloty.    Kight,  silence,  the  rushing  tide,  veteimn 
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disciplinej  tlie  Bore  inspiration  of  genius,  had  been  his  allies ; 
his  battle-field,  high  over  the  ocean  river,  was  the  grandest 
theatre  for  illnstrious  deeds ;  his  victory,  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  the  annals  of  mankind,  gave  to  the  English  tongue 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic  race  the  unexplored  and 
seemingly  infinite  West  and  North.  He  crowded  into  a  few 
hours  actions  that  would  have  given  lustre  to  length  of  life, 
and,  filling  his  day  with  greatness,  completed  it  before  its 
noon. 

Monckton,  the  first  brigadier,  after  greatly  distinguishing 
himself,  was  shot  tlirough  the  lungs.  Townshend,  the  next  in 
command,  recalled  the  troops  from  the  pursuit ;  and,  when 
Bougainville  appeared  in  view,  declined  a  contest  with  a  fresh 
enemy.  But  already  the  hope  of  New  France  was  gone*  Bom 
and  educated  in  camps,  Montcahn  had  been  carefully  instructed, 
BO  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  language  of  Homer  as  well  as  in 
the  art  of  war.  Laborious,  just,  disinterested,  hopeful  even  to 
rashness,  sagacious  in  council,  swift  in  action,  his  mind  was  a 
well-spring  of  bold  designs ;  his  career  in  Canada,  a  wonderful 
etniggle  against  inexorable  destiny.  Sustaining  hunger  and 
cold,  vigils  and  incessant  toil,  anxious  for  his  soldiers,  imniind- 
ful  of  himself,  he  set,  even  to  the  forest-trained  red  men,  an 
example  of  self-denial  and  endurance;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
corruption,  made  the  public  good  his  aim.  Struck  by  a  musket- 
baUj  BB  he  fought  opposite  Monckton,  he  continued  in  the  en- 
.  gagement  till,  in  attempting  to  rally  a  body  of  furtive  Cana- 
idiaiiB  in  a  copse  near  St,  Jolm'a  gate,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
On  hearing  from  the  surgeon  that  death  was  certain,  "  I 
am  glad  of  it,"  he  cried ;  "  how  long  shall  T  survive  ? "  "  Ten 
or  twelve  hours,  perhaps  less."  "  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  To  the  council  of 
war  he  showed  that  in  twelve  hours  all  the  troops  near  at  hand 
might  be  concentrated  and  renew  tlie  attack  before  the  English 
were  intrenched.  When  Ramsay,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, asked  his  advice  about  defending  the  city,  "To  your 
keeping,"  he  replied,  "  I  commend  the  honor  of  France.  Ajs 
for  me,  I  shall  pass  the  night  with  God,  and  prepare  myself 
for  death."  Having  written  a  letter  recommending  the  French 
prisoners  to  the  generosity  of  the  EngUsh,  his  last  hours  were 
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gi^en  to  the  offices  of  his  religion,  and  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing Le  expinBd. 

The  day  of  the  battle  had  not  passed  when  Vandreuil,  who 
had  no  capacity  for  war,  wrote  to  Bamsay  at  Quebec  not  to 
wait  for  an  assault,  bnt,  as  soon  as  his  provisionfl  were  ex- 
hausted, to  raise  the  white  flag  of  surrender,  "  Wcj  have  cheer- 
fully  sacrificed  our  fortunes  and  our  housea,"  said  the  citizens, 
**  but  we  cannot  expose  our  wives  and  cliildren  to  a  massacre.*' 
At  a  council  of  war,  Fiedniont,  a  captain  of  artillery,  was  the 
only  one  who  vrished  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September,  before  the  English  bad  con- 
structed batteries,  Kainsay  capitulated, 

America  rung  with  joy ;  the  towns  were  bright  with  iiln- 
minations,  the  hills  with  bonfires ;  legislatures,  the  pulpit,  the 
prea%  echoed  the  general  gladness;  provinces  and  families  gaiTe 
thanks  to  God.  England,  too,  which  had  shared  the  despond- 
ency of  Wolfe,  triumphed  at  Iiis  victory  and  wept  for  hia 
death.  Joy,  grief,  curiosity,  amazement,  were  on  every  coun- 
tenance. When  the  parliament  assembled,  Pitt  modestly  put 
aade  the  praises  that  were  showered  on  him*  *'  The  more  a 
man  is  versed  in  business,"  said  he,  "  the  more  he  finda  the 
hand  of  Providence  everywhere*"  **  I  will  own  I  have  a  zeal 
to  serve  my  country  beyond  what  the  weakness  of  my  frail 
body  admits  of;"  and  he  foretold  new  sucoessea  at  sea.  No- 
vember  fulfilled  his  predictions.  In  that  month,  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  attacked  the  fleet  of  Constans  off  the  northern  coast  of 
France;  and,  though  it  retired  to  the  shelter  of  shoala  and 
rocks,  he  gained  the  battle  dm*ing  a  storm  at  night-f  all 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

INVASION   OF   THE    VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE.       PITl'g  ADMIN- 
I8TBATI0N  OONTINUED. 

1759-1760. 

The  capitulation  of  Quebec  was  received  by  Townshend  as 
though  the  achievement  had  been  his  own;  and  his  official 
report  of  the  battle  left  out  the  name  of  Wolfe,  whom  he  in- 
directly censured.  Hurrying  away  from  the  citadel,  which  he 
believed  untenable,  he  returned  home,  like  Abercrombie,  Lou- 
doun, Amherst,  Gage,  and  so  many  more  of  his  profession,  to 
support  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the  metropolis  as  a  neces- 
sary duty. 

In  Georgia,  Ellis,  the  able  governor,  who  had  great  influ- 
ence in  the  public  offices,  was  studying  how  the  colonies  could 
be  administered  by  the  central  auUiority.  Of  South  Carolina, 
Lyttelton  broke  the  repose  by  a  contest  ^^to  regain  the  powers 
of  government  which  his  predecessors,"  as  he  said,  ^^  had  un- 
faithfully given  away;"  and  he  awakened  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees  by  bringing  the  maxims  of  civilized  society  into 
conflict  with  their  unwritten  code. 

The  Cherokees  had  heretofore  been  in  friendship  with  the 
English,  as  Virginia  acknowledged,  in  1755,  by  a  deputation  to 
them  and  a  present.  In  1757,  their  warriors  volunteered  to 
protect  the  frontier  south  of  the  Potomac ;  yet,  after  they  had 
won  trophies  in  the  general  service,  they  would  have  been  left 
to  return  without  reward,  or  even  supplies  of  food,  but  for  the 
generosity  of  Washington  and  his  officers. 

The  parties  which  in  the  following  year  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Ohio  were  neglected,  so  that  their  hearts  told 
them  to  return  to  their  highlands.    In  July  1758,  the  back- 
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woodsmen  of  Virginia,  finding  that  their  half-starved  allies 
on  their  way  home  took  what  they  needed,  seized  arms,  and, 
in  three  skirmifihes,  several  of  the  "beloved  men'*  of  the 
Cherokees  were  slain  and  Bcalped 

The  wailing  of  the  women,  at  the  dawn  of  each  day  and  at 
the  gray  of  the  evening,  for  their  deceased  relatives,  provoked 
the  nation  to  retaliate ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  sent 
out  their  yonng  men  to  talce  only  jnst  and  equal  revenge. 
This  and  no  more  was  done. 

The  legislators  of  South  Carolina,  meeting  at  Charleston,  in 
March  1759,  refused  to  consider  hostilities  with  the  Cherokees 
as  existing  or  to  lie  apprehended  ;  hut  Lyttelton  set  aside  their 
decision  as  an  invasion  of  the  prerogative^  which  alone  could 
treat  of  peace  or  war;  and  he  demanded  that  tJiese  public 
avengers  '*  should  be  delivered  up  or  be  put  to  death  in  their 
nation,'^  as  guilty  of  murders.  "  This  would  only  make  bad 
worse,'*  answered  the  red  men ;  "  the  great  warrior  will  never 
consent  to  it;^'  at  the  same  time  they  entreated  peace.  ""W© 
live  at  present  in  great  harmony,"  wrote  Demer6  from  Fort 
Loudoun ;  "  and  tliere  are  no  bad  talks." 

Tranquillity  and  confidence  were  returning ;  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  Demere  insisted  on  the  surrender  or  execution 
of  the  offending  cliiefs  of  Settieo  and  Tellico,  while  Coytmore, 
at  Fort  Prince  George,  intercepted  all  ammunition  and  mer- 
chandise on  their  way  to  the  upper  nation.  Consternation 
spread  along  the  mountain-sides ;  the  hand  of  the  young  men 
grasped  at  the  tomahawk ;  the  warriors  spoke  much  together 
concerning  Settieo  and  Tellico,  and  hostile  speeches  were  sent 
round.  Still  they  despatched  to  Charleston  a  letter  with 
friendly  strings  of  wampmn,  while  the  middle  and  the  lower 
settlements,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition  com- 
plained of,  sent  their  belt^  of  white  shells, 

Lyttelton  rigorously  enforced  the  interruption  of  trade  as  a 
chastisement ;  and  added :  "  If  you  desire  peace  with  ns,  and 
will  send  deputies  to  me  as  the  mouth  of  your  nation,  I  prom- 
ise you,  you  shall  come  and  return  in  safety.^' 

The  Indians  had  grown  dependent  on  civilization ;  and  to 
withhold  supplies  was  like  disarming  them.  The  English, 
said  they,  would  leave  us  defenceless,  that  they  may  utterly 
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destroy  iia.  Belta  circulated  more  and  more  among  the  vil- 
kges.  They  narrowly  watched  the  roads,  that  no  white  man 
might  pass,  "We  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  some  among 
them,  wild  with  rage,  '*  but  to  kill  the  white  people  here,  and 
carry  their  ecalps  to  the  French,  who  will  supply  us  with  plenty 
of  ammunition  and  everything  else.''  The  nation  was,  how- 
ever, far  from  teing  united  against  the  English ;  but  a  gen- 
eral distrust  prevailed. 

LytteltDu  instantly  gave  oilers  to  the  colonels  of  three  regi- 
ments of  militia  nearest  the  frontier  to  fire  an  alarm  and  as- 
semble their  coq>s ;  called  out  all  the  regulars  and  provincials 
in  Charleston;  asked  aid  of  the  governors  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina;  invited  Virginia  to  send  re-enforcements  and 
supplies  to  Fort  Loudoim  by  the  road  from  that  province; 
sought  the  active  alUance  of  the  Cliicasas  as  ancient  enemies  to 
the  French ;  of  the  Catawbas,  the  Tnscaroras,  and  even  the 
Creeksj  whose  hostility  he  pretended  to  have  feared ;  and  then 
convening  the  legislature,  on  the  fifth  of  October  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly  for  supplies.  They  replied  by  an  ad- 
dress, "  unanimously  desiring  him  to  defer  a  declaration  of 
war/'  He  readily  consented,  pi-oraising  tliat  "he  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  an  accommodation ; "  on  which  the  assem- 
bly made  grants  of  money,  and  provided  for  calling  fifteen 
himdred  men  into  service,  if  necessary.  The  perfidious  gov- 
ernor reproved  them  for  the  scantinesa  of  the  supply;  and, 
breaking  liis  promise,  not  yet  a  day  old,  he  announced  that 
^*  he  should  persevere  in  his  intended  measures," 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  he  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  province  where  it  had  not  been  be- 
fore ;  and  "  one  half  of  the  militia  was  drafted  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  repel  any  invasion  or  suppress  any  insurrection  that 
might  happen  during  his  absence/'' 

But  hardly  had  the  word  been  spoken  when,  on  the  seren- 
teenth,  Ooonostata,  the  great  warrior  himself,  with  thirty  other 
of  the  most  honored  men  from  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  rely- 
ing on  their  aaf  e  conduct  from  the  governor,  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton to  deplore  all  deeds  of  violence,  and  to  say  that  their  nation 
truly  loved  peace*  BuU,  the  lieutenant-governor,  urged  the  wis- 
dom of  making  an  agreement  before  more  blood  should  l>e  spilt 
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"  I  am  come/^  said  Oconostata  in  council,  on  the  eighteeodii 
"  to  hearken  to  what  yoii  have  to  say,  and  to  deliver  wordft  of 
friendahip/'  Bat  Lji^lton  would  not  epeak  to  them,  saying: 
"  I  did  not  invite  yon  to  come  down ;  I  only  permitted  you  to 
do  so ;  therefore,  yon  are  to  eacpect  no  talk  from  me  till  I  hear 
what  you  have  to  Bay," 

The  next  day,  the  proud  Oconostata  condescended  to  re- 
count what  had  been  ill  done,  explained  its  cauBos,  declared 
that  the  great  civil  chief  of  the  Cherokeee  loved  and  respected 
the  Engliah,  and,  making  an  offering  of  deer-skinB,  and  plead- 
ing for  a  renewal  of  trade,  he  added  for  himself :  ^^  I  loTe  tbe 
white  people ;  they  and  the  Indians  shall  not  hurt  one  another ; 
I  reckon  myself  as  one  with  you*" 

Tif toe  of  Keowee  complained  of  CoytmoPB,  the  officer  m 
command  at  Fort  Prince  George,  as  intemperate  and  Ucentioiid ; 
but  still  he  would  hold  the  English  fast  by  the  hand.  The 
head  warrior  of  Estatoe  would  have  ^^  the  trade  go  on,  and  bo 
more  blood  spilt,"  Killianaca,  the  Black  Dog  of  Hiwane^ 
was  able  to  say  that  no  English  blood  had  ever  been  spilt  by 
the  young  men  of  his  village ;  and  he  gave  assurances  of  peM» 
from  all  the  towns  in  his  region.  But  the  governor,  in  spilo 
of  tlie  opposition  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  four  of  his  conn* 
cil,  and  the  express  request  of  a  unanimous  assembly,  answered 
them :  *'  I  am  now  going  with  a  great  many  of  my  warriors 
to  your  nation  to  demand  satisfaction.  If  you  will  not  give  it 
when  I  come,  I  shall  take  it." 

Oconostata  and  those  vrith  him  claimed  f<^  themselvee  tba 
benefit  of  the  safe  conduct  under  which  they  had  come  dowiL 
And  Lyttelton  spoke,  concealing  his  purpose  under  wonda  more 
false  than  the  wiles  of  the  savage :  ^^  Yon,  Oconostata,  and  all 
with  you,  sliall  return  in  safety  to  your  own  country;  it  U 
not  my  intention  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  Th^ie  ta  but 
one  way  by  which  I  can  insure  your  safety ;  yon  ahall  go  with 
my  warriors,  and  they  shall  protect  yom." 

On  FViday,  the  twenty-seventh^  Lyttelton,  with  the  Cliefo> 
kee  envoys,  left  Charleston  to  repair  to  Congaree,  die  gather* 
ing-plaee  for  the  militb  of  Carolina,  Thither  came  Chilito- 
pher  Qadsden,  bom  in  ITS-lt,  long  the  oolomid  reprosentativia 
of  Charleston,  dear  to  his  oonstttaants ;  at  whose  instuce^  aad 
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under  whose  command,  an  artillery  company  had  just  been 
formed,  in  a  province  which  till  then  had  not  had  a  momited 
field-piece*  There,  too,  was  Francis  Marion,  as  yet  an  nntried 
soldier,  just  Btx-and-twenty^  the  youngest  of  five  sons  of  an 
impoveriBhed  planter ;  reserved  and  silent ;  small  in  stature, 
and  of  a  slender  frame  j  so  temperate  that  he  drank  only 
water;  elastic,  persevering,  and  of  sinccrest  purity  of  &ouL 
Yet  the  state  of  the  troops,  both  as  to  equipments  and  temper, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  suddenness 
of  their  summons  to  the  field  against  the  judgment  of  their 
legislature.  It  was  still  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  war. 
But  before  leaving  Congaree,  Oconostata  and  his  associates 
were  arrested,  though  their  persons  were  sacred  by  the  laws  of 
savage  and  of  civilized  man  ;  and,  on  arriving  at  Fort  Prince 
George,  they  were  crowded  into  a  hut  hardly  krge  enough  for 
six  of  them. 

To  Attaknlla-kiilla,  the  Little  Carpent-er,  an  old  man,  who 
in  1730  had  been  in  England,  but  now  was  devoid  of  influence 
in  the  tribe,  Lyttelton,  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  pro- 
nounced a  long  speech,  rehearsing  the  conditions  of  their 
treaty.  **  Twenty-fom*  men  of  your  nation,"  said  he,  **  I  de- 
mand to  be  delivered  up  to  me,  to  be  put  to  death,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  as  I  shall  think  fit.  Your  people  have  killed 
that  number  of  ours,  and  more  ;  and,  therefore-,  that  is  the  least 
I  will  accept  of.  To-morrow  moroing  I  shall  expect  your  an- 
swer." **  I  have  ever  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,'* 
answered  the  chief ;  "  I  will  ever  continue  so ;  but,  for  giving 
up  the  men,  we  have  no  authority  one  over  another." 

Yet  after  the  governor  had  exchanged  Oconostata  and  one 
or  two  more  for  other  Indians,  he  sent  again  to  Attukulla-kulla, 
and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  procured  the  signature 
of  six  Cherokees  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  sanction 
the  govemor^s  retaiidng  the  imprisoned  envoys  as  hostages  till 
four-and-twenty  men  should  he  delivered  up.  It  was  further 
covenmited  that  the  French  should  not  be  received  in  their 
towns,  and  that  the  English  traders  should  be  safe. 

This  treaty  was  not  made  by  duly  authorized  chiefs,  nor 
ratified  in  council ;  nor  could  Indian  usage  give  effect  to  its 
oanditions.    Hostages  are  unknown  in  the  forest,  where  pris- 
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oneiB  Mte  the  sknes  of  tlieir  eaplocs.  Lyttelton^  in  f act^  tio* 
kted  tlie  word  be  bad  pti^Mad,  «nd  retained  in  priaoii  Hie 
imbefiRidoiscrf peace, tnie fgiends to  theKngfinh,  "the  belored 
men^^  of  the  Cberc^ees,  wbo  had  eame  to  bim  under  tua  ovn 
eafe  condoct  Yet  he  glomd  in  ha¥iii;g  obtained  conoeeBioiii 
saeh  as  saTsge  man  had  nerer  befwe  granted ;  and,  returning 
toCharieetoD,  UxA  tohimsdf  the  honor  4^  a  tnTunphant  entnr* 

The  Cherolcees  longed  to  aecme  peace;  but  the  joimg 
warriors,  wfaoae  names  were  abeadjr  honored  in  the  grades  of 
Tennessee,  eoaU  not  be  snneodeied  to  death  or  fienitnde ; 
and  Ooonostata  lesohed  to  rescue  the  bostages.  The  com* 
mandant  at  Fort  Prince  Geo^  was  lured  to  a  dark  thidcet  bf 
the  river  eide,  and  was  ^bot  bjr  Indians  in  an  ambnsh.  Hie 
garrison,  in  their  ang^,  boUJiered  ereryaneof  their  prisooenu 

At  the  news  of  the  massacre,  die  riUi^^  of  whidi  tfaeie 
was  scarce  one  that  did  not  wail  for  a  chiefs  quivered  with 
anger,  like  a  chafed  r^ttleaiake  in  the  heats  o£  midsummer. 
The  '*  BpiritB,*^  said  thej,  ^of  our  murdered  brothers  are  fljing 
around  as,  screaming  for  Tengeanoe.^  The  monntjuns  echoed 
the  war-song;  and  the  brayes  d^hed  upon  the  &c>ntieis  for 
scalps,  even  to  the  skirts  of  Ninety-Six.  In  their  attiick  on 
that  fort,  several  of  them  f elL  '^  We  fatten  onr  dogs  with 
their  carcasses,^'  wrote  Francis  to  Lv^ttelton ;  ^^  and  dispfaij  their 
scalps,  neatly  orn^niented,  on  the  tops  of  our  bastiona.'^  Tet 
Fort  Loudoun,  on  the  Tennessee,  was  bejond  the  readi  of  soo- 
cor.  From  Louimana  the  Cherokees  obtained  militarr  stores; 
and,  extending  their  alliance,  they  exchanged  with  the  restkai 
Mnskohgees  the  swans'  wings  painted  with  red  and  black,  aid 
crimsoned  tomahawks  that  were  the  emblems  of  war. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Carolina  legislature,  iu  Febmary 
1760,  the  delegates,  still  more  alarmed  at  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  Lyttelton  with  the  usages  of  colonial  liber^, 
first  of  all  vindicated  *^  their  birthrights  as  British  subjects»'* 
and  resisted  "  the  violation  of  undoubted  privileges.'*  But  tfie 
lords  of  trade  never  could  find  words  strong  enough  to  express 
their  approbation  of  his  whole  conduct ;  and  he  was  transf  errsd 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  more  lucrative  government  of 
Jamaica. 

In  April,  Generd  Amherst  detached  from  the  cc^atral  army 
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that  had  conquered  Oliio  six  liimdriHi  Iliglilanders  and  six 
hundred  rojal  Americans  under  Colonel  Montgomerj',  after- 
ward Lord  Eglinfcon,  and  Major  Grant,  to  strike  a  sudden  blow 
at  the  Cherokeea  and  return.  At  Ninety-Six,  near  the  end  of 
May,  they  joined  seven  hundred  Carohna  rangere,  among  whom 
Wilham  Moultrie,  and,  as  some  think,  Marion,  served  os  officers. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  the  army  moved  onward  through 
the  woods  to  surprise  Estatue.  The  baying  of  a  wateJb-dog 
alarmed  the  village  of  Little  Keowee,  when  the  Eoglisli  rushed 
upon  its  people,  and  killed  nearly  all  except  women  and  children* 

Eiirly  in  the  niomieg  they  arrived  at  Estatoe,  which  it^  in- 
habitants had  but  just  abandoned,  leaving  their  mats  still  warm. 
The  vale  of  Keowee  ib  famed  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  ex- 
tending for  seven  or  eight  miles,  till  a  high,  narrow  ridge  of 
hills  comes  down  on  each  side  to  the  river.  Below  the  ridge 
it  opens  for  ten  or  twelve  mUes  more.  This  lovely  region 
was  the  deUght  of  the  Cherokees ;  on  the  adjacent  hills  stood 
their  habitations,  and  the  rich  level  ground  beneath  bore 
their  fields  of  maize,  all  clambered  over  by  the  prolific  beazL 
The  river  now  flowed  in  gentle  meanders,  now  wiith  arrowy 
swiftness,  or  beat  against  hilb  that  are  the  abutments  of  loftier 
mountains.  Every  village  of  the  Cherokees  within  this  beau- 
tiful country,  Estatoe,  Qualatchee,  and  Conasatchee  with  its 
stockaded  town-house,  was  first  plundered  and  then  destrc»yod 
by  fire.  The  Indians  were  plainly  observed  on  the  tops  of  the 
moimtains,  gazing  at  the  flames.  For  years,  the  half -charred 
rafters  of  their  dwellings  might  be  seen  on  the  desolate  hill- 
sides. "I  could  not  help  pitying  them  a  little,"  writ^  Grant; 
**  their  villages  were  agreeably  situated ;  their  houses  neatly 
built ;  there  were  everywhere  astonishing  magazines  of  com, 
which  were  all  consumed."  The  surprise  was  in  every  town 
almost  equal,  for  the  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  the 
Indians  had  no  time  to  save  even  what  they  valued  most,  but 
left  for  the  pillagers  money  and  watches,  wampmn  and  skins. 
From  sixty  to  eighty  Cherokees  were  killed;  forty,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  were  made  prisoners. 

Eesting  at  Fort  Prince  George,  Montgomery  sent  Tiftoe 
and  the  old  warrior  of  Estatoe  through  the  upper  and  middle 
towns,  to  summon  their  head  men  to  treat  of  peace.    But  the 
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cliie&  of  the  Cherokees  gave  no  heed  to  the  meesage ;  and  die 
British  army  prepared  to  pass  the  barriers  of  the  ADegiouajr, 

On  the  tweuty-fiixth  of  June  1760,  he  marched  throii^  the 
Bine  Kidge  at  the  Babnn  Grap,  and  made  his  encampmecit  st 
the  deserted  town  of  Stecoe*  The  royal  Scots  and  ElgUandeam 
trod  the  dangerous  defiles  with  fearlees  alacrity,  and 
refreshed  hy  coming  into  the  presence  of  mauntaina. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  the  p^rty 
their  march  early,  having  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  tmrel 
to  the  town  of  Etehowee,  the  nearest  of  the  middle  settleoneiils  J 
of  the  Cherokeee.  *'  Let  Montgomery  be  wary,"  wrote  Wafib^ 
ington;  '^he  haa  a  sabtle  enemy,  that  may  give  liim  mo«l 
trouble  when  he  least  expects  it."  The  army  passed  down 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  along  the  mountain  etream 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  Rabun  county  in  Georgia^  Sows 
through  Macon  county  in  North  Carolina.  Not  far  fiom 
Franklin^  their  path  lay  along  the  muddy  river  with  itd  uteep^ 
clay  banks,  through  a  plain  covered  with  the  dense  thicket, 
overlooked  on  one  side  by  a  high  motmtain,  and  on  the  other 
by  hiUy,  uneven  ground.  At  this  narrow  pass,  which  was  timii 
called  Crow's  creek,  the  Cherokeea  emerged  from  an  ambiidi* 
Morrison,  a  gallant  officer,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  Uie  ad- 
vanced party.  But  the  Ulghlanders  and  proviucials  dix)ve  the 
enemy  from  their  lurking-placeB ;  and,  returning  to  their  yeOl 
three  huzzas  and  three  waves  of  their  Ijonnets  and  liats,  tbcf 
chased  them  from  height  and  hoUow,  At  the  ford^  tlie  army 
passed  the  river ;  and»  protected  l)y  it  on  their  right,  and  by  a 
flanldiig-party  on  the  left,  treading  a  path  sometimee  eo  namnr 
that  they  were  obliged  to  march  in  Indian  file,  fired  ttpoQ  from 
the  rear,  and  twice  from  the  front,  they  were  not  eoUoeted  at 
Etchowee  till  midnight,  and  after  a  loea  of  twenty  men,  beeidet 
seventy-six  wounded. 

For  one  day,  and  one  day  only,  Montgomery  rested  in  thd 
heart  of  the  Alleghanies.  If  he  had  advanced  to  relieve  the 
siege  of  Fort  Loudoun,  he  must  have  abandoned  his  wounded 
men  and  his  baggage.  On  the  following  night,  deceiving  the 
Cherokees  by  kindling  lights  at  Etchowee,  the  army  retreated ; 
and,  marching  twenty-five  mil^,  they  never  halted  till  thcjr 
came  to  War-Woman's  creek,  an  upland  tributary  of  the  Savan* 
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nah.  On  the  thirtieth,  they  crossed  the  Oconee  Mountain,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  July  reached  Fort  Prince  Gteorge. 

The  retreat  of  Montgomery  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
famished  Fort  Londonn.  By  the  nnanimons  resolve  of  the 
officers,  James  Stnart,  afterward  Indian  agent  for  the  southern 
division,  repaired  to  Chotee,  and  agreed  on  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, which  neither  party  observed ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  August,  Oconostata  himself  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort,  and  sent  its  garrison  of  two  hundred  on  their 
way  to  Carolina.  The  next  day,  at  Telliquo,  the  fugitives 
were  surrounded ;  Demer6  and  three  other  officers,  with  twen- 
ty-three privates,  were  killed.  The  Cherokee  warriors  were 
veiy  exact  in  that  number,  for  it  was  the  number  of  their 
hostages  who  had  been  slain  in  prison.  The  rest  were  brought 
back  and  distributed  among  the  tribes.  Their  English  pris- 
oners, including  captives  carried  from  the  back  settlements  of 
Korth  and  South  Carolina,  were  thought  to  have  amounted  to 
near  three  hundred. 

Having  fulfilled  the  letter  of  his  Instructions  by  reaching 
the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  Montgomery,  slighting  the 
unanimous  entreaty  of  the  general  assembly  for  protection  of 
the  back  settlements,  and  leaving  only  four  companies  of  royal 
Scots,  embarked  in  all  haste  for  Halifax  by  way  of  New  York. 
Afterward,  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  acted 
with  thoto  who  thought  the  Americans  factious  in  peace  and 
feeble  in  war. 

Ellis,  the  governor  of  Qeoi^ia,  wiser  than  Lyttelton,  se* 
cured  the  good-will  of  the  Creeks. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

POSSESSION    TAKEN    OF    THE    OOOriKT    <Kf    THB    T.AglBR,       FCTTS 
ADMEnSTBATiaN  OOSlISrEDi. 

1760. 

On  the  inactivity  of  AmlierBty  Levi,  MontaJm's  Boeeenor, 
concentrated  the  remaining  f oroes  of  Fnmce  at  Jaeqfues  Gaitier 
for  the  reeoveiy  of  Quebec  Greoige  Townshend,  then  in  Eng- 
land, pnblidy  rejected  the  opiniim  ^  diat  it  was  aUe  to  lloU 
ont  a  considerable  siege;"  and  Mnrrav,  jxeparing  for  ^die 
last  extremitj,"  selected  the  isle  of  Orleans  as  his  refugeL 

As  soon  as  the  river  opened,  Levi  proceeded,  with  an  anny 
of  less  than  ten  thonsand  men,  to  beside  Quebec  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  ApriL  Mnrray,  marching  out  from  the  city, 
left  the  advantageous  ground  which  he  first  occupied^  and 
hazarded  an  attack  near  Sillery  Wood.  The  advance-guard, 
under  Bourlamarque,  returned  it  with  ardor.  In  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  Murray  was  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  **hi8 
very  fine  train  of  artillery,'-  and  losing  a  thousand  men.  The 
French  appear  to  have  lost  about  three  hundred,  though  Mur- 
ray's report  increased  it  more  than  eightfold.  During  the 
next  two  days,  Levi  opened  trenches  against  the  town ;  but  the 
frost  delayed  the  works.  The  English  garrison,  reduced  to 
twenty-two  hundred  effective  men,  labored  with  alacrity ; 
women,  and  even  cripples,  were  set  to  light  work.  In  the 
French  army,  not  a  word  would  be  listened  to  of  the  possibility 
of  failure.  But  Pitt  had  foreseen  and  prepared  for  alL  A 
fleet  at  his  bidding  went  to  relieve  the  city ;  and  to  his  wife 
he  was  able  to  write  in  June :  '•  Join,  my  love,  with  me,  in 
most  humble  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  Swanton 
arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  Vanguard  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
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and  destroyed  all  the  French  shipping,  six  or  seven  in  number. 
The  Biege  was  raised  on  the  seventeenth  with  every  happy  cir- 
cumBtance.  The  enemy  left  their  camp  standing ;  abandoned 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  Happy,  happy  dayl  My  joy  and 
huiTy  are  inexpressible/' 

IVTien  the  spring  opened,  Amherst  had  no  difficulties  to 
eneonnter  in  taking  possession  of  Canada  bnt  such  as  he  him- 
self should  create.  A  conntry  snfiering  from  a  foui*  years' 
scarcity,  a  disheartened  pea£antr)%  five  or  six  battalions,  wasted 
by  incredible  services  and  not  recruited  from  France,  offered 
no  opposition,  Amherst  led  the  main  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  by  way  of  Oswego ;  though  the  labor  of  getting  there 
was  greater  than  that  of  proceeding  directly  upon  Montreal* 
He  descended  the  St,  Lawrence  cautiously,  taking  possession 
of  the  feeble  works  at  Ogdensburg,  Treating  the  helpless 
Canadians  with  humanity,  and  with  no  loss  of  lives  except 
in  pasfiiiig  the  rapids,  on  the  seventh  of  September  1760,  he 
met  before  Montreal  the  army  under  Murray.  The  next  day, 
Haviland  arrived  with  forces  from  Crown  Point ;  and,  in  the 
I  view  of  the  tliree  armies,  the  flag  of  St.  George  was  raised  in 
[triumph  over  the  gate  of  Montreal,  the  admii-ed  island  of 
I  Jacques  Cartier,  the  ancient  hearth  of  the  council-fires  of  the 
Wyandots,  tlie  village  consecrated  by  the  Romish  church  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  a  site  connected  by  rivers  and  lakes  \rith  an 
inland  world,  and  needing  only  a  milder  climate  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  continent.  The  capitulation  in- 
cluded all  Canada,  which  was  said  to  extend  to  the  crest  of  land 
dividing  branches  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  from  those  of 
the  Miami,  the  Wabash,  and  the  lUinois  rivers.  Property  and 
religion  were  cared  for  in  the  tenns  of  surrender ;  but  for  civil 
liberty  no  stipulation  was  thought  of-  Canada,  under  the 
forms  of  a  despotic  administration,  came  into  the  possession  of 
England  by  conquest;  and  in  a  conquered  country  the  law 
'  wa^  held  to  l>e  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  capitulation,  Bogers  departed 
with  two  hundred  rangejs  to  carry  English  banners  to  the 
upper  posts.  In  the  chilly  days  of  November,  they  embarked 
upon  Lake  Erie,  being  the  first  considerable  party  of  men 
whose  tongue  was  the  English  that  ever  spread  sails  on  its 
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waters.  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  were  at  peaoe^  united 
under  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  happy  ib  i 
country  fruitful  of  com  and  abounding  in  game.  Tho  Ameii- 
cans  were  met  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  by  a  depatatioB 
Ottawas.  "  Pontiae,"  said  they,  **  m  the  chief  and  lord  of 
country  you  are  in ;  wait  till  he  can  see  you." 

When  Pontiac  and  Eogers  met,  the  savage  chieftain  asked : 
**  How  hare  you  dared  to  enter  my  country  without  my  leave  I ' 
"I  come/-  rephed  the  English  agent,  "with  no  d^gn  agaiiisl 
the  Indians,  but  to  remove  the  French;"  and  he  gave 
wampum  of  peace.  But  Pontiac  returned  a  belt,  which 
rested  the  march  of  the  party  till  his  leave  should  be  granted.^ 

The  next  day,  the  chief  sent  preflents  of  bags  ot  parcfa 
com,  and  at  a  second  meeting  smoked  the  calumet  with 
American  leader,  inviting  him  to  pass  onward,  and   or 
an  escort  of  warriors  to  assist  in  driving  his  herd  of  oxen  \ 
the  shore.    The  tribes  south-east  of  Erie  were  told  that  tl 
strangers  came  with  his  consent ;  yet,  while  he  studied  to 
form  himself  how  wool  could  be  chauged  into  cloth,  how  ircm] 
could  be  extracted  from  the  earth,  how  warriors  could  l>e 
ciplined  like  the  English,  he  spoke  as  an  independent  priiUN!^' 
who  would  not  brook  the  preeenco  of  white  men  within  hia 
dominions  but  at  his  pleasure.    After  this  interview^ 
took  possession  of  Detroit 

England  began  hostilities  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Ohio. 
These  she  had  secured^  and  had  added  Canada  and 
loupe.     "I  will  snatch  at  the  first  moment  of  peace,*' 
Pitt.     "  The  desire  of  my  heart,"  said  George  II.  to 
ment,  "  is  to  see  a  stop  put  to  the  effusion  of  blood  ; "  and 
public  mind  was  discussing  what  conquests  should  l)e  retail 

"  We  have  had  bloodshed  enough,"  urged  PuUeney,  eari  < 
Bath,  who,  when  in  the  house  of  commons,  had  been  cher 
in  America  as  the  friend  of  its  liberties,  and  now,  in  his 
age,  pleaded  for  the  termination  of  a  truly  national  war 
a  solid  and  reasonable  peace,  "Our  North  American  con- 
quests,'* said  he,  "can  not  be  retidEcn*  Give  up  none  of 
or  you  lay  the  foundation  of  another  war.  Unless  we  would 
choose  to  be  obliged  to  keep  great  bodies  ot  troops  in  America, 
in  full  peace,  we  can  never  leave  the  French  any  iofAmg  in 
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Canada.  Not  Senegal  and  Goree,  nor  even  Guadaloupe,  ought 
to  be  insisted  upon  ajs  a  condition  of  peace,  provided  Canada 
be  left  to  us."  *' North  America"  was  of  "infinite  conse- 
quence," for,  by  its  increasing  inliabitants,  it  would  consume 
Britiflb  manuf  actuates ;  by  its  trade,  employ  innumerable  British 
ships ;  by  its  provisions,  support  the  sugar  islands ;  by  its 
products,  fit  out  the  whole  navy  of  England, 

Peace,  too,  was  to  be  desired  in  behalf  of  England's  ally, 
the  only  Protestant  sovereign  in  Grermany  who  could  preserve 
the  privileges  of  his  religion  from  being  trampled  under  foot. 
** How  calmly,"  said  Bath,  "the  king  of  Prussia  possesses  him- 
self  under  distress  I  how  ably  he  can  extricate  himself !  ^*  hav- 
ing "  amazing  resources  in  his  own  unbounded  genius,'^  *'  The 
warm  support  of  the  Protestant  nation  "  of  Great  Britain  must 
be  called  forth,  or  "  the  war  begun  to  wrest  Silesia  from  him  " 
will,  "  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  a  war"  to  " overturn  the  lib- 
erties and  religion  of  Germany."  Peace  wajs,  moi*eover,  to  be 
solicited  from  love  to  political  freedom.  The  inci-ease  of  the 
navy,  army,  and  public  debt,  and  the  consequent  influence  of 
the  crown,  were  "  much  too  great  for  the  independence  of  the 
constitution." 

But  William  Burke,  the  kinsman  and  friend,  and  often  the 
eiate,  of  Edmund  Burke,  found  arguments  for  retaining 
laloupe,  in  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  profitable 
investment,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  number  of  its  slaves, 
.the  absence  of  all  rivalry  between  England  and  a  tropical  island* 
[Besides,  he  added,  "if  the  people  of  our  colonies  find  no  check 
3m  Canada^  they  will  extend  themselves  almost  without  bound 
into  the  inland  parts.  They  will  increase  infinitely  from  all 
causes.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  to  have  a  numerous, 
hardy,  indej>endent  people,  possessed  of  a  strong  country,  com- 
municating little  or  not  at  all  with  England  ? 

"  By  eagerly  grasping  at  extensive  territory,  we  may  run 
the  risk,  and  in  no  very  distant  period,  of  losing  what  we  now 
possess  A  neighbor  that  keeps  us  in  some  awe  is  not  always 
the  worst  of  neighbors.  So  that,  far  from  sacrificing  Guada- 
loupe  to  Canada,  perhaps,  if  we  might  have  Canada  without 
any  sacrifice  at  all,  we  ought  not  to  desire  it.  There  should  be 
,  a  balance  of  power  in  America.*' 
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Private  letters  from  Guadaloupe  gave  warning  that  the  j 
quisition  of  Canada  would  strengthen  America  to  revolt    ^*  Onft^ 
can  foresee  these  events  clearly,"  said  the  unnamed  writer;  **ii 
is  no  gift  of  prophecy.    It  is  a  natural  and  nnavoidable  co 
quence.  The  islands,  from  their  weakness,  can  never  revolt ;  btit|l 
if  we  acquire  all  Canada,  we  shall  soon  find  North  America  it 
too  powerful  and  too  populous  to  be  governed  by  us  at  adiataiice;*'  1 

If  Canada  were  annexed,  **  the  Americans,"  it  was  objected 
in  conversation, "  would  be  at  leisure  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves." 

On  tlae  other  side,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  Iwondon 
the  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  defended  the  annexation  of  Canada  1 
as  the  only  mode  of  securing  America.    The  Indians,  from  tbd  | 
necessity  of  commerce,  would  cease  to  massacre  the  plaiitei% 
and  chorifdi  perpetual  peace.     There  would  be  no  vast  inland  ^ 
frontier  to  be  defended  against  France  at  an  incalculable  ex- 
pense.   The  niunber  of  British  subjects  would,  indeed,  inoneua 
more  rapidly  than  if  the  mountains  were  to  remain  tlieir  bar^  ' 
rier ;  but  they  would  be  more  diffused,  and  their  employment 
in  agriculture  would  free  England  from  the  fear  of  Ame 
manufactures,  **  With  Canada  in  our  possession,"  he  remarkad|  i 
"  our  people  in  America  ^\iil  increase  amazingly,    I  know  that  \ 
their  common  rate  of  increase  is  doubhng  their  numbers  eveiy  ' 
twenty-five  years  by  natural  generation  only,  exclusive  of  tbt 
accession  of  foreigners.    This  increase  continuing  would,  in  a 
century  more,  make  the  British  subjects  on  that  side  tbe 
water  more  numerous  than  they  now  are  on  this,"     Should  the 
ministry  surrender  their  own  judgment  to  the  fears  of  others^  it 
would  **  prevent  the  assuring  to  the  British  name  and  nation  a 
stability  and  permanency  tliat  no  man  acquainted  with  hintoiy 
durst  have  hoped  for  till  our  American  possesdona  opened  the 
pleasing  prospect" 

To  the  objection  that  England  could  supply  oiJy  the  sea- 
coast  with  manufactures,  Franklin  evoked  the  splendid  visioita 
of  the  future  navigation  on  the  great  rivers  and  inland  seas  of 
America.  The  poor  Indian  on  Lake  Superior  was  atreadv  able 
to  pay  for  French  and  English  wares ;  and  would  not  indiia- 
trious  settlers  in  those  countries  be  better  able  to  pay  for  what 
should  be  brought  them  ? 
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"The  trade  to  the  TVest  India  iBkndV  he  continiied,  *^ib 
Yaluable ;  but  it  has  long  been  at  a  stand*  The  trade  to  our 
northern  colonies  is  not  only  greater,  but  yearly  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  people,  and  even  in  a  greater  proportion, 
aa  the  people  increase  in  wealth, 

"That  their  growth  may  render  them  dangerous  I  have 
not  the  least  conception.  We  have  already  fourteen  separate 
governments  on  the  maritime  coast  of  the  continent,  and  shall 
prohably  have  as  many  more  behind  them  on  the  inland  side. 
Their  jealousy  of  each  other  is  so  great  they  have  never  been 
able  to  effect  a  union  among  themselves,  nor  even  to  agree  in 
requesting  the  mother  country  to  establish  it  for  them.  If 
they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for  their  defence  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  who  were  perpetually  haraflsing  their  set- 
tlements, burning  their  villages,  and  murdering  tlieir  people, 
is  there  any  danger  of  their  uniting  against  their  own  nation, 
which  they  all  love  much  more  than  they  love  one  another  ? 
*'  Such  a  union  is  impossible,  without  the  most  grievous  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.  While  tlie  government  is  mild  and  just, 
while  important  civil  and  religious  rights  are  secure,  people 
will  be  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  waves  do  not  rise  but 
when  the  winds  blow." 

Appealing  to  men  of  letters,  Franklin  communed  with 
I  David  nnme  on  the  jealousy  of  trade,  and  approved  the  eys- 
^tem  of  political  economy  that  promises  to  the  world  freedom 
of  commerco  and  mutual  benefits  from  iimtual  prosperity.     He 
rejoiced  that  the  great  master  of  Enghsh  historic  style  loved 
to  promote  that  common  good  of  mankind,  which  the  Ameri- 
.  can,  inventing  a  new  form  of  expression,  called  "  the  interest 
of  humanity  j "  and  he  summoned  before  the  Scottish  philoso- 
pher that  audience  of  innumerable  millions  which  a  century 
^or  two  would  prepare  in  America  for  all  who  should  write 
[English  well,     England  proudly  accepted  the  counsels  of 
(magnanimity.     Promising  herself  wealth  from  colonial  trade, 
she  was  occupied  by  the  thought  of  filling  the  wilderness,  in- 
stnicting  it  with  the  products  of  her  intelligence,  and  blessing 
it  with  free  institutions.     Homer  sang  from  isle  to  isle ;  the 
bards  of  England  would  find  "  hearers  in  every  zone,"  and,  in 
the  admiration  of  genius,  continent  would  respond  to  continent 
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Pitt  would  not  weigh  the  West  India  islands  against  Iialf  a 
hemisphere  j  he  desired  to  retain  them  both,  but,  being  over- 
raled  in  the  cabinet,  he  held  fast  to  Canada.  lie  made  it  hh 
glory  to  extend  the  region  throiighout  which  English  libeitiei 
were  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  yet  at  that  very  time  the  board  d  j 
trade  retained  the  patronage  and  internal  administration  of  tho  < 
colonics,  and  were  persuaded  more  than  ever  of  the  necessity 
of  radical  changes  in  the  goTemment  in  favor  of  the  centrtl 
authority.  While  they  waited  for  peace  as  the  proper  seaioii 
for  their  interference,  Thomas  Po^niall,  the  governor  of  Ma»- 
eachusetts,  a  statesman  who  had  generous  feelings  but  no  logioii 
flafihes  of  sagacity  but  no  clear  comprehension,  who  from  iiH 
dination  associated  mth  liberal  men  even  while  he  fnuned 
plans  for  strengthening  the  prerogative,  affirmed,  and  ma&jr 
times  reiterated,  that  the  independence  of  America  was  cser- 
tain,  and  near  at  hand.  "  Not  for  centuries,"  replied  Hutchio* 
son,  who  knew  the  strong  affection  of  New  England  for  thB 
home  of  its  fathers. 

In  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Quel^ec,  the  rumor  went 
abroad  of  the  fixed  design  in  England  to  remodel  the  provinces. 
Many  officers  of  the  British  anny  expressed  the  opinion  opeD* 
ly  that  America  should  be  compelled  to  yield  a  revenue  al  the 
disposition  of  the  crown.  Some  of  them,  at  New  York,  sug- 
gested such  a  requisition  of  quit-rents  as  would  be  virtn^llr  ft 
general  land-tax,  by  act  of  parliament.  "  While  I  can  n-idd 
this  weapon,"  cried  Livingston,  the  large  landholder,  touching 
his  sword,  "  England  sliall  never  get  it  but  with  my  h^jt^s 
blood,''  In  the  assembly  at  New  York,  which  had  heen  ehoeen 
in  the  previous  year,  the  popular  party  was  strengthened  by 
those  who  battled  against  Episcopacy ;  and  the  family  of  the 
Livingstons,  descendants  of  Scottish  Ptesbyterians,  took  a  lead* 
ing  part.  Of  these  were  Philip,  the  poptdar  alderman,  a  mer* 
chant  of  New  York ;  WiUiain,  who  represented  his  brotbaKft 
manor,  a  scholar,  and  an  able  lawyer,  the  inoormptible  adiro- 
cate  of  civil  and  religious  Hberty ;  and  Robert  R,  Livingntaii, 
of  Duchess  county,  an  only  son,  heir  to  very  large  eetateii  a 
man  of  spirit  and  honor,  of  gentleness  and  candor. 

On  the  other  side,  Cadwsdlader  Golden,  the  president  of  the 
council,  proposed  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  plantalioiM 
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on  tlie  crown  of  Great  Britain  "  by  *^  a  perpetual  revenue,"  fixed 
salaries,  and  *^  an  hereditary  council  of  privileged  landholders, 
in  imitation  of  the  lords  of  parliament*"  Influenced  by  a  mofit 
"favorable  opinion"  of  Colden'e  ** real  for  the  righta  of  the 
crown/'  Lord  Halifax  conferred  on  him  the  vacant  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York. 

In  New  Jersey,  Francis  Bernard,  its  governor,  a  royaliat, 
eeleeted  for  office  by  Halifax,  had,  from  1758,  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  America,  courted  favor  by  plans  for  enlarging  royal 
power,  which  he  afterward  reduced  .to  form,  Pennsylvania, 
of  all  the  colonies,  led  the  van  of  what  the  royalists  called 
"  Democracy."  Its  assembly  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  gover- 
nor's assent  to  their  favorite  assessment  bill,  by  which  the 
estates  of  the  proprietaries  were  subjected  to  taxation.  They 
revived  and  continued  for  sixteen  years  their  excise,  wliich  was 
collected  by  officers  of  their  own  appointment ;  and  they  kept 
Its  "  verj'  considerable "  proceeds  solely  and  entirely  at  their 
own  disposal.  They  sought  to  take  from  the  governor  in- 
fluence  over  the  judiciary,  by  making  good  behaWor  its  tenure 
of  office.  Maryland  repeated  the  same  contests,  and  adopted 
the  same  policy. 

The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March  1760,  appealed 
to  the  king  against  seventeen  acts  that  had  been  passed  in 
1758  and  1759,  **as  equally  affecting  the  royal  prerogative, 
their  chartered  immunities,  and  their  rights  as  men."  When, 
in  May  1760,  Franklin  appeared  with  able  counsel  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  his  adopted  home  before  the  board  of  trade, 
he  was  encountered  by  Pratt,  the  attorney-general,  and  Charles 
Yorke,  the  son  of  Lord  Hardwieke,  then  the  solicitor-general, 
who  appeared  for  the  prerogative  and  the  proprietaries.  Even 
the  liberal  Pratt,  as  well  as  Yorke,  "  said  mnch  of  the  inten* 
don  to  establish  a  democracy  in  place  of  his  majesty's  gov- 
ernment," and  urged  upon  "  the  proprietaries  their  duty  of  re- 
sistance." The  lords  of  ti^e  advised  *^  to  check  the  growing 
influence  of  assemblies  by  distinguishing  the  executive  from 
the  legislative  power."  When,  in  July,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed befom  the  pri\y  council,  Lord  Mansfield  moved,  '*  that 
the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general  be  instructed  to  report  their 
opinion  whether  his  majesty  could  not  disapprove  of  parts  of 
VOL.  n,—ZA 
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an  act  and  confirm  other  parts  of  it ;  ■■  but  bo  violent  an  at^ 
tempt  to  extend  the  king's  prerogative  met  with  no  fav<wr. 
At  laat^  of  the  seventeen  acts  objected  to,  the  six  which  en- 
croached most  on  the  executive  power  were  negatived  by  the 
king ;  but  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  againat  the 
advice  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  assessment  bill,  winch  taxed 
the  estates  of  the  proprietaries,  waa  made  the  subject  of  an  in- 
formal  capitulation  between  them  and  the  agent  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  included  among  those  that  were  con* 
firmed,  , 

There  were  two  men  in  England  whose  relation  to  these 
transactions  is  especially  memorable:  Pitt,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies;  and  Edmund  Burke,  a  man  of  letters,  at 
that  time  in  the  service  of  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  the  col- 
league of  Lord  Halifax.  Burke  shared  the  opinions  of  the 
board  of  trade,  that  all  the  offensive  acts  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  rejected,  and  ceiisurod  witli  severity  the  temporiring 
facility  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  a  feeble  and  unmanly  fturrender 
of  just  authority.  The  time  wafi  near  at  hand  when  the  young 
Irishman's  opinions  upon  the  extent  of  British  authority  over 
America  would  become  of  moment.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  win  the  immediate  interposition  of  William  Pitt,  so  that  he 
might  appall  the  colonies  by  his  censure,  or  mould  them  by 
British  legislation.  After  long-continued  inquiry,  I  can  not 
find  that  he  ever  consented  to  menace  any  restriction  on 
the  freedom  of  the  people  in  the  coloniea,  or  even  so  much 
as  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  more  in  fault  than  the 
champions  of  prerogative.  So  little  did  he  interest  himself  in 
the  strifes  of  Pennsylvania  that,  during  his  ministry,  Frank* 
lin  waj8  never  admitted  to  his  presence*  Every  one  of  his  let- 
ters which  I  have  seen^ — and  I  think  I  have  read  every  eon- 
Biderable  one  to  every  colony — is  marked  by  hberality  and 
respect  for  American  rights.  The  threat  of  interference,  on 
the  clofie  of  the  war,  was  incessant  from  Halifax  and  the  boiu^d 
of  trade ;  I  can  trace  no  such  purpose  to  Pitt. 

Anterican  merclmntfi  were  incited,  by  Frencli  commeonoul 
regulations,  to  engage  in  the  carrying-trade  of  the  French 
BUgar-islands ;  and  they  gained  by  it  immense  profits.  This 
trade  was  protected  by  flags  of  trucej  which  were-  granted  by 
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tlie  colonial  governors.  **  For  each  flag,"  wrote  Horatio  Sliarpe 
wliO  longed  to  share  in  the  spoils,  "  for  each  flag,  my  neighbor, 
Governor  Denny,  receives  a  handsome  dottoeur ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  Governor  Bernard,  in  particular,  has  done  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way."  "  I,"  said  Fauquier,  of  Virginia,  "  have 
never  been  prevailed  on  to  grant  one,  though  I  have  been 
tempted  by  large  offers,  and  pitiful  stories  of  relations  lying 
in  French  dungeons  for  want  of  such  flags."'  In  vehement 
and  imperative  words,  Pitt  rebuked  the  practice,  but  not  with 
the  intention  permanently  to  restrain  the  trade  of  the  continent 
with  the  foreign  islands. 

In  August,  the  same  month  in  which  this  interdict  was 
issued,  Francis  Bernard  was  removed  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts.  lo  September  of  that  year,  he  manifested  the 
purpose  of  his  appointment  by  informing  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  "  that  they  derived  blessings  from  their  subjec- 
tion to  Great  Britain."  Subjection  to  Great  Britain  was  a 
new  doctrine  in  New  England,  whose  people  professed  loyalty 
to  the  king,  but  ehimned  a  master  in  the  collective  people 
of  England.  The  coimcil,  in  its  reply,  owned  only  a  bene* 
ficial  "  relation  to  Great  Britain  ; ''  the  house  of  representatives 
spoke  vaguely  of  '^  the  connection  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  provinces,  on  the  principles  of  filial  obedience, 
protection,  and  justice." 

The  colonists  had  promised  themselves,  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  that  they  should  '*sit  quietly  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid ; "  and  al- 
ready they  began  to  fear  aggressions  on  their  freedom.  To 
check  illicit  trade,  the  officers  of  the  customs  had  even  de- 
manded of  the  supreme  court  general  writs  of  assistance ;  but 
the  writs  had  been  withheld,  because  Stephen  Sewall,  tlie  up- 
right chief  justice  of  the  province,  doubted  their  legality. 

In  September,  Sewall  died,  to  the  universal  sorrow  of  the 
province.  Had  the  first  surviving  judge  been  promoted  to  the 
vacancy,  a  place  would  have  been  left  open  for  James  Otis,  of 
Barnstable,  at  that  time  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
a  good  lawyer,  to  whom  a  former  governor  had  promised  a  seat 
on  the  bench ;  but  Bernard  appointed  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
who  was  already  lieutenant-governor,  councillor,  and  judge  of 
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probate*  A  burst  of  indignation  broke  from  the  coIoot  iit 
tliis  nnion  of  such  high  executive,  legislative,  and  judiml 
functions  in  one  person,  who  was  not  bred  to  the  law,  azid  w» 
expected  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  prenjgativie, 
Oxenbridge  Thacher,  a  lawyer  of  great  abiUtj*,  a  man  of 
sagacity  and  patriotism,  respected  for  learning  and  mod- 
eration, discerned  the  dangerous  character  of  Hutchinson's 
ambition,  and  from  tlds  time  denounced  him  openly  and 
always ;  while  James  Otis,  the  younger,  offended  as  a  son  and 
a  patriot,  resigned  the  office  of  advocate-general,  and,  by  lus 
eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  royahsts,  set  the  province  in  a 
flame.  But  the  new  chief  justice  received  the  renewed  ap- 
plication  for  writs  of  assistance,  and  delayed  the  decision  of 
the  court  till  he  could  write  to  England. 

The  lords  of  trade  had  matured  their  system.  They  agreed 
with  what  Dobbs  had  written  from  North  Carolina,  that  ^  tt 
was  not  pnident,  when  unusual  supplies  were  asked,  to  litigate 
any  point  with  the  factious  assemblies ;  but,  upon  an  approach- 
ing  peace,  it  would  be  proper  to  insist  on  the  king*s  prerogi- 
tive.'*  '*  Lord  Halifax  was  earnest  for  bishops  in  America ; " 
and  he  hoped  for  snccess  in  that  "great  point,  when  it  shoulJ 
please  God  to  bless  them  with  a  peace*"  Ellis,  the  governor 
of  Georgia,  had  represented  the  want  of  "a  small  military 
force  "  to  keep  the  assembly  from  encroachments  ;  Lyttelton, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  so  many  more,  had  sent  word  that 
the  root  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  king*s  servants  lay  *'  in 
having  no  standing  revenue."  "  It  has  been  hinted  to  mo,'' 
said  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  Marj'Iand,  "  that,  at  the  peace, 
acts  of  parhament  will  be  moved  for  amendment  of  govrn- 
ment  and  a  standing  force  in  America,  and  that  the  coloiiiu-N, 
for  whose  protection  the  force  will  be  established,  must  bcAr  at 
least  the  greatest  share  of  charge.  This,*'  he  wrote,  in  January 
1760,  "  will  occasion  a  tax ;  *'  and  he  made  preparations  to  give 
the  board  of  trade  his  answer  to  their  propositions  on  the  safest 
modes  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America  by  act  of  parliiuncnt. 

"  For  all  what  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,"  obscr-   ! 
Pratt,  the  attorney-general,  better  known  in  America  as  I 
Camden,  to  Franklin,  "and  notwithstimding  your  boasted  af- 
fection, you  will  one  day  set  up  for  independence.**    **No 
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Euch  idea,"  replied  Franklin,  sincerely,  "  is  entertained  by  the 
Americans,  or  ever  will  be,  unless  you  grossly  abuse  them." 
"Very  true,"  rejoined  Pratt;  "that  I  see  will  happen,  and 
will  produce  the  event" 

Peace  with  foreign  states  was  to  bring  for  America  an 
alteration  of  charters,  a  new  system  of  administration,  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  for  the  support  of  that  army  a  grant  of  an 
American  revenue  by  a  British  parliament.  The  decision  was 
settled,  after  eleven  years'  reflection  and  experience,  by  Hali- 
fax and  his  associates  at  the  board  of  trade,  and  for  its  execu- 
tion needed  only  a  prime  minister  and  a  resolute  monarch  to 
lend  it  countenance.  In  the  midst  of  these  schemes,  the  aged 
George  IL,  surroimded  by  victory,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  1760, 
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The  new  king  went  directly  to  Carleton  honse,  the  resi- 
dence of  hia  mother.  The  first  person  whom  he  sent  for  was 
Newcastle,  whom  he  choee  to  regard  as  chief  minister.  Jfew- 
caiitle  had  no  sooner  entered  Carleton  house  than  Bute  told 
him  that  the  king  would  see  him  before  holding  a  conncil. 
"  Compliments  from  me,"  he  added^  "  are  now  mmecesBaij.  I 
have  been  and  shall  be  your  friend,  and  you  shall  see  it." 
The  veteran  courtier  caught  at  the  naked  hook  as  soon  as 
thrown  out,  and  answered  in  the  same  strain.  The  king 
praised  his  loyalty,  and  said :  "  My  Lord  Bute  is  your  good 
friend ;  he  will  tell  you  my  thoughts  at  large."  Newcafitle,  in 
return,  was  profuse  of  promises ;  and,  before  the  adies  of  the 
late  king  were  cold,  the  faithless  duke  was  conspiring  with  the 
new  influences  on  and  amund  the  throne. 

On  meeting  the  council,  the  king  appeared  agitated,  and 
with  good  reason;  for  the  address  in  which  he  was  to  an* 
nounce  his  accession  to  the  throne,  having  been  dmwn  by 
Bute,  set  up  adhesion  to  his  plan  of  government  as  the  test  of 
honesty ;  described  the  war  as  "  bloody  "  and  exj^ensive ;  and 
silently  abandoned  the  king  of  Prussia.  Kewcastle,  who  wafi 
directed  to  read  it  aloud,  seemed  to  find  it  unexceptionable* 
"  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  point  of  f onn  i "  was  tlie  only 
question  asked  by  the  king,  and  he  then  dismissed  his  ministers. 

The  great  commoner  discerned  what  was  plotting;  and, 
after  an  altercation  of  two  or  three  hours  with  Lord  Bute, 
ho  extorted  the  king's  reluctant  consent  to  substitute  words 
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marked  by  dignity,  nationality,  and  fidelity  to  his  aUiee.  The 
wound  to  the  royal  authority  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the 
king ;  he  to*3k  care  to  distingniBh  Newcastie  above  all  others ; 
and,  on  the  third  day  after  liia  accession,  against  the  declared 
opinion  of  Pitt^  he  called  Bute,  who  wafi  but  his  groom  of  the 
stole,  to  the  cabinet. 

A  greater  concourse  of  "  the  beauty  and  gentility  "  of  the 
kingdom  attended  him  at  the  opening  of  parliament  than  had 
ever  graced  that  assembly.  "His  manner,"  said  Ingersollj 
of  Connecticut,  who  was  present,  "  has  the  beauty  of  an  ac- 
complished speaker.  He  is  not  only,  as  a  king,  disposed  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  his  subjeetd  happy,  but  is  imdoubt- 
edly  of  a  diBjxfiition  truly  religious."  Horace  Walpole  praised 
Ms  grace,  dignity,  and  good-nature  in  courtly  verses,  and  be- 
gan a  correspondence  with  Bute.  The  poet  Churchill  did 
but  echo  the  voice  of  the  nation  when  he  drew  a  picture  of 
an  unambitious,  merciful,  and  impartial  prince,  and  added : 
*'  Pleased  we  behold  such  worth  on  any  throne, 
And  doubly  pleased  we  find  it  on  our  own," 
"  Our  young  man,"  wrote  Holdemesse,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  "is  patient  and  diligent  in  business,  and  gives  evi- 
dent marks  of  perspicuity  and  good  sense."  "He  applies  him- 
self thoroughly  to  his  affairs,  and  understands  them  astonish- 
ingly well,"  rej^orted  Barrington,  the  secretary  at  war,  a  few 
weeks  later.  "  His  faculties  seem  to  me  equal  to  his  good 
intentions.  A  most  unconmion  attention;  a  quick  and  just 
conception ;  great  mildness,  great  civility,  which  takes  noth- 
ing from  his  dignity ;  caution  and  finnness — are  conspicuous 
in  the  highest  degree."  Charles  Townshend  described  "  the 
young  man  as  veiy  obstinate," 

The  ruling  passion  of  George  IH.,  early  developed  and  in- 
delibly branded  in,  was  tiie  restoration  of  the  prerogative, 
which  in  America  the  provincial  assemblies  had  resisted  and 
defied ;  which  in  England  had  one  obstacle  in  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  people,  and  another  in  what  his  friends  called 
"  the  inveterate  usurpation  of  oligarchy."  From  the  day  of 
his  acc^esfiion  he  displayed  an  innate  love  of  authority,  and, 
with  a  reluctant  yielding  to  present  hindrances,  the  reserved 
purpose  of  asserting  his  self -will    To  place  himself  above  die- 
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tation  of  all  eorts,  he  was  bent  on  securing  ''  to  the  court  the 
Tinlimited  use  of  its  own  vast  influence  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  its  private  favor.'* 

In  the  approaching  election  he  nominated  to  the  kin^^'a 
boroughs,  and  where  a  public  order  gave  permission  to  the 
voters  in  the  king's  interest  to  vote  aa  they  pleased^  a  private 
one  was  amiexed,  "  naming  the  person  for  whom  thej  were  aD 
to  vote,"  George  III.  began  his  reign  by  competing  with  the 
aristocracy  at  the  elections  for  the  majority ;  and,  in  the  choioa 
of  the  twelfth  parliament,  he  was  succegsf ul. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March  1761,  the  day  of  tlie  diasolQ- 
tion  of  tlie  old  parliament,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  officse  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  George  Grenville,  who  piqued 
hunself  on  his  knowledge  of  finance,  *^  expressed  to  his  brotber- 
in-law  his  desire  of  the  vacant  place ;  but  Pitt  took  no  notice 
of  liis  wishes,"  and  the  neglect  increajsed  the  coolness  of  Gren- 
ville. ^^  Fortune,"  exclaimed  Barrington,  on  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment, "  may  at  last  make  me  pope.  I  am  equally  fit  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  church  as  of  the  exchequer.*' 

Two  days  later,  tlie  resignation  of  Holdemesse  was  pai^ 
chased  by  a  pension  and  a  reversion,  and  Bute  took  the  seals  for 
the  nortliem  department,  accepting  as  his  oonfidentiid  under- 
secretary Charles  Jenkinson,  who  had  been  put  forward  by 
George  Grenville,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  king.  The  appoint* 
ments  brought  the  king  no  strength.  The  earl  of  Bute  was 
inferior  to  George  III.,  eveu  in  those  qualities  in  which  tliat 
prince  was  most  deficient ;  greatly  his  inferior  in  coorago  and 
energy  of  character.  Timid  by  nature,  he  united  peraiitemco 
with  pusillanimity,  Mid,  as  a  consequence,  witli  duplicity :  bo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  his  unfitness  for  tho 
conduct  of  a  party,  or  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  an  office  was  g^ven  to  an  open  and  romy 
lute  opponent  of  Pitt's  engagements  with  Germany;  and 
Charles  Townahend,  who  was,  in  parUament  and  in  Uf e,  "  for- 
ever on  the  rack  of  exertion,"  of  ill-regulated  ambition,  un- 
steady in  his  political  connections,  inclining  dways  to  the  king, 
yet  60  conscious  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  in  the  honae 
of  commons  by  his  eloquence  as  never  to  become  the  eervant 
of  the  king^s  friends,  was  made  secretary  of  war. 
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That  there  might  be  in  tho  cabinet  one  man  wlto  dared  to 
contradict  Pitt  and  oppoee  his  measures,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
though  without  emplojoneut,  was,  by  the  king's  command, 
summoned  to  attend  ite  meetings. 

These  changes  in  the  cabinet  assured  a  conflict  with  the 
colonies ;  the  course  of  negotiations  for  peace  between  England 
and  France  was  still  more  momentous  for  America, 

^'  Since  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  war,  we  must  make 
peace,'*  said  Choiseul,  who  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
had,  in  January  1761,  become  minister  of  war,  and  was  annex- 
ing to  these  departments  the  care  of  the  marine,  Kaunitz, 
of  Austria,  who  might  well  belie\re  that  Silesia  was  about  to 
be  recovered  for  his  sovereigu,  interposed  objections.  ^'  Wo 
have  these  three  yeare,"  answered  Choiseul,  *^  been  sacrificing 
our  interests  in  America  to  serve  the  queen  of  Hungary :  we 
can  do  it  no  longer,"  Grimaldi,  urging  the  utmost  secrecy, 
"  began  working  to  see  if  he  could  make  some  protective  al- 
liance with  France."  "  You  have  waited,"  he  waa  answered, 
**  till  we  are  destroyed,  and  you  are  consequently  of  no  use." 
And,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  within  five  days  of 
Bute's  accession  to  the  cabinet,  Choiseul  offered  to  negotiate 
separately  witb  England.     Pitt  assented. 

Choiseul  was,  like  Pitt,  a  statesman  of  consummate  ability ; 
but,  while  Pitt  overawed  by  the  authoritative  grandeur  of  his 
designs,  Choiseul  had  the  genius  of  intrigue,  lie  caiTied  into 
the  cabinet  restless  activity  and  the  arts  of  cabal.  Pitt  treated 
all  subjects  with  stateliness;  Choiseul  discussed  tlie  most 
weighty  in  jest.  Of  high  rank  and  great  wealth,  he  was  the 
first  person  at  court,  and  virtually  the  sole  minister.  Did  the 
king's  mistress,  who  had  ruled  his  predecessor,  interfere  with 
affairs,  he  would  reply  that  she  was  handsome  as  an  augel,  but 
throw  her  memorial  into  the  fire ;  and,  with  railleries  and  sar- 
casms, he  maintained  his  exclusive  power  by  a  clear  superiority 
of  spirit  and  resolution*  For  personal  intrepidity,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished even  among  the  French  gentry ;  and  as  he  ruled  the 
cabinet  by  his  decided  character,  so  he  brought  into  the  foreign 
polities  of  his  country  as  daring  a  mind  as  animated  any  man 
in  Fruneo  or  England.  It  was  the  judgment  of  Pitt  that  ho 
was  the  greatest  minister  Franco  had  seen  since  the  days  of 
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KiclielieiL  In  depth,  refinement,  and  quick  perceptions,  he 
had  na  superior.  To  the  dauphin,  who  cherished  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  past,  he  said :  '*  I  may  one  day  be  your  snbjeet, 
youp  servant  never»*'  A  free-thinkep,  an  enemy  to  the  <-*leiTgy, 
and  above  all  to  the  Jesuits,  he  united  himftelf  doeely  with  the 
parliaments,  and  knew  that  public  opinion  was  begimung  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  monarch.  Perceiving  that  Ainericm  wm 
lost  to  France,  he  proposed,  as  the  ba^sis  of  the  treaty,  tlut 
**  the  two  crowns  diould  remain  each  in  the  possession  of  what , 
it  had  conquered  from  the  other ; "  and,  while  he  named  epodli 
from  which  possession  was  to  date  in  every  continent^  he  waa  | 
willing  that  England  itself  should  suggest  other  periods.  On 
this  footing,  which  left  Canada,  Senegal,  perhaps  6i>r0e  alio^ 
and  the  ascendency  in  the  East  Indies  to  England,  and  U> 
France  nothing  but  Minorca  to  exchange  for  her  losses  in  the 
West  Indies,  all  Paris  believed  peace  to  be  certiun.  George 
IIL  wished  it  from  his  heart ;  and,  though  the  king  of  Spain 
proposed  to  France  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  (Sioi* 
seul  sincerely  desired  repose. 

To  further  the  negotiations,  Bussy,  in  May,  repaii^ed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  Ilans  Stanley  to  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  German  war,  France  proixised  tlttl 
England,  on  recovering  Hanover,  should  refrain  from  intarfioi^ 
ence ;  and  this  ]>oHcy  was  Bupp:>rted  in  England  by  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  The  king  of  Pm.sgia  knew  th^ 
Bute  and  George  III.  would  advise  him  to  make  peaoe  hy 
the  sacrifice  of  territory.  "How  is  it  possible,"  such  were 
the  words  addressed  by  Frederic  to  Pitt,  '*  how  can  the  Kng*^ 
lifih  nation  propose  to  me  to  make  cessions  to  my  enemiea— 
that  nation  which  has  guaranteed  my  possessions  by  aathontio 
acts  known  to  the  whole  world?  I  have  not  always  been 
finoceesful ;  and  what  man  in  the  universe  can  dispose  of  for- 
tune ?  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  my  enemies,  I  ata  iiill 
in  possession  of  a  part  of  Saxony,  and  I  am  firmly  resolved 
never  to  jneld  it  bnt  on  condition  tliat  the  Austrians,  th©  Blta^ 
sians,  and  the  French  shall  restore  to  me  eveiything  that  they 
have  taken  from  me. 

"  I  govern  myself  by  two  principles :  the  one  is  honor,  and 
the  other  tlie  interest  of  the  state  which  Heaven  has  given  me 
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to  rule.  Tlie  laws  whicli  these  principles  prescribe  to  me  are : 
first,  never  to  do  an  act  for  whicli  I  should  have  cause  to  blush, 
if  I  were  to  render  an  account  of  it  to  my  people ;  and  the  sec* 
ond,  to  eaerifice  for  the  welfare  and  glorj  of  my  cotmtry  the 
lafit  drop  of  my  blood.  With  these  maxims  I  can  never  yield 
to  my  enemies*  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  CanncD ;  your  great 
Queen  Elizabeth,  against  Philip  II.  and  the  Inrineible  Arma- 
da ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  restored  Sweden ;  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, whose  magnanimity,  valor,  and  perseverance  founded  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces — these  are  the  models  I  fol- 
low. You,  who  have  grandeur  and  elevation  of  soul,  disap- 
prove  my  choice,  if  you  can. 

"  All  Europe  turns  its  eye  on  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
kings,  and  by  the  fii-st  fruits  infers  the  future.  The  king  of 
£ngland  hm  but  to  elect  whether,  in  negotiating  peace,  he  will 
think  only  of  his  own  kingdom,  or,  preserving  his  word  and 
his  glory,  he  will  have  care  for  his  allies.  If  he  chooses  the 
latter  course,  I  shall  owe  him  a  hvely  gratitude;  and  poster- 
ity, which  judges  kings,  will  crown  him  with  l>enedictions." 

Pitt  replied  :  "  Would  to  God  that  the  moments  of  anxiety 
for  the  states  and  the  safety  of  the  most  invincible  of  mon- 
areha  were  entirely  passed  away ;  '*  and  Stanley,  in  liis  first 
interview  with  Choiseul,  was  instmcted  to  avow  the  purpose 
of  England  to  support  its  great  ally  "with  efficacy  and  good 
faith." 

When  France  expressed  a  hope  of  recovering  Canada,  as  a 
compensation  for  her  Gennan  conquests,  *^  They  must  not  be 
put  in  the  scale,*'  said  Pitt  to  Bussy.  **  The  members  of  the 
empire  and  your  own  allies  will  never  allow  yon  to  hold  one 
inch  of  ground  in  Germany.  The  whole  fruit  of  your  expedi- 
tions,  after  the  immense  waste  of  treasure  and  men,  will  be  to 
make  the  house  of  Austria  more  powerfu].**  "  I  wonder,''  said 
Choiseul  to  Stanley,  "that  your  great  Pitt  should  be  so  at- 

Itached  to  the  acquisition  of  Canada.  In  the  hands  of  France, 
it  will  always  be  of  service  to  you  to  keep  your  colonies  in 
that  dependence  wliich  they  will  not  fail  to  shake  oflE  the 
moment  Canada  shall  be  ceded.''  He  readily  consented  to 
abandon  that  province  to  England. 
The  restitution  of  the  merchant  ships,  which  the  English 
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cruisers  bad  seized  before  the  wbt^  was  justly  demanded. 
**Tlie  eannoiV  said  Pitt,  *'has  settled  the  qaeBtioo  in  oar 
favor;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  tribunal,  this  decision  is  a 
eentence,"  "  The  laat  cannon  has  not  yet  been  fired,"  retoited 
BussT ;  and  otlier  desperate  wars  were  to  come  for  domimoo 
and  for  equality  on  the  seas.  But  the  demand  for  indemnity 
would  not  have  been  persisted  in. 

Choiseul  was  ready  to  admit  concessions  with  regard  lo 
demolishing  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  if  France  could  retain  a 
harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
fisheries ;  without  these,  he  would  decline  further  negotiatioiu 
Pitt  refused  the  fisheries  altogether.  The  union  of  Fnmee 
with  Spain  was  the  consequence.  Toward  his  foreign  ene- 
mies, Pitt  looked  in  proud  serenity ;  and  yet  he  was  beeomillg 
sombre  and  anxious,  for  he  knew  that  his  own  king  had  pl^ 
pared  for  him  resistance  in  the  cabinet 

*'The  peace  which  is  offered,'-  said  Granville,  the  lorf 
president,  "  is  more  advantageous  to  England  than  any  ever 
concluded  with  France,  since  King  Henry  V.'s  time."  *'I 
pray  to  God,"  said  Bedford  to  Bute,  in  July,  **  Iub  miajesty 
may  avail  himself  of  tlus  opportunity  of  excelling  in  glory  and 
magnanimity  the  most  famous  of  his  predecessors  by  gri^ii^ 
his  people  a  reasonable  and  lasting  peace.  Will  taking  Mai^ 
tinique,  or  burning  a  few  more  miserable  villages  on  the  oonti* 
neut,  he  the  means  of  obtaining  a  better  peace  than  we  can 
command  at  present,  or  induce  the  French  to  relinqulfih  a  right 
of  fishery  ?  Indeed,"  he  pursued,  with  good  judgment  and 
good  feeling,  "  the  endeavoring  to  drive  France  entin^Iy  oat  of 
any  naval  power  is  fighting  against  nature,  and  can  tend  to  no 
one  good  to  this  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  excite  aQ 
the  naval  powers  in  Europe  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  agtins^ 
us,  as  adopting  a  system  of  a  monopoly  of  aU  naval  power,  dan* 
gerouB  t43  the  Hberties  of  Europe.^'  , 

At  the  king's  special  request,  Bedford  attended  the  calitDel 
council  of  the  twentieth  of  July,  to  discuss  the  oonditiont  of 
peace.  AU  the  rest  who  were  present  cowered  before  Pitt 
Bedford  "  was  tlie  single  man  who  dared  to  deliver  an  opinion 
contrary  to  his  sentiments,"  "  I,"  said  Newcastle,  *'  envy  him 
that  spirit  more  than  his  great  fortune  and  abiUties*^'    But  thai 
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iinion  between  Franca  and  Spain  was  already  bo  far  consum- 
mated that,  in  connection  with  the  French  memorialj  Bufisy 
hadj  on  the  fifteenth  of  July^  presented  a  note,  requiring,  what 
it  waa  known  that  Pitt  could  never  concede,  that  England 
should  afford  no  succor  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

This  note  and  this  memorial,  demanding  various  advan- 
tages for  Spain,  gave  Pitt  the  advantage.  To  the  private  inter- 
cesdon  of  the  king,  he  yielded  a  little,  but  in  appearance  only, 
on  the  subject  of  the  fishery,  and  at  the  next  council  he  pre- 
sented his  reply  to  France,  not  for  deliberation,  but  acceptance. 
Bute  dared  not  express  dissent ;  and,  as  Bedford  disavowed  all 
responsibility  and  retired,  Pitt,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  cabinet,  returned  the  memorials  relative  to  Prussia  and  to 
Spanish  affairs  as  inadmissible,  declaring  that  the  king  "  would 
not  suffer  the  disputes  with  Spain  to  be  blended  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  peace  between  the  two  nations," 

On  the  twenty-niuth  of  July,  Stanley,  bearing  the  ultima- 
tum of  England,  demanded  Canada ;  the  fisheries,  with  a  limit- 
ed and  valueleBS  concession  to  the  French,  and  that  only  on  the 
humiliatiDg  condition  of  reduciog  Dunkirk ;  half  the  neutral 
islands,  especially  St,  Lucia  and  Tobago ;  Senegal  and  Goree, 
that  is,  a  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade ;  Minorca ;  freedom  to 
assist  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  British  ascendency  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  ministers  of  Spain  and  Austria  could  not  conceal 
their  exultation.  *'  My  honor,"  replied  Choiseul  to  the  Eng- 
lish envoy,  "will  be  the  same  fifty  yeans  hence  as  now;  I  ad- 
mit without  the  least  reserve  the  king's  propensity  to  peace; 
his  majesty  may  sign  such  a  treaty  as  England  demands,  but 
my  hand  sliall  never  be  to  that  deed ; "  and,  claiming  the  right 
to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs,  with  the  approbation  of  Spain 
he  submitted  modifications  of  the  British  offen 

On  this  point  the  king  and  his  friends  made  a  rally ;  and 
the  answer  to  the  French  ultimatum,  peremptorily  rejecting 
it  and  making  the  appeal  to  **  arms,"  was  adopted  in  the  enl>i- 
net  by  a  majority  of  but  one  voice.  "  Why,"  asked  George, 
as  he  read  it,  "  were  not  words  chosen  in  which  all  might  have 
concurred  ? "  and  his  agitation  was  such  as  he  had  never  before 
shown.  The  friends  of  Bedford  mourned  over  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  the  danger  of  its  involving  Spain. 
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On  tlie  fifteenth  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Pitt  des- 
patched his  abrupt  declarationj  Choiseul  concladed  that  fatoiljr 
compact  which  was  designed  to  unite  all  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  m  a  counterpoise  to  the  maritime  ascendency 
of  England.  From  the  period  of  the  termination  of  existing 
hostilities,  France  and  Spain^  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  do- 
minions, were  to  stand  toward  foreign  powers  aa  one  state.  A 
war  begun  against  one  of  the  two  crowns  was  to  become  the 
personal  and  proper  war  of  the  other,  No  peace  should  be 
ma<ie  but  in  common.  In  war  and  in  peace,  each  should  re- 
galed the  interests  of  his  ally  as  his  own ;  should  reciprocally 
share  benefits  and  losses,  and  make  each  other  corresponding 
compensations. 

On  the  same  fifteenth  of  August,  and  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  Pitt,  France  and  Spain  concluded  a  special  con- 
vention, by  which  Spain  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Eng- 
land, unless  peace  should  be  concluded  between  FrMice  and 
England  before  the  first  day  of  May  1762.  Extending  his  eye 
to  all  the  states  interested  in  the  rights  of  neutral  flags — ^to 
Portugal,  Savoy,  Holland,  and  Denmark — Choiseul  covenanted 
with  Spain  that  Portugal  should  be  compelled,  and  the  others 
invited,  to  join  a  federative  union  "  for  the  oommon  advan- 
tage of  all  maritime  powers.'* 

Yet,  still  anxious  for  peace,  and  certain  either  to  secure  it 
or  to  place  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe  on  the  side  of  France, 
Choiseul  resolved  on  a  "  most  ultimate  "  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion by  abimdant  concessions ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September,  just  five  days  after  the  marriage  of  the  youthful 
sovereign  of  England  to  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strditz, 
Bussy  presented  the  final  propositionfl  of  France.  By  Pitt^ 
who  was  accurately  informed  of  the  special  convention  between 
France  and  Spain,  they  were  received  with  disdainful  indiffer- 
ence. A  smile  of  irony  and  a  few  broken  words  were  his  only 
answer,  and  he  became  "  more  overbearing  and  impracticable  '* 
than  ever.  With  one  hand  he  prepared  to  *'  smite  the  whole 
family  of  Bourbons,  and  wield  in  the  other  the  democracy  of 
England.**^  The  vastest  schemes  flashed  before  his  mindy  to 
chsuige  the  destinies  of  continents  and  mould  the  fortunes  of 
the  world.    Ue  resolved  to  seize  the  remaining  French  islands, 
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especially  Martinitjtie ;  to  conquer  Havana,  to  take  Panama. 
The  Philippine  islands  were  to  fall,  and  the  Spanish  monopoly 
in  the  New  World  was  to  be  broken  at  one  blow  and  forever, 
by  a  "  general  I'esignation  of  all  Spanish  America,  in  all  mat- 
ters which  might  be  deemed  beneficial  to  Great  Britain.'' 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Sepfeemberj  Pitt,  joined  only  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Temple,  Bubroitted  to  the  cabinet 
his  written  advice  to  recall  Loi^  Bristol,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, from  Madrid.  "From  prudence  as  well  as  spirit^"  affirmed 
the  secretary,  "  we  ought  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  first  blow. 
If  any  war  can  provide  its  own  resources,  it  must  be  a  war 
with  Spaixu  Their  flota  has  not  arrived ;  the  taking  it  disables 
their  hands  and  strengthens  onrs<"  Bute,  spealdng  the  opinion 
of  the  king,  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  project  a^  rash  and  ill- 
advised  ;  Granville  wished  not  to  be  precipitate  ;  Temple  sup- 
ported Pitt ;  Newcastle  was  neuten  During  these  discussions, 
all  classes  of  the  people  of  England  were  gazing  at  the  pageant 
of  the  coronation^  or  relating  to  each  other  how  the  king,  kneel- 
ing before  the  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,  reverently  put  off 
his  crown  as  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  archbishop, 
A  second  meeting  of  the  cabinet  waa  attended  by  all  the  minis- 
ters ;  they  heard  Pitt  exjDlain  correctly  the  private  convention 
by  which  Spain  had  bound  itself  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  following  May,  but  they  came  to  no  decision. 
At  a  third  meeting,  all  the  great  whig  lords  objected,  having 
combined  with  the  favorite  to  drive  the  great  representative  of 
the  people  from  power.  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke,  Devon- 
shire and  Bedford,  even  Ligonier  and  Anson,  as  well  as  Bute 
and  Mansfield,  assisted  in  his  defeat  Pitt,  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Temple,  stood  alone.  Stung  by  the  opposition  of  the 
united  ohgarchy,  Pitt  remembered  how  he  made  his  way  into 
the  cabinet  "This,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  ooUeagnes,  as  he 
bade  defiance  to  the  aristocracy,  and  appealed  from  them  to 
the  country  which  his  inspiring  influence  had  rescued  from 
disgrace,  '^  this  is  the  moment  for  humbHng  ihe  whole  house 
of  Bourbon ;  if  I  cannot  in  this  instance  prevail,  this  shaU  be 
the  last  time  I  will  sit  in  this  cotmcil.  Called  to  the  ministry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  conceive  myself  ac- 
countable for  my  conduct,  I  will  not  remain  in  a  situation 
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which  makes  me  responsiblo  for  measures  I  am  no  longep  al- 
lowed to  guide/'  "  If  the  right  honorable  gentleman/'  replied 
Granville,  "be  resolved  to  assume  the  right  of  directing  the 
operations  of  the  war,  to  what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this 
council  ?  When  he  talks  of  beLug  responsible  to  the  people,  lie 
talks  the  laDguage  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  foists  that 
at  this  board  he  is  responsible  only  to  the  king*" 

The  minister  attributed  his  defeat  not  so  much  to  the  king 
and  Bute  as  to  Newcastle  and  Bedford ;  yet  the  king  was  him- 
self a  partner  in  the  conspiracy ;  and,  as  he  rejected  the  written 
advice  that  Pitt  and  Temple  had  given  him,  they  resolved  to 
retire.  Greu\dlle  should  have  retired  with  his  brother-in-law 
and  brother ;  but,  though  he  feared  to  offend  liis  family,  he 
loved  his  lucrative  posts,  and  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Bute,  who  assured  him  from  the  king  that,  if  he  would  remain 
in  the  cabinet,  "  his  honor  should  be  the  king's  honor,  his  die- 
grace  the  king's  dif^grace." 

On  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  October,  William  Pitt — ^dow 
venerable  from  years  and  glory,  the  greatest  minister  of  his 
century,  one  of  the  few  yery  great  men  of  his  age,  among  ora- 
tors the  only  peer  of  Demosthenes,  the  man  without  title  or 
fortune,  who,  finding  England  in  an  abyss  of  weakness  znA 
disgrace,  conquered  Canada  and  the  Ohio  valley  and  Gnadft^ 
loupe,  sustained  Prussia  from  annihilation,  humbled  France, 
gained  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  won  supremacy  in  Hindostant 
and  at  home  vanquished  faction — stood  in  the  presence  of 
Geoi^  to  resign  his  power.  The  young  and  inexperienced 
king  received  the  seals  with  ease  and  firmness,  without  re- 
questing him  to  resume  his  office;  yet  he  approved  his  past 
services,  and  made  liim  an  unlimited  offer  of  rewards*  At 
the  same  time,  he  exprea^ed  himself  satisfied  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  his  coimcil,  and  declared  he  should 
have  found  himself  under  the  greatest  difficulty  how  t^o  have 
acted^  had  that  council  concurred  as  fully  in  supporting  the 
measure  proposed  as  they  had  done  in  rejecting  it.  The  great 
commoner  began  to  reply ;  but  the  anxious  and  never-ceaang 
application,  which  his  post  had  required,  combined  with  ropent- 
ed  attacks  of  hereditary  disease,  had  shattered  his  nervoQS  sys- 
tem.   "  I  confess,  sir/'  said  he,  '^  I  had  but  too  much  roMon  to 
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^:^^ect  your  majesty's  displeasure.    I  did  not  come  prepared 
^OT  this  exceeding  goodness ;  pardon  me,  sir,  it  overpowers  me, 
L^  oppresses  me ; "  and  the  man  who  by  his  words  and  his  spirit 
txad  restored  his  country's  affairs,  and  lifted  it  to  imprecedented 
•^power  and  honor  and  self-reliance,  burst  into  tears.    On  the 
^■□lext  day,  the  king  seemed  impatient  to  bestow  some  mark  of 
^avor ;  and,  as  Canada  had  been  acquired  by  the  ability  and 
:firnmess  of  his  minister,  he  offered  him  that  government,  with 
^  salary  of  five  thousand  poimds.    But  Pitt  overflowed  with 
affection  for  his  wife  and  children.    The  state  of  his  private 
affairs  was  distressed  in  consequence  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  public  conduct.   "  I  should  be  doubly  happy,"  he  avowed, 
"  could  I  see  those  dearer  to  me  than  myself  comprehended  in 
that  monument  of  royal  approbation  and  goodness."    A  peer- 
age, therefore,  was  conferred  on  Lady  Hester,  his  wife,  with  a 
grant  of  three  thousand  pounds  on  the  plantation  duties,  to  be 
paid  annually  during  the  lives  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her 
eldest  son;  and  these  marks  of  the  royal  approbation,  very 
moderate  in  comparison  with  his  merits,  if  indeed  those  merits 
had  not  placed  him  above  all  rewards,  were  accepted  "  with 
veneration  and  gratitude."    Thus  he  retired,  having  destroyed 
the  balance  of  the  European  colonial  system  by  the  ascendency 
of  England,  confirmed  the  hostility  of  France  and  Spain  to  his 
country,  and  impaired  his  own  popularity  by  surrendering  his 
family  as  hostages  to  the  aristocracy  for  a  peerage  and  a  pen- 
sion. 

VOL.  n. — 85 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

TBE  ACIB  OF  TRADE  PBOTOKB  SEYOLUTION.      THE  BEMODELUXG 
OF  THE  OOLOIOAI.  GOYEKKMENT8. 

1T61-1762. 

The  legislatiire  of  MaflsachnsettB  still  acknowledged  that 
^  their  own  resolve  could  not  alter  an  act  of  parliament,"  and 
that  everj  proceeding  of  theirs  which  was  in  conflict  with  a 
British  statute  was  for  that  reason  void.  And  yet  the  justice 
and  the  anthority  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  was  denied ;  and, 
when  the  officers  of  the  customs  made  a  petition  for  ^^wiits  of 
assistance  "  to  enforce  them,  the  colony  r^arded  its  liberties  in 
periL  This  is  the  opening  scene  of  American  resistance.  It 
began  in  New  England,  and  made  its  first  battle-ground  in  a 
court-room.  A  lawyer  of  Boston,  with  a  tongue  of  flame  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  seer,  stepped  forward  to  demonstrate  that 
all  arbitrary  authority  was  unconstitutional  and  against  the  law. 

In  February  1761,  Hutchinson,  the  new  chief  justice,  and 
his  four  associates,  sat  in  the  crowded  council-chamber  of  the 
old  town-house  in  Boston  to  hear  arguments  on  the  question 
wlietlier  tlie  persons  employed  in  enforcing  tlie  acts  of  trade 
should  have  power  to  demand  generally  the  assistance  of  all 
the  executive  officers  of  the  colony. 

A  statute  of  Charles  11.,  argued  Jeremiah  Gridley  for  the 
crown,  allows  writs  of  assistance  to  be  issued  by  the  English 
court  of  exchequer ;  a  colonial  law  devolves  the  power  of  that 
court  on  the  colonial  superior  court ;  and  a  statute  of  William 
III.  extends  to  the  revenue  oflScers  in  America  like  powers, 
and  a  right  to  "  like  assistance,"  as  in  England.  To  refuse  the 
writ  is,  then,  to  deny  that  "  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is 
the  sovereign  legislator  of  the  British  empire." 
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Oxenbridge  Thacber,  wbo  first  rose  in  reply,  sbowedj  mild- 
ly aiid  with  learning,  that  the  ml©  of  the  English  courts  was  in 
this  case  not  applicable  to  America. 

But  James  Otis,  a  natire  of  Barnstable,  whose  irritable  na- 
ture was  rocked  by  the  impulses  of  fitfid  passions,  disdaining 
fees  or  rewards,  stood  np  amid  the  crowd  as  the  champion 
of  the  colonies.  "I  am  determined,"  such  were  his  words, 
"  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  hejdtji  «i>plauBe,  and  even  Ufe,  to  the 
sacred  calls  of  my  country,''  *'in  opposition  to  a  kind  of  power 
of  which  the  exercise  cost  one  king  of  England  his  head  and 
another  his  throne."  He  pointed  ont  that  writs  of  assistance 
were  "nnivereal,  being  directed  to  all  oflicers  and  subjects" 
throughout  the  colony,  and  compelling  the  whole  government 
and  people  to  render  aid  in  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  for  the 
plantations ;  that  they  were  perpetual,  no  method  existing  by 
which  they  could  be  I'etumed  or  accounted  for;  that  they  gave 
even  to  the  menial  servants  employed  in  the  customs,  on  bare 
suspicion,  without  oath,  without  inquiry,  perhaps  from  malice 
or  revenge,  authority  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  own 
house,  of  which  tlie  laws  should  be  the  battlements.  "  These 
writs"  he  described  "as  the  worst  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  most  destnictive  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
law."  And  he  entreated  attention  to  an  argument  which  rest- 
ed on  universal  *'  principles  foimded  in  truth."  Tracing  the 
lineage  of  freedom  to  its  origin,  he  opposed  the  claims  of  the 
British  officers  by  the  authority  of  '* reason;"  that  they  were 
at  war  with  "  the  constitution^"  he  proved  by  appeals  to  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  and  its  English  liberties.  The  prece- 
dent cited  against  him  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Charles  U,, 
and  was  but  evidence  of  the  subserviency  of  some  "  ignorant 
clerk  of  the  exchequer ; "  but,  even  if  there  were  precedents, 
"all  precedents,"  ho  insisted^  **are  under  control  of  the  princi- 
ples of  law."  Nor  could  an  express  statute  sanction  the  en- 
forcement of  acts  of  trade  by  general  writs  of  assistance.  "  No 
act  of  parliament,"  such  were  his  words,  which  initiated  a  revo- 
lution, "  can  establish  such  a  writ ;  even  though  made  in  the 
very  language  of  the  petition,  it  would  be  a  nullity.  An  act  of 
parliament  against  the  constitution  is  void."  The  majority  of 
the  judges  were  aweHitmck,  and,  on  the  question  before  them, 
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The  old  memben  of  Oe  npenor  cnneft^  i 
of  Theckr  ani  Oti^mdned  to 
,  wlia  Hfcr  peir  veiBj  of  iwdfiBir  to  Oft : 
i  to  BfOf^previued  win  In  iBetnEot  to  < 
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to  "Ehglend,  Tlie  answer  eame;  smd  the  iubeezTieiit  eamt; 
mrreiidering  their  own  opinions  to  ministerial  anthoricr  and 
diar^arding  law,  granted  writs  of  atsostance  whenever  the  o&- 
cers  of  the  revenne  applied  for  them. 

Bnt  Otis  waa  borne  onward  by  a  spirit  which  mastered  hm 
and  increaaed  in  vigor  as  the  acorm  rose.  Gifted  with  a  sensi- 
tive and  most  avmpathetic  natm^  his  goal  was  agitated  in  the 
popnlar  tempest  as  the  gold  leaf  in  the  electrometer  fhztteia  at 
the  approach  of  the  thnnder-clond.  He  led  the  van  of  Amai- 
can  patriots ;  jet  impassioned  rather  than  cautions,  disintcro&ted 
and  incapable  of  cold  calcolatioii,  now  foaming  with  rage,  now 
desponding,  he  was  often  like  one  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  msh 
into  battle,  f oigets  his  shield.  Thongh  indulging  in  vehement 
perBr>nal  criminations,  he  was  wholly  free  from  rancor;  and, 
when  the  fit  of  passion  passed  awav,  was  mild  and  easy  to  be 
entreated*  His  impnlses  were  always  for  liberty,  and  foil  of 
confidence ;  yet  his  nndentanding,  in  moments  of  depression, 
wonld  shrink  back  from  his  own  inspirations.  In  the  presence 
of  an  excited  andienoe,  he  can^t  and  increased  the  contagion. 
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and  nished  onward  ^^4tli  fervid  and  impetuous  eloquence ;  but, 
away  from  the  crowd,  he  eonld  be  soothed  into  a  yielding  in- 
confiiateney*  Thus  he  toiled  and  suffered,  an  uncertain  leader 
of  a  party,  yet  thrilling  and  informing  the  multitude;  not 
Bteadfast  in  conduct,  yet  by  flashes  of  sagacity  lighting  the 
people  along  their  perilous  way;  the  man  of  the  American 
protest,  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  country's  triumph. 

The  subserviency  of  Hutehinson  increased  the  pubUc  dis- 
content. Men  lost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  highest 
judicial  tribunal ;  for  innovations  under  pretence  of  law  were 

.  confinned  by  judgments  incompatible  with  English  liberties. 

I  The  admiralty  court,  hateful  beeause  instituted  by  a  British 
parliament  to  punish  infringements  of  the  acts  of  trade  in 
America  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  had,  in  distribute 
ing  the  proceeds  of  forfeitures,  violated  the  statutes  which  it 
was  appointed  to  enforce.     Otis  endeavored  to  compel  a  reeti- 

I  tution  of  the  third  of  forfeitures,  which  by  the  revenue  laws 
belonged  to  the  king  for  the  u&e  of  the  province,  but  had  been 
misappropriated,  "  The  injury  done  the  province^*  was  admit- 
ted by  the  chief  justice,  who  yet  screened  the  fraud  by  incon- 
sistently asseHing  a  want  of  jurisdiction  to  redress  it.  The 
court  of  admiralty,  in  which  the  wrong  oripnated,  had  always 
been  deemed  grievous,  because  unconstitutional ;  its  authority 
fieemed  now  established  by  judges  devoted  to  the  prerogative. 
Unable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  illiberal  doctrines  in  the 
courts,  the  people  of  Boston,  in  May  1701,  with  unbounded 
and  very  general  enthusiasm,  elected  Otis  one  of  their  repre- 
eentatives  to  the  assembly.  *'  Out  of  this,''  said  Buggies  to 
the  royalist  Chandler,  of  Worcester,  **  a  faction  will  arise  that 
will  shake  tliia  province  to  its  foimdation." 

Virginia  resisted  the  British  commercial  system  from  ab- 
horrence of  the  slave-trade.  The  legislature  of  VirgiBia  had 
repeat^y  shown  a  disposition  to  obstruct  the  commerce;  a 
deeply  seated  public  opinion  began  more  and  more  to  avow  the 
evils  and  the  injustice  of  slavery ;  and,  in  1761,  it  was  proposed 
to  suppress  the  importation  of  Africans  by  a  prohibitory  duty. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  long  and  violent  debate  was 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  representative  of  Westmoreland.  De- 
scended from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia,  he  had  l>een 
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educated  in  Engkad ;  lus  first  recxifded  speech  wae  etifoy, 
IB  behalf  of  htunaa  freedom.    In  the  ctxxtisxoeA  impcntitiaii 
of  slaves^  he  foreboded  danger  to  the  political  and  motiL  in- 
tereslB  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  an  incfioifle  of  the  free  Angb- 
Saxons,  he  argaed^  would  footer  aria  and  Tiiied  agricQltnre, 
while  a  race  doomed  to  abject  bondage  waa  ol  neeeeatj  m 
enemj  to  Bocial  happinees.    He  painted  fi^m  aneieDt  Uitej 
the  horrors  of  servile  insurrections.    He  deprecated  the  hxp^ 
baroua  atrocity  of  the  trade  with  Africa,  and  ita  yiolaitkni  of 
the  equal  rights  of  men  created  like  oarselyes  in  the  image  cl 
God.     "  Chriatianily/*  thus  he  spoke  in  conclusion,  "by  intro- 
ducing into  Europe  the  truest  principles  of  uniTetBal  beuBTO- 
lence  and  brotherly  lore,  happily  abolished  dvil  slavery.    Let 
ua  who  prof  ees  the  same  reU^on  practice  its  procepts,  and,  hy 
agreeing  to  this  duty,  pay  a  proper  regard  to  our  true  interesti 
and  to  tlie  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.^'    The  tax  for 
which  Lee  raised  his  Toice  was  carried  through  the  assembly  of 
Virginia ;  but  from  England  a  negative  followed  every  oolooial 
act  tending  to  diminish  the  slave-trade. 

South  Carolina,  appalled  by  the  great  increase  of  its  black 
population,  endeavored  by  its  own  laws  to  restrain  importatioiis 
of  slaves,  and  in  like  manner  came  into  collision  with  the  same 
British  policy.  But  a  war  with  the  Cherokeca  weaned  its  citi- 
zens still  more  from  Great  Britain. 

**I  am  for  war/^  said  Saloa^,  the  young  warrior  of  Estatoe, 
at  a  great  council  of  his  nation.  "The  spirits  of  our  murdered 
brothere  still  call  on  us  to  avenge  them ;  he  that  will  not  take 
np  this  hatchet  and  follow  me  is  no  better  than  a  woman ;  ^ 
and  hostilities  were  renewed.  To  reduce  the  monntaiiieer^ 
General  Amherst,  early  in  17C1,  sent  about  thirteen  hundred 
regulars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Grant,  the  oame 
who,  in  1758,  had  been  shamefully  beaten  near  Pittsboi^. 
The  province  added  as  many  more  of  its  own  citizens,  under 
the  command  of  Henry  Middleton,  who  counted  among  his 
officers  Ilenry  LaurenSj  William  Moultrie,  and  Francis  Marion. 

The  Cherokees  were  in  want  of  ammunition,  and  eoald  not 
resist  the  invasion.  The  English,  who  endured  hardshtpt  and 
losses  in  reaching  and  crossing  the  mountains,  sojcvumed  foir 
thirty  days  west  of  the  Alleghanios,    They  became  umstem  of 
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every  town  in  the  middle  settlement,  and  in  the  oatside  towns 
whicli  lay  on  another  brancli  of  the  TennesBee;  and  drove 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  to  wander  among  the  mountains. 
They  extended  their  frontier  seventy  miles  toward  the 
west ;  and  the  chiefs  were  compelled  to  repair  to  Charleston, 
and  there,  with  the  royal  governor  and  council,  to  covenant 
the  peace  and  friendship  which  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  light 
of  morning  slaould  dawn  on  their  viDages^  or  fountains  gush 
from  their  hillsides.  Then  all  returned  to  dwell  once  more  in 
tlieir  ancient  homes.  Around  them,  nature,  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  exhaustless  power,  renewed  her  beauty ;  but  for  the 
men  of  that  region  the  gladdening  contidence  of  their  inde- 
pendence in  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  gone. 

In  these  expeditions  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  Gads- 
den and  Middleton,  Moultrie  and  Marion,  were  trained  to  arms. 
At  Pittsburg,  the  Yirginians^  as  all  agreed,  had  saved  Grant 
from  utter  ruin ;  tbe  CaroIiniauB  believed  his  return  from  their 
western  country  was  due  to  provincial  courage.  The  Scottish 
colonel  concealed  the  wound  of  his  self -love  by  supercilious- 
ness. Kesenting  his  arrogance  with  scorn,  Middleton  chal- 
lenged him,  and  they  met.  The  challenge  was  generally  cen- 
fiured,  for  Grant  had  come  to  defend  the  province;  but  the 
long-cherished  affection  of  South  Carolina  for  England  began 
to  be  mingled  with  disgust  and  anger. 

New  York  was  aroused  to  opposition,  because  within  six 
weeks  of  the  resignation  of  Pitt  the  independency  of  tlie  judi- 
.  ciary  was  struck  at  throughout  all  America,  On  the  death  of 
I  the  chief  justice  of  Netv  York,  his  successor,  one  Pratt,  a 
Boston  lawjxr,  was  appointed  at  the  Idng^s  pleasure,  and  not 
during  good  beliavior,  as  had  l>een  done  "  before  the  late  king^s 
death*"  The  assembly  held  the  new  tenure  of  judicial  power 
to  be  inconsistent  with  American  liberty;  Monckton,  coming 
in  glory  from  Quebec  to  enter  on  the  government  of  New 
York,  before  seeking  fresh  dangers  in  the  West  Indies,  cen- 
sured it  in  the  presence  of  the  council ;  even  Golden  advised 
against  iL  Pratt  himself,  after  his  selection  for  the  vacant 
place  on  the  bench,  wrote  that,  "  as  the  parliament  at  the  revo- 
lution thought  it  the  necessary  riglit  of  Englishmen  to  have 
.  the  judges  safe  from  being  turned  out  by  the  crown,  the  peo- 
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pie  of  ^ew  York  ekim  the  right  of  EngGisIizDieQ  m  this  re- 
Bpect^  But,  in  NoTember,  the  board  of  trade  reported  to  the 
Ucg  against  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  as  ^^a  pemieioas 
propofiitioD^"  "snbversive  of  all  true  policy,'^  "and  t^MiT^g  to 
leaaen  the  jost  dependence  of  ^e  colonies  upon  the  gOTertK 
m^it  of  the  mother  country,"  The  representation  found  £airor 
with  the  king ;  and,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  erstem,  on 
the  ninth  of  December  1761,  the  instruction  went  forth, 
through  Egreniont,  to  all  colonial  governors,  to  grant  no  jndipia] 
commifusions  but  during  pleasure. 

To  make  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  the  king^s  will  wiB 
to  turn  the  bench  of  judges  into  instramenta  of  the  prerog^ 
tivcj  and  to  subject  the  administration  of  justice  thpougbc»ut  aQ 
America  to  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  The  assem- 
bly of  New  York  rose  up  against  the  encroachment,  deeming 
it  a  deliberate  step  toward  despotic  authority ;  the  standing  in- 
struction they  resolved  should  be  changed,  or  they  would  gtunt 
no  salary  whatever  to  the  judges.  "  If  I  cannot  be  supported 
with  a  competent  salary,"  wrote  Pratt,  in  January  1762,  **  the 
office  must  be  abandoned^  and  his  majesty's  prerogative  most 
suffer."  "  Why,"  asked  Golden,  **  should  tlie  chief  justices  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  have  certain  and  fixed  salaries  from 
the  crown,  and  a  chief  justice  of  so  considerable  a  province  as 
this  be  left  to  \)eg  his  bread  of  the  people  ? "  And  he  reported 
to  the  board  of  trade  the  source  of  opposition  in  New  Tork» 
saying :  **  For  some  years  past  three  popular  lawyers,  educated  in 
Connecticut^  who  have  strongly  imbibed  the  independent  prin* 
eiples  of  that  country,  calmnmate  the  administration  in  every 
exerdse  of  the  prerogative,  and  get  the  applause  of  the  mob  by 
propagating  the  doctrine  that  all  authority  is  derived  from  ih© 
I>eopleu"  These  "three  p<3pular  lawyers"  were  William  Liv- 
ingston, John  Morin  Scott,  and  one  who  afterward  turned  a^de 
from  the  career  of  patriotism,  the  historian  William  Smith, 

*'Tou  adore  the  OUverian  times,"  said  Bernard  toMayhew^ 
at  Boston.  "  I  adore  Him  alone  who  is  before  all  times,*'  an* 
swered  Mayhew ;  and  at  the  same  time  avowed  his  zeal  for  the 
principles  of  "the  glorious  revolutdon  "  of  1688,  especially  for 
"the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  writing."  The  old  Puritan 
strife  about  prelacy  was  renewed.     Mayhew  marshalled  public 
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opinion  against  bishops,  while  Massachusetts,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Otis,  dismissed  the  Episcopalian  Bollan,  its  honest 
agent,  and,  intending  to  select  a  dissenter  who  should  be  able 
to  employ  for  the  protection  of  its  liberties  the  political  infln- 
ence  of  the  nonconformists  in  England,  it  intrusted  its  affairs 
to  Jasper  Mauduit,  who,  though  a  dissenter,  was  connected 
through  his  brother,  Israel  Mauduit,  with  Jenkinson  and  Bute, 
with  Mansfield  and  the  king. 

The  great  subject  of  discontent  was  the  enforcement  of 
the  acts  of  trade  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  where  a  royalist 
judge  determined  questions  of  property  without  a  jury,  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  crown  officers,  and  derived  his  own 
emoluments  exclusiyely  from  his  portion  of  the  forfeitm*es 
which  he  himself  had  full  power  to  declare.  The  governor, 
too,  was  sure  to  lean  to  the  side  of  large  seizures ;  for  he  by 
law  enjoyed  a  third  of  all  the  fines  imposed  on  goods  that  were 
condemned.  The  l^islature,  angry  that  Hutchinson,  as  chief 
justice,  in  defiance  of  the  plain  principles  of  law,  should  lend 
himself  to  the  schemes  of  the  crown  officers,  began  to  notice 
how  many  offices  he  had  accumulated  in  his  hands.  Otis^  with 
the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
uniting  in  the  same  person  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
powers ;  but  four  or  five  years  passed  away  before  the  distinc- 
tion was  much  heeded,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  judges  were 
punished  by  a  reduction  of  their  salaries.  The  general  writs 
of  assistance,  which  were  clearly  illegal,  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  a  provincial  enactment  but  for  the  negative  of  the 
governor. 

The  people  were  impatient  of  the  restrictions  on  their  trade, 
and  began  to  talk  of  procuring  themselves  justice. 
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Tab  qoeeo,  still  in  har  faoneymooi^  ejqi— ad  hatJBf  it 
die  xeagiuili0n  of  FStt  Geoige  Graayaia»  bf  mwnntmg  to 
tike  the  oondiict  of  the  public  bunnetB  in  the  lioaee  d  «■»- 
moof^  ertnoged  himielf  fltill  more,  from  his  broOieMii'lnr; 
Imt  William  Fitt  was  tfia  a  grest  power  abore  die  lab^ 
ilLthestoteu  He  luid  infoaed  bia  own  apiiit  into  die  aomgr  and 
navy  of  England,  The  atringpi  wbieh  be  bad  atnok  adll  rir 
brated;  bia  lig^ty like  that  of  an  ^'anmhihted  star,'' atiU  goidad 
his  ooimtry  to  deeds  of  danger  and  gloiy;  and,  in  the  fint  davs 
of  Jannarjr  1762,  the  king,  tardily  adopting  his  oonnsels,  de- 
clared war  against  Spain. 

The  Boman  Catholic  powers,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and 
the  German  empire,  the  mighty  anthorities  of  the  middle  age, 
blessed  by  the  consecrating  prayers  of  the  see  of  Bome,  were 
united  in  arms ;  yet  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  could  not  control 
the  war.  The  federation  of  the  weaker  maritime  states  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  the  protector  of  eqnaHty  on  the 
seas. 

In  profound  ignorance  of  the  state  of  politics  on  the  conti- 
nent, George  III.,  a  week  later,  directed  Sir  Joseph  Torke,  the 
British  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  tempt  the  empress  of  Austria 
to  return  to  its  old  alliance  with  England  by  the  hope  of  some 
ulterior  acquisitions  in  Italy.  The  experienced  diplomatist 
promptly  hinted  to  his  employers  that  the  offer  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Silesia  would  be  more  effective.  A  clandestine  propo- 
sition from  England  to  Austria  was  a  treachery  to  Frederic ;  it 
became  infinitely  more  so,  when  success  in  the  negotiation 
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would  have  pledged  England's  iBfluence  to  compel  Frederic  to 
the  retrocession  of  Silesia.  "  Her  imperial  majesty  and  her 
minister,"  said  Kannitz,  *'  cannot  nndenstand  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  this  confidential  overture  of  the  English;"  and  it  did 
not  remain  a  secret. 

**  To  terminate  this  deadly  war  advantageously,"  thus  wrote 
Frederic,  the  same  month,  to  George  III.,  **  there  is  need  of 
nothing  but  constancy ;  but  we  must  persevere  to  the  end.  I 
Bee  difficulties  still  without  number ;  instead  of  appalling  me, 
they  encourage  me  by  the  hope  of  overcoming  them."  To 
break  or  bend  the  firm  will  of  the  king  of  Pnissia,  the  Brit- 
ifih  king  and  his  favorite  invited  the  interposition  of  Russia* 
So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Empress  Elizabetli  was  no 
more,  and  that  she  had  been  succeeded  by  her  nephew^  Peter 
m.,  who  was  devote<l  to  Frederic,  the  British  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  received  a  credit  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  be  used  as  bril>es,  and  was  treacherously  instructed  by  Bute 
to  moderate  the  zealous  friendship  of  the  new  czar  for  the  great 
continental  ally  of  England. 

Tlie  armies  of  Russia  were  encamped  in  East  Prussia ;  to 
Gallitzin,  the  minister  of  Russia  at  London,  Bute  intimated 
that  England  would  aid  the  emperor  to  retain  the  conquest,  if 
he  would  continue  to  hold  the  king  of  Prussia  in  check*  But 
the  duvahic  czar,  indignant  at  the  perfidy,  enclosed  Gallitzin'S 
lespatch  to  Frederic  liimself,  restored  to  him  all  the  conquests 
that  had  been  made  from  his  kingdom,  settled  with  him  a 
peace  including  a  guarantee  of  Silesia,  and  finally  transferred  a 
^Kussian  army  to  his  camp.  The  Empress  Catharine,  who  be- 
fore midsummer  succeeded  her  husband,  withdrew  from  the 
war,  and  gave  Europe  the  example  of  moderation  and  neutral- 
ity. Deserted  by  England,  Frederic  trod  in  solitude  the  paths 
&f  greatness. 

During  these  negotiations,  Konckton,  with  an  army  of 
*^twelve  thousand  men,  assisted  by  Rodney  and  a  fleet  of  six- 
teen  sail  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  appeared  off  Marti- 
nique; and,  in  February  1762,  the  richest  and  best  of  the 
French  colonies,  strongly  guarded  by  natural  defences  which 
art  bad  improved,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Grenada,  St,  Lu- 
cia, St.  Vincent's,  were  soon  after  occupied. 


SM  OVEKTUBOV  or  THB  COIJ05IAL  STBZBt    mi.;  cm.  nx. 

arim  of  Hevcwd^iriu  va  teoerring  **iD  khMk  of  ^^* 
froai  Ui  isoeialet  in  llie  CMfchiiiBt..  0&  ottttun  of  widdkoU- 
nug  tlie  nbodj  from  FhBD%  he  inAi^ed  widi  Bvte  In  hiftii 
of  twimplmt>  Heidatesof  tlieiiilemw: ''The  eari  ii0f«r 
I'tHiuffiiffi  Ti#  to  ffwiti'iffift  in  ffPffjL  oar  nid  a  cirfl  Atw  to 
ine;''  and,  inert  Bngeriii|fr,  the  veteiip  iti^^ 

With  him  ieH  the  old  whig  pftrty,  which  had  so  loDg  gor- 
emed  ^^*tfr^  It  needed  to  be  purified  hj  a  kiig^  oonflset 
with  the  tishentoffB  oi  i^  methods  oi  eomiptioQ  beCore  it  eooU 
enter  on  the  work  of  reform.  But  the  power  of  the  people 
wia  cocmng  with  an  eoefgf  whieh  it  would  be  neither  mSe  IMW 
poenUe  to  neglect  In  die  daja  in  wfaidi  the  old  wfa%  pertf 
of  England  was  in  its  agonj^  EooflBeaa  toM  the  world  that 
^  the  iOTereigntj  of  the  people  ii  older  dian  die  iiMlilntiuya 
which  restiwi  it;  and  that  theae  mstitDliona  are  not  ob^^ 
toiTy  bnt  hj  coneenf  With  a  foredght  as  keen  as  that  of | 
Lord  Chesterfield,  he  wrote :  ^^Ton  put  troal  in  the  eaatf 
order  of  society^  without  reflecting  that  diis  order  k  eobjeet  to ' 
inevitable  changes.  We  ai^  approach!^ the  state  of  ^iessand 
the  age  of  revolutions,  I  hold  it  imposBble  thai  the  gnt^ 
monarchies  of  Europe  should  endure  much  longer*'' 

On  the  retirement  of  Newcastle,  Bute,  near  die  end  of 
May,  tran^erring  the  seals  of  the  northern  department  to 
George  Greuville,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  fee- 
blest of  Britkh  prime  ministers ;  Bedford  remained  privj  seal; 
Egremont,  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  and 
America ;  and,  earlj  in  June,  Halifax  entered  the  cabinel  aa 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Charles  Townshend  was  stUl  etere- 
taiy  at  war,  jet  restless  at  occupying  a  station  inferior  to  Oreih 
viUe's ;  Lord  North  retained  his  seat  at  the  treasniy  board. 

But  the  exhausted  condition  of  France  compeDed  her  to 
seek  peace;  in  Febnmiy  and  March,  the  subject  had  been 
opened  for  discussion  through  the  ministers  of  Sardinia  in 
London  and  Versailles ;  and,  early  in  May,  Bute  wae  able  to 
Bubmit  his  project  Bedford  approved,  and  accepted  the  em* 
bassy  to  France. 

'^A  good  p^ee  with  foreign  enemies,*'  said  HntchiaiO(D| 
from  Massachusetts^  as  early  as  March,  *'  would  enable  oa  to j 
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make  a  better  defence  against  onr  domestic  foes."  It  had  been 
already  decided  that  every  American  judge  should  hold  his 
appointment  at  the  royal  pleasure.  Hardy,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  having  violated  his  instructions,  by  issuing  a  commis- 
sion to  judges  during  good  behavior,  was  promptly  dismissed ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bute,  William  Franklin,  the  only  son 
of  the  great  adversary  of  the  proprietaries  of  Penoflylvania, 
became  his  successor. 

Wlien  New  York  refused  to  vote  salaries  to  Pratt,  its  chief 
justice,  unless  he  should  receive  an  independent  commission^  the 
boaixi  of  ti-ade,  in  June  1762,  recommended  that  he  should  have 
his  salary  from  the  royal  quit-rents.  "  Such  a  salaiy,"  it  was 
pleaded  to  the  board  by  the  chief  justice  himself,  *^  could  not 
fail  to  render  the  office  of  great  service  to  his  majesty,  in  secur- 
ing the  dependence  of  the  colony  on  the  crown,  and  its  com- 
merce to  Great  Britain.**  It  was  further  hinted  that  it  would 
insure  judgments  in  favor  of  the  ero\v7i  against  all  intrusions 
upon  the  royal  domain  by  the  greM  landed  proprietors  of  New 
York,  and  balance  their  power  and  influence  in  the  assembly. 
The  measure  was  adopted.  In  New  York,  the  king  instituted 
courts,  named  t!ic  judges,  removed  them  at  pleasure,  fixed  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  and  paid  them  independently  of  legis- 
lative grants.  The  system,  established  as  yet  in  one  only  of 
the  older  provinces,  was  intended  for  alL  **  The  people,"  said 
this  chief  justice,  who  was  transplanted  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  "  ought  to  be  ignorant.  Our  free  schools  are  the  very 
banc  of  society ;  they  make  the  lowest  of  the  people  infinitely 
conceited.'*  * 

The  king  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  "  obstinate  "  diso- 
bedience of  the  assembly  of  Maryland,  and  censured  its  mem- 
bers as  not  "  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  king 
and  cotmtry."  The  reproof  was  administered,  so  wrote  Egre- 
mont,  "  not  to  change  their  opinion,"  but  "  that  they  may  not 
deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that  their  behavior  is  not 
seen  here  in  its  true  light."  A  similar  letter  conveyed  to 
Pennsylvania  **  the  king's  high  disapprobation  of  their  artfully 
evading  to  pay  any  obedience  to  requisitions." 

No  one  was  more  bent  on  reducing  the  colonies  to  implicit 

*  Woi^  of  John  AdaxQA,  H  Ot. 
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ol»6dience  than  the  blunt  and  honest,  but  self-willed  duke  of 
Bedford^  who,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September  1702,  galled  for 
France,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

His  negotiations  languished,  because  Grimaldi,  for  Spain, 
was  persuaded  that  the  expedition  of  the  English  against  Ha- 
yana  would  be  defeated ;  but,  before  the  end  of  September, 
unexpected  news  arrived. 

Havana  was  then,  as  now,  the  chief  place  in  the  Wert 
Indies^  built  on  a  harbor  ki^  enough  to  shelter  all  the  navies 
of  Europe,  capable  of  being  made  impregnable  from  the  sefli, 
having  docks  for  constructing  ships-of-war  of  the  first  magni* 
tude,  rich  from  the  products  of  the  surroundiug  countiyi  and 
the  centre  of  the  trade  with  Mexico.  Of  this  magnificent  city 
England  imdertook  the  conquest.  The  command  of  her  army, 
in  which  Carleton  and  Howe  each  led  two  battalions,  was  given 
to  Albemarle,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  duke  of  Cumberiind^ 
The  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Pococke,  already  illustrious  tm  the 
conqueror  in  two  naval  battles. 

Assembling  the  fleet  and  transports  at  Martinique  and  off 
Cape  St.  Nicholas,  the  adventurous  admiral  sailed  directly 
through  the  Bahama  straits^  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  June  came 
in  sight  of  the  low  coast  round  Havana.  The  Spanish  foreea 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  were  about  forty-six  bimdred ;  the 
English  had  eleven  thousand  effective  men,  and  were  t^ecmi 
by  nearly  a  thousand  negroes  from  the  Leeward  islandsy  and  b^ 
fifteen  hundred  from  Jamaica,  Before  the  end  of  July, 
needed  re-enforcements  arrived  from  New  York  and  New 
land ;  among  these  was  Putnam,  the  brave  ranger  of  Conm 
cut,  and  numbers  of  men  less  happy,  because  never  deatljied  lo 
revisit  their  homes. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  after  a  siege  of  twen^-nine  day8| 
during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  a  thousand  men,  and  the  bniTa 
Don  Luis  de  Velasco  was  mortally  wounded,  the  Moro  Ciistle 
was  taken  by  stomu  On  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  governor 
of  Havana  capitulated,  and  the  most  important  station  in  tlie 
West  Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  the  eame 
time,  nine  diips  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were  captnred  in 
the  harbor.  The  booty  of  property  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Spain  was  estimate<l  at  ten  milhon^  of  dollars. 
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Thia  siege  was  conducted  in  midsummer,  against  a  city 
wliich  lies  just  within  the  trapic.  The  country  round  the 
Moro  Castle  is  rocky.  To  bind  and  carry  the  fascines  was,  of 
Bteelf,  a  work  of  incredible  labor,  made  poseiblo  only  by  aid  of 
PSLfrie^n  ekves.  Sufficient  earth  to  hold  the  fascines  firm  waa 
gathered  with  difficulty  from  crevices  in  the  roclcs.  Once, 
after  a  drought  of  fourteen  days,  the  grand  battery  took  lire 
fi\>m  the  flames,  and,  crackling  and  spreading  where  water 
could  not  foUow  it  nor  earth  stifle  it,  was  wholly  consumed. 
The  chmate  spoiled  a  great  part  of  the  provisions*  Wanting 
good  water,  very  many  died  in  agonies  from  thirst.  More  fell 
victims  to  a  putrid  fever,  of  which  the  malignity  left  but  three 
or  four  hours  between  robust  health  and  death.  Some  wasted 
away  with  loathsome  disease.  Over  the  graves  the  carrion- 
CTOWB  hovered,  and  often  scratched  away  the  scanty  earth  which 
rather  hid  than  buried  the  dead.  Hundreds  of  carcasses  floated 
on  the  ocean.  And  yet  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English, 
such  the  resolute  zeal  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  such  the  unity 
of  action  between  the  fleet  and  army,  that  the  vertical  sim  of 
June  and  July,  the  heavy  rains  of  August,  raging  fever,  and 
strong  and  well-defended  fortresses,  all  the  obstacles  of  nature 
and  art,  were  surmounted,  and  the  most  decisive  victory  of  the 
war  was  gained. 

feThe  scene  in  the  British  cabinet  was  changed  by  the  cap- 
of  Havana,  Bute  was  indifferent  to  further  acquisitions 
^  ^imerica,  for  he  held  it  "  of  much  greater  importance  to 
bring  the  old  colonies  into  order  tiian  to  plant  new  ones ; "  but 
all  his  colleagues  thought  otherwise ;  and  Bedford  was  unwill- 
ing to  restore  Havana  to  Spain  except  for  the  cession  of 
Porto  Eico  and  the  Floridas,  The  king,  who  persisted  in  the 
purpose  of  peace,  intervenei  He  himself  solicited  the  assent 
of  Cumberland  to  his  policy  ;  he  caused  George  Grenville,  who 
hesitated  to  adopt  his  views,  to  exchange  with  Halifax  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state  for  that  of  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
he  purchased  the  support  of  Fox  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
and  Grenville's  successor  as  leader  of  the  house  of  commons  by 
the  oflEer  of  a  peerage. 

The  principal  representatives  of  the  old  whig  party  were 
driven  into  retirement,  and  the  king  was  passionately  resolved 
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right  to  make  slaves  of  the  subject.  Most  governments  are,  in 
7%  .faot^  arbitraiy,  and,  consequently,  the  curse  and  scandal  of  hu- 
s£  man  nature ;  yet  none  are,  of  right,  arbitrary.  By  the  laws  of 
■a-  God  and  nature,  government  must  not  raise  taxes  on  the  prop- 
yls, flrty  of  the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their 
ev  deputies."  ^^  The  advantage  of  being  a  Briton  rather  than  a 
;2.  Frenchman  consists  in  liberty." 

-jx  As  a  question  of  national  law,  Otis  maintained  the  rights  of 
m.  ft  oolonial  assembly  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  house  of  com- 
^  inon%  and  that  to  raise  or  apply  money  without  its  consent  was 
tw  A9  great  an  innovation  as  it  would  be  for  the  king  and  house 
«^  of  lords  to  usurp  legislative  authority.  Nor  did  Otis  fail  to 
m-  eite  the  preamble  to  the  British  statute  of  1740,  for  naturaliz- 
■•  ing  foreigners,  where  "the  subjects  in  the  colonies  are  plainly 
^  declared  entitled  to  all  the  pri\dleges  of  the  people  of  Great 
4   Britain." 

He  warned  "  all  plantation  governors "  not  to  spend  their 
i  whole  time,  as  he  declared  "  most  of  them "  did,  "  in  extend- 
J  ing  the  prerogative  beyond  all  bounds ;"  and  he  pledged  hiiu- 
,  lelf  9 "  ever  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity  and  power,  to  vindicate 
y  ihe  liberty  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of  mankind." 
^  The  vindication  of  Otis  filled  the  town  of  Boston  with 

^   admiration  of  his  patriotism.     "  A  more  sensible  thing,"  said 
Brattle,  one  of  the  council,  "  never  was  written."    By  the  roy- 
^    aliatB,  its  author  was  denounced  as  ^^  the  chief  incendiary,"  a 
'^BeditioaB"  "firebrand,"  and  a  "leveller."    "I  am  almost 
:'    tempted,"  confessed  the  unpopular  Ilutchinson,  "  to  take  for 
my  motto,  Odi  prqfanum  vulgua^^  hatred  to  the  people.    "  I 
wOl  write  the  history  of  my  own  times,  like  Bishop  Burnet, 
and  paint  characters  as  freely ;  it  shall  not  be  published  while 
^     I  live,  bat  I  will  be  revenged  on  some  of  the  rascals  after  I  am 
dead;"  and  he  pleaded  fervently  that  Bernard  should  reserve 
bis  &vor  exclusively  for  "  the  friends  to  government."    "  I  do 
not  say,"  cried  Mayhew  from  tlie  pulpit,  on  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving Day,  "  our  invaluable  rights  have  been  struck  at ;  but,  if 
they  have,  they  are  not  wrested  from  us;  and  may  righteous 
Heaven  blast  the  designs,  though  not  tlie  soul,  of  that  man, 
'hoever  he  be  among  us,  that  shall  have  the  hardiness  to  attack 
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The  king,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octoher,  ofEerlng  to  n.^tuni 
Havana  to  Spain  for  either  the  Ploridaa  or  Porto  liico,  m  rute 
to  Bedford :  "  The  best  despatch  I  C5an  receive  from  yon  will 
be  these  preliminaries  signed.  May  Providence,  in  compaaBtcm 
to  human  misery,  give  you  tlie  means  of  executing  this  great 
and  noble  work/'  The  terms  proposed  to  the  Frencli  wer^ 
severe  and  even  humiliating.  *'Bat  what  can  we  do  I'*  8^ 
Choiseul,  who,  in  his  despair,  had  for  a  time  resigned  the 
foreign  department  to  the  Buke  de  Praslin.  "The  English 
are  furiously  imperious ;  they  are  drunk  with  success ;  and,  un* 
forttmately,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  abajse  their  pride,"' 
France  yielded  to  necessity ;  and,  on  the  third  day  of  Kovein- 
ber,  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  so  momentous  for  Ampwftft 
were  signed  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  one  sidcv  ■od 
England  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 

To  England  were  ceded,  besides  islands  in  tlie  West  Indicfy 
the  Florida^;  Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi,  but  \ntliout  the 
island  of  New  Orleans;  all  Canada;  Acadia;  Cape  Breton  and 
its  dependent  islands ;  and  the  fisheries,  except  that  France  re- 
tabled  a  share  in  them,  with  the  two  islets  St.  Pierre  and 
quelon,  a^  a  shelter  for  their  fishennen.  On  tlie  same 
France  ceded  to  Spain  New  Orleans  and  all  Louisiana  wo§t 
the  Mississippi.  In  Africa,  England  acquired  Senegal,  with 
the  corara^d  of  the  slave-trado*  In  the  East  Indies,  Franee 
recovered,  in  a  dismantled  and  ruined  state,  the  little  that  she 
possessed  on  the  iirst  of  January  1749*  In  Europe,  Miaorai 
reverted  to  Great  Britain* 

"  England,"  said  the  king,  **  never  signed  such  a  peace  be- 
fore, nor,  I  believe,  any  other  power  in  Europe."  **  The  com 
try  never,"  said  the  dying  Granville,  "  saw  so  glorious  a 
or  so  honorable  a  peace."  On  the  ninth  of  December,  tli 
preliminaries  were  discussed  in  parUament.  In  the  house 
commons,  Pitt  spoke  against  tlie  peace  for  more  than  th 
hours ;  for  the  first  hour  admirably,  then  with  flag^ng  strenj 
"though  with  an  indisputable  superiority  to  all  others ; "  Charles 
Townshend,  in  a  speech  of  but  twenty^five  minutee,  anvwond 
him  "  with  great  judgment,  wit,  and  strength  of  ai^gmneiit,^ 
On  the  division,  the  opponents  of  tlie  treaty  were  but  sixt; 
five  against  three  hundred  and  nineteen. 
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On  the  tenth  of  February  1T(S3,  the  treaty  was  ratified; 

and,  five  days  afterwardj  the  hero  of  Prussia  won  a  triunapli 

for  freedom  by  the  gloriouB  treaty  of  Hubertshnrg,  which  gave 

security  of  existence  to  tds  state  without  the  cession  of  a 

thandVbreadth  of  territory, 

Thufl  was  arrested  the  course  of  carnage  and  misery;  of 
arrows  in  private  life  infinite  and  unfathomable ;  of  wretched- 
*  nees  heaped  on  wretchedness ;  of  public  poverty  and  calamity ; 
of  forced  enUstraent^  and  extorted  contributions ;  and  all  tlie 
tyranny  of  tniUtary  power  in  the  day  of  danger.  France  was 
exhausted  of  one  half  of  her  specie ;  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many tliere  remained  not  enough  of  men  or  of  cattle  to  renew 
cultivation.  The  number  of  the  dead  in  arms  is  computed  at 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Eui-opCj  or  on  the  way  to  them.  And  all  this  waste  of  life 
and  of  resources  produced  for  those  who  planned  it  nothing 
but  weakness  and  losses.  Europe,  in  its  territorial  divisions, 
remained  exactly  as  before.  But  in  Asia  and  America  how  was 
the  world  changed  I 

In  Asia^  the  victories  of  Clive  at  Plassey,  of  Coote  at  the 
Wandi  wash,  and  of  Watson  and  Pococke  on  the  Indian  seas,  had 
given  England  the  undoubted  ascendency  in  the  East  ludies, 
opening  to  her  suddenly  the  promise  of  territorial  acquisitions 
without  end. 

In  America,  the  Teutonic  race,  with  its  strong  tendency  to 
]ndi\iduahty  and  freedom,  was  become  the  master  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  poles ;  and  the  English  tongue,  which, 
but  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  for  its  entire  world  parts 
only  of  two  narrow  islands  on  tlie  outer  verge  of  Europe,  was 
now  to  spread  more  vridely  than  any  that  had  ever  given  ex- 
pression to  human  thought. 

Go  forth,  then,  language  of  Milton  and  Hampden,  lan- 
\  of  my  country,  take  pOBseesion  of  the  North  American 
itinent  I  Gladden  the  waste  places  with  every  tone  that  has 
een  rightly  struck  on  the  English  lyre,  with  every  English 
fvord  that  has  l^een  spoken  well  for  liberty  and  for  man !  Give 
echo  to  the  now  silent  and  solitary  moimtains ;  gush  out 
rith  the  fountains,  that  as  yet  sing  their  anthems  all  day  long 
Iwithout  response  ;  fill  the  valleys  with  the  voices  of  love  in  its 
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purity,  the  pledgee  of  friendship  in  its  faithfuliieBB ;  Mod  m 
the  moming  sun  drinkB  the  dewdrops  from  the  floircfs  all  ifae 
waj  from  the  dreary  Atlantic  to  the  Peaceful  Oeeam,  meet  him 
with  the  joyoos  hum  of  the  earlj  indostrjr  of  freemen !  Utter 
boldlj  and  spread  widely  through  the  world  the  thonghls  of 
the  coming  apostles  of  the  people* s  liberty,  till  the  sonnd  thai 
cheera  the  desert  shall  thrill  through  the  heart  of  hmnantty, 
and  the  lips  of  the  messenger  of  the  people  s  power, 
Btands  in  beanty  npon  the  momitdns,  shall  proefadm  the 
rating  tidings  of  equal  freedom  for  the  race! 

England  enjoyed  the  glory  of  extended  dorainioo^  in 
confident  expectation  of  a  boundless  increase  of  wealth, 
success  was  dne  to  its  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  good  old 
struggle  for  liberty;  and  its  agency  was  destined  to  bring 
fruits  not  only  to  itself  but  to  mankind* 

In  the  first  days  of  January  1763,  it  was  publicly  arowed^ 
what  had  long  been  resolved  on^  that  a  standing  army  ol 
twenty  battalions  was  to  be  kept  np  in  America  after  the  peaoa; 
and  that  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  the  colonists  them* 
selves*  To  carry  the  new  long-promised  measures  into  effect, 
thirteen  days  after  the  ratification  of  tlie  peace  of  Paris,  Charles 
Townshend,  at  the  wish  of  the  earl  of  Bute  and  witli  the  fuU 
concurrence  of  the  king,  entered  upon  the  office  of  first  lo3 
of  trade  mth  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 

During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  French  minister  f< 
foreign  affaire  Jjad  frankly  warned  the  British  envoy  that 
cession  of  Canada  would  lead  to  the  early  independence 
North  America.  Unintimidated  by  the  prophecy,  England 
happily  persisted*  So  soon  as  the  sagacious  and  experienced 
Vergennes,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a  gmvOy 
laborious  man,  remai'kable  for  a  calm  temper  and  moderatioiii 
of  character,  heard  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  said  to 
friends,  and  even  openly  to  a  British  traveller,  and  aftei 
himself  recalled  his  prediction  to  the  notice  of  the  Hn 
ministry :  "  The  consequences  of  the  entire  oeesion  of  Canada 
are  obvious.  I  am  persuaded  England  will  ere  long  repent 
having  removed  the  only  check  that  could  keep  her  colonies  i 
awe.  They  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  her  protection ; 
will  call  on  them  to  contribute  toward  supporting  the  burdens 
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they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her ;  and  they  will  answer  by 
striking  off  all  dependence." 

The  colonial  system,  being  founded  on  injustice,  was  at 
war  with  itself.  The  common  interest  of  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  in  upholding  it  existed  no  more.  The 
seven  years'  war,  which  doubled  the  debt  of  England,  increas- 
ing it  to  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  was  begun  by  her 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Ohio  valley.  She  achieved  that 
conquest,  but  not  for  herseK.  Driven  out  from  its  share  in 
the  great  colonial  system,  France  was  swayed  by  its  commer- 
cial and  political  interests,  by  its  wounded  pride,  and  by  that 
enthusiasm  which  the  support  of  a  good  cause  enkindles,  to 
take  up  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  desire 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  English  plantations.  This  policy 
was  well  devised ;  and  England  became  not  so  much  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  valley  of  the  west  as  the  trustee,  conmiissioned 
to  transfer  it  from  the  France  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  free 
people  who  were  making  for  humanity  a  new  life  in  America. 


END  OF  VOLUME   H. 
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if*w  retfised  edUioH  o/  Bancra/ta  JSw/ory  0/  ike  UhUed  Slaiet, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  tho  Diacovery  of  the 
OontiiLeiit  to  tho  Establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  lT89.  By 
Gkobok  Bakobopt.  An  entirely  new  edition,  partly  rewritten  and 
tliorouglily  revised.  0  vols.,  8vo,  printed  from  new  type,  and  bound 
in  oloth,  uncnt,  with  gilt  top,  i2M0 ;  sheep,  |3.50 ;  half  calf,  $4.50 
per  volume.    Vols.  I  to  V  ready. 

In  this  edition  of  his  great  work  the  author  has  made  extensive 
changes  in  the  text,  ooDdensing  10  places,  enlarging  in  others,  and  care- 
fully revisiug.  It  is  practically  a  now  work,  embodying  the  results  of  the 
latest  researches,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  anthor^s  long  and 
mature  experience.  The  original  octavo  edition  was  publii^hcHl  in  t^telvd 
volumes.  The  present  edition  will  be  completed  in  %U  volumes^  each  vol- 
ume containing  about  twice  as  much  matter. 

"  On  comparing  this  work  with  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  *  Centenary* 
edition  of  167(5,  one  is  aurprised  to  eee  bow  e^ttcnBivc  changes  the  author  baa 
found  desirable,  even  after  so  short  on  interval.  The  fir^t  thing  thnt  strikes  one 
is  the  inercftaed  number  of  chapters,  resulting  from  eubdivlfion.  The  first  vol- 
ume contains  two  volumes  of  the  original,  and  is  diTided  into  thirty-eight  chapters 
instead  of  eighteen.  This  la  in  itself  an  improvement.  But  tlie  new  arrange- 
tneiit  ifl  not  the  result  merely  of  subdivision :  the  matter  is  rearranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  vastly  to  Increase  tho  lucidity  and  continuougnes«  of  treatment.  In 
the  present  edition  Mr.  Bancroft  returns  to  the  principle  of  division  into  periods, 
abandoned  in  the  *  Centenary  ^  edition*  His  division  is,  however,  a  new  one.  As 
the  permanent  shape  taken  by  a  great  hl^ttorical  work^  this  new  arrangement  is 
certainly  an  improyement." — Ths  Nation  (New  York), 

"  It  has  not  been  grantetl  to  many  historians  to  devote  hnlf  a  century  to  the 
history  of  a  single  people,  and  to  live  long  enough,  and,  let  us  add,  to  be  willing 
and  wise  enough,  to  revii^o  and  rewrite  in  an  honored  old  age  the  work  of  a  whole 
Efetime." — New  York  ifaU  and  Eisprtjsi. 

"  The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  this  revision  would  hardly  be  guessed  with" 
out  comparing  the  editions  Hide  by  eide.  The  condensation' of  the  te:xt  amounts 
to  something  over  one  third  of  the  previous  edition.  There  has  also  been  very 
considerable  recasting  of  iha  text.  On  the  whole^  our  examination  of  the  first 
volume  leads  ua  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  historian  loses  nothing  by  the 
abbreviation  of  the  ie^s^,  A  closer  and  later  approximation  to  the  best  results 
of  scbolarship  and  criticism  is  reached.  The  public  gains  by  it^  more  compact 
brevity  and  in  amount  of  matter,  and  In  economy  of  time  and  money." — y'he 
Independenl  {Nem  York), 

"  Tlicre  Is  nothing  to  be  said  at  ^is  day  of  the  value  of  *  Bancroft.'  Its  au- 
thority i*  no  longer  in  dispute^  ond  as  a  piece  of  vivid  and  realistic  historical 
writing  it  standa  among  the  best  works  of  its  class.  It  may  ho  taken  for 
granted  that  this  nevr  edition  will  greatly  extend  its  usefulness.*^ — Philadelphia 
North  Ameriean, 
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from  tlie  fi^volntion  to  tLe  Cinl  Wtf*    Bj  JoH^r  Bacb  McM^fimft. 
Ta  be  completed  in  five  Tolimies*   Yolamd  X,  8t9,  elotli,  gUl  lofk,  |lSUt 

8corx  or  rm  Woke, — ik  the  cvmrte  o/thk  narrmiim  mml  ii  wrwttm  ffwm% 

of  the  amlfilion  of  politi€cl  Uadert^  and  0/  thi  rue  o/ffrwoi  pmrUm  im  lAf  n<Oi>fc 
Ta  the  hisitfry  9/  the  peofii  U  the  chirf  ikaru.  At  fvery  tiogft  p/iki  tftmSd  fny> 
rew  whicA  teparafes  Me  Amerita  of  Waakb^on  and  Adams  fitm  IW  Amtrim  ta 
uhich  we  Uve^  it  ha*  been,  tht  auth&r't  jmrpom  ti^  desert  lit  dnm^  cUc  < 
the  amiuementM,  the  Htcrarif  eanmu  of  the  time$  ;  to  note  lAt  #Aai^piEt  ^m 
morale  ;  to  trace  th€  growth  offhxfi  humane  tpirit  ithieA  aboHihod  ^mmitkmmi  fm^ 
deU^  emd  reformed  the  diedpline  of  prieom  and  of  jaUe  ;  to  vmomii  fc  mm^otd 
improvemenie  vhteh,  tn  a  thoueand  vaytj  Have  multiplied  thi  cottorniemem  ^Sff  md 
mintJttrred  to  the  happinen  of  our  race  ;  to  d^erihe  the  Hh  arndproffrem  ofthiei  ht^ 
seriei  of  m^rhamctti  intfentvnu  and  dieeorerieg  ttkieh  ie  nom  lA#  admimiiom  e/ At 
vfortd^  and  our  jttet  pride  and  hoaet ;  to  trU  Ao«»,  under  the  beni^  iftjltt€net  oftHtCfff 
and  peaee^  there  eprang  up^in  the  eourm  of  A  fi^^  oentur^^  a  proeperHf  omfmrol* 
Med  in  the  anuals  of  human  affak% 


*^  The  pledge  giTen  bj  Mr,  McM&st^r,  tb«£  ^  the  history  of  the  people  iliiLtl  be 
the  chief  theme/  b  pancUlionslj  &nd  SAtiefactoril?  fuMUed.  He  cmrriet  oat  lilf 
promUc  iQ  &  coniplet4%  rind,  and  dcUghiiul  vaj.  We  should  add  thai  the  litesaiY 
execution  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  indefatinble  industry  and  tmoeaaiof  v^ 
Uoce  with  which  th«  stores  of  hiBtorical  material  hare  bceo  accumulated,  vaq^lfeed, 
and  sifted.  The  cardinal  qualitlea  of  style,  lociditT,  anlmatioti,  and  ener)^,  ate 
everywhere  present.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  book,  in  which  matter  of  eubatantial 
valae  has  been  ao  happily  united  to  attracUTeDefta  of  form,  been  offered  by  an 
American  author  to  his  fellow^itizeofl*  ** — Nem  York  Smm* 

*'  To  recount  the  marvelouB  progress  of  the  Amerieao  people,  to  deecHba  UmIt 
life,  their  literature,  their  occupations^  their  amu^mentis  is  Mr.  l!cMaat«r'a  object. 
His  theme  ia  an  important  one,  and  we  congratulate  htm  on  his  aiioeeos.  tl  hta 
rarely  been  our  prorinee  to  notice  a  book  with  ao  many  eicdlencca  and  to 
defects,"— jViw  York  Herald, 

"  Mr,  McMoster  at  once  shows  his  ^sp  of  the  various  themes  and  hta  tpednl 
capacity  as  a  historian  of  the  people.  His  aim  la  high,  but  he  hits  the  oiark.'^^ 
New  York  Jourtml  of  Commerce, 

*'  I  have  had  to  read  a  good  deal  of  histot7  in  my  day,  btii  I  find  ao  nroeb 
freslmeas  in  the  way  Professor  McMoster  haa  treated  his  subject  that  it  b  qidia 
like  a  new  story.*' — Fh'dadelphia  Frue, 

**  Mr.  McMa^ter's  success  as  a  writer  seems  to  as  distinct  and  deciaive.  In  thi 
first  place  he  has  written  a  remarkably  readable  history.  Bis  style  ia  dev  mu^ 
vigorous,  if  not  always  condensed  He  has  the  faculty  of  felidtotis  compatiMtt 
and  contrast  in  a  marked  degree.  Mr  McMaater  haa  produced  one  of  the  iMMi 
spirited  of  hUtorie*,  a  boolt  which  will  be  widely  read,  and  the  cntcrtaiaii^ 
quality  of  which  is  conspicuous  beyond  that  of  any  work  of  its  kind.*' — JtoiUm 
QozeUe.  

Ne^  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  00„  1,  8,  4fe  5  Bond  Street* 
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A  GEOCR APniCAL  READER.     A  Collcctioii  of  Geograpliical  De- 
scriptions and  Nftrratioas,  from  the  best  Writers  lu  Etiglinh  Literature, 
Classiried  and  arranged  to  meet  tho  wants  of  Geographical  Students, 
and  the  higher  gratles  of  reading  classes.     Bj  James  Jouoxxot,  au- 
thor of  "Priaciples  and  Practice  of  Teaching*^*     12ino,  clotb,  $1,25. 
"  Mr.  Johonnot  htia  made  a  good  book,  which,  if  judidousljr  used,  will  stop 
"the  immctii?e  wante  of  time  now  spent  in  most  sehoola  in  the  study  of  geography  to 
little  pyrpo^o.     The  volume  hMB  &  good  number  of  appropriate  il  hi  at  rations,  and 
is  printed  and  bound  in  ahnosi  faultless  stylo  and  ta;itie." — National  Journat  of 
Edtteation, 

It  ia  original  and  nniqae  m  coneeption  and  execution.    It  \m  Tnried  in  stylCj  and 

treats  of  every  variety  of  geographical  topic.     It  supplemeut.?  tbc  geo^aphica] 

^  text-bookd,  and,  by  giving  additional  interest  to  the  study,  it  leads  the  pttpil  to  more 

Stensiye  geographical  reading  and  rewearch.     It  m  not  simply  a  collection  of  dry 

tati^tics  and  outline  degcriptiuiiH,  but  vivid  narrations  of  great  literary  merit, 

that  convey  useful  iDformation  and  promote  geneml  culture.     It  conforms  to  the 

philosopbic  idea-^  upon  which  the  new  eduLAtion  is  based.    Ita  selections  are  from 

the  best  standard  authDritie:^.    li  \a  embellished  with  numerous  and  appropriate 

illustrations, 

A  NATURAX  HISTORY  READER,  for  Schools  and  Homes.    Beau- 
tifully illustrated.    Compiled  and  edited  by  James  Johonkot.    12mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 
**  The  natural  turn  that  children  have  for  the  country,  and  for  birds  and  beastsy 
jrild  and  tame,  is  taken  advantaM  of  very  widely  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  who  has  had 
ixi>crienee  in  teaching  and  in  mukiug  school-books.     His  selections  arc  generally 
excellent*    Articles  by  renowned  naturalists,  and  interesting  papers  by  men  who, 
if  not  renowned,  can  put  things  pointedly,  alternate  with  ecrious  and  humorous 
rerse.     '  The  Popular   Science  Monthly  *   has  furnished  much   material.      The 
!*  Atlantic '  and  the  works  of  Joho  Burroughs  are  contributors  also.     There  are  illus- 
Irntiona,  and  the  compiler  has  some  sensible  advice  to  oifer  teachers  in  regard  to 
ihe  wav  in  which  to  iuterest  young  people  m  matters  relating  to  nature.** — New 
fVork  Tunes, 

A.N  HISTORJCAL  READER,  for  Classes  in  Aoademiea,  High-Schools^ 
and  Grammar-Schools.  By  Uenby  E«  Shefiierd,  M.  A.  12mo^  clotb| 
$1.25. 
^K  "  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  text-books  issued  within  our  reeollce- 
^BKoq.  The  preface  is  a  powerful  attack  upon  the  concunon  method  of  teaching 
^Bbistory  by  means  of  iximpeiidiums  and  abridgments.  Professor  Shepherd  has  *  long 
^^^voeated  the  beginning  of  history-teaching  by  the  use  of  graphic  and  lively  sketchea 
^Ho>f  tho<M3  ilhisti'ious  characters  around  whom  the  historic  interest  of  each  age  19 
^^boncentratcd.*  This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  embody  this  idea  in  a  form  for  prac- 
^■llcat  use.  Irving,  Motley,  Macaulay,  Frescott,  Greene, Frotidc,  Mommsen,  Guizot, 
and  Gibbon  are  among  the  authors  represented ;  and  the  subjects  treated  cover 
nearly  all  the  greatest  events  and  greatest  characters  of  time.  The  book  is  one 
"  of  indescribable  interest.  The  l>oy  or  girl  w^ho  is  not  fascinated  by  it  must  be 
fluU  indeed.  Blessed  be  the  day  when  it  eholl  be  introduccwl  into  our  high-schools, 
^d  the  plai^  of  the  dry  and  wearisome  ^ facta  and  figures*  of  the  'general  his- 
Dry  *  I " — /oKja  dVormal  MoniMy. 
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FAIR  WORDS  ABOUT  FAIR  WOMAJf,  gathered  from  the  Vom 
bj  O.  B.  BrycE.  With  nine  Illu3triitit7na  from  Designs  bjr  Will  H, 
Low^.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  $3.0U. 

A  coUectioa  of  poema  in  exaltation  of  womim,  gathered  from  English,  Ameri^ 
can,  Italian,  French,  German,  and  other  poetdi  choicelj  illostraied  imd  eleiguilj 
boimd. 

**  A  pretty  and  gallant  Tolame." — Boston  Journal, 

*■  A  happier  title  was  ne^er  conoeiTcd^  nor  a  better  book  than  thai  Impliei  y 
never  made.'' — Mail  ami  Expretsu 

"  One  of  the  handsomest  of  modem  antholo^es,** — Bddon  Courier. 

*'  Mr,  Bunco  presenta  the  reader  to  an  ideal  gathering  of  plaasani  people  i 
meet  during  eight  evenings  to  Lear  one  of  their  number  read  s«lectloiiioi  gn 
fdL,  flattering,  sweet,  comfortable,  enticing,  pQthetiL%  rhapBodical,  chlvilrtma  poczni^  j 
and  parta  of  poems,  which  have  been  said  and  sung  bj  pocta  in  all  ag«ii  *  *  *  A  ' 
delightful  collection  of  verse." — Fhiladdpfda  Frets. 

*^  A  novel  and  most  appropiiate  preaent  from  a  lover  to  his  tMtrotbelt  or  % 
huabiknd  to  his  wife.'* — Joumul  of  Commerce. 

"A  very  charming  volume,** — New  York  7%mtB* 

"  The  selections  are  admirable,  the  illuatratlons  beautiful,  and  the  pilnilBgi 
binding  artistic  and  elegant  in  the  extreme." — Xew  York  Coft%merciai  .^  '     '- 


BRVANT  LEAFLETS.  Selections  from  the  Fooms  of  Bryant  on 
Leaflets,  for  Schools,  Homes,  and  Libraries,  With  DloMntloxti, 
Compiled  by  JoeEPminc  Hodgdon,  8vo.  Book  and  LeafieliL  &^ 
cents ;  or  separate,  80  cents  each,  ^" 

THE   LOVE   FOEM8  OF  LOUI8   BARXATAL.     Edited,  wlth~aa 

lutroduction^  by  CnARLsa  Dk  Kat*    12tnOy  cloth^  $1.50« 


TUE    CITY   OF   SUCCESS    AND   OTHER    POE^IS.      Bj  Bianff 

Abbey.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 


THE  PARCHMENT  SHAKSPERE  COMPLETE.     A  new  edition  * 

of  Shakspere'a  Worka.     In  twelve  volamos.     Buimd  in  parchment,  j 
nncnt,  gilt  top.    16mo,  $1,25  each.    In  sets,  half  calf,  $30,00;  ml 
calf,  $40.00. 
Thij  edition  ia  printed  with  new  type  cast  expressly  for  the  work,  and  In  a 

form  and  style  which  give  it  peculiar  elegance.    The  text  is  mainly  thnt  of  DiLirjL 

following  closely  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  the  chief  difl'ercnee       * 

fparing  use  of  punctuation  than  that  employed  by  the  well-kn 

Wherever  a  variant  reading  la  adopted,  some  good  and  ret- 

critic  has  been  followed.     In  no  case  is  a  new  rendering  of 

nor  has  it  bc^eo  thought  necessary  to  diBtract  the  reader*^  a:  _„, 

oommenta. 

**  There  ia  p<yrhap9  no  edition  in  which  the  works  of  Shakspere  can  bo  r«a4  hi 
suoh  luxury  of  tyi>e,  and  quiet  distinction  of  form,  as  ihW*-^Adl  Malt  OmUe^ 


m  a  J 
in  editor* 

vkupflTBUE 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BETROSPECT  OP  A  LOJfG  WFE,  from  1815  to  1883.  By  S.  C. 
Uaix,  F.  8.  A.  Witii  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  S.  0,  Haix.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  12.50. 

Containing  ReroimaccTices  of  almost  all  the  celebrated  Literary  Men  for  the 
last  lialf-centiii7 — Teirnvbon^  ChApkd  Dickena,  Uawlhonic^  Charlea  Lamb,  Savage 
Laador,  Lady  Blessington,  Carlvle,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Mise*  Edge- 
worth,  Godwin,  Hallarn,  Hazlitt,  Tom  Hood,  Leigh  Hunt,  Father  Prout,  Mr3.  Nor- 
ton, Kogerd,  John  Eurikin,  ^Sydney  ymith,  Wordsworth,  Edmund  Kean,  Macready, 
Keeley,  Miiis  O'Neil,  George  Cniikiihank,  Samuel  Prom,  Turner,  Wilkie,  B{>raii- 
ger^  Fenimore  Cooper^  Lord  Lyttou,  Palmeraton,  Macauky^  Beaconsfield,  Canning, 
George  IV,  Lyndhiirdt,  llrougliam^  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Hall  is  well  known  aa  the  editor  for  many  years  of  the  London  "  Art  Jour- 
nal," aa  author  of  **  The  Stately  Homes  of  Enp;laud,'^  and  numerous  books  pre- 
pared in  cttnjunction  with  hi3  wife,  Mra.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr,  flail  was  at  one  tinae  a 
parllameutary  reporter ;  be  isueeeeded  Campbell  a«  editor  of  "The  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  was  editorially  associated  with  otlier  periodicals.  During  his  long 
connection  with  letters  he  met  many  men  of  note ;  in  fact,  he  hafi  something  to 
saj  in  this  book  of  almost  every  person  who  has  occupied  public  attention  during 
the  past  sixty  years. 

"  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  has  given  na  not  a  diary  or  compilation  of  secondhand  mate- 
rials,  but  genuine  renuniseencea  of  men  and  events  that  be  has  personally  seen  in 
the  oouTBe  of  an  active  professional  career  that  covers  more  than  sixty  years.  He 
has  made  an  exceedingly  entertaining^  b<;ok,  that  deserves  a  plade  of  honor  among 
the  volumes  of  remimscences  that  have  of  late  been  issued  with  such  profusion 
L  the  American  press." — Kevo  York  8un. 

JX  KEESE  r  T^it  atid  LitUrateur.  A  Biograpbical  Memoir.  By 
WiLLUM  L.  Keesb.  Smiill  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $L25, 
John  KecsQ  was  a  popular  book-auetioneer  of  New  York  thirty  years  ago, 
who«e  wittieisnis  were  the  town  talk.  "  If  John  Keese  should  quit  the  auctioneer 
business  I  shotdd  die  of  cnntaV*  exclaimed  one  of  his  admirers.  Mr.  Keese  was 
'  known  to  al!  the  literary  people  of  his  day,  and  tliei^e  memoirs  contain  reminis- 
cences and  anecdotes  of  Oterary  circles  in  New  York  a  gcneraUon  ago  ibat  will  be 
valued  by  those  who  like  glances  at  post  local  condiUona. 

LANDMARKS  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Henbt  J. 
:^^IcoLL.     12ino,  veil  am  cloth,  |L75. 

«*The  pJan  adopted  in  this  book  hns  bcwm  to  deal  solely  with  the  very  greatest 
I  Banjos  in  the  several  departments  of  English  literature— with  those  writers  whose 
*irork«  are  among  the  moat  imperishable  glories  of  Britain,  and  with  whom  it  is  a 
disgrace  for  even  the  busiest  to  remain  unacquainted. "^^'0»*  Preface. 

**  We  can  warmly  Tecommcnd  this  eicellent  manual." — Si.  Jame^s  Gazdle. 

I  "  The  '  Landmarks  of  English  Literature '  is  a  work  of  exceptional  value.  It 
reveals  scholarship  and  high  literary  ability.  Mr.  Nicoll  has  a  proper  cimception 
of  the  age  in  which  he  liv\es,  and  of  its  requirements  in  the  special  line  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  woHk,"— A*«»o  Tark  Herald 
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A  Biography  of  William  Cullen   Bryant,  with 

Extracts  from  his  Private  Correspondence.    By  Farks  Gou\ri>\     w  nii  Two 

rortruits  od  Steel:  oue  from  a  Paiatiog  by  Morse,  t&k<m  in  1  y.^ 

trova  a  Photograph  taken  in  1873,     In  two  ?oli.,  squanj  8to.     (- 

Contuimng  a  full  account,  from  authentic  fiourcea,  of  the  pnet^s  one  r« 

b<>7bood  umon^  the  Hampahiro  hUk:  of  Mb  cotIt  poems:  otm&  ten  r  % 

country  low^er;  of  his  long  edi  tonal  career  in  Kew  Yark;  of  hir*  hi  ^H 

oontemporariea ;  of  hi*  travels  abroad  and  at  home:  of  the  oriph  >  i  t  ;    i       .  n'm 

Eoems*  of  bia  political  opinions;  of  hlaspeeebes  and  addressoa;  atid  <.':  tiit    i^  n  n 
e  received, 
■*  Ferhii{>»  tbo  oiott  entertaining  aod  dollirbtral  memoir  of  tho  present  irtneritloa,  coftiMslag, 
*a  tt  does,  tbe  durm  of  the  poet  ood  tb«  foroe  of  a  pablklat ;  the  fr^^oeu  aad  beauty  of  tba 
country,  with  the  wealth  fttid  refinement  of  the  elty ;  evciy  Taiiety  of  intetlecUial  lUfe ;  eodtl  iBd 

{lUbUc  questions;  brlUlact  conversation  aod  rich  corro«pond«nce;  tnreJ  in forrkfn  hanA»  ;  Mattet 
Q  tbo  ^ve  of  A  po«t  and  phUo«opb«r— «11  those  and  a  hoet  of  other  ftubJectSi  aaokltably  ****r*i^ 
arranged^  f^d  Uiocbed,  make  up  two  chArmlag  volume*,  which  ire  have  read  wltli  c*^  tater 
9$V*—Mui  York  Oiuerver. 

**Mr.  Parke  Godvrln  b&s  donn  hlB  ivork  of  lore  «rltb  remarkable  eompletBaei&  Tike  l^leiyf. 
pby  ts  more  tboii  jt<k  aAuie  lniplle«,  Mr.  BryontV  lilo  was  so  cloeoly  Interwoven  wllli  thm  BIm»> 
ture  and  politics  of  th<»  country  tbrit  Mr.  Godyriti's  work  becom««.  In  ejTeet.  a  hlttory  of  tbm  4»vi4 
opmont  of  thought  lu  the  Unlt^  States  tor  the  litflt  Hxty  years.  On  this  arcouat  Mr.  Oe4wlii'% 
latest  lalK)r9  nre  of  oxtraardfoary  vaiuet  ^he  Ailt  meainre  of  which  tau  not  now  be  efflimmi.* 
^Y^ M?  York  Joumal  (^  Commera, 

n. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Winiam  Cullen  Bry- 
ant* In  two  Tola.,  square  Svo^  uniform  with  the  "  Biogropby,*'  Ctoik, 
Qilt  top,  $a.00 ;  hdf  calf  or  half  morocco,  $12,0(), 

Thia  edition  of  Mr,  Brvont-s  poema  contains:  1.  All  Mr,  Birnnfi  pocma  thtti 
have  hitherto  nnpcared,  ^ith  his  latest  ooirvctions.  2*  Sixty  or  more  UL\er  beforv 
collcct«J,  iiiL'ludin/;  sume  thirty  beautiful  hynms^  and  a  companio-i  •  Sella** 

and  ♦*The  Little  Tcoplo  of  the  Snow,*'     S/Oopious  notes  by  I'ark  givliK|| 

variouB  changes  in  tliu  mure  important  poem^,  an  account  of  thiir  ■i.^.^j.  ,^d  otli«r 
interesting  informntioa, 

**Ko  more  flttincr  mamorlkl  of  a  poet  oould  be  devUed  by  UicvmiKy  arirl  a(f^<^tToti  <XRBtAli4 
thAQ  on  edition  of  hJa  worka  in  a  form  so  beautiful  as  thia    No  flner  -  v  imltag 


hrive  over  Isined  Ikom  the  Amexioau  pr«M  than  the»e  volumca, 

r  perlbc 

iny  eo- 
not  yet  come  for  a  Jnst  esUnuto  of  Bryant**  true  place  as  a  poet.    Bk 


Anaeiioaii  preM  ti 
work  slmDtv  perlbct,  tb«  marvlna  wUte  aad  cmcut  except  at  the  to[ 
taatef^il.    Many  eo-called  SdUhn»  d4  luxe  am  Inftvlor  to  thia  in  ft. 


othlB^iaiav* 
nbluk  vafita 


eanied  the  illstlootioo  of  beln^  the  only  Amerfcah  poet  of  a'  eentuiy  %' 

that  wiU  live  In  Uteratnre  alongside  of  thai  of  Word*  worth  and  Miltaa  f '  *^Jk£w  lork 

Prose  Writings  of  William    Cullen    Bryant. 

In  two  Tola.,  square  8vo,  uniform  with  the  "  Biography."    Cloth,  gtli  top^ 


Lltcnsry  Easaya. 
NarratiTea. 
CommemoratlTe  BlaoowMi. 


coirrADOito : 

Sketches  of  TraveL 

Occaaiotia)  AddfetiOiu 

Editorial  Commenta  and  Cntkltai» 
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